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Erasmus 

To  have  been  the  foremost  of  scholars  when  scholarship  knew 
no  division  of  tongues,  to  have  welded  into  one  the  oldest  of 
sciences  and  the  newest  of  knowledge,  to  have  been  appealed  to, 
and  reviled  by,  both  parties  in  the  greatest  of  struggles,  was  in 
itself  a  mighty  achievement.    This  is  what  Erasmus  ^  did  as  he 

'  Among  the  biographies  of  Erasmus,  that  by  R.  B.  Drummond  (2  volumes,  1873) 
is  the  most  thorough  and  valuable,  although  needing  correction  on  one  or  two  points  of 
later  research  and  in  the  view  of  the  theology  of  Erasmus.  Of  older  English  lives  those  by 
Knight  (1726)  and  Jortin  (2  volumes,  1758-62),  especially  the  latter  with  many  quota- 
tions in  volume  ii  from  Erasmus's  works  (including  the  Jvliiis  Exclusus),  are  useful.  In 
volume  i  Jortin  summarizes  the  letters  under  yearly  dates.  The  German  and  French 
lives  are  not  more  useful  than  the  English,  but  the  French  treat  the  literary  side  of  his 
life  better.  H.  Durand  de  Laur,  Srasme,  precurseur  et  initiaieur  de  Vesprit  modcrne 
(2  volumes,  Paris,  1872),  is  a  considerable  work,  the  title  of  which  is  significant.  E.  Emer- 
ton,  Deaiderius  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (New  York,  1 899) , is  traditional  in  its  views  and  has 
a  small  but  careful  bibliography.  The  article  on  Erasmus  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  written 
with  spirit,  is  still  interesting.  There  is  a  useful  essay  on  Erasmus  by  Milman,  who 
was  well  able  to  estimate  his  work.  Froude's  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus  (1894)  is 
a  study  by  one  who  appreciated  his  literary  side,  but  the  historical  side  is  open  to 
the  same  kind  of  criticism  as  Froude's  other  works.  The  standard  edition  by  Le  Clerc 
(in  10  volumes,  Leyden,  1703-6)  is  superseded  for  the  letters  down  to  June  1519  by 
Jlr.  P.  S.  Allen's  most  scholarly  and  model  work.  Opus  Epistolarum  Dcs.  Erasmi 
Roterodami,  vols,  i-iii  (1906,  1910,  1913) :  the  notes  and  appendices  give  an  immense 
amount  of  information  not  only  about  Erasmus  himself  but  about  his  correspondents 
and  the  people  mentioned.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Epistles  of  Erasmu.1, 
translated  into  English,  of  the  letters  down  to  December  1518  (3  volumes,  190  904, 
1918).  Seebohm's Ox/ord!  Reformers  (3rd  cd.,  1887),  dealing  with  the  fellow  work  of 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  broke  up  a  new  field,  and  summarizes  the  theological  work 
of  Erasmus :  the  main  points  of  criticism  are  spoken  of  in  this  article.  There  is 
a  chapter  (vol.  i,  ch.  x)  in  Brewer's  Reign  of  Henry  VIII  (2  volumes,  1884), 
a  chapter  (iii)  in  Lord  Acton's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  and  an  article  by  Dean 
Hutton  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (October  1905).  The  Cambridge  Modern  History 
(vol.  i,  The  Renaissance)  has  a  chapter  (xvii)  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James  which  brings  in 
Erasmus.  A  bibliography  of  Erasmus's  own  writings  is  given  in  the  Oxford  Reformers 
and  of  the  subject  generally  in  Allen's  Opus  Epistolarum  Des.  Erasmi  (already  men- 
tioned). A.  Richter's  Erasmus- Studien  (Dresden,  1891)  and  Nolhac,  Erasmc  en  Italic 
(2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1898),  are  most  useful,  although  all  their  discussions  are  utilized  by 
Allen  and  by  Nichols. 
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quietly  stepped  from  the  medieval  into  the  modem  world.  Essen- 
tially medieval  as  were  the  conditions  of  his  life  yet  he  seems 
essentially  modem  in  the  view  that  he  took,  and  the  contrast 
gives  a  touch  of  pathos  to  his  story.  In  much  that  has  been 
written  about  him  his  medieval  background  has  been  left  out 
of  sight  :  in  the  estimate  of  his  character  it  is  often  forgotten 
how  very  modem  he  was.  He  was  so  very  modem  that  the 
Reformation,  transacting  itself  before  his  eyes,  did  not  close  his 
field  of  vision  :  he  looked  to  the  foundations  of  the  coming  age, 
to  the  solid  pressure  of  training  that  was  to  form  the  type  of 
theologian  and  scholar.  This  too  is  often  forgotten,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  judged  by  us,  as  by  his  own  equals,  solely  in  reference 
to  the  Reformation.  Thus  as  a  result  he  is  misunderstood  : 
he  is  pictured  as  hiding  behind  his  study  window,  peering  into 
the  riot  of  the  market-place  below  and  terrified  of  the  bonfires 
kindled  there.  It  is  not  everybody  that  enjoys  a  bonfire,  and 
a  point  of  view  chosen  deliberately  and  kept  with  strength  is 
ascribed  to  mere  timidity  and  indecision.^ 

Yet  there  is  no  man  better  able  to  speak  for  himself  :  letters 
which  had  a  marketable  value  in  their  own  day  have  an  even 
greater  value  for  us  :  the  Colloquies  and  the  Praise  of  Folly 
have  not  yet  lost  their  original  freshness  and  charm.  It  is  best 
to  let  him  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
English  scholarship  in  the  edition  of  the  epistles  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
AUen  and  in  the  English  translations  by  the  late  Mr.  Nichols 
has  made  it  easier  for  us  to  listen  to  him  aright. 

Bom  at  Rotterdam,  27  October  1466  or  1467,  in  the  house 
of  his  grandmother,  with  an  unmarried  mother,  with  a  father 
who  afterwards  became  a  monk  on  hearing  a  false  rumour  of  the 
mother's  death,  he  inherited  membership  in  a  divided  family 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  his  father's  gaiety  of  disposition  and 
love  of  manuscripts.  His  first  school,  entered  at  four  years  of 
age,  was  Gouda,  but  that  was  left  for  the  post  of  choir-boy  at 
Utrecht.  At  nine  years  he  went  to  a  more  celebrated  school  at 
Deventer,  where  was  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Lot :  ^  Erasmus's  school  was  one  attached  to  a  church 

'  The  letter  to  Albert  of  Mainz,  of  a  date  probably  1517  and  printed  as  part  of  preface 
to  the  Ratio  Verae  Theologiae  (Allen,  iii.  175,  in  part ;  for  a  translation  see  Drummond, 
ii.  33f.)>  is  a  good  illustration  of  Erasmus's  position  in  face  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
troversies. He  feared  to  excite  new  disturbances  which  often  turned  out  other  than 
intended. 

*  This  is  the  older  English  translation  of  the  native  term  ;  of  late  years  Common 
Life  has  been  used  instead  of  Common  Lot,  but  as  the  late  A.  W.  Haddan  pointed  out 
{Remains,  p.  412  ;  cf.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  ii.  70),  the  brethren 
paid  money  into  a  common  fund  while  not  sharing  a  common  life.  The  older  term, 
used  for  instance  in  the  translation  of  Ullmann's  excellent  book,  is  therefore  the 
better  one.  The  brethren  were  called  '  CoUationarii '  because  of  the  addresses  they 
gave  to  their  pupils.    SecNichols,  i.  18. 
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and  some  of  his  teachers  belonged  to  the  brethren.  This  society 
had  an  influence,  not  only  upon  Erasmus,  but  upon  many  others, 
that  deserves  especial  stress.  We  very  often  assume  too  great 
a  break  in  passing  from  medieval  education  and  medieval  thought 
to  those  of  the  Reformation  age.  But  after  all  one  age  changes 
very  slowly  into  another,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  student  to 
search  for  continuity  and  not  save  himself  trouble  by  postulating 
revolution  or  sudden  creations.  Among  the  many  less  perceptible 
means  by  which  the  medieval  world  moulded  the  modem  was 
this  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Lot.  Its  work  was  quiet  and 
directed  to  form  individuals,  not  to  gain  great  results  at  once  : 
it  was  continuous,  its  members  were  not,  so  to  speak,  always 
altering  their  triposes,  transforming  their  schools,  or  changing 
their  ideals  of  education  ;  their  work  was  thorough  and  it  was 
effective.  The  connexion  of  Erasmus  with  the  brotherhood  was 
more  than  a  chronological  fact.^ 

The  brotherhood  was  founded  by  Gerhard  Groot  at  Deventer 
about  1380  ;  it  was  inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  mysticism 
(a  feeling  which  found  its  best  home  in  the  middle  ages)  and  by 
the  idea  of  brotherhood  which  had  wrought  so  many  revivals  in 
the  same  Burgundian  lands.  From  the  days  of  Gerhard  onwards 
love  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers — shown  by  the  constant 
copjdng  of  manuscripts — was  a  special  feature  of  its  work. 
Another  was  the  education  of  the  young.  Not  only  at  Deventer 
but  also  at  's  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  where  Erasmus  was 
afterwards  for  two  years,  and  at  Stein  near  Gouda,  had  they  some 
of  their  celebrated  schools.  So  great  was  their  success  that  in 
some  places  even  the  girls  sang  Latin  songs  in  the  streets.  Nor 
were  their  methods  dry  :  the  classics  themselves  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  their  pupils,  and  this  was  specially  done  by  Alexander 
Hegius  at  Deventer.  Latin  they  had  conquered  and  towards 
Greek  they  advanced.  In  the  Netherlands  and  not  in  Italy  is 
to  be  sought  the  true  birthplace  of  the  German  Renaissance, 
which  was  not  artistic,  was  certainly  not  pagan,  but  was  from 
first  to  last  practical  and  educational  in  its  aims,  keeping  through- 
out in  close  touch  with  theology.  If  on  the  side  of  mysticism  it 
brought  forth  Thomas  a  Kempis,^  on  the  side  of  learning  it 
brought  forth  Rudolph  Agricola. 

*  An  interesting  analogy  for  the  influence  of  medieval  education  upon  Reformation, 
and  even  more  modern,  scholarship  is  given  by  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  F. 
Leach  :  see  his  Schools  of  Medieval  England  (1916)  and  his  other  publications.  Many 
schools,  supposed  to  be  modern,  were  really  medieval  foundations,  in  some  cases 
with  a  long  history. 

*  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  (of  Kempen)  was  the  copyist, 
not  the  author,  of  the  complete  Imitatio.  The  history  of  the  manuscript  points 
(1)  to  its  being  a  composite  work  (which  is  also  to  be  seen  from  internal  evidence) 
and  (2)  to  its  original  home  being  Italy.     The  background  of  the  discussion  is  the 
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From  1476  to  1482,  six  of  the  most  susceptible  years  of 
life,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  fifteen,  first  at  Deventer,  with  its 
traditions  and  its  occasional  visits  from  Zinthius  and  Rudolph 
Agricola,^  and  afterwards  at  Bois-le-Duc,  with  its  memories 
of  days  when  it  could  count  2,000  scholars,  Erasmus  was  under 
the  power  of  this  system .^  A  simple  living  piety,  a  mysticism 
which  never  lost  hold  upon  practical  life,  inspired  it,  and 
its  motto  was  that  *  liberty  of  spirit  was  the  greatest  good 
in  the  spiritual  life  '.  About  minute  points  the  founder  cared 
not  to  speculate,  and  on  many  secondary  matters  (I  will  only 
instance  confession  and  pilgrimages)  the  tone  of  thought  was 
independent.  Things  were  judged  more  by  their  practical  value 
than  by  the  weight  of  custom  that  lay  behind  them.  It  is  curious 
that  the  brothers  were  often  called  after  St.  Jerome — ^the  Father 
for  whom  Erasmus  had  formed  a  special  liking  at  an  early  stage  ;  ^ 
— and  the  Father,  upon  whose  biblical  labours  and  theological 
position  Erasmus  endeavoured  to  form  himself,  was  their  patron 
saint.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  brotherhood  had 
been  attacked  (at  the  Council  of  Constance,  for  instance)  by 
the  monastic  orders,  especially  by  the  Dominicans,  for  belonging 
to  no  special  order.  An  attempted  rule,  that  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Common  Lot,  had  shown  little  stability,  and  the  brethren — 
Tertiaries,  so  to  speak — were  only  semi-monastic  at  most.  If 
the  monks  criticized  them,  they  in  their  turn  had  a  keen  eye  for 
the  failings  of  the  Regulars,  and  here  again  their  influence  upon 
Erasmus  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  he  supposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  express  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  his  letter 
to  Grunnius  *  disparages  their  schools,  representing  them  as  mei« 
traps  for  monasteries.  The  letter  was,  however,  written  with 
a  special  bias  and  was  meant  to  influence  Leo  X  towards  releasing 
him  from  the  troublesome  obligation  to  wear  his  '  habit '  or  for 
some  even  greater  privilege.     Quite  apart  from  this,  it  is  very 

medieval  view  of  plagiarism :  writers  used  preceding  works  freely  without  any  pre- 
judice against  doing  so  and  without  any  idea  of  a  writer's  moral  copyright.  This 
was  the  case  with  writers  of  chronicles  and  also  with  theologians.  What  Thomas  says 
of  himself  need  only  mean  that  he  compiled  or  copied  the  work  with  the  idea  of 
rendering  it  useful.  *  See  Allen,  i.  581. 

'  For  the  dates  of  Erasmus's  school  life  see  Allen,  i.  584  ;   Nichols,  i.  17  f. 

*  There  is  a  useful  note  on  Erasmus  and  St.  Jerome  in  Allen,  ii.  210,  as  complete 
as  most  of  this  writer's  admirable  work  is.  As  early  as  June  1489  (see  Ep.  22, 
Allen,  i.  103)  Erasmus  says  he  had  read  St.  Jerome's  letters  and  copied  them 
out;  and  this  field  of  study  was  never  neglected  onwards  down  to  1512.  The 
correspondence  with  Cornelius  Gerard  is  most  important :  see  Allen,  i.  586-7 ; 
Nichols,  i.  75.    For  Erasmus's  imitation  of  Jerome,  Nichols,  i.  87. 

*  See  Ep.  447,  Allen,  ii.  291-3  n. ;  Nichols,  i.  20f.  and  ii,  ch.  xxx.  Erasmus  wished 
to  hold  benefices  and  therefore  he  needed  dispensation  on  account  of  his  birth,  but 
he  wished  to  say  little  of  this.  He  had  a  dispensation  from  his*  habit ',  but  this  may 
have  applied  only  to  Italy.  He  may  have  outstepped  its  provisions,  but  probably  he 
nished  to  be  safeguarded  against  an  enforced  return  to  Stein. 
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difficult  to  give  a  completely  fair  account  of  one's  own  develop- 
ment and  to  assign  a  proper  weight  to  the  influences  which  have 
formed  one's  character ;  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  write  an 
Apologia  pro  vita  sua  or  describe  himself  in  the  past.  More- 
over, Erasmus  himself  tells  us  that  at  Deventer  he  got  the  first 
taste  of  a  better  training/  and  he  arrived  at  Bois-le-Duc,  a 
more  backward  school  than  Deventer,  '  knowing  more  than  his 
teachers '.  A  boy  of  thirteen  does  not  usually  know  by  heart, 
as  he  did,  all  the  works  of  Terence  and  Horace.^  Adrian  VI  was 
a  product  of  the  same  school  of  Deventer,  and  a  system  which 
gained  the  praise  of  Gerson  at  an  earlier  date,  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  at  a  later,  cannot  have  been  wholly  bad  in  the 
days  of  Erasmus.  For  its  very  method  aimed  at  forming  scholars 
such  as  Erasmus  was,  and  if  an  Erasmus  was  produced  it  was 
surely  not  by  accident.  Left  without  father  and  mother,  urged 
to  the  step  by  guardians  who  cared  more  for  his  property  than 
for  himself,  in  1486  he  made  his  profession  as  a  Regular  in  the 
Augustinian  monastery  of  Stein  ;  and  although  the  society  was 
uncongenial  and  its  manners  rough,  he  carried  on  the  study  of 
good  letters  with  his  friend  William  Herman  as  a  comrade. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  condensed  a  work  of  Valla's  on  the 
teaching  of  Latin,^  and  even  thus  early  he  had  gained  his  great 
taste  for  St.  Jerome.  But  his  study  of  Valla  was  not  solely 
philological.  He  says  he  was  exploring  in  an  old  monastic  library, 
when  '  (for  no  coverts  afford  more  delightful  sport)  some  game 
of  no  common  sort  fell  into  my  net '.  It  was  Valla's  notes  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  these  were  a  great  delight  to  him.* 

But  the  Netherlands  with  their  shifting  politics  were  then, 
as  now,  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  other  lands,  and  in  1491 
Erasmus  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Cambrai,*  a  patron 
who  is  described  as  lacking  in  generosity  and  who  after  all  did 
not  open  to  his  client  the  expected  road  to  Italy.  In  1492  Erasmus 
was  ordained  priest,  and  between  this  date  and  1496  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  had  still  much  of  its  old  reputa- 
tion, and  where  Greek  was  taught  as  it  had  been  since  1458, 
even  if  now  inefficiently  under  Hermonymus,  '  twofold  times 
a  Greek,  always  hungry  and  asking  heavy  fees  '.®  His  experiences 
there,  described  later  in  letters  and  in  the  Colloquies,  at  the 
college  of  Montaigu,  and  at  a  hostel  for  poor  students,  are  well 

'  In  his  earlier  letters  there  is  no  expression  of  discontent  with  his  early  schools. 
See  Nichols,  i.  88.    This  is  curiously  parallel  to  Luther  and  his  early  monastic  life. 

*  So  we  are  told  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  a  letter  to  Hermann,  bishop  of  Cologne 
(see  Nichols,  i.  36). 

*  For  his  study  of  Valla  see  Nichols,  i.  69  ;  for  the  epitome,  pp.  86-7 ;  Allen,  L  587. 

*  See  Nichols,  i.  381 ;  Allen,  L  407.  »  Allen,  i,  app.  v,  p.  587. 

*  In  Epistle  to  Antony,  abbot  of  St.  Bertin  (Nichols,  i.  314  ;  Allen,  i.  .353).     On 
Erasmus  at  Paris  see  Nichols,  i,  cc.  iv,  v,  and  vi. 
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known.*  The  hard  life  left  its  mark  in  illness,  and  the  profitable 
care  of  private  pupils,  among  whom  Thomas  Grey  ^  and  William 
Hunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  were  the  richest,  was,  after  all,  a  distraction 
from  the  main  end  of  his  life.  Some  offers  he  refused  ;  no  bribe 
shall  lead  him  away  from  sacred  studies  :  '  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  university  to  teach  or  to  make  money,  but  to  learn,'  ^  and  to 
learn,  with  the  far-off  hope  of  a  journey  to  Italy  before  him,*  he 
was  resolved. 

It  should  be  noted,  I  think,  that  Erasmus  was  essentially 
cosmopolitan  because  he  was  essentially  medieval  :  the  traditiouB 
of  the  Empire  lingered  longest  about  the  scholastic  world,  and 
Erasmus,  with  no  fatherland  to  speak  of  or  rather  with  a  father- 
land that  had  once  been  Grerman,^  and  had  scarcely  yet  grown 
to  be  Dutch,  fell  easily  into  the  scholar's  place  in  such  a  world  and 
such  a  brotherhood  of  learning.  If  he  missed  the  inspiration 
of  patriotism,  he  was  equally  removed  from  the  isolation  that 
sometimes  goes  with  it,  and  so  Erasmus,  who  thought  in  the  same 
Latin  which  he  spoke,^  is  the  finished  tjrpe  of  a  medieval  scholar, 
a  type  which  gradually  died  out  after  the  Reformation  and  the 
separation  of  the  nations,  although  here  and  there  it  left  a  stray 
representative,  and  a  stray  representative  only,  in  such  scholars 
as  Casaubon. 

To  this  stage  of  his  career  belong  especially  the  most  painful 
letters  of  his  life,  those  which  deal  with  his  patrons  and  his 
relations  to  them  :  the  stingy  Englishman  from  whom  much  was 
expected  and  little  gained,  the  Lady  of  Veere,  the  owner  of 
Toumehem,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin.  He  would  prefer, 
he  tells  Batt,  *  a  certain  amount  of  cash  sent  with  "  his  letter" 
to  a  most  ample  sum  on  paper  '.'  There  were  few,  he  says,  who 
would  give  enough  to  maintain  a  man  able  to  write  books  worthy 
of  immortality.  '  Tell  my  Lady ',  he  writes  to  Batt,  '  that 
I  cannot  for  shame  expose  my  state  to  her,'  and  then  he  describes 

'  See  the  Colloquies  under  'Ix^voipayia  :  George.  '  Out  of  what  hencoop  or  cave 
do  you  come  ?  '  Lewis.  *  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  '  Oeorge.  *  Because 
you  have  been  so  poorly  fed  :  you  are  so  thin,  a  person  may  see  through  you  and  yon 
crackle  with  dryness.  Whence  come  you  ?  '  Leivia.  '  I  come  from  the  C!oUege  of 
Montaigu.' 

*  Not,  as  often  said  to  have  been ,  a  member  (at  any  rate  a  legitimate  one)  of  the 
Dorset  family.    See  Nichols,  i.  115  ;  Allen,  i.  174  (£p.  58). 

*  See  Epistle  to  Nicholas  Werner  (Allen,  i.  159  ;  Nichols,  i.  118). 

*  See  Epistle  to  Arnold  Bostius  (Allen,  i.  202 ;  Nichols.  L  160). 

*  For  Erasmus's  scanty  German  see  Ep.  635,  Le  Clerc ;  for  his  linguistic  know- 
ledge, Richter,  Erasmu-a-Stitdien,  app.  B,  p.  xix  f. 

*  So  did  Isaac  Williams  at  a  later  day.  In  writing  an  English  essay  he  thought 
it  out  in  Latin  and  then  translated  it  into  English  (see  his  Avtobiography).  England 
and  its  old  schools  had  a  little  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
in  its  turn  had  not  broken  touch  with  the  middle  ages.  The  disuse  of  the  study  of 
later  Latin  was  the  cause  of  much  division  in  thought  and  taste. 

'  Nichols,  i.  180. 
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himself  as  he  really  was.^  The  constant  gifts  of  money  from 
great  people,  always  sought  for  but  not  always  gained  ;  the 
caution  of  such  as  Archbishop  Warham  (afterwards  a  generous 
friend),  who  suspected  that  a  book  o£fered  to  him  for  dedication 
had  been  previously  given  elsewhere — ^these  are  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  medieval  method  of  endowing  research  and  sup- 
porting literature.  All  we  can  say,  I  think,  is  that  Erasmus 
came  through  the  process  with  less  loss  of  dignity  than  many 
others,  and  kept  his  independence  better  than  most.  If  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  we  read  less  of  this  alms-seeking  and  alms- 
giving, it  is  due  not  only  to  his  having  gained  a  surer  footing, 
but  also  to  the  growth  of  the  printing-press.  Aldus  at  Venice 
and  then  Froben  at  Basle  took  the  place  of  patrons  :  the  printing- 
press,  it  is  true,  did  much  to  destroy  the  copyist-scholar  of 
the  Common  Lot,  but  the  printer's  home  at  Basle  with  its  large 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  with  its  congenial  group  of  scholars 
assured  to  Erasmus  some  independence  and  freedom  from  the 
wearier  cares  of  life.  In  a  wider  and  a  sounder  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  literature  and  a  new  way  of  gaining  means  to  live, 
we  see  the  chief  trace  of  his  Italian  career.  He  came  into  touch 
with  the  printers,  who  were  then  publishers  and  also  supporters 
of  writers,  and  what  he  had  learnt  from  Aldus  at  Venice  he  after- 
wards could  apply  to  Froben  at  Basle. 

In  1499-1500  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  on 
the  invitation  of  Thomas  Grocyn.  Here  he  found  a  '  thick  crop 
of  ancient  learning  '  ;  ^  and  in  another  direction  he  soon  became 
a  tolerable  huntsman  and  no  bad  rider,  even  if  we  find  him  on 
a  later  visit  leaving  the  care  of  his  horse  to  others  and  especially 
to  his  friend  William  Gunnell  at  Landbeach,  where  Parker  was 
afterwards  rector  :  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  had  also  sometimes 
cause  to  regret  his  dealings  with  those  who  knew  more  of  horses 
than  he  did  himself.  How  the  English  ladies  kissed  him  on  intro- 
duction and  he  shamelessly  told  is  a  well-known  story.  There 
were  other  sufferings  too  :  our  houses  were  not  warm  enough, 
and  the  discomforts  of  a  country  house  at  Landbeach,  whither 
he  long  afterwards  withdrew  from  Cambridge  through  fear  of 
plague,  soon  drove  him  thence  back  to  town.  From  our  customs 
officers  he  also  suffered  :  after  his  first  visit  he  was  allowed  to 
return  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  gold,  the  rest  being  con- 
fiscated in  the  interests  of  '  the  King's  treasure  '.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  publish  quickly  a  small  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and 

'  See  the  whole  letter  in  Nichols,  i.  298  f .  ;  Allen,  i.  325.  He  wants  help  to  get  hia 
doctor's  degree  in  Italy,  but  especially  for  '  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome 
and  the  revival  of  true  theology '. 

^  See  Epp.  456,  457,  and  540  in  Allen,  vol.  ii.  Bishop  Fisher  admired  Reuchlin. 
See  also  Nichols,  iii,  passim. 
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this  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  the  Adages.  On  a  later  return 
journey  his  portmanteau  containing  liis  manuscript  of  St.  Jerome 
was  bundled  into  another  boat  and  caused  him  many  misgivings. 
As  we  read  and  feel  with  him  we  seem  to  be  in  almost  modem  times. 

It  was  on  this  first  visit  that  he  made  friends  with  Colet 
and  More ;  thus  forming  the  brotherhood  which  Seebohm 
described  so  well.  But  there  is  one  criticism  of  Seebohm's  book 
which  must  be  made.  He  depicts  Colet  as  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  little  band,  so  far  as  they  had  a  common  aim  at  all.  Yet 
long  before  Erasmus  saw  Colet  he  had  marked  out,  indeed  his 
teachers  had  marked  out  for  him,  the  path  of  biblical  study 
and  of  a  living  theology.  Even  his  dislike  of  the  scholastic  method, 
the  scientific  jargon,  the  technical  terminology  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  existed  before,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Common  Lot  stood  far  removed  from  scholastic  lines.  Writing 
to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Thomas  Grey,  before  this  visit  to  England, 
he  said  *  :  '  I,  the  famous  theologian,  have  become  a  Scotist  .  .  . 
you  have  not  the  least  notion  of  a  theological  slumber.  .  .  .'  And 
he  says  of  Epimenides,  '  he  also  published  theological  books, 
and  in  them  tied  such  syllogistic  knots  that  he  could  never  imtie 
himself  '.  Epimenides  slept,  it  is  true,  but  '  most  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  to-day  never  waken  at  all '.  Epimenides  has  come  to 
life  again  in  Scotus.  Erasmus  himself  is  striving  to  become 
a  theologian  of  their  type  :  '  I  am  doing  my  utmost  not  to  say 
anything  in  pure  Latin,  to  give  up  all  grace  and  wit,  and  I  think 
I  am  succeeding.  There  is  hope  they  will  at  last  own  Erasmus.' 
But  he  kept  his  wit,  while  some  of  them  had  never  much  to  lose. 
All  this  language  of  his  is,  he  explains,  only  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  day,  with  their  brains  rotten, 
their  speech  barbarous,  their  minds  dull,  their  learning  thorny, 
their  manners  rude,  their  life  savouring  of  hjrpocrisy,  and  their 
hearts  as  black  as  night.  Erasmus  and  Colet  were  brothers 
indeed  :  like  true  friends  they  thought  the  same  and  wished  the 
same,  but  Erasmus  in  his  ideal  of  theology  owed  little  or  no 
original  inspiration  to  the  great  Englishman.  The  tribute 
Erasmus  laid  upon  the  grave  of  his  lamented  friend  was  great 
indeed,  but  it  is  matched  by  another  which  he  paid  to  the 
memory  of  another,  of  Vitrarius,^  the  Franciscan  of  St.  Omer, 
from  whom  he  had  derived  an  impulse  towards  a  study  of  St.  Paul 
and  also  of  the  Fathers,  and  whose  resemblance  to  Colet  was 
strong:  he  was  a  monk  out  of  harmony  with  the  level  tones 
around  him,  the  very  ideal  of  the  truest  monk. 

Among  the  names  of  his  earliest  friends  and  constant  corre- 

'  Nichols,  i.  141  f.,  Allen,  i.  190.     This  letter  is  a  good  description  of  Erasmus's 
views,  and  the  early  date,  August  1597,  may  be  noted. 

*  See  Dnunmond,  i.  123  f. ;  Allen,  i.  372  (note  to  £p.  163, 1.  3),  and  Ep.  169. 
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spondents  appear  three  :  Cornelius  Gerard,  Cornelius  Aurelius, 
and  Cornelius  Lopsen.^  The  insight  of  Mr.  Allen  has  succeeded 
in  identifying  all  these  as  the  same  friend  under  different  names, 
for  '  Aurelius  '  was  the  equivalent  of  '  van  Gouda  ',  although 
he  had  previously  been  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  two  others. 
Cornelius  had  urged  Erasmus  to  read  the  Fathers,  and  above  all 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome.  In  reply  Erasmus  says  he  has  read  and 
even  copied  them  out  carefully,  and  this  is  one  indication  among 
many  of  his  early  bent  towards  such  studies.^  In  the  Epistle  to 
Grunnius  we  have  the  pathetic  story  of  Erasmus  and  his  youthful 
friend  sitting  up  late  in  their  little  cells  by  dim  candle-light  and 
studying  together  classics  and  the  works  of  their  beloved  Fathers. 
The  next  years  1500-3  are  spent  at  Paris  and  in  short  visits 
which  had  little  permanent  effect  upon  his  life.  In  1503-4 
he  is  for  the  first  time  at  Louvain,  where  he  had  many  friends, 
Dorpius  and  others,  and  where  the  university  afterwards  became 
the  stronghold  of  conservatism.  In  1506  he  was  once  more  in 
England  and  on  this  visit  added  Tunstall  and  Warham  to  his 
friends  and  patrons,  while  he  also  paid  a  short  visit  to  Cambridge. 
England  he  left  for  Italy.  It  was  naturally  the  Renaissance  side 
of  Roman  life  which  most  impressed  him,  and  we  may  consider 
that  his  reputation  was  now  nearing  the  height  at  which  it  stood 
so  long.  To  visit  Italy  was  the  dream  of  every  scholar,  especially 
of  those  who,  as  Beatus  Rhenanus  assures  us  Erasmus  was, 
were  mainly  self-taught.^  And  Erasmus  himself  tells  us  that  his 
mind  was  in  Italy,  which  he  visited  chiefly  to  improve  his  Greek. 
But  Italian  wars,  the  prevalent  plague,  and  varied  misfortunes 
spoilt  his  visit ;  moreover,  the  charge  of  the  pupils  was  a  hindrance 
to  his  freedom.  From  the  common  life  of  the  country  he  stood 
apart ;  Italian  he  spoke  even  less  than  German  :  ^  of  both  lan- 
guages he  knew  a  few  words,  just  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  travel,  but,  for  instance  when  he  met  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Spalatin  had  to  interpret  for  him.  And  at  Rome  it  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  learned,  especially  of  Tommaso  Inghirami,  a  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  in  which  he  most  delighted.^   Significantly  enough, 

'  See  Allen,  i.  92,  and  app.  iv  ;  also  Nichols,  i.  56-8. 

""  See  Allen,  i.  103,  and  Nichols,  i.  75. 

'  Beatus  Rhenanus  says  in  his  life  of  Erasmus  that  save  for  the  rudiments,  he  had 
been  self-taught.  For  Beatus  see  Allen,  Age  oj  Erasmus,  154  f.  For  the  Italian 
visit  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Nolhac's  admirable  book,  Erasme  en  Italic,  and  to  the 
notes  in  Allen's  Epistolae  Erasmi.  At  Bologna,  in  the  house  of  Paolo  Bombasio, 
Erasmus  studied  Greek  for  himself  with  the  help  of  his  friends.  On  Bombasio  see 
Nichols,  i.  427,  and  Drummond,  i.  169. 

*  He  says,  'Italice  non  intelligo'  (in  1535).  He  could  not  write  easily  in  his 
native  tongue:  so  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lang;  see  Nichols,  i.  153,  and  Allen,  i.  216. 
He  only  wrote  in  bad  French :  see  Nichols,  i.  236,  and  Allen,  i.  287. 

*  Erasmus  speaks  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  in  a  letter  to  Campeggio  in  1520.  Else- 
where there  was  a  great  dearth  of  sacred  books. 
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he  writes  to  Aldus  Manutius  expressing  surprise  that  he  had  not 
so  far  published  the  New  Testament.^  It  is  clear  that  while 
Italy,  and  the  Aldine  Press  as  suiting  Italian  taste,  were  chiefly 
interested  in  secular  literature,  Erasmus  was  already  absorbed 
in  sound  theology  and  sacred  learning.  But  Rome  he  rightly 
held,  as  his  correspondents  did,  to  be  the  common  fatherland  of 
learned  men.^  But  save  for  the  friends  ^  he  made  and  his  visit 
to  the  Aldine  Press,  Italy  had  been  a  disappointment.  At  Rome 
he  might  have  stayed  for  good,  and  in  Sicily  he  might  at  a  later 
time  have  become  a  bishop,  but  the  lines  of  his  life  would  have 
had  to  be  greatly  altered  in  such  a  case.  At  Venice  he  visited 
the  press  of  Aldus,  and  (as  I  am  told  is  sometimes  done  even  now) 
he  pretended  there  to  be  only  an  agent  for  Erasmus  without  full 
power  to  treat  for  him.  The  generosity  of  the  publisher-printer, 
however,  did  away  with  the  need  for  any  such  subterfuge  ;  he 
stayed  there  some  time  and  the  third  edition  of  his  Adages 
appeared  as  the  result.  Venice  had  also  made  him  bedfellow 
of  Aleander,  a  much-admired  cosmopolitan  scholar,  whom  he  at 
first  highly  esteemed  and  recommended  but  whom  at  a  later  date 
he  thought  to  be  the  centre  of  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  promises  of  Italian  help  remained  mere 
promises,  and  the  discomforts  of  the  journey,  with  the  oppressive 
stoves  in  the  inns,  with  the  mixed  company  in  them,  and  with 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  garlic,  remained  to  the  fastidious  scholar 
a  horrible  memory,  revealed  in  the  Colloquies.  It  was  on  the 
return  journey,  moving  towards  his  friend  More  in  England, 
that  he  planned  the  Encomium  Moriae,  which  was  written  in 
a  week  *  after  his  arrival  (1509).  In  Italy  he  had  added  to  the 
Greek  which  he  had  learnt  both  at  Oxford  and  by  himself,  and  he 
had  also  received  the  hall-mark  of  a  doctor's  degree  from  the 
university  of  Turin.*  It  was  small  wonder  that  his  fellow  monks 
at  Stein  should  urge  such  a  celebrated  brother  to  return  to 
their  fold.  But  brighter  and  more  congenial  prospects  were 
now  opening  before  him  :  '  mountains  of  gold  were  offered  '  him, 
and  at  a  later  date  he  says  he  could  not  have  lived  had  it  not 
been  for  the  help  so  freely  sent  from  England.*  Scholars  there 
seemed  to  have  come  to  their  own,  for  Henry  VIII,  who  when 

'  Nolhac,  p.  98  ;  Allen,  i.  438. 

*  Riario  to  Erasmns :  *  Roma  communis  literatorum  omnium  et  patria  est  et 
aUrix  et  euectrix  '  (1515):  Allen,  ii.  118. 

*  John  Watson,  writing  to  Erasmus  in  1516,  says  he  found  Erasmus  celebrated  in 
Italy,  and  that  people  were  proud  to  have  met  him.  See  Nichols,  ii.  334 ;  Allen, 
ii.  3Uf. 

*  See  Nichols,  ii.  5 ;  Allen,  i.  459  and  ii.  94. 

*  Not  Bologna:  see  Nolhac,  Arasme  en  Italie,  pp.  9-10;  Nichols,  i.  24,  28,  and 
417. 

*  On  Erasmus's  d^ree  at  Cambridge,  into  which  the  late  Dr.  Searle  of  Queens' 
College  made  researches,  see  Allen,  vol.  i,  app.  vi. 
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a  boy  had  challenged  Erasmus  to  prove  his  powers,  was  now  the 
king,  and  under  his  smile  learning  seemed  likely  to  flourish. 
From  Louvain  almost  alone  came  a  murmur  against  the  Praise 
of  Folly ^  the  success  of  which  indeed  surprised  its  author  most 
of  all ;  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  pleased 
with  it,  and  we  need  not  suppose  its  appearance  would  have 
been  a  bar  to  its  author's  promotion  ;  some  of  the  monks,  the 
'  obscure  men '  who  were  later  on  to  attack  Reuchlin,  might  dis- 
like what  they  understood  of  it,  and  to  them  its  elegant  Latinity 
was  of  itself  suspicious. 

To  this  time  belongs,  not,  it  is  true,  the  first,  but  a  stronger 
impulse  towards  theology  and,  along  with  it,  towards  teaching. 
Nothing  is  worth  doing,  he  says,  except  theology,  and,  in  his 
letters  of  this  period,  teaching  appears  as  a  most  honourable 
work.  The  paganism  of  Italy  had  disgusted  him  although 
its  classic  glamour  had  so  strongly  drawn  him.  If  the  Novum 
Instrumentum,  the  great  biblical  work  of  Erasmus,  did  not 
appear  until  much  later,  the  copy  of  a  manuscript  made  by  Peter 
Meghen^  (the  one-eyed  carrier,  the  Cyclops  of  the  letters)  is 
dated  1506-9,  so  that  the  work  itself  was  thought  of  and  in  process 
at  an  early  date.  His  collation  of  the  New  Testament  was  now 
finished  and  his  St.  Jerome  well  on  the  way.  This  fresh  impulse 
towards  biblical  work  was  due  not  only  to  his  friendship  with 
Colet  and  to  that  deepening  of  early  tendencies  which  so  often 
happens  in  middle  age,  but  also  to  his  Italian  journey  and  his 
association  with  the  press  at  Venice.  He  had  seen  how  much 
was  possible,  and  the  scholar  of  the  study  was  on  the  way  to 
becoming  the  author  of  the  busy  world,  independent  of  the 
patrons  who  helped  him  so  grudgingly.^ 

His  sojourn  at  Cambridge  is  perhaps  known  to  some  through 
his  complaints  about  the  small  beer  and  the  bad  wine.  His  own 
excuse  was  that  his  old  enemy  the  stone  (fatal  to  so  many 
medieval  scholars)  necessitated  wine  of  a  special  kind.  It  was 
Greek,  and  his  friend  Andreas  Ammonius  was  to  procure  it,  and 
payment  was  promised  even  beforehand.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  same  scandal  flourished  even  more  in  the  hot-house  air  of 
Italy,  where  Erasmus  was  depicted  working  double  tides  at  the 
Aldine  Press  and  drinking  more  than  double.  But  it  is  only 
a  scandalous  story,  and  to  clear  the  memory  of  Erasmus  it  is 

•  There  was  a  little  mystification  about  the  Praise  of  Folly,  as  there  was  in  a  greater 
degree  about  the  Jvlius  Exdusus.  The  work  was  taken  to  Paris  and  printed  (Erasmus 
says)  from  a  faulty  manuscript.  But  he  seems  to  have  taken  it  there  himself  (Nichols, 
ii.  16).    See  Nichols,  ii.  1  f.  and  5. 

«  See  Allen,  ii.  181-4,  and  also  164-6. 

*  His  search  for  patrons  still  continued,  as  can  be  seen,  for  instances,  in  some 
letters  printed  in  Nichols's  vol.  iii,  but  the  need  for  them  is  less  irksome  and  more 
incidental  than  at  first. 
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only  necessary  to  say  that  the  wine  was  sweetened  with  liquorice. 
His  stay  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Lady  Margaret  Reader, 
lasted  from  1511  to  1514;  the  university  was  but  a  poor  patron, 
and  part  of  the  time  the  plague,  which  he  mentions  so  often 
and  with  such  fear  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Gunnell,^  was 
rife  and  the  undegraduates,  few  in  number  to  begin  with,  were 
frightened  away.  He  had  been  promised  thirty  nobles  as  stipend, 
and  to  raise  this  sum  public  help  had  to  be  asked  for  ;  an  appeal 
was  made  by  the  university  to  the  liberality  of  Mountjoy.^  In 
his  last  six  months  at  Cambridge  Erasmus  spent  sixty  nobles, 
and  received  from  his  hearers  only  one.  But  at  Cambridge,  where 
Bishop  Fisher  and  the  foundation  of  the  Lady  Margaret  had 
already  done  something  for  sound  theology  and  for  training  in 
pastoral  work,  Erasmus  was  in  an  atmosphere  suited  to  himself, 
and  letters  such  as  those  of  Henry  Bullock  ^  of  Queens',  where 
Erasmus  stayed,  proved  that  his  sojourn  was  to  be  fruitful  for 
the  futiu^.  It  is  very  probable  that  Tindale  was  attracted  to 
Cambridge  by  the  teaching  of  the  great  scholar,  and  the  biblical 
tendency  which  was  so  strong  in  the  English  Reformation  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  due  to  Erasmus  and  his  work.  His  Paraphrases 
were'afterwards  ordered  to  be  placed  in  English  churches  ;  and 
we  may  remember  the  Bible  study  of  the  little  group  at  the 
White  Horse,*  some  of  whom  became  famous  in  later  days  and 
some  of  whom  passed  to  Wolsey's  foundation  at  Oxford. 

In  July  1514  Cambridge  and  London  were  left  for  Basle, 
to  which  he  travelled  by  way  of  Flanders,  reaching  the  home  of 
the  Amorbachs  and  Froben  in  August,  and  it  is  now  that  the 
central  part  of  his  life  begins.  At  Basle  he  made  many  friends, 
not  only  the  great  printers  but  their  readers  (as  we  should  call 
them  now),  and  above  all  Beatus  Rhenanus.  His  appointment 
as  coimsellor  to  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  emperor)  and  the 
invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Netherlands  was  an  honour 
due  to  his  renown.  In  March  1515  he  returned  to  England,  but 
in  June  of  that  year  he  paid  another  visit  to  Basle.  In  1516 
his  New  Testament  with  Latin  translation  and  notes  appeared, 
about  which  a  pretty  quarrel  raised  by  Stunica  in  Spain  and  by 
Edward  Lee  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York)  in  England  raged 
for  some  time.  The  work  was  the  application  of  sound  learning 
and  the  critical  method  to  theology.    His  critical  work  would  not 

'  Allen,  i,  550,  561 ;  Nichols,  ii  117,  132. 

»  The  letter  (probably  of  the  date  1512)  is  printed  in  Nichols,  vol.  ii,  app.  A,  p.  013, 
and  in  Allen,  L  613. 

»  See  Allen,  vol.  iii,  Ep.  826.  See  also  Mullingcr,  History  oj  the  University  oj 
Cambridge.  Bullock  afterwards  presided  at  the  Cambridge  burning  of  Luther's  works 
in  1521  (Mullinger,  i.  571). 

*  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  iii.  37.  Milman  {Latin  Christianity, 
ix.  346)  has  a  brief  but  good  stat«ment  of  the  importance  of  the  Paraphrases. 
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perhaps  be  highly  rated  now,  but  his  exegesis  was  always  reverent 
and  sometimes  new.  The  novelties,  however,  when  seized  upon 
by  those  who  had  not  the  writer's  own  regard  for  the  authority 
of  the  church,  were  sometimes  dangerously  used.  His  discussion 
of  our  Lord's  treatment  of  divorce,  for  instance,  fitted  in  too  well 
with  the  licence  of  the  day  not  to  be  carried  further,  and  much  of 
later  discussion  may  be  put  down  to  their  influence.^  For  instance 
in  Exeter  diocese  Bishop  Alley  found  some  malcontents  who  denied 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  and  their  opinions,  he  says, 
'  they  ground  upon  Erasmus  and  the  Germans  in  the  first  place 
even  if  more  especially  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Calvin  and 
Mr.  Bullinger  '.^  But  there  was  solid  work  and  reverent  love  of 
the  gospel  in  the  work,  and  it  did  not  fail  of  its  result.  Erasmus 
was  its  author,  but  the  method  he  followed  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  wrote  were  alike  those  of  his  early  teachers,  the  pious  and 
laborious  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot.  And  so  the  dying 
middle  ages  were  linked  by  their  greatest  product  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Reformation  age  itself. 

In  August  1516  Erasmus  left  England  for  the  Continent ; 
Calais,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Antwerp  again,  received  him  ;  a  short 
trip  to  England  in  March  and  April  in  1517,  during  which  he 
visited  Rochester,  brought  him  again  to  his  most  congenial 
friends  :  in  May  and  June  he  passed  over  again  to  Antwerp  (the 
home  of  the  court),  and  in  July  1517  he  settled  at  Louvain, 
surrounded  by  his  beloved  books  and  all  his  belongings.  Here 
he  made  his  home,  with  occasional  moves  to  Antwerp  and  a  longer 
journey  to  Basle  for  the  purpose  of  editing  his  most  important 
works  (May  to  August  1518).  Then  he  returned  to  Louvain  ; 
illness  met  him  on  the  way  and  made  him  wish  for  rest,  which  was, 
however,  denied  him  by  controversies  and  fear  of  attacks  more 
or  less  malicious.  Henceforth  his  health  caused  him  more  real 
anxiety  and  increased  his  fastidiousness.  But  by  this  time  the 
Lutheran  tragedy  had  begun  its  tumultuous  course,  sometimes 
rapid,  sometimes  slow,  but  always  full  of  discord  and  disturbance. 

Louvain  itself  reflected  the  movement  of  the  busier  world 
outside.  It  was  the  home  of  conservatism,  which  should  not 
always  be  interpreted  as  obscurantism,  for  there  were  also  better 
tendencies  of  thought  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  professorships  of  the  Three  Languages  were  founded 
to  the  glory  and  the  gain  of  the  great  university,  which  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  least  in  these  most  modern  days,  has  drawn  to 
itself  the  attention  of  the  world.     Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 

'  See  the  evidence  I  quoted  on  opinions  of  continental  divines  upon  divorce,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Divorce,  Minutes  o/  Evidence,  iii.  283  f. 

*  See  Strype,  Annals  (Oxford  ed.,  1824),  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  519.  For  the  reference  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Gibson's  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  i.  161. 
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studied  with  the  newer  zeal  were  called  to  the  help  of  the  older 
modes  of  thought.  In  this  academic  venture,  which  was  made 
possible  by  private  liberality,  Erasmus  took  the  deepest  interest, 
and  his  letters  are  filled  with  inquiries  about  suitable  candidates. 
Strangely  enough,  Hebrew  was  the  chair  most  easily  filled  ;  for 
Greek  and  Latin  it  was  rightly  thought  most  essential  that  experts 
capable  of  teaching  conversation  should  be  found.  Languages 
treated  as  dead  tended,  it  was  felt,  to  become  really  so  to  those 
who  studied  them.  Hitherto  Latin  had  been  a  living  tongue, 
and  by  its  great  unity  of  thought  and  literature  had  bound  into 
one  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  their  inspiration.  But  with 
the  Reformation  there  came  a  great  cleavage  of  thought,  and 
some  of  the  newer  school  gradually  ceased  to  use  the  old  material 
embodied  in  patristic,  scholastic,  and  legal  literature.  For  some 
generations  indeed  it  was  freely  used.  Reformers,  like  Melan- 
chthon  and  Beza  on  the  Continent  and  like  Cranmer  and  Jewel  in 
England,  founded  their  thought  and  arguments  upon  authorities 
and  collections  which  were  used  by  their  opponents  also.  Then 
theological  schools  of  opinion  based  upon  allegiance  to  party 
leaders  split  off  from  each  other.  These  schools  soon  came  to 
prefer  the  spirit  of  their  own  day  to  the  authoritative  tradition 
of  older  systems,  and  barriers  of  local  limits  shut  off  rising  genera- 
tions from  the  once  common  ground  of  ancient  and  medieval 
learning.  But  for  some  time  the  common  study  of  the  ancient 
tongues  delayed  the  change.  German  reformers  cherished  them, 
to  begin  with,  because  they,  like  Melanchthon,  had  grown  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  opposite  camp 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  led  by  the  solid  learning  of  Lainez,  were 
for  one  or  two  generations  imder  influences  much  the  same.* 
But  the  gradual  loss  of  a  common  language  and  the  growing 
disuse  of  common  material  shook  the  solid  ground  upon  which 
common  schools  had  once  stood  together.  Men  ceased  to  think 
or  read  in  common,  and  tendencies  of  all  kinds  pushed  them 
apart. 

All  this  was  to  be  seen  most  plainly  on  the  Continent ;  in 
England  things  were  a  little  different,  and  the  great  Caroline 
divines  are  found  using  the  old  material  and  entering  freely  into 
the  heritage  of  the  past.  Because  they  did  so,  they  seemed  to 
many  in  their  own  day  to  be  reactionary  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  world  aroimd  them  ;  but  just  because  they  did  so,  they 
possessed  a  solidity  of  thought  and  a  continuity  of  tradition 
which  make  the  study  of  them  most  valuable  for  us  to-day. 

•  The  educational  changes  which  gather  around  the  Ratio  Studiorum  and  its 
history  illustrate  the  change.  The  changing  opinions  about  Erasmus  are  seen  in  the 
curious  variations  about  his  works  in  the  index :  see  G.  H.  Putnam,  The  Censorship 
of  the  Church  of  Borne,  i.  196  f.  and  225 ;  i.  338  f. ;  ii.  14. 
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This  revolution  of  thought  on  a  large  scale  was  completed  every- 
where before  the  Reformation  was  two  centuries  old  ;  medieval 
learning,  medieval  ways  of  thought  were  slowly  lost,  and  the 
middle  ages  themselves  seemed  useless  and  far  away.  Medieval 
Latin  was  cast  aside  like  an  ancient  and  discarded  dress  :  it 
has  been  left  for  our  own  generation  to  disinter  medieval  thought, 
and  through  endeavours  at  understanding  the  middle  ages,  to 
restore  the  continuity  which  the  Reformation,  even  more  by 
its  change  of  education  than  by  its  new  theology,  had  unhappily 
destroyed.  The  Trilingual  College  at  Louvain,  and  such  new  founda- 
tions sharing  the  spirit  of  the  past,  had,  therefore,  an  influence 
and  a  significance  entirely  their  own.  Unhappily,  both  those 
who  might  have  supported  them  from  the  inside  but  did  not,  and 
those  who  attacked  them  from  outside,  hindered  their  full  fruition. 
So  the  foundation  over  which  Erasmus  watched  with  such  loving 
care  did  not  achieve  all  that  it  might.  It  remained  a  model  for 
other  universities  to  copy,  but  at  Louvain  itself  there  were 
theologians  who  looked  on  it  with  suspicion,  and  the  course 
of  politics,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  denied  it  the  international 
importance  it  should  have  gained.  At  Louvain,^  then,  Erasmus 
found  himself  in  the  future  stronghold  of  the  Counter-Reformation ; 
incidentally,  too,  he  came  into  closer  touch  with  Ulric  von  Hutten 
who  represented  those  sides  of  the  German  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  with  which  he  himself  was  least  in  sympathy,^ 
and  whom  he  had  already  met  at  Mainz  in  1514^  and  some  three 
years  later  at  Frankfort.  With  the  death  of  Colet  in  1519,  and 
with  the  growing  ferment  in  Germany,  he  seems  to  be  losing 
friends  of  his  own  standing,  some  by  death  and  others  more 
sadly  by  division  ;  he  is  drawn  into  new  connexions,  and  from 
1518  onwards  his  relations  to  leaders  like  Luther  and  Hutten 
are  increasingly  important. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  attitude  of  Erasmus  towards 
admitted  abuses  :  his  Colloquies  and  the  Praise  of  Folly  are 
evidence  enough  in  themselves.  The  important  point  is  that 
amid  the  rising  uproar  everything  he  denoted  by  his  expression 
'  good  letters  '  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  In  his  letters  he  writes 
more  than  once  that  he  was  never  '  a  teacher  of  error  or 
a  leader  of  riot.'  *  On  the  positive  side  it  became  evident  that 
while  ready  freely  to  criticize  even  a  pope  (if  he  did  write  Julius 

'  '  I  heard  a  camel  preach  at  Louvain,  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  is  new ' :  Canonization  of  John  Reuchlin  in  Colloquies. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  later  relations  between  Erasmus  and  Hutten  see  Strauss, 
Life  of  Ulric  von  Hutten,  pp.  58,  172,  211,  324  f.,  and  355  (Eng.  translation  by  Mrs.  G. 
Sturge,  1874). 

'  Allen,  ii.  4,  n.  12  ;  also  Ep.  365  (ii.  155  f.) ;  Nichols,  ii.  154. 

*  See  Drummond,  ii.  44,  and  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  Allen,  iii.  587 ;  Nichols,  iii.  378. 
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EocdvMLS^  he  was  none  the  less  a  little  ready  to  avoid  owning 
it  as  his  offspring),  he  yet  held  the  papacy  to  be  the  centre  of 
unity  and  a  possible  source  of  reform.  His  own  favourite  methods 
were  calm  and  quiet ;  new  disturbances  he  feared  to  excite, 
for  they  so  often  turned  out  contrary  to  expectation. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  use  satire  :  it  was  first  cousin 
to  his  peculiar  humour.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Spanish  Observant 
attacked  him  and  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as  an  excuse  for 
imperfections  in  his  work.  The  mere  title  of  the  reply  quietly 
disposed  of  such  an  antagonist :  Responsio  adversus  febricitarUis 
cuiusdam  Ubellum.  But  satire  backed  up  by  a  life  like  Hutten's 
was  worse  than  useless,  and  so  the  two  men  parted  company. 
Just  as  Erasmus  differed  from  Hutten,  so  the  Colloquies  and 
Praise  of  Folly  differed  from  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum. 
The  latter,  brilliant  though  it  was,  was  purely  literary  ;  the  former 
have  a  dominant  ethical  purpose.  Erasmus,  moreover,  a  citizen 
of  the  world  but  with  no  real  home  or  fatherland  of  his  own, 
failed  to  understand  the  national  fire  which,  after  all,  burnt  in 
the  very  words  of  the  riotous  knight  he  loathed.  '  Beata  Tran- 
quillitas  '  was  not  the  motto  of  Mutianus  Rufus  alone.  And  yet 
so  disturbed  was  the  state  of  public  opinion,  so  peculiar  was 
the  position  of  Erasmus  himself,  that  he  was  suspected  on  the 
one  hand  of  writing  the  attack  of  Henry  VIII  upon  Luther  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  writing  Luther's  reply. 

Hutten,  unlike  Erasmus,  welcomed  revolution,  both  religious 
and  political.  The  intercourse  between  the  two  men  gradually 
became  a  trial  of  fence,  the  one  seeking  to  involve  the  other 
while  he  was  skilfully  kept  at  bay.  Hutten  was  anxious  to  draw 
Erasmus  into  his  own  circle,  or  at  any  rate  to  claim  the  credit 
of  so  great  an  ally  ;  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  much  as  he 
had  admired  Hutten  to  begin  with,  was  resolved  to  avoid  entangle- 
ments only  too  likely  to  become  discreditable.  Hutten,  moreover, 
showed  himself  somewhat  unscrupulous  ;  he  printed  without 
leave  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  his  patron,  Albert  of  Mainz, 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  favourably.^  Then  later  on  a  bitter 
attack  by  Hutten  upon  Archbishop  Lee,  who  had  criticized  the 
Novum  Instrumentum,  did  not  fit  the  great  scholar's  idea  of  con- 
troversy. Hutten  tried  to  frighten  ^  Erasmus  into  a  whole- 
hearted advocacy  of  Lutheranism  and  was  particularly  displeased 
with  a  letter  to  Laurinus  (1523)  defining  the  Erasmian  position 
in  the  Lutheran  controversies.*  On  the  other  side  Erasmus 
wrote   to   Hutten   (from  Antwerp,  although   Lou  vain   was   his 

'  On  the  Jvliua  Exdnaus  (the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Jortin,  ii.  600-22)  see 
Nichols,  ii.  299,  446-7,  495,  610  and  611  ;  iii.  19,  20-1,  290,  and  especially  290.  For 
a  full  discussion,  see  Allen,  ii.  418  f.     For  an  English  translation,  see  Froude,  156  f. 

*  Strauss,  Ulric  von  Hutten,  p.  320.  The  account  of  the  whole  matter  in  Drumraond, 
vol.  ii,  oh.  xiv,  is  fair  and  full.  »  Strauss,  p.  325.  *  Ep.  650. 
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head-quarters)  sending  him  a  charming  portrait  of  More  and 
begging  him  to  keep  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Muses,  for  which 
he  was  so  apt.^  Thus  the  relations  of  the  two  men  drifted  inevi- 
tably from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  reached  a  crisis  in  the  miserable 
visit  of  Hutten  to  Basle  (1522).  Here  he  tried  repeatedly  to 
see  Erasmus,  but  was  carefully  thwarted  by  the  conditions  his 
expected  host  placed  upon  the  interview.  The  whole  incident 
was  as  painful  as  it  was  perhaps  inevitable.  Erasmus,  with  hie 
just  dislike  to  the  public  policy  and  the  private  life  of  Hutten, 
was  not  to  be  drawn  like  Zwingli,^  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Spongia,  his  spirited  defence,  into  a  patronage  certain  to  be 
discreditable  to  the  patron.^ 

In  1521  his  old  schoolfellow  at  De venter, who  was  also  a  former 
professor  of  Louvain,  became  pope  as  Adrian  VI,  and  for  a  time 
hopes  of  reform  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  He  was  invited  to 
Rome,  but  did  not  go,  although  he  gave  his  advice  as  to  what 
should  be  done.*  A  council  was  necessary  :  every  one  must 
give  up  something  for  the  common  good.  The  evil  had  gone 
too  far  for  burning  or  amputation.  To  consider  all  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  there  should  be  called  together  from  every 
country  men  of  uncorrupted  integrity,  grave,  mild,  and  without 

passion,  whose  opinion But  at  this  point  the  letter  to  the 

short-lived  pope  breaks  off  suddenly  and  remains  a  most  curious 
field  for  conjectm'e.  The  meeting  of  such  a  council  was  retarded 
by  violence  and  stupidity  on  the  side  of  the  monks  who  had 
attacked  Reuchlin,  by  violence  and  impatience  on  the  side  of 
Luther  and  his  followers.  Once  Erasmus  wrote  of  Luther 
that  he  seemed  raised  up  divinely  for  the  reformation  of  manners  ; 
at  another  time  he  said  the  monks  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and 
that  he  himself  for  his  part  cared  not  whether  they  ate  him  boiled 
or  roast. 

It  is   significant  to  notice   that,  when  the  point  of  papal 

»  Strauss,  p.  172.  For  the  portrait  of  More,  Nichols,  iii.  387  f.  Writing  to 
Bude  from  Louvain  (22  Feb.  1518)  Erasmus  says:  'I  am  truly  glad  that  you  like 
Hutten  as  I  was  myself  singularly  delighted  with  the  man's  character ' :  Nichols,  iii.  260. 
Eppendorf,  Hutten's  executor,  really  tried  to  blackmail  Erasmus  and  caused  him  not 
annoyance  but  even  alarm. 

*  Extracts  from  the  Spongia  are  given  in  Jortin,  ii.  277-9.  For  Zwingli's  reception 
of  Hutten  see  Stahelin's  Hvldreich  Zwingli  (Basel,  1895),  ii.  314  f.,  and  Jackson's 
H.  Zwingli  {Heroes  of  the  Reformation,  1910).  Zwingli  was  not  only  a  thorough-going 
humanist  like  Hutten,  but  was  himself  concerned  in  political  schemes  for  a  league 
of  cities,  something  like  the  revolutionary,  schemes  of  Hutten.  Hence  he,  unlike 
Erasmus,  was  doubly  in  sympathy  with  him. 

'  On  the  whole  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  about  Hutten  is  best  expressed  by  his 
words  to  Jodocus  Jonas  in  Ep.  572  (Le  Clerc)  of  the  year  1521  :  '  the  more  I  have 
loved  the  genius  and  the  talents  of  Hutten,  the  more  concerned  I  am  to  lose  him 
by  these  troubles.' 

*  See  Epp.  649,  703,  and  part  ii  (App.),  321,  c.  1700  (Le  ClercJ ;  also  632,  633, 
639,  641,  and  648. 
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supremacy  had  been  clearly  raised  by  the  controversies  with 
Hutten  and  Luther,  when  Erasmus  had  given  his  opinion  on  the 
same  side  as  More,  and  when  the  Lutheran  movement  was  fairly 
under  way,  the  first  large  edition  of  the  Familiar  Colloquies 
appeared  (1522).^  The  point  of  view  shown  in  them  is  the  same 
as  Erasmus  had  ah-eady  taken,  and  the  publication  at  that  precise 
time  is  proof  enough  that  Erasmus  had  little  of  the  timidity 
so  often  ascribed  to  him.  Unflinching  love  of  truth,  together  with 
a  deep  hatred  of  violence,  which  he  held  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  were  his  great  characteristics.  But  he  had  a  mind  sin- 
gularly detached,  and  thus  his  attitude  pleased  neither  side. 
A  detached  mind,  like  a  detached  lady,  is  an  extremely  awkward 
travelling  companion,  and  for  a  monk  seemed  to  verge  upon  the 
improper. 

On  14  September  1523  Adrian  VI  died.  The  character  of  his 
successor,  Clement  VII,  sent  by  Erasmus  to  Christopher,  the 
reforming  bishop  of  Basle,  is  significant.  He  expected  that 
the  emperor  and  cardinals  would  help  the  new  pope  to  re-establish 
the  now  shrunken  power  of  the  papacy.  Then  his  successor, 
who  must  in  the  course  of  things  follow  soon,  would  manage  things 
as  he  pleased.  The  next  year,  while  Erasmus  was  suffering  from 
iUness  and  the  attacks  of  his  widely-spread  foes,  Tunstall  and 
friends  at  Rome  urged  him  to  write  against  Luther,  whom 
even  so  late  as  1527  he  described  to  Albert  of  Carpi  as  *a 
good  man  divinely  sent ',  and  at  last  (1524)  he  does  so.  But 
the  point  he  chooses  for  attack  is  to  be  noted.  He  wrote  upon 
Free-will. 

The  choice  of  this  topic  is  sometimes  explained  by  saying 
that  Erasmus  deliberately  picked  upon  an  admittedly  minor 
point  because,  while  his  real  sympathies  were  with  Luther,  he  yet 
feared  to  take  his  side  although  he  would  not  act  against  him. 
He  made  a  demonstration,  it  is  said,  with  as  little  violence  to 
his  own  principles  as  possible.  But,  after  all,  this  very  point 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Erasmian  theology .^  Mr.  Seebohm 
has  already  dealt  with  the  matter  and  shown  as  much.  Luther 
to  the  end  was  scholastic  in  his  methods,  although  he  owed  more 
to  Erfurt  with  its  traditions  of  scriptural  study  ^  than  is  often 
supposed.  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  postulated  the  free 
and  full  development  of  the  individual,  trained  and  disciplined, 
as  the  very  foundation  of  theology.    Hence  his  choice  of  a  subject 

*  A  small  edition  had  appeared  in  1519,  but  this  was  much  larger.  See  Drummond, 
ii.  151. 

*  It  was  also  more  fundamental  with  Luther  than  is  sometimes  thought.  See 
Grisar,  Luther,  i.  43  f.  and  117  f.  (Eng.  translation). 

»  For  these  traditions  see  Albert,  Matthias  Doering  (Stuttgart,  1892),  p.  17  ; 
N.  Paulus,  Der  Augustincr  Bartholomdua  Ariioldi  mn  Usingen  (Strassbnrg,  1893), 
p.  5,  n.  2  ;  also  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  i.  218  f. 
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for  controversy,  the  importance  of  which  was  to  be  shown  by  the 
future  history  of  reformed  doctrine.  Free-will  was  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  later  days  than  was  as  yet  foreseen.  Calvin 
had  not  arisen  although  Luther  had  long  been  active.  But 
Erasmus  was  gifted  with  a  further  vision. 

A  letter  to  Fisher  of  Rochester  (4  September  1524),  after 
incidentally  urging  upon  him  the  evils  of  glass  and  bricks  and 
mortar  compared  to  wooden  floors  and  walls,  summarized  the 
theological  situation  as  Erasmus  saw  it. 

You  congratulate  me  upon  my  triumph.  How  I  triumph  I  do  not 
know,  for  of  a  surety  I  am  maintaining  a  three-fold  war,  with  these 
Roman  pagans  who  are  jealous  of  me,  with  certain  theologians  and  monks 
who  are  turning  every  stone  to  destroy  me,  and  with  some  rabid  Lutherans 
who  roar  at  me  because  it  is  I  alone,  they  say,  who  stay  their  victory. 
I  do  so  because  I  do  not  choose  at  risk  of  hfe  to  swallow  the  whole  creed 
of  Luther,  in  which  there  is  much  I  do  not  understand,  much  that  I  am 
doubtful  of,  much  that  even  if  it  were  safe,  I  should  not  care  for  con- 
science' sake  to  profess.^ 

So  far  the  theological  side  of  Erasmus's  activity  has  only 
been  dealt  with  incidentally.  From  first  to  last  he  took  his 
stand  upon  '  sound  letters  '.  Here  he  used  the  vast  stores  of 
primitive  and  patristic  learning,  thus  laying  a  sure  foundation 
for  future  ages  ;  but  he  also  made  full  use  of  the  new  learning 
and  new  ways  of  study,  linguistic  and  educational,  which  had 
lately  come  into  play.  Two  tendencies  of  thought  and  work 
are  always  to  be  found,  and  there  are  always  men  who  give  them- 
selves over  solely  to  one  of  them.  If  they  are  content  merely 
to  keep  what  has  been  handed  down,  they  fail  to  be  in  touch  with 
their  own  day  :  they  are  not  only  branded  as  reactionary  but  tend 
to  become  so  in  reality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  look  solely 
at  their  own  day  and  give  themselves  up  to  its  tendencies  they 
miss  that  continuity  of  thought  and  work  with  the  past  which 
is  necessary  for  permanent  progress.  The  '  spirit  of  the  day  ' 
too  often  gives  such  a  man  a  delusive  impression  of  influence, 
while  all  the  time  he  runs  the  risk  of  dissipating  his  power  and 
losing  his  control  of  the  future.  Both  these  dangers  were  escaped 
by  Erasmus.  He  was  reviled  alike  by  reactionaries  and  revolu- 
tionaries. But  the  lines  of  educational  work  laid  down  by 
him  were  followed  in  the  next  century  by  the  best  teachers  in 
both  theological  camps,  and  exactly  the  same  was  the  case  with 
his  theology.  The  '  mediating  theologians  ',  Contarini,  Pflug, 
Gropper,  and  among  rather  later  Lutherans,  Cassander,  may  be 
held  his  real  successors  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace 
is  concerned.    Luther  under-estimated  the  value  of  good  works  : 

1  See  Ep.  698. 
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although  it  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  he  asserted  salvation 
by  faith  alone,  with  emphasis  on  the  qualification  '  alone  ',  yet 
he  had  the  germ  of  this  beUef  in  earlier  years,  certainly  in  1516. 
Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  stress  upon  the  freedom  of 
man's  will  and  upon  the  necessity  of  good  works.  A  life  of 
righteousness  was,  with  him,  the  first  condition.  With  Luther, 
righteousness  was  fundamentally  a  theological  expression,  a  part 
of  theology  and  not  of  life.  And  the  explanation  of  this  funda- 
mental difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  differing  conceptions  the 
two  men  had  of  the  church.  Luther  really  cared  little  for  the 
church,  for  its  organization  and  its  resulting  effect  upon  life. 
Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  the  earthly 
sphere  in  which  man  lived  and  where  he  came  into  vital  touch 
with  God.  Here  Erasmus,  the  scholar,  was  practical,  while  Luther, 
who,  in  the  end,  worked  a  revolution  in  life,  was  theoretical. 
But  the  difference  prevented  the  two  from  working  together. 

Writing  to  John  Lang,  his  friend  of  early  Erfurt  and  Witten- 
berg days,  Luther  spoke  of  '  our  Erasmus  '  (1517).*  The  name 
of  Erasmus  was  a  fashionable  one  in  all  universities,  and  Luther, 
like  all  students,  had  come  under  its  fascination.  Moreover,  he 
looked  with  pleasure  at  the  attack  made  by  Erasmus  upon  abuses 
of  all  kinds,  and  he  welcomed  his  ridicule  of  ignorance  among 
monks.  But  even  thus  early  Luther  saw  by  instinct  that  he 
and  Erasmus  were  certain  to  go  different  ways  ;  through  their 
common  correspondent,  Spalatin,  he  urged  Erasmus  to  emphasize 
St.  Paul's  apparent  condemnation  of  the  righteousness  of  works. 
And  he  was  eager  to  point  out  (in  a  way  more  significant  than 
tactful)  that  to  be  a  good  scholar  was  very  different  from  being 
a  good  Christian.  In  other  words  Luther  was  something  of 
a  mystic,  and  inclined,  like  Wyclif  before  him  and  many  other 
revivalists  after  him,  to  underrate  human  learning.  If  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the  Lutherans  deserting 
the  traditions  of  humanism  for  a  kind  of  Lutheran  scholasticism, 
neglecting  scholarship  for  theology  of  an  abstract  kind,  they  were 
in  reality  only  following  where  Luther  had  pointed  out  the  way. 
But  Erasmus  regarded  '  sound  learning '  as  an  essential  of 
Christian  progress,  and  if  there  was  to  be  learning  and  scholarship, 
the  freedom  of  man  to  work  and  to  think  was  also  essential. 
When  Erasmus  and  Luther,  then,  engaged  in  controversy  on  the 
slavery  of  the  will  the  dispute  was  about  the  fundamentals  of 
their  respective  schemes.  And  the  later  history  of  Lutheranism 
justified  the  line  taken  by  Erasmus. 

Critics  of  Erasmus,  and  notably  Seebohm  and  Drummond, 
have  described  Erasmus  as  an  anti-dogmatist,  although  the  latter 
is  inclined  to  hold  him  an  Arian.^    But  the  passages  quoted  in 

•  See  Grisar,  Luiher,  i.  43.  *  Drummond,  ii.  162. 
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defence  of  this  charge  have  been  shown  by  a  rigid  and  acute 
Scottish  theologian  to  be  almost  identical  in  phrase  with  passages 
in  the  thoroughly  orthodox  Waterland/  so  that  the  argument 
may  be  dismissed.  The  other  view  that  he  was  essentially  anti- 
dogmatic  and  anticipated  the  more  '  modern  spirit '  has  more 
to  support  it  and  needs  examination.  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with, 
that  Erasmus  always  keeps  his  theology  in  close  touch  with 
life  ;  he  never  regards  any  theological  debate  or  conclusion  as 
purely  abstract  and  he  always  handles  it  reverently.  But  he 
shows  an  openness  of  inquiry,  a  readiness  to  discuss,  which 
sometimes  leads  modern  readers,  as  it  led  men  of  his  own  day, 
to  suppose  that  he  regarded  many  questions  as  open  and  that  he 
meant  his  speculation  to  be  destructive.  So  we  find  Bishop 
Fisher  in  his  own  day  disliking  the  Colloquies  ^  and  leading  the 
English  condemnation  of  them  ;  in  modern  days  we  find  Seebohm 
praising  Erasmus  for  the  very  same  reasons.  And  in  the  '  Ichthyo- 
phagia ',  to  take  the  longest  and  most  considerable  of  the  Colloquies, 
there  is  much  to  justify  Bishop  Fisher  and  Mr.  Seebohm.  The 
characters,  the  fishmonger  and  the  butcher,  although  Erasmus 
had  not,  I  think,  the  dramatic  giit,  are  learned  beyond  their  tribe, 
brilliant  and  acute  in  their  suggestions  and  in  an  unrestrained 
pursuit  of  them,  seeming  to  go  far  in  their  freedom  and  to  reach 
extreme  conclusions.  We  may  suppose  that  the  fishmonger,  who 
accounted  for  his  theological  learning  by  the  fact  that  he  often 
dined  with  his  Dominican  customers,  must  often  have  shocked  his 
hosts,  and  we  can  understand  why  Farel,  '  the  ignorant  ranter  '  as 
Erasmus  called  him,  was  surprised,  after  a  debate  with  him  on  the 
invocation  of  saints,^  at  the  difference  in  their  belief  and  practice. 
But  even  here  Erasmus  was  medieval ;  he  was  following 
the  usage  of  the  greater  schoolmen  and  of  medieval  uni- 
versity teachers  ;  like  them  he  thought  and  speculated  freely, 
following  trains  of  argument  whither  they  led.  The  later 
scholastics,  those  of  his  own  day,  were  no  longer  speculative, 
but  merely  repeated  ancient  knowledge  and  old  discussions  ; 
the  reformers  were  well  on  the  way  to  an  equally  traditional 
scholasticism  of  their  own.  But  we  ought  not  to  take  Erasmus's 
treatment  of  his  themes  either  as  mere  literary  business  or  as 
deliberately  destructive.  He  was  following  the  method  of 
medieval  teachers  and  using  their  freedom,  although  the  method 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  olden  lecture -rooms  might  have 
its  risks  in  more  modern  market-places,  where  its  rules  and  its 

•  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  Erasmus  and  other  Essays,  p.  55.  This  writer  does  full  justice 
to  the  manliness  of  thought  always  found  in  Erasmus  (p.  25)  and  makes  a  good  defence 
for  him  against  the  charge  of  hurried  critical  work  on  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  press  correctors  were  far  behind  our  own  University  Press  readers. 

«  See  Erasmus's  reply,  Ep.  974.  »  Ep.  707. 
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intentions  were  not  always  understood.  And  like  the  medieval 
teachers  Erasmus  never  forgot  the  voice  of  authority  which 
spoke  to  him  when  his  discussions  and  digressions  had  ended. 
Here,  I  think,  we  have  the  explanation  why  he  wrote  as  he 
did  and  yet  complained  that  he  was  misunderstood  alike  by 
reformers  who  hailed  him  as  their  own  and  by  the  rigidly  orthodox 
who  held  him  destructive.  He  might  satirize  the  schoolmen  of 
his  own  day,  but  nevertheless  he  thought  boldly  but  reverently, 
as  had  the  schoolmen  of  earlier  days.  But  in  his  time  methods 
of  thought  and  even  thought  itself  were  hardening.  So  he  was 
misunderstood  then  by  men  of  opposite  schools,  just  as  he  is 
misunderstood  now  when  he  is  hailed  as  a  herald  of  modem 
thought.* 

Nothing  caused  Erasmus  more  pain  than  to  be  charged  with 
heresy  or  even  with  a  leaning  towards  it.  And  this  was  because  he 
was  so  sure  of  his  own  full  acceptance  of  the  church's  teaching. 
Thus  his  controversy  with  Bedda^  (in  1525)  at  Paris  took  up 
much  time  which  he  would  fain  have  spent  otherwise,  and  this 
was  not  solely  because  of  the  danger  it  might  bring  upon  him. 
So,  too,  the  charge  of  unsound  teaching  about  Christ  brought 
against  him  by  Lefevre,  whom  he  respected  even  when  forced 
to  oppose  him,  was  a  great  pain  to  him.  And  his  letters  are  ample 
proof  of  this  :  ^  he  was  horrified  to  think  that  any  one  could 
suppose  he  had  taught  wrongly  upon  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
And  accordingly  he  took  great,  perhaps  imnecessary,  pains 
to  defend  himself — not  from  timidity,  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  his  mind,  but  because  he  valued  the  truth. 

More  and  more  revolutionary  became  the  times  :  in  1524 
the  Peasants'  Revolution  surged  round  the  cities,  and  the  con- 
troversies round  Erasmus  raged  as  keenly  down  to  1529.  At 
length  (1525)  the  Colloquies  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
although  Francis  I  did  stay  the  wearisome  Bedda  from  buzzing 
round  Erasmus.  But  one  strange  result  of  the  condemnation 
was  that  as  soon  as  it  had  become  widely  known  one  book- 
seller ordered  24,000  copies  and  disposed  of  them.  In  Spain, 
in  France,  and  nearer  home  (which  now  meant  Basle,  whither 
Erasmus    had    betaken    himself    in    1521)    where    the    tide    of 

*  He  says  in  his  treatise  on  Free-will  (Op.  ix.  1215  D) :  '  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
dogmatism,  that  I  could  easily  declare  myself  a  member  of  the  sceptic  school,  when- 
over  I  am  not  met  by  the  inviolable  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Church, 
to  which  I  willingly  submit  my  reason  in  all  things,  whether  I  understand  what  it 
prescribes  or  do  not  understand '  (see  Drummond,  ii.  361).  This  is  perfectly  clear. 
And  the  scepticism  of  Erasmus  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  more  akin  to  that  of  medieval 
scholastics,  who  were  inspired  by  eagerness  not  by  doubt,  than  to  that  of  more  modem 
writers. 

*  Drummond,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  describes  the  whole  controversy  at  length. 
»  See  Nichols,  ui  177,  179,  184,  and  187. 
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Lutheranism  was  rising,  under  the  leadership  of  Farel  (an 
agitator  whom  Erasmus  never  liked)  and  of  Oecolampadius,  an 
old  friend  whom  he  respected,^  everywhere  raged  strife  and 
controversy.  And  the  old  dispute  with  Hutten,  who  had  died 
(August  1526)  in  poverty  and  sadness,  dragged  on  its  way  with 
a  weary  tag  of  a  quarrel  and  a  threatened  law-suit  with  Eppendorf 
only  appeased  by  the  dedication  of  a  book  to  him. 

In  1527  Froben  the  elder  died  just  after  the  edition  of 
St.  Augustine  had  begun  to  appear,  a  worthy  continuation  of 
editions  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyprian,  and  part  of  St.  Athanasius. 
Soon  the  Reformation  passed  into  its  acutest  stage,  the  discussion 
upon  the  Eucharist ;  and  before  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  had 
all  appeared  (1529),  Erasmus  had  moved  to  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau.  At  Basle  he  had  contrived  to  stay  for  a  time  the  sale 
of  a  book  by  Oecolampadius  written  in  a  Zwinglian  tone.  But 
by  1529  the  tide  of  change  rose  higher  :  the  mass  was  abolished 
and  the  images  removed  from  the  churches.  Sadly,  therefore, 
he  left  the  city  which  he  had  learnt  to  love  and  which  still  seems 
to  speak  of  him  more  perhaps  than  any  other  place  except  the 
Cambridge  cloisters  of  Queens'.  Sadly  enough  he  left  it ;  neither 
in  England  nor  in  Bohemia,  although  both  invited  him,  did  he 
choose  to  live  ;  he  wished  to  stay  in  the  emperor's  lands  (he  was, 
we  may  remember,  an  imperial  councillor),  and  at  Freiburg  his 
wish  was  gratified. 

In  spite  of  his  continued  activity  in  letters,  his  life  was  now 
practically  at  an  end,  for  labours  like  his  demanded  a  more 
peaceful  atmosphere.  Illness  prevented  him  from  attending  as 
an  imperial  councillor  the  council  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  and 
although  the  accession  of  Paul  III  (1534)  gave  the  world  a  pope 
wishful  of  reform,  the  ideal  of  a  council  to  bring  about  unity 
was  merely  a  dream.  His  old  friends,  too,  were  leaving  him 
alone  in  a  world  rapidly  growing  strange  :  Warham  and  Pirck- 
heimer,  the  tjrpical  burgher  of  the  great  city  of  Nuremberg,  gentle 
deaths  removed  ;  Fisher  and  More  deaths  that  were  cruel  and 
violent.  In  1535  he  left  Freiburg  and  went  to  Basle,  his  beloved 
home  of  old,  as  a,  resting-place  on  the  way  to  some  spot  where 
the  *  beata  tranquillitas  '  might  be  his.  There  and  then  he  wrote 
his  Ecclesiastes,  a  tractate  on  preaching,  and  was  preparing  for 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  letters,  many  of  which  had  been 
pirated  and  published  here  and  there.  On  28  June  1536  he  wrote 
his  last  letter,  the  end  of  a  long  and  magnificent  series  which  is 
almost  a  history  of  the  theology  and  scholarship,of  the  theologians 
and  writers,  of  a  great  and  momentous  time.  And  on  12  July 
he  passed  away. 

•  Oecolampadius  had  been  a  press  corrector  at  Basle  and  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Novum  Instrumentum  (Nichols,  ii.  217,  634,  and  iii.  310). 
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He  left,  if  I  can  read  his  letters  right,  a  world  which  he  did 
not  fully  understand,  and  for  which  he  had  no  longer  the  hopes 
of  old.  It  was  no  longer  the  old  world  of  universal  scholarship 
with  a  public  opinion  which  was  that  of  learned  men,  which  was 
really  the  same  in  every  land  and  centred  in  the  colleges  and 
schools.  It  was  hardly  the  world  of  the  living  Latinity  he  had 
loved  and  tried  to  teach,  although  a  few  Ciceronians  might  sur- 
vive, even  after  the  gentle  ridicule  he  had  directed  at  them.  It 
was  the  world  of  Luther's  German,  of  Cranmer's  English,  and 
Calvin's  French.^  The  Vulgate,  as  a  bond  of  union,  he  himself 
had  in  some  ways  helped  to  destroy  ;  the  national  Bibles  which 
superseded  it  spoke  but  feebly  to  the  scholar  of  no  fatherland 
in  particular,  much  as  he  wished  the  Bible  to  become  a  well- 
known  book.  But  he  looked  to  the  Greek  of  the  Apostles  enshrin- 
ing the  words  of  his  Master  Christ ;  among  the  strange  inter- 
pretations of  the  day,  some  of  them  new  and  some  of  them  old, 
with  politics  taking  new  shapes  and  doctrines  presenting  them- 
selves in  new  forms,  his  tolerant,  comprehensive,  and  practical 
religion  was  acceptable  to  few.  All  could  use  his  labours,  Jesuits 
of  the  second  generation  and  reformers  of  the  extremist  wing ; 
but  few  would  take  his  point  of  view.  It  was  not  Lutherans  alone, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Counter-Reformation  also,  who  were  the 
real  inheritors  of  his  labours.  If  protestantism  profited  greatly 
by  them,  so  did  the  revivified  Catholicism  of  the  years  after  Trent. 

Formed,  as  I  take  it,  by  the  medieval  world  with  its  universal 
brotherhood  of  learning  and  of  religion,  he  was  loath  to  see  it  rent 
on  the  one  hand  by  doctrinal  divisions,  on  the  other  by  the 
force  of  national  life.  And  yet  in  many  respects  he  was  essen- 
tially modem,  modem  most  surely  in  his  humour,  even  if  in  that 
Pius  II  had  been  his  forerunner.  It  was  a  gift  which  did  not 
tend  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  yet  none  the  less  added  greatly  to 
his  own  enjoyment  of  life.  But  humour  and  breadth  of  view 
seemed  almost  out  of  place  in  that  time  of  strife  when  the  new 
was  rising,  sometimes  abruptly  and  sometimes  gradually,  out  of  the 
old.  He  had  moreover  to  face  a  problem  which  is  often  a  difficulty 
for  us  ourselves,  how  to  combine  the  claim  of  authority  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.^  And  his  success  lay  in  this  one  great 
thing,  that  no  man  ever  paid  greater  respect  to  the  many-sided 
authority  of  the  rich  religious  past,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 

'  Tho  Institution  Chreatienne,  the  French  version  of  the  Chriatianae  Rcligionis 
Institutio  ( 1536),  was  published  in  1541.  Sec  Tilley,  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
i.  227. 

*  '  There  is  no  mean  between  authority  and  reason.  .  .  .  The  via  media  belongs 
rightly  to  practice,  not  to  speculation ' :  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  i.  437. 
Protestants  found  fault  with  Erasmus  for  his  respect  to  authority  ;  papalists  criticized 
him  for  his  independence  of  thought.  He  possessed  each  and  strove  to  preserve  both ; 
and  he  reconciled  them  consistently  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 
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was  ever  more  truly  himself — himself  in  the  personality  which 
he  revealed  to  the  world,  in  the  special  work  which  he  undertook 
and  the  rich  ability  with  which  he  wrought  it  to  the  end.^  But 
to  consider  him  as  one  who  was  a  Lutheran  at  heart,  and  yet 
dared  not  to  be  such  in  deed,  is  surely  wrong.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  the  product  and  pupil  of  the  Common  Lot,  a  scholar 
whose  mind  was  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  Luther  and  was  not  cast 
in  the  mould  of  Leo.  His  was  rather  the  mind  of  the  more 
modern  world,  modem  in  its  humour,  modem  in  its  gentleness, 
in  its  love  of  sound  learning  and  of  good  letters.  Yet  modem  as 
was  his  mind,  he  failed  to  estimate  aright  the  new  force  of  public 
opinion  which  the  medieval  world  had  not  to  reckon  with.  But  he 
was  the  richest  product  of  the  older  world.  The  paradox  seems 
to  suggest  what  our  political  philosophers  and  our  religious  leaders 
sometimes  dare  to  hint,  that  either  we  are  more  medieval  than  we 
thought,  or  that  the  medieval  world  was  more  modern  than  we 
think.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

*■  Erasmus  writes  :  '  I  am  all  alone,  because  I  have  never  attached  myself  to  any 
party,  and  never  will  so  long  as  God  preserves  my  understanding  ' :  Ep.  1224  (a.  1532). 
And  again  he  says  he  will  be  abundantly  satisfied,  if  he  himself  satisfies  good  men, 
and  above  all,  satisfies  Christ  (Ep.  1227).  His  boldness  joined  to  reserve  is  seen  in 
the  '  Inquiry  concerning  Truth '  {Colloquies)  where  '  he  brings  in  the  person  of  a 
Lutheran  that  there  may  be  a  more  easy  agreement  betwixt  them,  in  that  they  agree 
in  the  chief  articles  of  the  orthodox  religion,  although  I  have  not  added  the  remaining 
part  of  the  inquiry,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  times ' :  Preface,  a.  152G.  In 
a  letter  to  a  Bohemian  nobleman  (Ep.  563)  he  says  he  accepts  the  papal  authority 
and  thinks  the  pax)acy  entitled  to  respect,  although  he  will  not  inquire  how  its  authority 
has  been  gained.  Here  again  we  have  that  combination  of  respect  for  authority  and 
of  regard  for  private  j  udgement  which  is  so  typical  of  Erasmus.  There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  Erasmus  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Allen's  Age  of  Erasmus,  a  paper 
originally  read  at  the  International  Historical  Congress  of  1913. 
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The  End  of  the  Norman  Earldom  of 

Chester 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  October  1232  a  great  earl  of  Chester, 
Ranulph  de  BlundeviUe,  *  almost  the  last  relic  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  Conquest ' }  was  on  his  death-bed  at  Walling- 
ford.  King  Henry,  who  had  so  often  relied  upon  him  for  help 
and  advice,  must  have  felt  that  by  his  death  the  Crown  was  losing 
the  much-needed  support  of  a  bold  and  independent  spirit. 
Almost  the  last  act  of  the  earl  had  been  to  save  the  king  from 
letting  loose  the  mob  of  London  to  bring  back  the  fugitive 
Hubert  de  Burgh.  Doubtless  in  gratitude  and  relief,  and  following 
the  custom  of  the  times,  the  king  on  25  October  (apparently 
while  yet  the  earl  lived)  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  at 
Chester  a  yearly  sixty  shillings  from  the  revenues  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  to  support  a  chaplain  who  should  celebrate 
divine  service  daily  for  the  soul  of  the  earl.^  His  death  took  place 
the  following  day.  It  is  with  more  material  matters  that  we  shall 
alone  deal  here,  the  partition  of  his  vast  estates,  the  devolution 
of  his  honours  ;  and  the  same  processes  upon  the  death,  five 
years  later,  of  his  nephew  and  successor  in  the  earldom  of  Chester. 

Ranulph's  great  inheritance  was  divided  among  his  sisters 
or  their  heirs,  and  after  the  death  of  Earl  John  (the  Scot)  the 
county  palatine  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  the  title  of  earl  of 
Chester  remaining  as  a  dignity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
England  to  this  day.  Twice  within  a  few  years  the  inheritance 
of  an  earl  of  Chester,  says  Maitland,  '  fell  among  the  spindles ' ; 
but  if  the  question  had  been  asked  what  exactly  happened  on 
the  deaths  of  these  earls  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  point 
to  any  collected  narrative  of  the  facts. 

The  history  of  the  great  county  palatine,  in  many  ways  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  counties,  has  yet  to  be  written  in  the 
light  of  modem  research.  Ormerod's  work,  a  fine  performance  for 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  directed  mainly  to- 
wards manorial  history,  and  he  has  added  little  to  the  statements 

»  Stubbs,  ConsU  Hist.  ii.  47.  The  Complete  Peerage  (ed.  V.  Gibbs)  gives  28  October 
as  date  of  his  death.  This  is  certainly  wrong.  For  various  dates  given  see  Obits  of 
St.  Werburgh^s  Abbey  (Rec.  Soc.  for  Lane,  and  Chesh.,  vol.  Ixiv),  p.  101. 

»  Col.  of  Charter  Rolls,  25  October  and  27  December  1232. 
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of  Dugdale  and  Leycester  on  the  subject  of  the  Norman  earls. 
Not  a  great  deal  can  be  expected  even  when  the  records  of 
the  palatinate  are  thoroughly  explored,  as  regards  this  period 
of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  since  few  of  the  mass  of  Cheshire 
documents  (as  yet  barely  looked  at)  are  earlier  in  date  than  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  recent  publication 
of  general  records  of  the  kingdom  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  the 
surface  a  quantity  of  information  and  data  bearing  upon  the 
question  we  have  referred  to,  and  as  a  study  of  this  kind  may  be 
of  use  when  the  history  of  Cheshire  comes  to  be  written,  and  is 
not  without  general  interest,  there  is  collected  here  what  can 
be  found  to  throw  light  upon  it.  No  attempt  is  made  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  last  Norman  earls,  or  of  the  county  palatine 
at  this  period.  These  must  be  dealt  with  in  another  way,  and  in 
their  bearing  with  the  history  of  the  times.  Here  we  shall  deal 
only  with  the  events  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  Partition  of  1232 
The  eventful  career  of  Earl  Ranulph  de  Blundeville  (so  called, 
it  is  said,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  '  Blonde  Ville',  Album 
Monasterium,  i.e.  Oswestry),  his  military  life  and  his  vast  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  have  all  been  ably  described,^  and  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  here  about  them.  Neither  the  will 
nor  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Earl  Ranulph  is  extant.  Among 
his  executors  were  John  de  Lacy  and  Stephen  de  Segrave,  and 
possibly  WiUiam  de  Cantilupe  the  Younger.  A  coffer  containing 
certain  things  dealt  with  by  the  earl's  will  had  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  prior  of  Northampton,  and  the  king's  order 
was  required  to  enable  the  executors  to  regain  possession  of  it  ^ 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  pay  £200  still  owed  by  the  earl  in  1237 
to  Peter  of  Savoy .^  In  the  castle  of  St.  James  de  Beuvron  in 
Avranches  were  some  armour  and  weapons  belonging  to  the  earl, 
and  an  order  was  issued  to  the  constable  of  the  castle  to  hand 
them  to  Philip  d'Aubeny  to  be  valued  for  the  king  in  the  interest 
of  the  earl's  executors.^ 

The  earl's  widow  survived  him  for  many  years,  but  he  left  no 
children.    His  co-heirs  ^  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Maud,  his  eldest  sister,  had  married  David  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  (a  mar- 
riage which  had  its  effect  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland  later  on) . 
David  died  in   1219,  and  Maud  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the 

'  By  Mr.  Round  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  sub  Blundeville. 

^  Col.  of  Pat.  Soils,  4  November  1234.  »  Ibid.,  6  June  1237. 

*  Cal.  of  Close  Soils,  12  January  1232/3. 

"  The  Complete  Peerage  (ed.  Gibbs),  svb  Chester,  Arundel,  Derby,  &o.  The  famous 
Amicia,  if,  as  seems  probable,  she  was  legitimate,  was  yet  only  a  half-sister  in  blood  and 
could  not  share  in  the  earl's  inheritance. 
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death  of  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Chester,  though  she  only  sur- 
vived him  a  short  time,  dying  about  Epiphany  1233.  They  had 
at  least  five  children,  of  whom  later ;  the  son  and  heir,  John 
(the  Scot),  had  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

2.  Mabel,  the  second  sister,  had  married  William,  eari  of 
Arundel  or  Sussex  (d.  1221),  and  their  representative  in 
October  1232  was  their  second,  but  eldest  then  surviving,  son, 
Hugh  d'Aubigny,  earl  of  Arundel,  then  a  minor. 

3.  Alice,  the  third  sister  of  the  earl,  and  her  husband  William 
de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  were  both  alive  in  October  1232. 

4.  Hawise,  the  fourth  sister  (to  whom  her  brother  the  earl 
had  shortly  before  his  death  resigned  his  earldom  of  Lincoln), 
married  Robert  de  Quincy,  and  their  daughter  and  heir 
Margaret  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Lacy,  the  constable  of 
Chester.  In  October  1232  H^awise,  her  daughter,  and  her  son- 
in-law  were  all  living. 

As  Ranulph  died  without  issue  the  earldom  of  Chester  has 
been  taken,  technically,  to  have  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  though  it 
was  stated  in  some  of  the  proceedings  ^  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Earl  John  that,  during  Ranulph's  life,  John  had 
been  put  in  seisin  of  the  comitatus,  and  had  taken  the  homage 
and  fealty  of  the  men  of  the  county.  But,  as  the  male  heir  of  the 
eldest  sister  of  Ranulph,  John's  right  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Chester 
would  be  undisputed,  and  would  require  merely  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  king.  That  this  is  what  happened  is  reasonably 
clear,  and  that  there  was  no  abeyance  of  the  title  (in  the  modem 
sense)  such  as  would  require  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Crown 
to  call  it  out.  John  represented  his  mother,  who  held  the  aesnecia^ 
the  preferential  right  or  prerogative  attached,  by  the  then  law 
of  inheritance  among  coparceners,  to  the  eldest  sister.  This 
privilege  carried  with  it  the  right,  without  partition  (otherwise 
the  earldom  would  be  brought  to  nought) ,  to  the  capvi  honoris, 
the  capital  messuage,  of  the  earldom,^  to  the  holder  of  which 
the  king  would  look  for  the  services  due  from  the  earldom,  and 
upon  whose  son  or  husband  therefore  devolved  the  title.  Thus, 
the  earldom  of  Chester  cannot  have  been  regarded  as  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king,  but  as  in  a  similar  position,  for  example, 
to  the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  formally  granted  in  1339  to  Laurence 
de  Hastings,  *  sibi  debetur  prerogativam  nominis  et  honoris  .  .  . 
ex  seniori  sorore  causam  habens  '.* 

>  Poet,  p.  42. 

*  Bracton  (1579  edition),  S.  76  and  76  6  :  .  .  .  nisi  capilale  meaiuigium  illud  8it 
caput  comitatus,  propter  ius  gladii,  quod  dividi  non  potest. 

*  Bep.  on  Dignity  oj  a  Peer,  m.  180.  The  Compkie  Peerage  (ed.  Gibbs),  iv,  app.  H, 
p.  676,  speaking  of  the  Chester  case,  says  that  '  the  eldest  daughter  had  a  preferential 
elaim  to  the  esnecia,  that  integral  part  of  the  tenure. .  . .'  It  was  no  part  of  the  tenure, 
and  it  was  the  preferential  right  itself. 
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On  27  October  1232,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Ranulph  was 
known,  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  ^  to  take  into  the  king's  hand 
the  lands  of  the  earl  outside  the  county  palatine,  and  to  put 
them  in  charge  of  Peter  de  Rivaulx,  then  custos  of  escheats  and 
about  to  become  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  The  right  of  the 
executors  of  the  earl's  will  to  all  chattels  and  wards  in  the  lands 
was  preserved,  and  also  the  dower  rights  of  Clemence,  the  widow 
of  the  earl.  A  special  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
manor  of  Twyf ord  (Buckinghamshire) ,  which  the  late  earl  held  of 
the  royal  demesne  {de  ballio)  by  grant  of  lOng  John,  and  this  was 
immediately  given  to  Richard  Marshal,  the  earl  of  Pembroke.^ 

The  king  was  at  Northampton  on  21  and  22  November, 
where  much  important  business  affecting  the  heirs  of  the  earl 
was  transacted.  The  Annales  Cestrienses  ^  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  was  there,  on  21  November,  that  John  was 
made  earl  of  Chester  {/actus  est  comes  Cestrie).  The  suggestion 
that  this  was  merely  a  recognition  of  an  undisputed  right  is 
strengthened  when  we  notice  that  only  little  more  than  three 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  earl's  death.  There  seems  to  be  no 
formal  record  of  this  creation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
John  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Chester, 
by  being  formally  girded  with  the  sword  of  the  county  palatine. 
The  Redesdale  committee  ^  state  they  had  not  found  any  docu- 
ment purporting  that  an  earl  on  his  creation  was  girt  with 
a  sword  described  as  the  sword  of  the  county  from  which  his  title 
had  its  local  name.  But  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  style 
immediately  adopted  in  contemporary  records  entered  on  the 
so-called  Cheshire  '  Domesday '  roll,  where  we  find  that  for  entries 
when  Earl  John  was  himself  present  in  the  full  county  court  with 
his  justiciar  and  'barons',  the  date  is  given,  for  example,  as 
Tuesday  after  Holy  Trinity  anno  primo  quo  dominus  lohannes  de 
Scotia  cinctus  fuit  gladio  comitatus  Cestrie  et  Cesterscire.^  PoBsibly 
for  this  investiture  was  used  the  sword  bearing  the  words, 
Hugo  comes  Cestrie,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  by  which  he 
and  his  successors  are  supposed  ^  to  have  held  the  county  ita 

»  Excerpta  e  Sot.  Fin.,  27  October  1232,  and  later. 

*  Col.  of  Close  Rolls,  8  November  1232. 

'  Rec.  Soc.  for  Lane,  and  Chesh.  xiv.  58, 127.  See  also  the  slightly  different  extracts 
in  Cotton  MS.,  Vesp.  A.  5,  fo.  40  (39),  quoted  by  Miss  Taylor  in  Journ.  of  the  Chester 
Arch.  Soc.  xix,  N.S.,  pp.  177-87. 

*  Rep.  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  iii.  155. 

'  Ormerod's  Cheshire  (1882),  i,  p.  xxxvi  n.,  and  Memoir  of  Cheshire  Domesday  Roll, 
pp.  13-14.  After  the  annexation  the  style  changed  to  the  regnal  year  of  the  king, 
the  statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  court  then  being  et  aliis  liberis  et  fidelibus 
Domini  Regis  tunc  ihi  presentihus.    In  these  entries  Dominiis,  not  Comes,  is  used. 

*  By  Camden,  Brit.  (1607  edition),  p.  464,  &c.  This  is  challenged  by  Sir  G.  R. 
Sitwell  {Barons  of  Pvlford,  preface  and  intro.,  p.  ix).  He  had  '  found  the  document 
from  which  Camden  quoted  ',  but  reserved  it  for  a  work  on  the  Normans  in  Cheshire 
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libere  sicut  rex  Angliam  ad  coronam,  and  to  which  *  swerde  of 
dignitie '  we  can  trace  the  ivs  gladii,  the  placita  ad  gladium 
meum  pertinentia  or  contra  dignitatem  gladii  Cestrie,  and 
similar  expressions  in  Cheshire  records.  At  Northampton,  too, 
on  22  November,  Hawise,  suo  iure  comitess  of  Lincohi  by  grant 
of  her  brother  as  already  mentioned,  was  allowed  (no  doubt  as 
part  of  the  general  arrangement  among  the  co-heirs  sanctioned 
by  the  king)  to  transfer  to  her  son-in-law,  John  de  Lacy  (and  his 
heirs  by  her  daughter  Margaret),  the  third  penny  of  the  coimty 
of  Lincohi  and  the  title  of  earl  thereof  .^ 

The  claims  to  share  in  the  inheritance  of  Ranulph  were  like- 
wise temporarily  settled  at  Northampton  on  ^22  November  in 
the  following  way.^  To  each  co-heir  was  allotted,  as  a  permanent 
pourparty,  a  definite  manor  or  castle  for  a  chief  seat  {pro  capitali 
messuagio)  ;  and  to  each  was  given,  ad  praesens,  a  further  allot- 
ment of  manors  and  lands  as  a  temporary  holding  (in  tenancia 
partis  sue)  until  an  effective  partition  could  be  arranged  among 
them.  To  each  was  given  the  right  to  claim  a  larger  share  from 
the  other  coparceners,  if  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  allotment,  a 
provision  which  was  the  cause  of  subsequent  litigation.  We  are 
told  in  a  later  record  ^  that  these  allotments  were  effected  by 
an  'extent'  of  the  inheritance,  and  that  the  comitatus  of  Chester 
was  thereby  given  to  Earl  John,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  come  upon  the  document  itself,  if  it  ever  existed.  Possibly 
the  partition  was  simply  made  in  the  presence  of  the  co-heirs, 
and  as  John  was  probably  in  possession  of  the  county  no  orders 
for  seisin,  &c.,  may  have  been  necessary  in  his  case.  From  the 
discussion  which  subsequently  arose,  it  would  seem  that  the 
exact  way  the  partition  had  been  made  was  not  at  all  clear  even 
a  few  years  later. 

which  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  oldest  reference  I  have  observed  is  in  a  draft  petition 
of  1450  to  the  king  by  the  men  of  Cheshire  {Archaeologia,  Ivii.  71) ;  see  also  Joum. 
of  the  Chester  Arch.  Soc.  viii,  N.S.,  p.  29,  where  the  spelling  is  modernized,  and  in 
King's  Vale  Royal  (Ormerod,  i.  126-7).  The  draft  petition  gives  the  statement  about 
the  gift  of  the  coimty  to  Hugh  Lupus,  '  as  olde  writyngs  maketh  mencon '.  These 
words  are  omitted  in  the  petition  as  lodged,  which  suggests  that  to  indicate  so 
vague  a  source  as  '  old  writings '  for  such  a  basic  charter  was  considered  weak. 
Probably  the  grant  was  verbal.  For  the  original  status  of  the  palatine  carls 
see  Davis,  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins,  app.  no.  1,  and  Lapsley's 
Durham.  Some  curious  information  is  collected  in  Davis's  Reports  .  .  .  des  cases  .  .  . 
en  Ireland,  1694,  svh  'Le  Case  del  Countie  Palatine  de  Wexford  '.  For  the  Chester  sword 
see  Lysons's  Cheshire,  p.  461 ;  Trans,  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lane,  and  Cliesh.  ii.  15 ; 
Ormerod,  i.  p.  li. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls  and  Ormerod,  L  28,  697 ;  the  grant  was  by  the  king,  at 
the  instance  of  Hawise.  A  confirmation  to  her  of  her  brother's  rights  as  earl  of 
Lincoln  is  entered  on  the  Patent  Roll  27  October  1232,  but  was  cancelled  (owing  to  his 
death)  and  the  grant  of  22  November  substituted.  The  Complete  Peerage  (ed.  Gibbs), 
iv.  661,  quotes  the  grant  of  27  October  in  connexion  with  the  third  penny,  but  omits 
to  state  the  grant  was  cancelled. 

«  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  22  November  1232.  •  Post,  p.  41. 
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On  this  basis  the  shares  of  the  other  three  were : 

1.  Hugh  d'Aubigny  received  the  manor  of  Barrow-on-Soar 
(Leicestershire)  as  his  capitate  messuagium ;  and  the  following 
manors  in  tenanciam :  Campden  (Gloucestershire) ,  Coventry 
(Warwickshire),  and  Olney  (Buckinghamshire).^ 

2.  William  de  Ferrers  and  Agnes  his  wife  had  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Chartley  (Staffordshire)  as  their  capitale  messuagium  ; 
and  in  tenanciam  the  castle  and  vill  of  West  Derby  (Lancashire), 
all  the  lands  which  Earl  Ranulph  held  between  Ribble  and  Mersey, 
and  the  vills  of  Bugbrooke  (Northamptonshire)  and  Navenby 
(Lincolnshire).  The  Lancashire  lands  included  the  wapentakes 
of  Leyland,  Salford,  and  West  Derby,  with  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  and  vill  of  Salford. 

3.  Ha  wise  de  Quincy  took  the  castle  and  manor  of  Boling- 
broke  in  Lincolnshire  as  her  capitale  messuagium  ;  and  in  tenan- 
ciam all  the  lands  which  the  earl  held  in  Lindsey  and  Holland  in 
that  county. 

Of  all  the  above  Peter  de  Rivaulx  was  ordered  to  give  seisin 
except  the  allotment  to  D'Aubigny,  which  was  to  be  retained  in 
the  king's  hand  as  he  was  then  under  age.^  The  relief  payable 
to  the  king  on  livery  of  these  shares  was  on  the  basis  of  equality 
for  all  the  four  co-heirs,  and  £50  each  was  debited  on  the  Fine 
Roll  of  1232^  not  only  to  William  de  Ferrers  and  to  Ha  wise,  but 
also  to  the  earl  of  Chester.  D'Aubigny,  being  in  custody  as 
a  minor,  was  then  charged  no  relief,  but  in  November  1233 
(though  still  imder  age)  obtained,  for  the  large  sum  of  2,500  marks, 
his  discharge  from  the  king's  custody,  and  got  seisin  *  of  all  his 
brother's  lands  and  also  of  the  allotment  made  in  1232  in  respect 
of  the  share  of  the  Chester  inheritance,  i.e.  Barrow,  Coventry,  &c. 
He  came  of  age  in  1235,  when  all  his  castles,  &c.,  were  fuUy  restored 
to  him. 5 

'  On  the  same  day,  22  November,  the  king  confirmed  a  gift  of  £30  per  annum  in 
land  which  Earl  Ranulph  had  made  to  his  niece,  Coletta,  daughter  of  William  d'Aubigny 
earl  of  Arundel,  for  her  marriage  portion.  This  was  to  be  derived  out  of  the  portion 
of  Ranulph's  lands  falling  to  her  brother  Hugh  d'Aubigny,  and  the  king  willed  it 
should  be  in  the  manor  of  Leeds,  subject  to  an  allowance  being  made  to  him  in  the 
partition  {Col.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  22  November  1232).  The  manor  was  to  be  taken  into 
custody  {Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  14  February  1232/3).  Seisin  of  the  land  of  Leeds  held 
by  John  earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  king's  ballium  ordered  to  be  given  to  D'Aubigny  as  part 
of  his  inheritance  (Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  3  January  1233/4  and  2  June  1234. 

«  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls  and  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  22  November  1232.  For  Ha  wise 
see  also  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  12  August  1234.  For  Ferrers  see  also  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin., 
21  October  1234 ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  13  and  14  December  1251.  For  Navenby  see  also 
Cca.  of  Close  Rolls,  14  December  1232. 

*  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  between  19  and  30  December  1232.  Dugdale  states  £50 
from  Hawise  is  on  the  Pipe  Roll  (Lincolnshire),  17  Hen.  Ill,  so  possibly  the  amount 
charged  was  the  normal  £100  each  as  for  an  earl's  barony. 

*  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  8  November  1233  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  3  January  1233/4  and 
2  June  1234  »  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  10  May  1235. 
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So  much  for  the  landed  inheritance  of  Ranulph.^  There 
remained  the  valuable  services  and  profits  of  the  knights'  fees 
which  he  had  held  outside  the  county  palatine.  Of  the  liabihties 
of  these  knights  '  from  England',  as  they  were  called,  towards 
their  Cheshire  lord,  we  may  learn  a  little  from  the  great  charter 
of  liberties  granted  about  1216  by  this  Ranulph  to  his  '  barons  ', 
and,  through  them,  to  the  knights  and  free  men  of  his  county 
palatine.^  The  Cheshire  men  were  (among  many  other  interesting 
privileges  not  material  to  our  subject) ,  for  the  great  services  they 
performed  within  the  county,  excused  military  duty  to  the  earl 
beyond  Lyme  {eaira  Limam)  ^  save  of  their  own  free  will  and  at 
his  expense.  The  knights  from  England  had  to  come  to  do  their 
turn  of  watch  and  ward  at  Chester.  WhUe  they  were  there,  and 
provided  no  attacks  threatened  the  lands  of  the  earl  or  the  castle 
of  Chester,  the  local  knights  could  stay  at  home  and  sleep  in  peace, 
ready,  however,  to  turn  out  when  called  upon.  When  the  united 
military  forces  had  ejected  any  intruders,  doubtless  usually  from 
Wales,  the  Cheshire  knights  might  retire  home  again,  leaving  the 
*  foreigners '  to  work  out  their  tour  of  duty.  The  peculiar 
position  of  the  county  makes  it  likely  that,  for  all  the  knights  of 
the  earls,  military  duty  remained  an  actual  feature  of  their 
tenure  when  elsewhere  it  had  come  to  mean  merely  the  provision 
of  hired  fighters  or  of  the  sinews  of  war.  The  allotment  of 
these  outside  knights'  fees  is  given  on  the  Close  Roll  of 
12  September  1233.  The  precise  number  of  knights'  fees  given 
to  each  co-heir  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail.  The 
record  refers  in  some  cases  merely  to  '  the  fees  '  held  by  certain 
named  persons,  and  it  would  require  more  investigation  to 
secure  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  or  a  comparison 
of  value. 

The  earl  of  Chester's  share  was  as  follows  :  Yorkshire,  ^  fee  of 
Wm.  de  CantUupe  ;   Huntingdonshire,  fees  of  Richard  de  Bainvill 

*  1  have  not  attempted  to  trace  these  shares  any  further.  The  comitatua  o 
Huntingdon  ia  dealt  with  later,  post,  p.  47. 

*  This,  the  'Magna  carta'  of  Cheshire,  was  printed  by  Leycester  (Onnerod, 
i.  53)  from  '  a  little  parchment  book  in  quarto '  among  the  duchy  records  at  Gray's 
Inn,  fo.  107.  It  was  confirmed  by  Prince  Edward  on  27  August  1265  (Ormerod, 
loc.  cU.,  p.  55),  and  inspected  and  confirmed  with  variations  30  March  1300  {Cal.  o/ 
Pat.  RoOs),  4  Edw.  II  {Cal.  oj  Cheshire  Plea  Rolls),  14  November  1389  (Cal.  of  Charter 
Bolls),  and  3  July  1463  (Cal.  of  Cheshire  Recog.  Rolls).  A  text  will  appear  in  the 
Chartvlary  of  St.  Werburgh'a  Abbey,  now  being  edited  for  the  Chetham  Soc.  by 
Mr.  James  Tait. 

*  For  this  boundary  of  ancient  Cheshire  see  Liber  Luciani  (Rec.  Soc.  for  Lane,  and 
Chesh.,  voL  Ixiv),  p.  29.  From  the  pleas  of  the  barons  of  Halton  (Ormerod,  i.  705  n.) 
and  Dunham  (ibid.  L  526)  the  boundaries  of  the  earldom  east  and  west  seem  to  have 
been  Lyme  and  Clwyd,  beyond  which  miUtary  service  could  not  be  claimed  as 
aright.  The  expression  infra  divisas  Ceslershiriae  occurs,  see  Ormerod,  i.  521.  Sro 
also  Tait,  Medieval  Manchester,  p.  12. 
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and  William  Patric  ;  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire,  fees  of 
William  Patric,  Roger  de  Montalt,  Robert  de  Sees  ;  Lincolnshire, 
fees  of  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  Roger  de  Montalt,  Hugh  Wake,  Ralf 
fitz  Simon,  Robert  de  Sees  ;  Oxfordshire,  \  fee  of  John  de  Preaux 
or  Baldwin  de  Vere  ;  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  fees  of 
Henry  Touchet,  Roger  de  Montalt  ;  Rutlandshire,  ^  fee  of  Henry 
Touchet ;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  fees  of  Roger  de  Montalt,  Roger 
de  Mainwaring,  Edmund  de  Sotterley. 

Hawise  de  Quincy's  share  was  the  fees  held  by  fifty-nine 
(named)  holders  in  Lincolnshire  and  two  in  Yorkshire.  William 
de  Ferrers'  share  was  1^  fees  in  Derbyshire,  the  fees  of  two  holders 
in  Leicestershire,  of  four  in  Staffordshire,  of  six  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  of  the  same  number  in  Lancashire.  The  allotment  to  D'Au- 
bigny  is  not  noticed  in  the  orders  entered  on  the  Close  Roll  to  the 
sheriff  to  give  seisin,  doubtless  owing  to  his  minority,  nor  in  the 
later  records  of  the  fine  which  he  paid  in  1233  to  obtain  his 
seisin,  or  the  final  delivery  to  him  of  all  his  lands  and  castles  on 
attaining  his  majority  in  1235,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  got 
his  share.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  earl  of  Chester  received 
his  share  of  knights'  fees  outside  Cheshire,  like  the  others,  in 
addition  to  the  county  palatine. 

There  was  a  slight  delay  in  giving  Ferrers  seisin  of  the 
Lancashire  lands  and  fees  because  the  king  wished  to  inspect 
the  charter  to  the  dead  earl,  granted  in  1229,  of  the  lands  between 
Mersey  and  Ribble,  to  see  whether  by  its  terms  the  knights'  services 
were  due  or  not  in  respect  of  these  lands .^  The  earl  of  Chester 
was  ordered  to  give  up  this  and  other  charters  of  these  lands  to 
Ferrers.^  The  documents  seem  to  have  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  abbot  of  Chester.  The  matter  was  found  to  be  in  order, 
and  the  knights  and  freemen  between  Ribble  and  Mersey  were 
ordered  to  do  homage  to  Ferrers  for  this  portion  of  his  wife's 
pourparty.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1234,  friction  arose  between  Hawise  and  her 
brother-in-law  Ferrers,  who  complained  that  she  was  compel- 
ling knights  of  the  honour  of  Grantham  to  do  suit  at  her  court 
in  Lincolnshire,  though  the  services  of  these  knights  had  been 
part  of  the  share  allotted  to  the  Ferrers  as  mentioned  above. 
The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  see  that  the  knights  were  intendent 
both  for  suit  and  service  to  the  earl.* 

Thus  was  the  inheritance  of  Ranulph  disposed  of,  and  on 
7  November  1233  Earl  John  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
liberties  of  his  earldom  of  Huntingdon  by  a  charter  providing 
that  he  and  his  heirs  and  his  men  holding  of  the  honour  of 

*  C(d,.  of  Close  Rolls,  16  September  1233.  «  Ibid.,  25  October  1233. 

»  Col.  of  Pat.  RoUs,  10  November  1233  ;  see  also  CcH.  of  Close  Rolls,  27  March  1246. 
'  Cal.  of  Close  RoUs,  20  March  1233/4. 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVII.  D 
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Huntingdon  in  any  county  or  bailiwick  should  hold  with  the 
liberties  of  their  predecessors.  This  declaration  was  to  be  read 
by  the  sheriffs  in  the  county  courts  and  was  to  be  observed  by 
the  justice  of  the  forests.^ 


The  Proceedings  against  Earl  John 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
values  of  their  shares,  doubtless  measured  by  a  pecuniary 
standard,  led  the  other  co-heirs  to  cast  envious  eyes  upon  the 
county  palatine.  Possibly  the  position  of  John  the  earl,  as  lord 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  enhanced  its  value,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  the  broad  acres  of  Cheshire  and  the  earl's 
revenues  therefrom  which  caused  the  co-heirs  to  be  reminded  of 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  partition.  For  that,  as  they  said,  had 
been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  if  it  were  found  that  any  one 
of  them  was  short  of  his  fair  share  of  the  inheritance,  the  co-heir 
who  had  the  more  should  make  it  up  to  the  others  out  of  his  share. 
Therefore,  because  the  earl  had,  as  it  now  seemed  to  them,  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  got,  D'Aubigny,  William  de  Ferrers  and 
his  wife,  and  Ha  wise  de  Quincy,  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  sum- 
moned the  earl  to  Northampton  by  writ  de  rationabili  parte 
to  explain  coram  Rege  why  he  thus  deprived  them  of  their  fair 
shares  of  the  inheritance.^  The  basis  for  their  claims  was  to  be 
arrived  at,  they  said  in  their  plea,  after  bringing  into  hotchpot 
what  each  had  already  got  by  virtue  of  the  partition  agreement, 
i.e.  (as  they  said)  Earl  John  held  in  tenancia  the  capitale  messua- 
gium  of  Chester  (that  impartible  portion  of  the  inheritance  in 
which  the  county  was  represented,  no  doubt,  by  Chester  Castle), 
while  D'Aubigny  had  Coventry  and  other  land,  the  Ferrers 
Chart  ley  and  other  lands,  and  Hawise  held  Bolingbroke,  &c.,  all 
in  tenancia,  and  so  they  claimed  that  the  earl  should  make  up 
to  them  their  deficiencies  out  of  the  county  palatine.  (The 
allegation  that  all  the  shares  were  in  tenancia  only  and  not 
permanent  allotments  seems  in  conflict  with  the  facts,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  plea  legally  necessary  to  support  the  claim.) 
On  the  face  of  it  the  claim  was  not  for  money  compensation  but 
for  actual  lands,  and  the  case  would  have  involved  the  important 
•question  (of  which  there  will  be  much  to  say  later),  namely, 

*-  The  charter  roll  is  missing  for  this  date.  The  charter  is  recited  in  the  confirmation 
to  John  de  Hastings,  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  a  portion  of  the  honour  (Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls, 
12  July  1315). 

*  Bracton's  Note  Book,  cases  1127  and  1213.  Maitland  found  the  former  on  Coram 
Rege  (Tower)  [now  Curia  Regis]  Roll,  no.  5,  m.  30  d  (18-19  Hen.  Ill),  which  covers 
Whitsuntide  ( 1 1  June)  1234  to  Whitsuntide  1235.  The  roll  for  the  latter  (21  Hen.  Ill ) 
is  not  extant.    The  cases  are  noticed  in  Fitzherbert's  Abridgement,  svb  Briefe,  881. 
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whether  the  comitatus,  the  lands  of  the  earldom,  were  partible 
or  not ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  that  question  was  not  decided  on 
this,  but  on  a  later  occasion. 

The  earl  duly  presented  himself  by  his  attorney  at  Northamp- 
ton and  proceeded  to  make  several  interesting  preliminary  objec- 
tions. His  first  point  was  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
to  the  writ  because  Dominus  Gomes  (which  must  here  mean  the 
palatine  earl)  was  not  bound  to  acknowledge  any  summons 
relating  to  lands  in  the  county  of  Chester  which  was  issued 
outside  such  county,  in,  e.g.,  Northamptonshire.  The  king's 
writ  did  not  run  in  the  earl's  county,  and  he  asked  the  king  to 
uphold  him  in  the  liberties  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  always 
enjoyed.  On  this  point  he  claimed  the  court  should  not  give 
judgement  without  a  decision  of  his  peers  {sine  consideracione 
parium  suorum).  He  also  suggested  that  the  plaintiffs  ought  to 
come  to  his  court  in  Cheshire,  when  he  would  himself  give  them 
full  justice.  After  an  adjournment  for  some  time,  probably  for 
the  consideration  of  precedents  on  the  important  claim  to 
a  iudicium  parium  by  a  palatine  earl,  a  decision  was  given  on 
the  earl's  first  preliminary  objection  as  follows :  that  as  it  had 
been  the  custom  hitherto  that  the  earl's  peers  and  others  who 
had  similar  liberties,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
earl  marshal,  answered  concerning  lands  within  their  liberties 
on  summonses  made  to  (or,  at)  their  lands  {factas  ad  terras  suas)  ^ 
outside  such  liberties,  therefore  the  earl  must  answer  to  the 
writ.  (This  ascription  of  palatine  rights  to  the  earl  marshal  is 
one  of  the  features  of  this  litigation  to  which  Maitland  draws 
very  brief  attention .^  It  does  not  seem  of  great  importance, 
however,  except  as  additional  evidence  that,  as  earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  earl  marshal  was  considered  to  be  of  palatine  rank.) 

A  second  objection  by  the  earl  that  he  ought  not  to  answer 
without  the  countess  of  Lincoln  (apparently  absent  on  the  second 
hearing),  a  coparcener  with  D'Aubigny  and  the  Ferrers, 
Avithout  whom  they  ought  not  to  be  heard  as  they  were  as  one 
heir,  also  failed.  She  had  been  summoned,  said  the  court, 
and  knew  all  about  the  second  hearing,  and  her  coparceners 
were  not  estopped  because  she  was  unwilling  to  plead.  The  earl 
was  in  mercy  for  this  bad  point,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  tried 
again  to  evade  the  issue  by  raising  what  had  been  a  frequent 
objection  since  Magna  Carta  and  its  reissue  not  many  years 
before.  The  case  was.  he  said,  coram  Rege,  and  as  the  plea  was 
a  common  plea,  it  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  charter  of  liberties 
that  it  should  follow  the  king  in  incerto  loco.  The  plaintiffs 
argued  that  the  fact  that  the  plea  had  been  begun  coram  Rege 

'  The  earl  had  lands  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  summoned  to  attend  there. 
^  Bracton'e  Note  Book,  i.  128. 
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should  not  affect  their  claim,  especially  as  the  earl  on  the  previous 
occasion  had  pleaded  to  the  writ  without  taking  this  objection. 
However,  another  adjournment  was  made,  in  a  form  which 
suggested  that  it  was  thought  possible  that  a  settlement  might 
be  arranged  before  the  next  hearing.  What  the  outcome  of  the 
case  was  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it  appears  from  later  proceedings 
that  judgement  was  never  given,  as  the  earl  died  in  1237,  while 
the  plea  was  pending,  and  two  of  the  co-heirs  (Ferrers  and 
D'Aubigny)  are  found  putting  forward  again  what  looks  like 
this  very  claim  in  the  proceedings  by  other  persons  for  partition 
of  the  county  palatine,  which  took  place  after  the  earl's  death.^ 
John  the  Scot  died  without  issue  at  Damhall,  in  Cheshire, 
very  shortly  before  6  June  1237,  on  which  day  a  royal  letter  bears 
date,  addressed  to  the  constables  of  Chester  and  Beeston,  stating 
that  the  king  had  heard  for  certain  that  the  earl  was  dead.^ 
His  short  tenure  of  the  earldom  had  but  little  incident.^  Charters 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  and  to  the  city  of  Chester  stand 
to  his  record.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  20  January 
1235/6  (while  the  suits  were  pending)  he  bore  the  curtana, 
one  of  the  three  swords  of  state,  as  earl  of  Chester,  and  claimed 
(unsuccessfully)  to  carry  a  second  sword  in  right  of  his  earldom 
of  Huntingdon,  as  his  father  had  in  1170.*  He  took  the  cross  the 
same  year.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  daughter  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  Chester.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
seven  Norman  earls  of  the  county  palatine.^ 

The  Partition  of  1237 

Historically,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  feature  arising  out 
of  the  death  ot  Earl  John  was  the  annexation  of  the  earldom 
by  the  Crown.  There  are  other  interesting  matters,  i.e.  the  claim 
to  the  title  by  the  husband  of  one  of  his  co-heirs,  and  the  claims 
by  the  others  for  partition  of  this  portion  of  the  earl's  inheritance, 
to  which  sufficient  attention  has  hardly  been  given.  The  annexa- 
tion will  be  dealt  with  later.  As  regards  the  claims  the  position 
stood  thus.  The  earl  had  died  without  leaving  issue,  and  there 
was  then  no  male  issue  of  his  co-heirs.    They  were  four  * — ^two 

«  Post,  p.  42. 

•  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls.    For  the  date  of  death  see  Obits  of  St.  Wtrburgh's  Abbey,  p.  95. 

•  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 

•  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  p.  339,  &c. 

•  No  inquisitio  post  mortem  survives.  According  to  The  Complete  Peerage  (ed. 
Gibbs),  iii.  170,  the  writ  for  his  inq.  p.m.  is  dated  25  May  1242.  This  was  not  for  an 
iN^.  p.  m.  but  for  an  inquiry  into  the  disseisin  of  a  tenant  of  the  earl  after  the  earl's 
death  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  king.    See  Cal.  of  Inquisitions,  d-c.  (P.R.O.),  i.  2. 

•  See  The  Complete  Peerage,  ed.  Gibbs  (which  corrects  the  original  edition  in  some 
respects),  svb  Chester,  Aumale,  Balliol,  Bruce,  &c. 
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daughters  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  two  younger  sisters  (all  descended 
from  the  eldest  sister  of  Earl  Ranulph,  Maud,  and  her  husband 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon)  : 

1  and  2.  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister  of  John,  had  married 
Alan,  lord  of  Galloway.  She  had  died  leaving  two  daughters, 
namely  :  Christiana,  wife  of  Wilham  de  Forz,  son  and  heir  of 
WilHam  de  Forz  (d.  1241),  count  of  Aumale  and  lord  of 
Holdemess  ;  and  Devorgild,  second  daughter,  wife  of  John 
de  Balliol,  sometime  regent  of  Scotland  (and  mother  of  John 
de  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland). 

3.  Isabel,  a  younger  sister  of  the  earl,  who  married  Robert 
de  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale  (the  great-grandmother  of  Robert 
de  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland) . 

4.  Ada,  another  sister  of  the  earl,  who  married  Henry  de 
Hastings.     (Maude,  another  sister,  was  dead,  without  issue.) 

Therefore,  the  position  was  that  William  de  Forz  and  John 
de  Balliol  represented,  through  their  wives,  the  eldest  sister  ; 
and  as  between  these  wives,  de  Forz  represented  the  senior  co-heir 
and  held  the  aesnecia  in  her  right. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  king  towards  the  county  palatine 
by  sending  his  ministers  to  take  possession,  may  have  roused  the 
co-heirs'  suspicions  that  they  were  not  to  have  matters  all  their 
own  way,  and  in  July  and  August  1237  we  find  de  Forz  and  his 
wife,  Isabel  de  Bruce,  and  Devorgild  de  Balliol  appointing  their 
attorneys  in  a  formal  claim  agamst  the  king  for  their  pourparties 
of  the  inheritance.^  The  fate  of  the  earldom  was  left  uncertain 
pending  legal  proceedings;  but  in  September  the  king,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  co-heirs,  committed  the  custody  of  all  the  earl's 
lands  held  of  the  crown  in  capite  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Essex,  to  William  count  of  Aumale 
(father  of  de  Forz)  until  a  partition  should  be  made.*  The 
partition  was  to  be  effected  by  the  earl  and  a  certa  pars  given  to 
each,  subject  to  the  dower  of  Helen  the  widow.^ 

Eventually  John  de  Ulcote  and  Everard  de  Trumpington  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  make  the  partition  of  the  extraneous 
lands  and  of  the  earl's  knights'  fees,  in  the  presence  of  the 
claimants.*  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Close  Roll  for 
23   Henry  III   (October   1238  to   October   1239),   upon   which 

*  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  entries  between  10  and  14  July  and  20  and  28 'August. 
»  Ibid.,  27  September  and  26  October  1237. 

*  Neither  the  dower  lands  allotted  to  the  widow  of  Earl  Ranulph  nor  those  given 
to  the  widow  of  Earl  John  have  been  dealt  with  here.  The  details  are  given  in  the 
Fine,  Close,  Charter,  and  Patent  Rolls.  After  the  deaths  of  the  widows,  the  manors 
and  fees  held  in  dower  were  partitioned  among  the  co-heirs,  and  if  they  or  their 
descendants  are  found  in  possession  of  lands  not  accounted  for  in  this  paper  but  once 
the  property  of  the  earls,  it  will  probably  be  for  this  reason. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  15  October  1238  ;  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  8  January  1238/9. 
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there  would  certainly  have  been  some  entries  relating  to  this 
partition,  the  details  cannot  be  fully  given,  but  it  is  clear  that  an 
allotment  was  made  to  each  co-heir  of  certain  fees,  though  not 
for  some  time.^  In  June  1243  Balliol  appeared  before  the  king's 
council  and  objected  to  be  responsible  to  the  exchequer  for  any 
of  the  debts  of  the  late  earl  of  Chester  on  the  grounds  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  so  far  had  no  certain  share  of  the  inheritance  allotted 
to  them  except  certain  lands  in  ballio  regis,^  no  doubt  the  tempo- 
rary allotment  mentioned  below.  Ultimately  a  number  of  knights' 
fees  were  permanently  allotted  to  them  in  respect  of  their  share. 

Negotiations  were  also  commenced  in  1237  with  Balliol, 
Bruce,  and  Hastings  with  regard  to  their  shares  of  Cheshire, 
and  between  December  1237  and  the  end  of  June  1238  the  king 
had  made  arrangements  with  all  three  of  them.  To  the  Balliols 
a  formal  covenant  was  given  by  the  king  under  which  he  assigned 
to  them  his  manors  of  Torksey  (Lincolnshire)  and  Lothingland 
(Suffolk),  with  the  farm  of  the  toA^n  of  Yarmouth,  in  tenancio 
until  he  should  give  them  a  fair  exchange  for  their  share  of  the 
comitatus  of  Chester.  This  he  undertook  to  do  within  a  year. 
If,  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  other  co-heirs,  their  share,  either 
within  or  without  the  county,  should  be  increased,  the  king 
agreed  to  augment  the  compensation  within  forty  days  after  the 
increase  fell  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  king  or  his  heirs  should 
fail  to  make  these  permanent  exchanges,  the  proper  share  of  the 
inheritance  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Balliols,  and  the  manors 
mentioned  above  as  granted  in  tenancia  were  to  revert  to  the 
Crown. ^  The  grant  of  these  manors  was  made  permanent  at 
a  later  date.* 

A  similar  arrangement  as  regards  the  Cheshire  inheritance  was 
made  with  the  Bruces  and  the  Hastings.  The  former  received  the 
manors  of  Writtle  and  Hatfield  (Essex)  in  tenancia,  as  security 
for  an  ultimate  permanent  exchange  (which  might  be  either 
those  lands  or  others). ^  The  grant  of  these  manors,  with  the  half 
hundred  appurtenant  to  the  latter,  was  made  permanent  in 
October  1241,*  after  the  final  acts  in  the  acquisition  by  the  king 

*  For  Brace's  allotment  see  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  2  June  1241 ;  for  Hastings',  ibid., 
between  6  and  8  November  1241 ;  for  Balliol's,  ibid.,  12  and  22  May  1244, 21  June  1245  ; 
for  de  Fore's,  ibid.,  3  July  1244.  The  partition  was  postponed,  ibid.,  18  September  1238. 

»  Ccd.  of  Close  Rolls,  15  June  1243  ;  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  15  October  1246. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  11  December  1237 ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  25  November,  10  Decern- 
ber  1237  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  6  February  1237/8. 

*  See  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  12  May  1249.  This  order  also  refers  to  the  manor  of 
Driffield,  which  apparently  passed  to  the  Balliols  on  the  death  (s.p.)  of  Christiana  de 
Forz.  Balliol  and  his  wife  were  plaintiffs  in  a  suit  relating  to  the  customs  of  the  port 
of  Yarmouth  in  1259-60  (Abbrev.  Plac.,  pp.  151-2). 

»  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  11  June  1238 ;  Cal.  of  Close  RoUs,  12  June.  6  Sept.  1238. 

*  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  16  October  1241 ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  26  October,  19  Novem- 
ber, 1241 ;  ibid.,  23  March  1242/3, 
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of  the  county  palatine.  The  Hastings  similarly  received  Bolsover 
with  its  castle  (Derbyshire) ,  the  manors  of  Worfield,  Stretton,  and 
Condover  (Shropshire) ,  Wigginton  and  Wolverhampton  (Stafford- 
shire), Bromsgrove  (Worcestershire),  and  Mansfield  (with  the  soke) 
and  Oswaldbeck  (Nottinghamshire),  as  security  for  a  permanent 
exchange.^  This  is  stated  some  years  later  to  have  consisted  of 
the  manors  of  Leyrton  (?  Leverton)  (Nottinghamshire)  and 
Oswaldbeck,  Condover,  Worfield,  Wolverhampton,  and  Wiggin- 
ton ,2  and  to  have  been  an  exchange  for  a  third  part  of  the  comitatus 
of  Chester.^ 

No  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  made  with  de  Forz,  whose 
right  to  be  earl  of  Chester  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  allotments  by  way  of  exchange  depended 
upon  whether  the  co-heirs  became  entitled  to  a  share  by  partition 
of  the  county  of  Chester,  or  not.    This  was  now  to  be  decided. 


The  Earldom  of  Chester  Case 

The  contest  which  ensued,  laiown  as  '  the  earldom  of  Chester 
case ',  has  attracted  little  notice,*  although  the  records  of  the  case 
were  printed  in  1887  by  Maitland  in  Bracton's  Note  Book.^  Beyond 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  suit,  and  that  it  (with  another 
case)  was  Coke's  oldest  authority  for  his  statement  of  the  law 
as  to  abeyance  in  titles  of  honour,  he  makes  little  comment  in 
this  book,  though  there  are  numerous  incidental  references  to 
the  case  in  the  History  of  English  Law,  which  show  that  he 
had  given  it  considerable  attention.^  The  struggle  was  com- 
menced before  the  magnates  of  England,  at  the  king's  council. 
But  we  learn  that  the  issues  raised  (to  be  detailed  below)  were 
unprecedented  :  the  court  had  never  seen  such  a  case  ;  they 
wondered  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Charter  of  Liberties  on 
the  matter ;    they  were  not  prepared  to  decide  it  upon  foreign 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  11  June  1238;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  13  June,  15  July  1238;  ibid., 

27  April  1241  ;  ibid.,  17  July,  27  August  1243. 

*  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  20  March  1244/5;  for  Stretton  see  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin., 
11  March  1244/5 ;  Cai.  of  Close  Rolls,  29  April  1246  ;  for  Wigginton  see  Cal.  Inq. 
Miscell.  i.  105  ;  for  Condover  see  also  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  20  June,  19  July  1246;  ibid., 

28  December  1248. 

»  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  4  May  1265  (two  entries). 

*  Mr.  Round  had  dealt  with  one  aspect  of  the  case  in  Peerage  and  Pedigree,  i.  128 ; 
hence  Complete  Peerage  (ed.  Gibbs),  iv,  app.  H. 

'  Cases  1227  and  1273.  Maitland  found  the  former  on  Coram  Rege  [Curia  Regis] 
Roll,  no.  45  (22  Hen.  III).  The  roll  for  the  latter  (23  Hen.  Ill)  is  not  extant.  See  also 
Maitland *s  introduction,  i.  128. 

*  Only  two  out  of  some  twenty  references  to  Chester  and  its  earls  are  given  in  the 
index  (2nd  edition).  I  drew  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  this  index  in  The  Times 
Lit.  Suppl.,  16  January  1919.  The  more  important  references  to  this  case  are  :  i.  183, 
184,  188,  190,  208  n.,  410  n.,  514  ;  ii.  265,  277,  306. 
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precedents,  doubtless,  as  pointed  out  by  Maitland,^  of  French 
origin  ;  nor  did  they  know  if  the  Roman  law  might  not  affect 
the  issues.^  There  must  be  an  adjournment,  the  court  must  be 
afforced,  and  the  matter  fully  argued  out.^  Ultimately  the  case 
was  heard  and  decided  at  Westminster  by  a  body  practically 
equivalent  to  a  parliament.  There  were  present  the  king,  the 
legate  Otho,  the  archbishops,  five  bishops  (Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Carlisle,  Worcester,  and  Chichester),  WiUiam  de  Ferrers  earl  of 
Derby,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  Stephen  de  Segrave, 
John  Biset,  Herbert  fitz  Matthew,  Peter  fitz  Herbert,  John  fitz 
Geoffrey,  Peter  de  Mauley,  William  de  Cantilupe,  Gilbert  Basset, 
Bertram  de  Curiel,  John  de  Neville,  and  many  other  (unnamed) 
magnates.  As  the  roll  recording  the  main  proceedings  is  not 
extant,  the  notes  of  the  case  by  Bracton  are  the  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  arguments  of  the  various  parties.  Bracton's  extracts 
were  made  from  the  roll,  then  available  and  in  his  possession, 
and  so  are  reliable,  but  they  are  not  so  full  as  could  have  been 
wished  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  to  which  party  to 
attribute  the  arguments  which  he  recorded  for  legal  and  not 
historical  purposes,  but  on  the  whole  what  was  said  is  tolerably 
clear.  The  text  may  be  read  in  the  Note  Book,  and  the  following 
is  a  close  summary  of  the  pleas  and  arguments. 

The  original  question  put  before  the  council  seems  to  have 
been,  in  terms,  a  simple  one,  namely  whether,  if  the  county 
(comitatus) ,  the  lands,  of  Chester,  were  divided  between  parceners 
(the  co-heirs),  they  ought  to  hold  their  respective  shares  of  the 
king  in  chief  or  of  William  de  Forz  as  the  holder  of  the  aesnecia 
(and  he  of  the  king) .  He  was  entitled  to  be  earl,  as  both  he  alleged 
and  they  admitted.  There  was  no  dispute  whatever  over  the  right 
to  the  title,  not  even  by  the  king  (who  intervened  in  the  plea  as 
we  shall  see).  The  matter  was  too  plain  for  argument  in  those 
days.  De  Forz  represented  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  eldest 
sister.  Through  his  wife  he  held  the  aesnecia  which  carried  the 
title,  and  the  court  appear  to  have  so  decided.* 

Here  we  must  interrupt  the  argument  to  point  out  that,  very 
shortly  before  the  Chester  case,  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject 

'  This  (with  the  appeal  by  the  earl  to  cases  concerning  other  palatine  earb)  is 
regarded  by  Pollock  and  Maitland  as  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  early  law  cases 
where  specific  precedents  (exeinpla)  may  have  been  quoted  to  the  court  {ibid.  L  183-4, 
188,  208  n.). 

*  Pollock  and  Maitland  (i.  208  n.)  note  this  reference  to  the  ius  acriptum  as  an 
approach  to  an  admission  that  Roman  law  may  be  employed  to  eke  out  English  law. 

*  The  record  refers  to  a  iudicium  de  consilio  curie,  an  early  reference  to  the  doing 
of  equity,  of  substantial  justice,  in  unprecedented  cases  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  loc.  cil. 
i.  183  n.,  190.  Cf.  Bracton,  fo.  16:  ponantur  iudicia  in  reapectum  usque  ad  magnav* 
curiam  ut  ibi  per  consilium  curiae  lerminentur). 

*  This  decision  appears  in  the  quitclaim  of  16  October  1241,  post,  p.  54  :  «icw/ 
eadem  canecia  tiobia  in  curia  ipaiua  domini  regis  Juit  adiudicata. 
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of  the  tenure  and  rights  of  female  coparceners  had  been  authorita 
tively  laid  down  in  a  royal  letter  close  ^  dated  30  August  1236 
(known  usually  by  the  name  of  Statutum  Hibernie  de  coheredibus) , 
directed  to  the  justiciar  of  Ireland  in  reply  to  a  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  law  in  England.  If  the  dead  man  held  in  chief  of  the 
king  all  the  co-heirs  hold  their  shares  in  chief  of  the  king,  and  each 
must  do  him  homage.  (This  had  been  the  practice  for  some 
time.)  Further  the  letter  makes  clear  the  equality  and  inequality 
of  sisters  in  point  of  inheritance  ;  the  eldest  had  no  right  to 
claim  any  advantage  over  the  youngest  nisi  capitale  messuagiuvi 
nomine  aesnescie? 

Reverting  to  our  case,  the  assumption  in  the  mere  question 
of  tenure  that  the  comitatus  was  partible  was  challenged  by 
de  Forz  and  his  wife,  who  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  the  whole 
county,  with  the  title  also.  The  king  (and  this  is  significant) 
also  raised  the  question  of  partibility,and  sought,  if  the  lands  were 
divisible,  to  have  allotted  to  him  the  share  of  John  de  Balliol 
and  his  wife,  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  them  an  exchange. 
(He  had  not  then  made  any  arrangements  with  the  other  co-heirs, 
though  they  were  completed  before  the  case  was  over.)  In  reply 
to  the  allegation  by  de  Forz  of  impartibility  Henry  de  Hastings 
and  the  other  coparceners  averred  that  hitherto  it  had  always 
been  the  custom  in  England  that  if  any  inheritance  descended 
to  sisters,  it  was  divisible  among  them  equally.  Further,  that  if 
sisters  claimed  any  inheritance  by  the  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor 
one  could  not  claim  without  the  other,  and  if  seisin  were  given, 
the  rule  was  that  it  must  be  given  to  all  the  sisters  together — all 
which  presupposed  equality  of  right  in  the  inheritance.  The 
answer  of  William  de  Forz  to  these  arguments  for  divisibility 
was  that  there  was  no  precedent,  this  was  not  like  common 
cases  and  never  occurred  in  England  before,  the  county  was 
a  county  palatine  (Paleys) ,  and  as  such  ought  not  to  be  divided. 

To  this  Hastings  replied  that  there  was  a  precedent :  a  partition 
of  the  county  had  actually  taken  place,  namely,  on  the  death  of 
Ranulph  de  Blundeville,  and  (he  said)  by  common  agreement 
of  all  the  co-heirs,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  comitatus  of  Chester 
as  a  whole  remained  to  John  the  earl  as  his  share,  and  the  other 
lands  of  Ranulph  outside  Cheshire  were  divided  by  an  '  extent ' 
among  the  other  parceners.  Not  only  that,  but  they  subsequently 
sued  the  earl  on  the  equalizing  clause  in  the  partition  agreement, 
because  he  had,  as  they  said,  more  than  he  ought ;  but  his  death 
prevented  a  decision.     Hastings  also    pointed   out  that  if,  as 

*  Cal.  oj  Close  Rolls,  30  August  1236,  and  in  many  collections  of  statutes.    See  also 
Pollock  and  Maitland  (2nd  edition),  ii.  277. 

*  Cf.  Glanville  :  salvo  tamen  primogenite  filie  capitali  mesuagio  svb  forma  preacripta 
(Collatio,  in  Acta  oj  ParliameTU  of  Scotland,  i.  19). 
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de  Forz  suggested,  the  county  of  Chester  was  not  a  subject  for 
partition,  then  on  that  occasion  (in  1232)  John  the  earl  would 
have  taken  it  as  a  whole  and  as  a  preciput,  and  also  none  the  less 
his  share  of  the  (partible)  extraneous  lands  not  in  Cheshire,  e.g.  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  &c.  But  (he  said)  the  earl  did  not  get  any 
of  them,*  and  that  must  have  been  because  he  had  received 
Cheshire  as  his  share  of  a  partition.  The  reply  of  de  Forz  ta 
this  was  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  partition  of  1232, 
but  whatever  might  be  said  he  asked  the  court  to  hold  that  the 
earl  had  taken  the  whole  county  by  virtue  of  his  aesnecia.  He 
further  argued  that  any  exchange  arranged  by  the  king  for 
the  co-heirs'  shares  in  Cheshire  should  not  affect  his  rights  or 
obstruct  his  seisin  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  private  arrangement. 

To  an  allegation  presumably  made  by  William  de  Ferrers  and 
D'Aubigny  (who  intervened,  as  mentioned,  later)  that  they  were 
nearer  in  degree  (of  descent),  and  that  they  had  an  expectant 
interest  on  the  death  of  both  earls,  de  Forz  pointed  out  that  his 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  eldest  sister  and  had  a  right  to  seisin 
in  respect  of  the  aesnecia  deriving  from  Earl  John.  He  further 
stated  (though  no  evidence  is  forthcoming)  that  during  the  hfe 
of  Ranulph  John  had  been  put  in  seisin  of  the  county  and  had 
even  taken  men's  homage  and  fealty,  and  that,  he  said,  was  why 
John  never  formally  quitclaimed  his  share  of  the  extraneous 
lands.  The  meaning  of  this  plea  seems  to  be  that  it  was  no  use 
arguing  that  as  John  got  the  whole  county  and  nothing  else  he 
must  have  taken  it  by  partition,  because  John  (he  said)  had  got  it 
in  effect  already  ;  which  destroyed  the  argument  that  by  getting  it 
by  the  partition  he  gave  up  his  right  to  a  share  of  the  outside  lands. 

John  de  Balliol  and  his  wife  formally  claimed  her  share 
(presumably  on  account  of  the  king),  which  should  be,  they  said, 
a  moiety  of  whatever  Christiana  her  sister  received,  whether 
the  whole  county  or  a  part  only,  as  they  were  both  issue  of  the 
eldest  sister. 

At  the  close  of  the  pleadings  the  record  states  that  *  William 
de  Ferrers  and  the  earl  of  Aumale,  &c.,'  put  forward  their  claims, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
their  claims  in  1237  to  a  share  of  the  county,  on  the  death  of 
Ranulph,  had  remained  undealt  with  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
earl  while  the  case  was  pending.  It  seems  probable  they  were 
renewing  these  claims  again  and  were  the  authors  of  the  argument 
about  an  expectancy  on  the  death  of  both  earls  mentioned  above. 

Judgement  was  delivered  at  Westminster  before  the  king 
and  the  magnates  whose  names  have  been  given,  to  the  following 
effect :  It  had  always  been  the  custom  in  England  that  an  inheri- 
tance descending  to  sisters  was  equally  divided  between  them, 

•  He  received  some  knights'  fees  ;  see  ante,  p.  32. 
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and  the  contrary  had  never  been  known.  They  were  as  one  heir, 
and  one  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  without  the  others.  Moreover, 
the  partition  among  the  heirs  of  Earl  Ranulph  had  been  made  in 
such  a  way  that  Earl  John  had  the  county  of  Chester  for  his 
share  by  virtue  of  an  '  extent ' ,  and  thereby  took  none  of  the 
extraneous  lands.  Further,  Earl  John  had  appeared  in  litigation 
concerning  his  inheritance  and  answered  as  a  coparcener  in  virtue 
of  his  possession  of  the  county  (an  admission  of  his  position). 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  de  Forz  and  his  wife  had  shown 
no  sufficient  or  probable  reason  for  impartibility,  the  decision  was 
that  the  county  (comitatus)  was  divisible  among  the  coparceners. 

The  authors  of  The  History  of  English  Law,  in  pointing  out 
that  it  was  not  always  for  a  lord's  advantage  that  he  should 
have  but  one  heir  to  deal  with,  say  of  the  Chester  decision,  '  we 
cannot  believe  that  Henry  III  was  sorry  when  his  court,  after 
prolonged  debate,  decided  that  the  palatinate  of  Chester  was 
divisible  among  co-heirs '  .1  The  consequent  increase  of  the 
king's  revenues  by  wards,  marriages,  relief,  &c.,  through  the 
subdivision  of  a  fee,  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  of 
this  passage.  It  appears  to  ignore  the  sequence  of  significant 
events  which  (as  we  have  seen)  took  place  before  the  verdict, 
but  we  can  certainly  agree  that  the  king's  feelings  would  include 
no  sorrow.  Rather  would  he  rejoice.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
decision  in  favour  of  partibility  left  him  in  an  extraordinarily 
favourable  position.  He  had  before,  and  during,  the  trial  made 
(recorded)  arrangements  with  all  the  co-heirs  (except  de  Forz 
and  his  wife)  whereby  he  had  the  right,  if  he  liked,  to  retain  their 
shares  in  any  partition  which  might  be  ordered  of  the  Cheshire 
inheritance,  giving  them  other  lands  elsewhere  in  exchange, 
and  also  on  such  terms  that  if  the  decision  had  been  the  other  way 
he  would  have  suffered  no  loss,  but  would  have  been  entitled  to 
reclaim  his  manors  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  nothing  to 
exchange.  In  view  of  the  settled  state  of  the  law  of  descent  to 
coparceners,  the  only  doubt  which  one  would  think  could  have 
arisen  in  the  Chester  case  was,  whether  its  palatine  character 
affected  its  divisibiUty,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  king  and  his 
advisors  did  not  think  much  of  the  point  and  had  speculated 
on  a  decision  in  favour  of  partition. 

However  this  may  be,  the  king  had  only  de  Forz  left  to  deal 
with.  The  latter's  position  was  not  a  strong  one.  He  was,  as  all 
agreed,  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Chester,  but  the  decision 
left  him,  if  not  that  impossibility  in  those  days,  a  landless  earl 
of  Chester,^  at  any  rate  one  shorn  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

»  2nd  edition,  ii.  265. 

*  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1241  as  count  of  Aumale  and  lord  of  Holdemess,  and 
had  livery  of  the  lands  in  September  1241  (Cai.  of  Pat.  Rolls  and  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.). 
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possessions  with  which  his  predecessor  enjoyed  and  maintained 
the  earldom.  He  still  had  the  aesnecia  attaching  to  the  senior 
co-heir  which,  besides  the  right  to  the  title,  would  give  him  the 
capitale  messuagium  of  the  county  (which  no  doubt  meant  in 
this  case  Chester  Castle)  with  the  attendant  privileges  and  profits 
of  jurisdictions.  In  addition  he  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the 
whole  inheritance  of  the  earl  under  the  partitions,  possibly 
one-half  of  one-third  if  the  division  were  per  stirpes,  one-quarter 
if  per  capita.  But  a  title  without  lands,  and  large  lands,  was  of 
no  value  in  those  times.  To  be  the  earl  of  Chester  with  all  its 
feudal  obligations  and  the  military  necessities  attendant  upon 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Wales  may,  under  such  reduced, 
conditions,  have  seemed  little  more  attractive  to  him  than  it 
appeared  desirable  to  the  king,  and  he  may  therefore  not  have 
been  at  all  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  for  the  surrender  of 
his  rights.  Some  negotiations  were  doubtless  necessary,  but 
eventually  one  (though  not  the  last)  obstacle  to  the  complete 
royal  control  of  the  county  was  removed,  the  king  acquiring, 
by  means  of  an  exchange,  de  Forz's  prospective  share  of  the 
Cheshire  lands.  On  5  October  1241  the  Charter  Roll  records  the 
gift  to  him  and  his  wife  of  the  manor  of  Drifiield  (Yorkshire)  and 
the  manorand  advowson  of  Tingden  (Finedon,  Northamptonshire) , 
in  exchange  for  the  share  which  fell  to  her  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  earl  in  the  comitatus  of  Chester.  At  the  same  time,  and 
doubtless  as  part  of  the  transaction,  a  rent  of  £30  payable  to  the 
king  by  de  Forz  for  the  manor  of  Pocklington  (Yorkshire)  was 
reduced  to  the  nominal  render  of  a  mewed  sparrow-hawk.^  He 
also  obtained  leave  to  pay  by  instalments  of  £40  a  year  a  sum  of 
nearly  £400  owing  to  the  exchequer  for  his  own  and  his  father's 
debts,  including  £94,  the  share  of  the  liabilities  of  Earl  John 
which  fell  to  be  paid  by  de  Forz  and  his  wife.  But  (and  this  must 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  peerage  lawyers,  misled  by  Coke, 
and  failing  in  independent  investigation  of  the  facts  in  the 
case),  although  he  had  parted  Avith  his  share  of  the  Cheshire 
inheritance,  there  was  still  vested  in  de  Forz  the  aesnecia.  This 
fact,  and  what  happened,  is  the  strongest  evidence,  if  any  further 
be  required,  that  there  was  no  abeyance  of  the  title  whatever,  nor 
was  there  any  refusal  of  the  king  to  call  it  out  in  the  modem  sense, 
and  if  the  Chester  case  is  to  be  (as  it  has  been)  considered  a  part 
of  the  foimdations  upon  which  the  modem  doctrine  of  abeyance 
has  been  built  up,  the  house  has  indeed  been  built  upon  sands. 
And  so  it  was  considered  necessary  to  complete  the  transaction 
by  obtaining  the  extinction  of  the  right  upon  which  the  claim 

'  Cal.  of  Charier  Rolls,  5  Oct.  1241  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  22  October  1241  ;  and 
Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  24  October  1241.  Christiana  died  s.p.,  and  her  sister  Devorgild 
de  Balliol  inherited  some  of  these  lands. 
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to  the  title  of  earl  was  founded.  This  was,  as  part  of  the  terms 
arranged,  carried  out  by  a  formal  quitclaim  to  the  king  by 
de  Forz  and  his  wife  of  all  her  share  in  the  inheritance  of  John 
late  earl  of  Chester  in  the  earldom  of  Chester  tarn  in  terris  et 
tenementis  quam  in  libertatihus  et  liheris  consuetudinihus  ad 
esneciam  pertinentibus.  Three  bishops,  three  earls,  and  many 
others  formally  attested  this  important  and  (it  is  believed) 
unprecedented  document,  which  is  dated  16  October  1241.^  This 
was  followed  by  a  final  concord  at  Westminster  on  3  February 
1241/2  recording  the  admission  of  the  king's  right  to  the  share 
cum  castro,  sigillo  et  libertate  gladii.  The  king's  acquisition  of  the 
comitatus  and  extinguishment  of  the  dignity  was  now  complete. 
It  has  often  been  considered  that  this  acquisition  of  the  county 
palatine  was  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  '  Henry  III 
by  a  violent  but  wise  resumption  wrested  the  earldom  from 
(John's)  co-heirs  and  united  it  to  the  Crown',  writes  the  historian 
of  Cheshire,^  and  others  both  before  and  after  him  have  expressed 
similar  views  of  the  transaction.  But  the  evidence  is  against 
this  ascription  of  violence.  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the 
king  the  recorded  processes  of  the  exchanges  were  constitutional 
and  legal.  Bargains,  apparently  fair,  and  in  some  instances 
revised  favourably  for  the  co-heirs,  were  struck  with  each  of  them 
in  turn,  whereby  the  king  was  ultimately  enabled  to  obtain  full 
ownership  without  any  recorded  violence,  and  after  struggles  only 
in  the  legal  sense  ;  the  whole  transaction  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  presents  the  Crown  and  its  advisers  in  a  favourable 
light.  References  to  the  transaction  in  thirteenth-century 
Cheshire  documents  ascribe  no  hardship.  It  was  simply  an 
'exchange'.^  Doubtless  the  king  had  determined  upon  the 
acquisition  and  extinction  of  the  earldom,  for  reasons  partly 
pecuniary,  partly  based  upon  its  geographical  position  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  invasions  of  the  Welsh.  He  knew  well  the  need 
of  a  strong  earl  of  Chester,  if  earl  there  must  be.  This  he  could 
not  reckon  upon,  and  the  alternative  was  to  control  the  region 
himself,  so  that  he  might  make  use  of  it  as  a  base  for  his  operations 
in  North  Wales.  A  distrust  of  the  future  of  this  great  earldom 
in  the  hands  of  a  weak  representative  of  female  co-heirs,  witli 
all  its  traditional  independence  and  power  for  good  or  ill,  seems 
to  find  expression  in  the  reason  ascribed  for  the  annexation  in 
the  chronicles  of  later  times.  Higden  and  Knighton  (whom 
Dugdale  follows)  say  of  Earl  John's  inheritance :     Verum  quia 

'  Charter  Roll,  16  October  1241,  printed  pos^  p.  54.     The  final  concord  is  printed  in 
Lane,  and  Chesh.  Records,  Pt.  i,  p.  80. 

*  Ormerod's  Cheshire  (1882),  i,  p.  Iv. 

*  See  the  Cheshire  cases  in  Abbrev.  Plac.   Charters  often  refer  to  events  postquam 
comitatus  Cestrie  devenit  in  manum  Regis. 
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terra  sua  gaudebat  regali  praerogativa,  comitatus  eius  ad  manus 
regis  devenit  datis  aliis  terris  Meredibus  sororibus  suis  in  com- 
pensationem  ne  tarn  praeclara  dominatio  inter  colos  feminarum  dividi 
contingeretA  Camden  purports  to  give  the  king's  very  words : 
Rex  .  .  .  tarn  lauto  patrimonio  ocidum  adiiciens,  domanio  regio 
adscripsit  lohannisque  sororibus  alios  alibi  reditu^  assignavit  ve 
{ut  ipse  Rex  dixit)  tdnia  Jiaereditas  inter  colos  diduceretur .^ 

Fifty  years  later  the  descendants  of  the  sisters  of  Earl  John 
who,  or  whose  representatives,  contested  the  Chester  case,  again 
entered  the  lists,  but  this  time  for  a  higher  dignity  than  an 
earldom,  the  throne  of  Scotland.^  The  three  claimants  who 
seriously  pressed  their  claims  as  co-heirs  of  David  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, the  brother  of  William  king  of  Scotland,  were:  (1)  John 
Balliol,  son  of  Devorgild  de  Balliol ;  (2)  Sir  Robert  de  Bruce, 
son  of  Isobel  de  Bruce  ;  and  (3)  John  Hastings,  grandson  of 
Ada  de  Hastings.  Of  these  Balliol  represented  the  eldest  daughter 
(Margaret)  and  John  Hastings  the  youngest,  while  Bruce,  son 
of  the  second  daughter,  was  a  generation  nearer  to  the  parent 
stock.  If  there  had  been  a  direct  representative  of  Christiana, 
wife  of  William  de  Forz,  he  would  have  had  a  stronger  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland  than  Balliol,  as  descended  from  the  elder 
daughter  of  Margaret.  But  she  had  died  without  issue,  and 
her  rights  had  vested  in  Balliol  as  husband  of  her  sister.  The 
contest,  as  all  know,  ended  in  favour  of  Balliol,  whose  claim 
through  the  elder  daughter  was  preferred  against  that  of  Bruce, 
though  the  latter  was  nearer  in  blood  but  through  a  yoimger 
daughter.  Hastings'  claim  was  thus  also  disposed  of,  but  he  and 
Bruce  then  set  up  a  new  one,  that  the  inheritance,  the  lands, 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  were  partible,  in  accordance  with  the 
common  law  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  female  co-heirs.  It  does  not  directly  appear  on  the 
pleadings  that  the  decision  in  the  earldom  of  Chester  case  (that 
the  lands  of  an  earldom  (in  England)  were  partible)  was  referred 
to,  but  there  are  passages  which  certainly  suggest  that  the 
claimants  relied  on  it.  Hastings  urges  that  even  if  the  land  of 
Scotland  be  called  a  kingdom,  the  land  in  itself  is  nothing  else 
but  a  lordship  or  an  honour,  such  as  Wales  or  the  earldom 
(te  Counte)  of  Chester  or  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  so  partible, 
and  he  therefore  claimed  a  third  part  or  an  allowance  therefor. 

»  Higden,  Polychronicon  (Rolls  Series),  viiL  210 ;  Chronicon  H.  Knighton  (Rolls 
Series),  i.  212  ;  Dugdale,  Baronage  (1675),  i.  45. 

*  Britannia,  ed.  1607,  p.  464.  Earlier  editions  give  {ut  inquiunl  noatri).  He 
quotes  from  '  lo.  Tilius  ',  John  Tillet  in  the  edition  in  English.  Mr.  James  Tait  baa 
kindly  identified  him  for  me  as  Jean  de  Tillet,  registrar  of  the  parlement  of  Paris 
(d.  1570),  and  suggests  the  references  are  probably  to  his  Commentariorutn  et  Diaquisi- 
tionumde  rebus  Gallicis  libri  2,  Frankfort,  1579  and  1596.    I  have  not  verified  this. 

»  See  AntuUea  Regni  Scotiae,  in  Chronica  W.  Rishanger,  die.  (Rolls  Series). 
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Bruce  followed  and  argued  that  the  kingdom  was  in  the  same 
position  as  an  earldom  (counte)  or  barony  which  had  descended 
to  three  daughters  or  their  issue,  when  each  would  have  her 
pourparty,  and  that  no  advantage  ought  to  accrue  to  the  eldest 
except  solely  the  name  of  the  dignity  and  the  capital  messuage.^ 
He  urged  the  king  to  judge  by  the  common  law  '  de  Countez  e  de 
Baronies  de  sa  terre ' ,  and  alleged  that  many  of  the  great  lord- 
ships (seignuries)  held  of  the  crown  of  England  were  partible 
among  sisters.  From  these  arguments  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  decision  in  the  Chester  case  must  have  been  borne  in 
mind  and  cited,  but  it  was  not  followed.  The  decision  (adopted  by 
the  king)  was  that  a  kingdom  such  as  Scotland  was  not  partible, 
nor  was  an  earldom  (comitattts)  in  that  kingdom,  though  baronies 
were  partible.  Further,  that  while  in  Scotland  an  earldom  {comi- 
tatus)  falling  to  daughters  goes  wholly  to  the  eldest,  there  was 
a  claim  de  gratia  non  de  iure  by  the  others  for  some  assignment ;  as 
to  a  kingdom  the  council  of  commissioners  '  never  saw  the  like  '. 

The  Earldom  of  Huntingdon 

The  only  dignity  held  by  Earl  John  which  has  not  been  dealt 
with  is  his  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  This  was  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  claim  put  forward  immediately  on  the  earl's  death. 
The  king  of  Scotland  (Alexander  II)  at  once  sent  Henry  de 
Balliol,  William  de  Lindsey,  and  '  Master  Abel '  to  the  king's 
council  to  ask  that  the  comitatus  (not  the  title  of  earl)  of  Hunting- 
don should  be  given  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  grounds  that 
John  held  it  of  him,  and  also  because  during  the  minority  of 
John  he  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  king  of  Scotland  by  virtue 
thereof,  which  entitled  the  latter  to  claim  seisin.  The  king's 
council  summarily  disposed  of  these  arguments  on  the  grounds 
that  if  John  had  ever  been  in  such  custody,  it  was  in  the  time 
when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  friend  and  familiar  of  the  king  of 
Scotland  (he  married  a  sister) ,  had  the  kingdom  of  England  in  his 
hand,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  They  pointed  out  that  by 
the  law  and  custom  of  England,  if  any  man  great  or  small  held  by 
miUtary  service  any  tenement  of  which  the  king  had  enfeoffed 
him,  the  king  during  minority  had  the  custody  of  aU  his  lands  by 
whomsoever  enfeoffed.^  As,  however,  all  the  earl's  heirs  were  now 
of  age,  and  for  that  reason  alone  (expressly  ignoring  the  claim  to 
seisin  by  custody) ,  the  king  agreed  to  give  the  fee  of  Huntingdon 
to  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  four  manors  held  by  the  earl 
from  the  king  in  chief,  viz.  Brampton  and  Alconbury  (Hampshire) 
and  Nassington  and  Yarwell  (Northamptonshire)  .^ 

•  Another  reference  to  title  by  aesnecia. 

*  This  was  not  the  custom  in  Cheshire. 

'  Bracton's  Note  Book,  case  1221,  on  Coram  Rege   [Curia  Regis]  Roll,  no.  45 
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The  Annexation  of  Cheshire 
As  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  intentions  of  the 
king  by  an  examination  of  his  actions  towards  the  coimty  palatine 
from  1237  onwards,  we  will  complete  the  story  by  relating  what 
steps  he  took  upon  the  death  of  the  earl.  Although  the  earl 
actually  died  about  6  June  1237,  it  seems  probable  that  he  had 
been  ill  (suffering,  it  is  said,  from  poison)  and  likely  to  die  for 
some  little  time,  and  that  the  king  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  intervene  some  little  time  before.  As  early  as  13  May  1237 
he  issued  letters  patent  sending  Henry  de  Audley  and  Alexander 
de  Stavensby  the  bishop  of  Coventry  into  Cheshire  to  keep  the 
peace.^  All  '  barons ',  knights,  constables,  and  men  holding  of 
the  earl  of  Chester  were  called  upon  to  assist  Audley  and  the 
bishop  according  to  the  inborn  fealty  which  they  had  always  had 
towards  their  lords.  This  was  followed  by  some  orders  to  the 
constables  of  Chester  and  Beeston  Castles  dated  6  June  ^  which, 
besides  recording  that  the  king  had  heard  for  certain  that  the 
earl  was  dead,  at  which  he  mourned  deeply,  are  of  interest  in 
other  ways.  It  seems  that  it  had  been  at  first  the  king's  intention 
to  send  into  Cheshire  two  commissioners  only — ^namely,  Audley, 
to  take  charge  of  Beeston  and  Chester  Castles  (then  in  charge  of 
Wakelin  de  Ardeme),  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  take  possession  of  the  earl's 
lands,  and  to  receive  the  fealty  of  his  men.  After  the  letters  had 
been  entered  on  the  roll,  Stephen  de  Segrave  was  added  to  the 
commission,  which  was  now  addressed  to  the  abbot  of  Chester 
as  well  as  to  the  earl's  justiciar,  the  '  barons',  and  others  of  the 
county.  This  appointment  of  Audley  necessitated  the  substitu- 
tion of  John  Lestrange  as  the  king's  envoy  to  meet  David  ap 
Llewelyn  of  Wales  at  Shrewsbury  to  conduct  him  to  a  meeting 
with  the  king  then  arranged  at  Worcester. 

Henry's  general  intentions  as  regards  the  county  palatine 
may  be  gauged  to  some  extent  by  his  instructions  to  his  com- 
missioners.3  Audley's  duties  were  concerned  with  the  castles. 
Segrave  was  to  be  the  king's  justiciar  of  Cheshire  and  administer 
justice  there,  according  to  the  local  customs,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  palatine  judges.  Legal  proceedings  already  initiated 
by  the  earl's  writ  were  to  proceed,  except  where  the  wTit  had  not 

(22  Hen.  Ill),  also  on  the  Close  Roll  between  entries  of  7  and  20  June  1237.  Order 
for  seisin  of  all  lands  held  in  the  name  of  earl  of  Huntingdon  except  the  four  manors 
above  (Ccd.  of  Close  Rolls,  16  June  1237).  The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  trace  the 
descent  of  the  honour  of  Huntingdon.  The  petition,  &c.,  of  Balliol  king  of  Scotland 
in  Rot.  Pari.,  21  Edw.  I,  pp.  114-16,  refers  to  the  claim  to  a  share  of  it  by  John  de 
Hastings.  See  also  Rep.  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  ii.  132.  The  king  took  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  into  his  hands  in  the  absence  of  an  earl  on  11  June  1248  (Close  Roll, 
32Hen.  Ill,  m.  8d). 

»  CiU.  of  Pat.  RoUs,  13  May  1237.  «  Ibid.,  6  June  1237. 

'  Col.  of  Close  RoUs,  22  June  1237. 
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been  returned  to  the  sheriff.  For  pleas  and  assizes  arising  after 
the  earl's  death  the  new  justiciar  was  to  provide  his  own  writ 
under  the  king's  seal.  He  was  to  be  friendly  to  the  '  barons ' 
and  commonalty  and  observe  their  liberties  carefully.  The  mills 
(doubtless  the  earl's  mills  of  Dee,  an  unpopular  source  of  large 
revenue)  had  on  the  death  of  John  Scot  been  damaged  ;  they 
were  now  to  be  repaired  by  those  who  overthrew  them  and 
punishment  given.  Any  of  the  earl's  lands  occupied  or  disposed 
of  by  others  since  his  death  were  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  hand, 
and  the  demesne  cultivated  out  of  the  earl's  revenues.  His 
com  was  to  be  taken  over  from  his  executors  at  a  fair  price,  and 
valuations  made  of  arms  and  tallies  or  countertallies  found  in 
the  castles  and  local  exchequers.  Rents  paid  to  the  earl  were 
not  to  be  exacted  again.  The  countess  of  Chester  was  to  be 
honourably  treated  until  the  king's  wishes  were  known  as  to  the 
provision  for  her  future.  The  retention  of  the  existing  staff  of 
officials  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners.  The 
king  wished  John  Mansel,  his  clerk,  to  be  associated  with  the 
settling  of  all  these  matters  and  a  report  was  to  be  made  to  the 
king  by  Audley,  Mansel,  and  Wakelin  de  Ardeme  in  person. 

All  these  constitutional  and  wise  provisions  go  far  beyond 
what  would  have  been  necessary  if  only  a  temporary  custody 
of  the  county  palatine  in  the  king's  hand  until  the  recognition 
of  a  new  earl  had  been  contemplated,  and  sufficiently  disclose 
the  king's  intention  to  assume  effective,  if  not  permanent,  control 
of  the  coimty.  But  here  again  there  was  no  such  violent 
assumption  as  has  often  been  supposed. 

Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  Audley  was  superseded 
by  John  de  Lacy,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  appointed  custos 
of  the  whole  county  and  its  castles,  and  was  allowed  to  lease 
the  demesne  and  the  mills  for  terms  of  one  year.^  A  number  of 
orders  relating  to  the  payment  and  custody,  for  the  royal  use, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  county  point  to  one  of  the  real  reasons  for 
these  actions  of  the  necessitous  monarch.  All  these  matters 
were  before  the  verdict  for  partition,  but  that  decision  made  but 
little  difference  in  the  future  of  the  county  palatine,  which,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  decided  beforehand. 

The  appearance  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  22  Henry  III  of  the 
revenues  of  the  county  palatine  is  interesting.  Hitherto  glimpses 
of  them  had  been  afforded  only  by  entries  made  during  the 
minority  of  the  earls  of  Chester.  Lacy's  first  account  ^  as  custos 
is  from  29  August  1237  to  the  same  date  in  1238,  during  which 

»  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  10  July  and  7  September  1237. 

*  The  heading  of  the  account  refers  to  the  issues  from  the  death  of  the  earl  to 
29  August  1237,  but  the  account  below  is  for  the  period  mentioned.  Lacy  was 
appointed  cuatoa  on  10  July,  so  little  is  missing. 

VOL.  XXXV. — SO.  CXXXVII.  E 
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period  his  receipts  were  £975  odd  (which  did  not  include  the  items 
mentioned  below  as  committed  to  the  charge  of  Fulk  de  Orreby). 
His  paym^ts  for  the  time  amounted  to  £286,  and  £704  odd 
went  into  the  treasury.  Some  of  the  sources  of  revenues  were 
the  farm  of  the  city  of  Chester  (£200  a  year),  the  farm  of  six 
city  mills  (£100),  demesne  and  villeinage  land  in  various  places, 
farms  of  borough  of  Frodsham  (£30)  and  of  Northwich  (£60) 
and  Middlewich  (£67),  farm  of  bailiwick  of  sheriff  (£35),  and  the 
pleas  of  the  justiciar  (£93).  The  maintenance  and  garrisoning  of 
the  inner  and  outer  bails  of  the  castle  of  Chester  and  of  Beeston, 
the  value  of  arms  taken  over  from  the  earl's  representatives,  the 
upkeep  of  the  parks  of  l)amhall  and  Macclesfield,  the  fees  of  the 
perambulatory  Serjeants  of  the  peace,  and  of  those  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Chester,  with  many  similar  items,  occur  in  the  expenses 
for  the  year. 

The  new  regime  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  or  less  smoothly. 
Very  little  change  seems  to  have  been  made  or  required  in  the 
self-contained  Cheshire  organizations  for  justice  and  finance. 
The  king's  justiciar  of  Cheshire  supersedes  the  earl's,  but  con- 
tinuity in  administration  of  local  law  and  custom  is  obtained  by 
the  maintenance  in  office  of  the  assistant  judges.  The  earl's  local 
curia  becomes  the  king's,  while  in  the  full  county  court  at  which 
the  earl  occasionally  presided  the  royal  justiciar  sits  in  his  seat. 
The  king's  writ  still  does  not  run  within  the  coimty  unless  issued 
by  the  palatine  justiciar,  to  whom,  as  before  (and  not  to  the  sheriff 
as  in  other  counties),  all  royal  orders  are  still  directed.  A  new 
custos  of  the  castles  is  only  to  be  expected.  The  local  exchequer, 
headed  by  the  chamberlain,  still  goes  on,  though  its  powers 
become  subsidiary  to  those  of  the  barons  of  the  king's  exchequer. 
We  notice  no  changes  as  regards  the  sheriff,  nor  in  the  local  forest 
organization  which  still  excludes  the  forest  justices.  The  heredi- 
tary office-bearers  to  the  earl,  his  constable  or  marshal,  his  steward 
and  others,  continue  their  duties.  The  '  barons ',  knights,  and 
freemen  merely  move  up  a  st«p  in  tenure  to  the  king. 

The  rolls  are  full  of  orders  to  the  justiciar,  John  de  Lexington, 
and  his  successors,  John  Lestrange,  John  de  Grey,  and  Alan  la 
Zuche,  dealing  with  the  provision  of  money  and  men  for  the  Welsh 
wars,  the  repair  of  the  castles,  and  preparations  for  the  king's 
visits  to  Chester  in  1241,  and  again  in  1245  when  conducting  his 
ineffective  campaign  against  the  Welsh.  From  1237  onwards 
there  are  many  royal  grants  of  liberties  to  local  monastic  bodies, 
with  several  confirmations  of  the  charters  of  the  citizens  of 
Chester,  and  local  customs  and  privileges  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  at  any  rate  on  paper.  Some  innovations 
made  in  January  1248/9  were,  we  find,  resented.  De  Grey, 
as  justiciar,  was  granted  a  lease  (for  times  of  peace  only)  of 
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the  royal  lands  in  Cheshire  and  in  North  Wales  (Rhos,  Rhuvenioc, 
Dyffrjmclwyd,  and  Englefield).  He  paid  500  marks  a  year  and 
kept  the  castles  up  and  paid  the  accustomed  alms  himself  ;  he 
was  to  grieve  no  tenant,  but  was  to  maintain  the  local  laws  and 
customs.i  Some  valuable  things,  such  as  advowsons,  reliefs, 
wards,  forest  offences,  tallage  of  free  towns  and  escheats,  were 
reserved  and  placed  in  custody  of  Fulk  de  Orreby.^  Later 
farms  to  Alan  la  Zuch,  de  Grey's  successor,  were  at  double  rent, 
but  with  the  same  exceptions.^  So  we  may  assume  that  the 
annexation  was  being  found  a  profitable  investment,  though  an 
attempt  to  tallage  the  city  of  Chester  with  the  royal  demesnes 
in  the  county  seems  to  have  been  successfully  resisted.* 

A  list  of  complaints  ^  by  the  *  barons '  and  community  of 
Cheshire,  forwarded  in  1249  to  the  king,  and  his  answers  thereto, 
illustrate  the  jealous  eye  with  which  any  encroachments  upon  their 
ancient  privileges  and  those  granted  by  Earl  Ranulph  in  121 6  were 
regarded.  To  a  statement  that  the  county  had  never  been  let 
to  farm  before  the  lease  to  de  Grey,®  nor  had  the  custody  of  wards, 
escheats,  and  forest  trespasses  ever  been  diverted  from  the  office 
of  the  justiciar,  the  king's  mild  reply  merely  pointed  to  his 
possession  of  the  county  and  consequent  freedom  to  act  in  such 
matters  as  he  pleased.  Other  grievances  were  met  with  promises 
to  observe  the  customs  of  Earl  Ranulph's  time.  The  justiciar 
should  hold  his  eyres  at  the  regular  county  courts  and  not  else- 
where ;  all  trespasses  should  be  dealt  with  within  the  county  ; 
sheriffs  should  not  exact  unprecedented  fines  from  disseisors 
or  sureties ;  private  owners  of  land  and  woods  within  the 
forest  of  Lyme  should  have  their  liberties  ;  the  rights  of  king 
and  community  on  the  common  pasture  and  ancient  meeting- 
place  at  Saltney  must  be  respected  even  by  such  local  magnates 
as  the  steward  of  Cheshire.  Some  of  these  promises  were  of  rather 
a  vague  nature  and  led  to  later  trouble,  but  on  the  whole  the  king 
was  quite  conciliatory.  A  royal  order  to  bring  coram  Rege, 
wherever  he  was,  the  record  of  proceedings  pending  by  royal  writ 
in  the  county  court  of  Cheshire  between  William  de  Coudray 
and  the  abbot  of  Dieulacres,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  in 
the  meantime  stand  over,  was  resented  as  an  infringement  of 
the  liberties  of  the  county  and  non-compliance  had  resulted  in 
a  fine  coram  Rege  ; '   nor  had  the  community  obeyed  an  order 

»  Cal.  of  Pat.  RoUa,  17  January  1248/9,  and  Close  Roll,  16  February  1248/9. 

*  Cal.  o/  Pai.  RoUs,  28  April  and  1  May  1249. 

»  Ibid.,  2  July  1250,  24  September  1252,  12  March  1252/3. 

*  Ihid.y  21  November  1245 ;  Cal.  of  Close  RoUs,  12  January  1245/6, 

»  Close  Roll,  30  July  1249.     See  also  3  and  8  November,  17  December,  1249, 
7  February  1249/50,  15  July  1250,  5  March  1250/1,  &c. 

*  There  appear  to  have  been  leases  of  the  county  during  the  minority  of  the  earls, 
according  to  the  Pipe  Roll.  '  Close  Roll,  1  February  1249/50,  14  May  1251. 

E  2 
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to  appear  extra  comitatum  before  the  forest  justices  for  an  offence 
outside  Cheshire.^  But  the  king  forbore  to  press  these  matters, 
and  even  introduced  for  use  in  the  county  palatine  the  then 
new  writ  de  homine  replegiando,  whereby  the  sheriff  must  release 
upon  mainprise  those  suspected  of  certain  kinds  of  felony  .^ 

Matthew  Paris,  imder  the  year  1245,  tells  us  of  current  gossip 
(which  he  did  not  credit)  that  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  had  abetted 
Prince  David  of  Wales  against  the  king  in  resentment  at  the 
refusal,  through  the  intervention  of  the  queen,  of  his  petition 
to  be  given  the  honour  of  Chester.^  Whatever  truth  may  be  in 
this  the  whole  county  of  Chester  (with  many  other  castles  and 
lands)  was  in  August  1243  assigned  to  Queen  Eleanor  for  life, 
in  dower,  in  substitution  for  a  previous  grant.*  The  king  seems 
to  have  been  uncertain  as  late  as  November  1246  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  Cheshire,  as  a  grant  to  the  nuns  of  Chester  of  tithe 
of  victuals  from  the  royal  table  on  his  visits  to  Chester  is  framed 
to  bind  any  earl  of  Chester  to  whom  the  king  should  grant  the 
county,  'whether  one  of  his  sons  or  another'.^  In  1247  the  king 
considered  it  necessary  formally  to  notify  the  'barons',  knights,  and 
free  men  of  the  county  that  he  had  decided  to  retain  it  (with  the 
castles  of  Disserth  and  Deganwy)  in  his  hands  as  always  appur- 
tenant to  his  crown  {ut  semper  spectancia  ad  coronam  nostram), 
and  to  tell  them  that  (in  order  that  it  might  be  a  manifest  sign 
to  them  that  this  was  so)  he  had  assigned  the  coimty  to  his  queen 
in  dower.® 

The  final  act  in  this  phase  of  the  history  of  the  county  was 
done  at  Bazas  in  the  Gironde.  On  4  February  1253/4  the  whole 
county  of  Chester  with  its  castles  and  the  North  Wales  lands 
formed  part  of  the  vast  gift  by  charter  (in  triplicate)  to  Edward, 
the  king's  first-bom  son  and  heir,  all  to  be  his  and  his  heirs'  upon 
condition  that  they  were  never  separated  from  the  crown  of 
England  but  remain  wholly  to  the  kings  of  England  for  ever.' 
On  14  March  Bartholomew  Pecche  was  sent  to  Chester  to 
take  seisin  for  the  prince,®  and  the  Annales  Cestrienses  record 

'  Close  Roll,  14  May  1251.  John  de  Grey  the  justiciar  being  before  the  king  on  the 
day  of  the  eyre  held  by  Geoffrey  de  Langley  had  successfully  excused  himself  from  a 
fine  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once  (ibid.,  28  May  1250); 
but  presumably  the  county  had  found  no  substitute. 

•  Ibid.,  14  May  1251.  For  this  writ  see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ii.  585  n.  In- 
stead of  the  words  secundum  legem  Angliae  in  Bracton's  form,  the  version  applied 
to  Cheshire  has  simply  de  iure,  and  the  reference  to  the  king's  capitalis  iusticiarius 
is  omitted. 

•  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Major  ( 1640  edition),  p.  685. 

«  Ccd.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  17  August  1243.  •  Ibid.,  7  November  1246. 

•  Ibid,,  10  May  1247.  The  community  of  Cheshire  refused  a  demand  i>ro  aura 
regine  (Close  Roll,  14  May  1251).  A  feodary  of  1252,  according  to  an  inquisition 
taken  by  the  justiciar,  exists  (Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (RoUs  Series),  i.  184). 

'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  14  February  1253/4  (charter  in  triplicate),  14  April  1254. 

•  Ibid.,  14  March  1253/4. 
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that  on  the  26th  '  Dominus  Comes  recepit  saysinam  de  comitatu 

Cestrie  '  at  his  hands.^   The  same  spring,  the  queen,  in  the  absence 

of  the  king  abroad,  commanded  homage  and  fealty  to  be  done,^ 

and  again   the  Annates  are   authority  that    on   17   July   1256 

'  Dominus  Edwardus  Comes  '  paid  his  first  visit  to  Chester,  and 

there  took  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  nobles  of  Cheshire  and  the 

men  of  North  Wales. ^    No  formal  creation  of  this  royal  heir  as 

earl  of  Chester  has  been  recorded.    The  royal  continuity  of  title 

to  the  earldom  was  broken,  though  not  for  long,  by  the  tenure, 

as  earl,  of  Simon  de  Montfort.    The  following  are  but  the  bare  facts 

and  evidences  of  the  incident.    After  the  royal  downfall  at  Lewes 

Prince  Edward,  with  the  king's  consent,  was  forced  to  grant  the 

county,  castle,  and  honour  to  Simon,*  and  Henry  de  Montfort  took 

the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  men  of  Cheshire  on  behalf  of  his 

father  on  4  January  1264/5.^    The  agreement  of  8  March  1264/5 

between  the  king,  Prince  Edward,  and  the  earl  provided  for  the 

transfer  to  the  latter  of  the  castle,  city,  and  county  of  Chester 

with   all   appurtenances,   in   exchange   for   lands   elsewhere  in 

England,^  and  a  formal  grant  which  included  the  county,  castle, 

and  honour  of  Chester  and  the  castle  and  honour  of  the  Peak 

(all  which,  according  to  the  document,  the  prince  had  restored 

to  the  king)  was  issued  on  20  March  1264/5.'    Simon  was  killed 

on  4  August  1265,  all  his  honours  were  forfeited,  and  the  council 

of  magnates  held  his  lands  at  the  king's  disposal.^    Chester  was 

surrendered  to  the  prince  by  Lucas  de  Taney,  Simon's  justiciar, 

on  13  August,^  and  we  find  the  prince  on  27  August  confirming 

for  himself  and  his  heirs  of  Cheshire  the  charter  of  liberties  by 

Ranulph  de  Blundeville  to  his  '  barons  \^^    We  have  foimd  no 

signs  of  a  re-grant  to  him,  so  the  grant  to  Simon  must  have  been 

treated  as  annulled  by  his  felony  and  the  gift  to  the  prince  thus 

revived.  R.  Stewart-Brown. 

»  Annales  Cest.  pp.  68,  128.  '  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  8  April  and  29  May  1254. 

*  Annales  Cest.  p.  72. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  24  December  1264.  This  recites  the  grant,  but  is  merely  an  order 
to  the  tenants  to  be  intendent  to  the  new  earl. 

*  Annales  Cest.,  p.  90.  •  Foedera  (1816),  i.  453.  94. 
'  Cals.  of  Charter  and  Pat.  Rolls  and  Foedera,  i.  454. 

*  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  1265,  passim.  *  Annales  Cest.,  p.  94. 

"  Ormerod,  loc.  cit.,  i.  55,  and  references  ante,  n.  2,  p.  32.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed  by  any  writers  on  Cheshire  that  the  prince  had  formally  recognized  the 
privileges  of  the  palatinate  at  an  earlier  date.  On  4  November  1258  he  issued  letters 
patent  to  his  justiciar  commanding  him  to  allow  the  religiosi,  '  barons ',  knights,  and 
others  of  the  county  the  liberties  and  customs  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Earl  Ranulph. 
These  letters  were  inspected  and  confirmed  by  Edward,  as  king,  at  York  on  1 3  June 
1300,  the  day  after  his  inspex.  there  of  the  charters  of  the  citizens  of  Chester  {Cal.  of 
Charter  Rolls,  12  June  1300),  and  only  a  short  time  after  his  inspex.  (Cal.  of  Pat.  Rdls, 
30  March  1300)  of  Ranulph's  charter  of  c.  1216  and  the  prince's  confirmation  thereof  of 
27  August  1265.  The  inspex.  of  13  June  1300  is  not  on  the  Charter  or  the  Patent  Roll. 
We  take  the  documents  from  Abbrev.  Plac.  p.  307,  where  they  were  put  forward  by  the 
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Release  and  Quitclaim  by  William  de  Forz  and  Christiana  his 
Wife,  to  the  Kino,  of  her  aesnecia  in  the  Earldom  of  Chester, 
16  October  1241. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  hoc  scriptum  visuris  Willelmus  de  Fortibus 
filius  Willelmi  de  Fortibus  quondam  comitis  Albe  Marlie  et  Christiana 
uxor  eius  salutem.  Noveritis  nos  remisisse  et  quietam  clamasse  domino 
nostro  H.  Regi  Anglie  Illustri  et  heredibus  suis  imperpetuum  totam 
partem  que  me  Christianam  contingebat  de  hereditate  que  fuit  lohannia 
quondam  comitis  Cestrie  avimculi  mei  in  comitatu  Cestrie  tam  in  terris 
et  tenementis  quam  in  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  ad  esneciam 
pertinentibus  infra  comitatum  Cestrie  pro  cuius  quieta  clamancia 
prefatus  dominus  Rex  dedit  nobis  in  escambium  manerium  de  Drifield 
in  comitatu  Ebor.  et  manerium  de  Tingden  in  comitatu  Norhampton.  Et 
nos  et  heredes  nostri  ipsi  domino  Regi  et  heredibus  suis  dictam  porcionem 
hereditatis  predicte  tam  in  terris  et  tenementis  quam  in  libertatibus  et 
liberis  consuetudinibus  ad  esneciam  hereditatis  predicte  pertinentibus 
sicut  eadem  esnecia  nobis  in  curia  ipsius  domini  Regis  fuit  adiudicata 
contra  omnes  homines  warantizabimus.  Et  ut  hec  nostra  remissio  et 
quieta  clamancia  et  warantizacio  firma  et  inconcussa  permaneat  ipsam 
sigillorum  nostrorum  apposicione  munivimus.  Hiis  testibus  Venerabilibus 
patribus  H.  Eliensi,  R.  Lincolniensi,  et  R.  Herefordiensi,  episcopis,  H.  de 
Bohun,  comite  Essex,  et  Hereford.,  Rogero  le  Bigod,  comite  Norfolc, 
H.  de  Ver,  comite  Oxon.,  W.  de  Cantilupo,  lohanne  filio  Galfridi,  Hereberto 
filio  Mathei,  B.  de  Cryoyl,  Roberto  de  Muscegros,  Dragone  de  Barentin, 
Galfrido  de  Cruz  et  aliis.  Actum  apud  Westmonasterium  xvi  die  Octobria 
anno  &c.,  xxv.  [1241].    [Charter  Roll,  26  Henry  III,  m.  2  d.] 

magiuites  of  Cheshire  in  1309  in  a  case  in  which  the  king  had  sent  two  outside  justices 
into  Cheshire  to  deal  with  a  charge  of  burglary,  theft,  &c.,  made  against  Ric.  de 
Fouleshurst  by  the  abbot  of  Combermere.  The  men  of  Cheshire  objected  to  the  matter 
being  dealt  with  by  these  justices,  instead  of  by  the  local  justiciar.  A  day  was  given 
coram  Bege  to  argue  the  matter;  but  for  some  reason  the  Cheshire  men  failed  to 
appear,  and  the  case  was  ordered  to  proceed. 
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Roman  Law  and  the  New  Monarchy 
in  France 

THE  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  that  period  of  history 
in  which  the  modern  nation  states  took  shape  has  brought 
into  full  notice  the  part  played  by  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman 
law.  Writing  thirty  years  ago  ^  Mr.  Armstrong,  for  example, 
speaking  of  the  rise  of  the  new  monarchy  in  France,  said  that 
in  so  far  as  its  new- won  power  could  be  traced  to  any  theoretical 
basis  it  rested  on  the  authority  of  Roman  law.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  work  of  Maitland,  Pollard,  Figgis,  and  others 
has  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  illuminating  examples  the 
application  of  this  truth.  If,  however,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
each  fresh  application  of  European  scholars  to  the  study  of  Roman 
law  was  accompanied  by  political  results  of  moment,  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  danger  in  generalization.  The  civilians  in  France, 
for  example,  were  not  men  of  one  type,  and  their  division  into 
various  schools  provoked  the  comment  of  Hotman^  in  1567. 

In  1453  King  Charles  VII  of  France,  by  the  advice  of  the 
legal  reformers  of  his  day,  thought  fit  to  ordain  *  que  les  coutumes, 
usages  et  stiles  de  tous  les  pays  du  royaume  soient  rediges  et  mis 
en  ecrit,  accordes  par  les  coutumiers,  practiciens  et  gens  de  chacun 
desdits  pays  du  royaume  '.  ^  Over  a  hundred  years  later  Denys 
Godfrey  (1549-1622)  in  editing  the  Consuetudines  Parisienses, 
Biturenses,  Aurelianenses,  Turonenses  arranged  them  according 
to  a  classification  by  title,  section,  gloss,  &c.,  in  the  order  of  the 
matters  treated  in  the  Pandects.  In  his  glosses  he  was  faced  with 
not  a  little  difficulty  of  definition,  for  words  like  nobilitas  do  not 
too  easily  conform  to  classic  standards.*   Something  had  certainly 

'  Ante,  iv.  (1889)  14. 

'  '  en  no8  Universitez  de  maintenant  il  se  void  deux  sortes  et  comme  partialitez 
de  Legistes :  dont  les  uns  sont  hommes  chafiEourreurs,  Bartolistes  et  barbares ;  les  autres 
humanistes  purifiez  et  grammairiens  ' :  Antitribonian. 

'  The  ordinance  of  Montils-les-Jours. 

*  After  dismissing  definitions  of  nobilitas  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
hia  judgement,  Denys  Godfrey  quotes  the  definition  of  Bartolus  with  only  moderate 
approval,  preferring  his  own :  '  Nobilitas  conceditur  a  principatum  tenente.  Sed 
plerumque  expresse  et  plerumque  tacite.  Expresse  autem  ut  per  instrumenta  vel 
vivae  vocis  organo,  et  ista  dicitur  nobilitas  cum  charta ;  tacite  autem  et  in  consoieuti* 
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happened  between  these  dates,  and  revolutions  of  thought 
generally  cause  or  are  caused  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
world  of  action.  Men  had  been  introduced  to  the  idea  that  for 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  matter  of  French  and  feudal 
usage  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  a  law  which  was  all-embracing 
and  which  knew  nothing  of  peculiars,  for  a  system  which  familiar- 
ized the  nation  with  the  notions  of  a  princeps,  whose  will  would 
bear  with  equal  force  on  all,^  It  was  doctrine  which  Louis  XI 
or  Henry  IV  did  not  find  distasteful  and  which  Louis  XIV  was 
in  his  time  to  regard  as  common  sense. 

If,  however,  the  principles  of  Roman  law  told  for  centraliza- 
tion and  for  concentrated  power,  we  must  be  careful,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  make  the  commentators  outrun  their  principles 
and  turn  them  into  the  theory-mongers  of  despotism  by  finding  in 
their  writings  an  analogy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never 
drew  without  some  reservations.  They  were  not  pamphleteers 
even  in  the  royal  way  in  which  Hooker  might  be  called  a  pam- 
phleteer. It  is  true  of  all  of  them  that  they  were  first  and  foremost 
commentators.  It  is  interesting,  perhaps  significant,  that  in  the 
works  of  Alciat,  Cujas,  Duaren,  Doneau,  Connan,  Brisson,  and  Denys 
Godfrey,  the  only  royal  dedications  to  be  found  are  in  Brisson's 
treatise  De  verborum  qvjae  ad  ius  pertinent  significatione,  which 
appeared  in  1596  with  a  dedication  to  King  Henry  III,  and  in 
the  tract  on  duelling  which  Alciat  dedicated  to  Francis  I,  who 
after  all  had  invited  him  to  France  from  Italy.  The  alleged 
retort  of  Cujas  to  those  who  would  embroil  him  in  religious  con- 
troversy has  achieved  renown :  ^  while  in  analogous  circumstances 
he  writes  expressing  his  reluctance  to  enter  the  arena,  '  cogitans 
quam  sit  alienum  a  studiis  meis  congredi  cum  hominibus  nullo  alio 
quam  maledicendi  studio  praeditis  '.^  The  standard  of  reserved 
severity  which  Cujas  set  himself  caused  comment  at  the  time, 
but  polemics,  except  legally  internecine  polemics,  were  not 
characteristic  of  the  French  civilians. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  reason  for  using  caution  in 
attributing  to  the  French  civilians  too  rigidly  monarchic  views. 
Some  opinions  they  express  themselves  will  show  it.  There  is 
a  passage  in  Alciat 's  comments  from  the  ancient  jurisconsults 

eeu  per  indirectum  conceditur  nobilitaa  quando  aliquid  confertur  quod  nobilitatem 
babeat  annexam  at  regnum  ducatos  vel  comitatus ' :  Coruuetudinea  Turonenaea, 
tit.  24.  viii,  gloss  i. 

>  Thus  Duarene  writing  to  Sebastian  Albaspinaeos  in  1560  of  the  complicated  laws 
and  procedure  then  administered  in  France,  says,  '  eo  magis  quia  Romanum  ius  quod 
in  manibus  habemus  ad  amputanda  semel  huius  Hydrae  capita  maxima  idoneum 
eommodumque  videtnr  \    Hotman  wrote  in  favour  of  a  coda 

*  '  Nihil  hoc  ad  edictum  praetoris.' 

*  'Pro  lo.  Motducio  episcopo  el  comiti  Valentino  Diensi  praeacriptio  adveravs 
libellutn  (luendam  nuper  editum  Zachariae  Furneateri  avbdililio  nomine.' 
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On  the  Digest,  book  1,  title  xvi  {De  verborum  significatione),  which 
will  provide  a  useful  starting-point. 

Semper  enim  apud  quascunque  nationes  ius  supremum  populi  fuit, 
idque  vel  legis  divinae  institutio  ostenditur.  Nam  cum  hominem  creavit 
Deus,  illi  in  caetera  quidem  animantia  ius  et  dominium  concessit,  hominum 
autem  ut  alteri  alter  serviret  non  indixit.  Unde  principio  rerum  non 
divina  iussione,  sed  ex  populi  consensu  Reges  assumpti  sunt :  quod  et 
post  Romani  imperii  occasum  servatum  fuit,  cum  Carolus  Magnus  a  populo 
Romano  Augustus  electus  est  et  a  pontifice  Leone  sacro  oleo  inunctus, 
quod  ius  populi  hodie  Gregoriana  lege  in  septem  Germaniae  primates 
translatum  est.  Sic  et  Franci  Chilperico  eiecto,  quod  regno  idoneus  non 
esset,  Pipinum  Trav/ccXriKw  consilio  substituerunt.  Et  cum  Pipini  proles 
a  maioribus  degenerasset,  rursus  Odonem,  mox  eius  fratrem  Robertum  et 
deinde  Roberti  nepotem  Hugonera  ad  summum  fastigium  evexerunt : 
is  Hugo  est  qui  vulgo  Capetus  dicebatur,  unde  oriundi  sunt  qui  etiamnum 
Francorum  rebus  moderantur  et  quod  de  maximis  hisce  regibus,  nimirum 
Romano  et  Franco,  dictum  est,  idem  et  in  inferioribus  observatum  fuisse 
. . .  ut  merito  censeam  divina  lege  eum  iustum  principem  esse  qui  ex  populi 
consensu  regnet  quod  et  Aristot.  tradit :  qui  vero  invitis  dominetur,  eum 
tjrrannum  esse,  etiamsi  Caesar  sit,  a  Septemviris  electus  vel  quaqua  alia 
ratione  civili  iure  potentiam  suam  tueatur.  Unde  cum  magna  regna  non 
ex  subditorum  consensu  sed  per  violentiam  primo  constituta  sint  merito 
divus  Augustinus  lib.  de  civ.  Dei  iiii  magna  latrocinia  esse  dixit.  (Ulp. 
lib.  X  ad  edict.  1.  xv.) 

This  is  hardly  the  typical  Italian  utterance  which  caused  so 
much  hostility  among  French  writers  of  that  day.^  One  might 
almost  feel  that  one  was  reading  a  sentence  of  Hotman  or  Postel, 
and  that  every  canon  of  the  nicest  French  patriotic  yet  constitu- 
tional standards  had  been  satisfied.^ 

'  Machiavelli  is  one  source  of  their  discontent.  But  the  views  of  this  Italian  school, 
of  which  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  alleged  to  be  a  practising  disciple,  and  which  was 
accused  of  importing  alien  conceptions  of  monarchic  government,  were,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  being  propagated  in  France  almost  from  the  beginning  of  printing  in  that 
country.  '  Rex  enim  simiUtudo  sive  imago  quidem  divinitatis  est  in  terris  dum 
idipsum  agit  in  limitato  circumspectoque  regno  quod  deus  in  universo.  Hinc 
pages  in  Exodo  dii  vocantur.  In  his  est  provinciarum  quas  regunt  summa  po- 
testas.'  This  is  the  '  fair  ItaUan  hand '  of  Rodericus  Sancius  de  Arevalo,  bishop  of 
Calahorra,  a  Spaniard,  castellan  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  See  also  Antonio,  Biblio- 
theca  Hispana  Vetus,  and  Creighton,  Hist,  o/  the  Papacy,  iii.  276.  The  book  (Speculum 
humanae  vitae)  was  popular.  In  France,  Gering,  Kranz,  and  Friburger  printed  two 
editions  in  Paris  in  1472  and  1475,  when  MachiaveUi  was  three  and  six  years  old 
respectively;  Keyser  and  Stoll  one  in  Paris  in  1473.  Le  Roy  in  Lyons  printed 
editions  in  1477  and  1478  ;  Peter  Metlinger  one  in  Besan5on  in  1488. 

*  '  Satis  igitur  demonstratum  esse  arbitramur,  Regibus  Franco-GalUae  non 
immensam  atque  infinitam  potestatem  a  suis  civibus  permissam  fuisse .  .  .  sed  eos 
eertis  legibus  et  pactionibus  obligatos  esse '  :  Hotman,  Franco-Oallia,  cap.  xxv 
(ed.  Frankfort,  1665).  Postel,  who  has  grandiose  schemes  for  the  organization  of  the 
world  under  the  French  monarchy,  writes  nevertheless :  '  il  faut  necessairement  qu'une 
Monarchic  soit  esleue  et  conformee  au  monde  et  prenne  son  fondement  en  la  Gaule  de 
la  force  et  consentement  du  peuple  Gaulois  .  .  .  il  faut  que  selon  mon  principal  penser, 
dire  et  escripre,  le  tr^chrestien  Monarche  soit  par  consentement  du  peuple  Gallique 
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It  is  another  aspect  of  sovereignty  which  is  stressed  in  the 
following  passage*  of  Duaren  taken  from  his  comment  on  the 
Digest,  book  i,  title  iv,  1.  1  : 

Nam  ius,  quod  princeps  conatituit,  vim  legis  habet,  etsi  non  inter- 
venerit  populi  consenstis  sed  sola  principis  voluntas.  Sic  enim  accipiendum 
est  quod  hinc  dicitur  ab  Ulpiano  in  lib.  1  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet 
vigorem  :  nc  alias  inde  aliqua  absurditas  consequatur.  Quis  enim  edictum 
Claudii  pro  lege  habendum  putet,  quo  admovebat  populum,  nihil  aeque 
facere  ad  viperae  morsum  quam  taxi  arboris  succiim  ?  Ut  ait  Suetonius 
in  Claudio.  Caesar  quidem  dixisse  aliquando  fertur  homines  debere  pro 
legibus  habere,  quae  diceret.  Sed  haec  invidiosa  oratio  ac  principe  indigna 
exitiimi  ei  baud  dubium  attulit.  Superiora  verba  intelhgere  debemus  de 
voluntate  principis  ius  constituere  volentis,  quae  voluntas  legis  vim  habet 
et  constitutio  dicitur. 

This  is  the  utterance  of  a  teacher  who,  as  the  letter  I  have 
quoted  indicates,  believes  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  system 
and  in  maintaining  simplicity  within  it.  He  believed  in  the  danger 
of  ultramontanism,  as  witnesses  his  Defensio  pro  libertate  ecclesiae 
Gallicanae,^  and  may  thus  be  said  in  one  sense  to  join  hands  with 
the  mutually  incongruous  company  of  those  whom  Dr.  Figgis  cata- 
logued as  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  '  kings  ' 
or  civil  government.  That  he  would  have  expostulated  against 
too  topical  or  controversial  an  application  of  his  views  is  suggested 
by  his  quotation  from  Seneca's  fourteenth  Epistle,  which  he  is 
not  the  only  civilian  of  that  time  to  quote.^  Moreover,  his  pupil, 
Doneau,  is  either  scholarly  or  antiquarian,  as  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Ulpian's  famous  dictum,'  or  inclined  to  take  a  frankly 
utilitarian  attitude  as  to  the  origin  of  settled  government. 

Ad  urbes  tuendas  regna  condita.  Intellexerunt  enim  homines,  plus 
esse  praesidii  et  commoditatis  ad  res  bene  gerendas  unius  sapientis  et 
regis  in  imperio  quam  in  imperio  aut  totius  populi  aut  plurium  :  quia  vir 
sapiens  vel  per  se  vel  sapientum  consiliis  adiutus  facile  ac  statim  consulere 
posset  in  commune,  ac  quae  recte  decrevisset,  statim  exsequi,  cum  ei 
omnes  parerent :  in  plurium  autem  administratione  propter  varia  hominum 
iudicia  et  naturalem  ad  differentiendum  proclivitatem  facile  eveniret  ut 

esleu,  approuvc,  soubstenu  et  defendu  pour  avoir  a  iamais  telle  authority  aur  runiversel 
monde  en  choses  temporelles  comme  Sainct  Pierre  jadis  receut  en  spirituelles ' :  Histoire 
dc8  expidiiions  faites  par  lea  Oavlois,  pp.  5  and  95.  The  popular  sanction  for  govern- 
ment is  stressed  both  here  and  in  the  conception  of  the  French  monarchy  developed 
in  his  La  lot  salique  published  in  the  same  year,  1552. 

'  'Dubitandum  non  est  quin  rex  qui  praecipuus  est  fundator,  tutor,  custoe  et 
propugnator  ecclesiarum  sui  regni,  non  solum  iure  poesit,  sed  etiam  debeat  dare  operam 
et  curare  ut  decreta  et  constitutiones,  quibus  baud  dubie  propulsantur  ea  quae  diximus 
incommoda,  diligenter  et  bona  fide  observentur' :  Defensio,  etc.  §  22. 

*  *  Interdum  populus  est  quern  timere  debeamus  ;  interdum  si  ea  civitatis  disciplina 
est,  ut  plurima  per  senatum  transigantur,  gratiosi  in  eo  viri,  interdum  singuli  quibttt 
potestas  populi  et  in  populum  data  est.' 

*  De  iure  eivili,  i.  9. 
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distraherentur  animi  in  diversas  sententias,  atque  hoc  modo  aut  tandem 
nihil  statueretur  certi ;  aut  si  quid  fieret  serius,  interim  res  et  bene  gerendi 
opportunitas  elaberetur.^ 

In  the  figure  of  Cujas  is  to  be  found  the  grandest  personality 
of  the  French  commentators  and  the  most  massive  qualities  of 
intellect.  In  him  detachment  is  a  passion,  and  not  even  Brisson, 
the  legal  lexicographer,  is  more  scholarly  aloof  from  current 
issues  ^  than  is  Cujas  in  his  comments  upon  the  Digest,  book  1, 
title  xvi  {De  verborum  significatione),  '  Bona  civitatis  abusive 
publica  dicta  sunt,  sola  enim  ea  publica  sunt  quae  populi  Romani 
sunt.'  In  his  comment  upon  these  words  of  Ulpian  Cujas  proceeds 
to  an  elaborate  catalogue  with  a  distinction  of  goods  into  portables, 
&c.  His  purpose  is  antiquarian,  legal.  His  mind  is  set  on 
undoing  Tribonian,  not  on  undoing  erroneous  theories  as  to  the 
monarchy  of  France.  As  to  monarchy  he,  too,  took  a  lofty  but 
a  utilitarian  view.^ 

Nam  ius  quod  princeps  facit,  necessitas  fecit.  Nam  non  ob  aliam  rem 
creamus  principem,  quam  ut  decreta  faciat  et  iura  det,  ut  est  aperte 
scriptum  .  .  .  et  rectissime  dicetur  ab  Accursio  rem  a  populo  venisse  ad 
Senatum,  et  a  Senatu  ad  principem,  per  partes,  per  vices,  paulatim, 
pedetentimque.  Quid  vero  inquit,  per  partes  venit  ?  Ut,  inquit,  necesse 
esset  Reipublicae  per  unum  consuli.  Nam  senatus  non  potuit  sufficere 
omnibus  provinciis  regendis ;  ob  id  constitutus  princeps,  qui  rerum 
omnium  esset  dominus  quique  potestate  caeteros  omnes  praepoUeret.* 

In  the  interests  of  that  centralization  in  which  he  conceived 
efficiency  to  lie  he  was  ready  to  drive  the  argument  home  to  the 

'  De  iure  civili,  i.  7.  This  ia  of  course  Sir  Robert  Berkeley's  argument  in  the  Ship 
Money  Case  :  '  We  must  consider  that  it  (parliament)  is  a  great  body,  moves  slowly  : 
sudden  despatches  can  not  be  expected  in  it.  Besides  though  Parliament  cannot  err, 
parliament- men  may  de  facto :  every  particular  member  of  the  House  hath  his  free  voice ; 
some  of  them  may  chance  to  make  scruples  where  there  is  no  cause  ;  it  is  possible  some 
of  them  may  have  sinister  ends  ;  these  things  breed  delays,  so  they  may  disturbances. 
.  .  .  These  matters  are  considerable  in  such  cases  as  ours  is.  Wherein  apparently 
3Iora  trdhit  periculum,  and  to  follow  the  rule,  Festina  lente,  is  most  dangerous.'  This, 
like  Doneau's,  may  be  an  argument  for  royalty,  but  it  is  argument  based  on  expediency 
and  therefore  cuts  both  ways. 

*  In  defining  the  word  '  king ',  for  instance,  Brisson  dwells  upon  the  Roman  practice 
of  giving  that  title  to  certain  barbarian  chieftains ;  quotes  Cicero,  Pro  Deiotaro, 
Livy,  book  xxxi,  anent  the  practice ;  and  discusses  the  insignia  of  kingship.  Brisson's 
death  may  indicate  a  man  of  Uke  poUtical  passions  with  ourselves,  but  in  his  purely 
legal  books  one  would  not  think  him  such. 

'  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  commenting  in  1585  (the  year  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Alen9on  made  the  direct  right  to  the  throne  of  Henry  IV  indisputable)  upon 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  he  writes,  '  Nam  rex  Francorum  in  spiritualibus  alium 
Buperiorem  non  agnoscit  quam  Romanum  episcopum,  in  temporalibus  neminem,  nee 
Romanum  episcopum  nee  Imperatorem.  Quod  privilegium  etiam  habere  regem  Hispa- 
niarum  scholiastes  tentat  in  c.  Adrianus,  63  dist.  et  aUi.'  It  is  significant  that  he 
includes  in  this  immunity  from  external  temporal  control  also  the  republic  of  Venice 
(Recit.  solemn,  ad  Decretalium  Gregorii  IX  libros,  4 ;  Ad  cap.  Per  venerabilem,  xiii). 

*  Ad  tit.  Digest,  de  lustit.  et  lure :  Ad  leg,  vii. 
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logical  conclusion  of  exempting  the  princeps  from  the  action  of 
the  laws.  In  his  notes  upon  the  sixth  section  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Justinian's  Institutes  one  may 
read  : 

Sic,  auctore  Accursio,  ait  vires  populi  datas  esse  principi  et  in  principeni 
.  .  .  nee  vero  ullo  alio  distat  populus  a  principe,  quam  quod  populus  suis 
legibus  tenetur,  princeps  legibus  solutus  est.  Caeterum  ut  suis,  ita  et, 
principis  legibus  populus  tenetiu:.  Principem  igitur  populus  quum  vice 
sua  constituit  et  se  principis  legibus  obligavit. 

Here  is  political  doctrine  with  a  vengeance,  one  may  be 
tempted  to  exclaim  ;  further  study,  however,  modifies  the  con- 
clusion, for  in  his  lectures  on  the  Digest  is  to  be  found  the  telling 
disclaimer  of  any  such  intention. 

Hodie  principes  non  simt  soluti  legibus,  quod  est  certissimum,  quoniam 
iurant  in  leges  patrias  in  quas  olim  non  iurabant.^ 

Francois  Connan,  the  pupil  of  Alciat,  carries  the  moderation 
of  these  supposed  despotism-mongers  a  stage  further.  His 
argument  takes  the  Lex  Regia  as  its  text.  There  were,  he 
points  out,  some  who  said  that  after  the  transference  of 
power  accomplished  by  this  'law'  the  princeps  had  been  left 
with  precisely  the  same  authority  which  before  had  been  vested 
in  the  populus.  This  being  so,  no  legislative  or  administra- 
tive act  was  within  the  prince's  scope  unless  it  had  senatorial 
ratification.  With  this  view  Connan  could  not  agree.  It  did  not 
square  with  the  dictum  of  Ulpian.  Nor  was  his  doubt  removed 
by  the  suggestion  that  as  princeps  senatus  the  emperor  might 
claim  to  represent  the  senate.  The  transference  to  his  mind  was 
entire  and  complete.  The  princeps  in  no  way  shared  his  authority. 
The  uncontrolled  authority  of  the  emperor  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

Quodcunque  igitur  imperator,  inquit  Ulpianus,*  per  epistolam  et 
subscriptionem  statuit,  vel  cognoscens  decrevit  vel  de  piano  interlocutus 
est,  vel  edicto  praecepit,  legem  esse  constat.  Hae  sunt  quas  const itti- 
tiones  vulgo  appellamus. 

Of  course  no  considerations  of  this  kind  could  absolve  the 
princeps  from  the  binding  principles  of  the  law  of  nature.  By 
these  he  and  the  citizens  alike  were  bound  by  so  strong  an 
obligation  that  disregard  upon  his  part  might  end  in  a  duty 
of  resistance 

ut  si  qui  iusta  haereditate  rex  est,  tyrannicos  mores  induat,  divina  atque 
humana  iura  pervertat,  suorum  non  salutem  petat  sed  sanguinem,  eiiciendus 
regno  est,  dum  id  fiat,  rex  est  nee  attentandus  a  quoquam  est,  nisi  com- 

*  Ad  titulum  Digeatorum  de  hist,  et  Jure :  Ad  legem  v. 
»  See  Digest,  1.  4.  1.  1. 
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muni  suorum  decreto  deliberatum  sit  et  constitutum.  Sanctum  est  enim 
nomen  legis,  sanctum  et  regis.  .  .  .  Hie  si  tyrannus  expellendus  est.'- 

'  Eiiciendus  est',  'communi  suorum  decreto',  what  phrases  are 
these  ?  It  might  almost  be  a  pamphlet  for  the  '  Seize  '  that 
we  have  stumbled  into,  or  an  excerpt  from  the  Franco-GaUia  ? 
If  this  is  to  be  the  considered  sentence  of  the  teachers  of  the 
civil  law,  kings  might  well  think  that  they  had  best  turn  common 
lawyers,  and  the  universities  be  checked  in  a  course  which  could 
bring  nothing  with  it  but  disaster  to  the  royal  cause. ^  In  short, 
Connan's  utterance  went  further  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
on  the  law  here  quoted. 

It  is  doubtless  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  elaborate  in  too  great 
detail  any  theory  based  on  quotations,  representative  it  is  hoped, 
but  all  of  them,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  o6i^er  in  their  nature. 
This  much  at  least  is  certain.  The  French  civilians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  approached  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  from 
different  points  of  view.  Whether,  however,  their  method  of 
approach  to  it  arose  from  an  historical  or  from  a  more  purely 
analytical  predilection,  whether  they  directed  their  interest  more 
towards  the  content  or  the  system,  the  very  nature  of  the  law 
they  taught  forced  them  into  the  position  of  advocacy  for  the 
centralized  and  universal  as  opposed  to  the  decentralized  and  the 
particular.  The  example  set  by  them  was  to  be  followed  with 
profound  effect  by  students  and  teachers  of  French  law.  Dumou- 
lin  was  the  first  only  of  a  school  which  embraced  names  like 
Coquille,  Loisel,  Pithou,  and  even  Pothier.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  effect  was,  besides  being  professional,  political  as  well  ? 
Just  in  so  far  as  political  partisanship  was  not  characteristic  of 
them,  the  civilians  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  presented 
a  united  front.  Their  doctrine  was  effective  because  it  treated 
of  sovereignty  and  not  sovereigns.  The  salutary  lessons  which 
by  inference  from  their  writings  could  be  learned  as  to  the  danger 
of  impairing  the  unity  or  simplicity  of  the  former  gained  force 
from  the  remarks  upon  popular  sovereignty  to  be  found  in  Alciat, 
the  argument  from  expediency  to  be  found  in  Cujas  orDoneau, 
or  the  strong  words  on  the  duty  of  rebellion  expressed  in  Connan's 
works. 

'  Comment.  lur.  Civ.  i.  8.  See  the  following  passage  in  the  same  book :  '  Postquam 
vero  coepissent  ii,  quibus  ad  hunc  modum  fuerat  data  rerum  omnium  potestaa,  contra 
rationis  praescriptionem  multa  pro  animi  libidinem  facere,  et  periculosum  videretur 
unius  arbitrio  fortunas  et  vitam  omnium  committi,  quidam  eiectis  regibus  leges 
posuerunt,  alii  retentis  regibus  tanquam  frenos  legum  iniecerunt,  ut  eos  nimia  potentia 
ferocientes  duritia  iuris  cohiberent'  :   161.  7. 

-  In  England,  for  instance,  Henry  VIII  had  founded  the  Regius  Professorships 
at  Cambridge  in  1540  and  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  in  1535.  Ten  years  before,  Francis  I  had 
persuaded  Alciat  to  leave  Milan  for  France,  where  he  lectured  at  Avignon,  Bourges, 
and  Paris.    Paris  was  not  to  shine  as  a  school  of  law,  however,  till  a  much  later  date> 
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It  was  just  this  impersonality,  this  detachment,  this  reliance 
upon  principle,  which  was  absent  from  other  contemporary 
theorists.  Many  of  these  were  content  to  see  the  monarchy  of 
France,  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  a  prize  for  the  more  successful 
party  in  a  war  of  wits  and  arms.  So  few  had  that  which  alone 
lends  nobility  to  the  speculation  of  political  philosophy,  the 
conviction  that  institutions  are  instruments  for  a  political  or 
social  purpose,  not  vantage-points  to  elevate  the  leaders  of  faction 
or  hustings  for  the  demagogue.  The  very  Huguenots  who  after 
St.  Bartholomew  applauded  the  Vindiciae  or  the  Franco-Oallia 
were,  by  what  one  can  only  in  charity  call  a  change  of  emphasis, 
those  who  after  the  death  of  AlenQon  in  1584  proclaimed  most 
energetically  the  sanctity  of  the  Salic  law.  A  direct  sequence  of 
events  again  explains  the  difference  in  the  catholic  party's  views 
in  1559  and  1588,  between  an  adherent  of  the  Guises  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  II  and  those  of  the  Seize  for  the  excesses  of  whom 
the  Guises  were,  if  truth  were  told,  responsible.  For  both  religious 
parties  principles  seemed  interchangeable,  but,  if  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  day  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  their  private 
capacity,  it  is  not  manifested  in  their  work,  and  the  dominance 
of  civilization  for  the  third  time  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
to  which  end  their  work  was  instrumental,  lifted  the  development 
of  events  out  of  the  fashioning  of  religious  controversy.  Here 
join  hands  the  civilians  and  the  politiques,  the  party  which 
anticipated  the  modem  nation  state  ;  and  the  new  monarchy 
may  be  said  to  trace  in  part  its  new-won  power  to  the  writings 
of  the  Roman  lawyers,  or,  as  these  notes  would  indicate  a  better 
way  of  putting  it,  to  the  impersonal  authority  of  Roman  law. 

Geoffrey  Butler. 
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Francis  Haverjield 


PAST  failure  to  bring  Roman  Britain  into  the  orbit  of  historical 
studies  and  to  link  it  up  with  the  history  of  England  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the 
other,  must  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  universities.  What 
till  the  other  day  was  the  sole  chair  of  ancient  history  at  Oxford 
derives  its  name  from  the  author  of  the  Britannia.  William 
Camden  was  the  first  writer  to  attempt  a  systematic  record  of 
the  Roman  remains  and  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  this  island. 
Horsley,  Stukeley,  Gough,  and  other  leading  antiquaries  of  the 
eighteenth  century  followed  in  Camden's  footsteps.  At  a  later 
date  great  county  histories  came  to  be  written  ;  archaeological 
societies  were  established  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  excavations 
were  conducted,  often  with  greater  zeal  than  scientific  care  ; 
museums  were  founded  to  house  archaeological  finds.  But 
though  the  material  for  history  was  there,  historians  neglected  it. 
Not  until  the  appointment  of  Professor  Haverfield  in  1907  did 
the  Camden  chair  come  to  be  filled  by  a  scholar  who  made 
his  life-work  the  pursuit  of  the  special  studies  which  Camden 
had  inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  him  Oxford  came 
to  have  a  professor  of  ancient  history  who  was  recognized  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  the  authoritative  exponent  of  Romano- 
British  history.  He  combined  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  his 
subject  with  a  width  of  view  which  enabled  him  to  rescue  it  from 
narrow  antiquarianism.  '  It  is  no  use  to  know  about  Roman 
Britain  in  particular  ',  as  he  once  told  an  audience  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  '  unless  you  also  know  about  the  Roman 
empire  in  general.'  For  him  Roman  Britain  was  but  a  province 
of  a  world  empire,  to  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  imperial  Rome. 
Haverfield  approached  ancient  history  through  the  classics. 
In  1884,  on  finishing  his  undergraduate  course  at  Oxford,  he  went 
as  a  classical  master  to  Lancing.  There  he  turned  to  Tacitus  and 
began  to  study  Roman  history  as  revealed  in  Tacitus's  pages. 
But  the  revelation  seemed  to  him  to  be  partial  and  unsatisfying. 
The  clue  to  the  real  meaning  of  imperial  administration  had  still 
to  be  found.  It  came  the  very  next  year  with  the  publication 
of  Mommsen's  Roman  Provinces,  a  work  which  produced  an 
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immediate  and  lasting  effect  upon  him.  *  Now  at  length  ',  he 
wrote, 

*it  became  easy  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Our  horizon  broadened  beyond  the  back-stairs  of  the  Palatine  to  the  wide 
lands  north  and  east  and  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  began  to 
realise  the  great  achievements  of  the  empire — its  long  and  peaceable 
administration  of  dominions  extending  into  three  continents,  its  gifts  of 
civilisation,  citizenship,  and  language  to  almost  all  its  subjects,  its  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  and  coherent  order  out  of  which  arose  the  western  Europe 
of  to-day.'  ^ 

Mommsen  became  his  master,  and  it  was  at  Mommsen's 
instigation  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  Roman  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  province  of  Britain.  The  seventh  volume  of 
the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  which  had  appeared  in 
1871,  contained  all  known  inscriptions  from  Britain  up  to  that 
date.  Its  editor,  Emil  Hiibner,  produced  three  supplements, 
which  appeared  in  1876,  1877,  and  1879  respectively,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  volumes  ii  and  iii  of  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica. 
Mommsen  invited  Haverfield — still  a  young  master  at  Lancing — 
to  carry  on  the  work.  This  he  did,  bringing  out  a  fourth  supple- 
ment in  1890  and  a  fifth  in  1913.^  These  two  parts, taken  together, 
provide  a  complete  record  of  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain 
during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (1879-1913)  in  which 
excavations  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  those  previously 
known.  In  addition  he  retrieved  many  forgotten  inscriptions 
from  neglected  manuscript  and  printed  sources,  and  supple- 
mented the  often  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  earlier  inscriptions 
given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Corpus.  Unfortunately  for 
the  student  of  Roman  Britain,  that  particular  volume  is  the 
weakest  in  the  series.  Scholars  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  a  new  collection  of  Romano-British  inscriptions  ;  and  now 
at  length  the  preparation  of  such  a  volume  has  been  taken  in 
hand.  It  was  the  last  work  upon  which  Haverfield  was  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  devoted  the  latest  months  of  his  life,  hoping 
in  vain  that  he  might  be  spared  to  complete  it.  He  did  not 
regard  epigraphy  as  an  end  in  itself  :  '  If  an  inscription  can  be 
combined  with  others  like  it  to  prove  some  fact,  it  possesses 
importance  ;  if  not,  it  is  unimportant.'  But  neither  did  he 
think  that  a  historian  who  relies  largely  upon  epigraphic  evidence 

*  Ante,  six.  85-6.  See  also  the  preface  to  Haverfield's  revised  translation  of  the 
Roman  Provinces  ( 1909) :  in  an  appendix  to  that  work  he  hsis  summarized  the  advances 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  Roman  Britain. 

*  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  viL  274-354 ;  ix.  509-610.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Ephemeris,  Haverfield  published  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vols,  xlvii, 
xlix,  1,  an  account  of  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  in  1888-93,  in  continuation 
of  a  series  of  similar  articles  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin.  .    . 
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should  leave  the  collection  of  that  evidence  entirely  to  others. 
'  Some  writers  have  urged ',  he  wrote, 

'  as  the  late  Professor  Freeman  used  to  urge,  that  it  is  no  business  of  the 
historian  to  prepare  his  own  materials.  ...  It  is  not  so.  No  historian  can 
really  understand  materials  at  which  he  has  not  himself  to  some  extent 
worked,  just  as  no  scholar  can  understand  textual  criticism  unless  he  has 
himself  collated  at  least  a  few  manuscripts,'  ^ 

By  1891  Haverjfield  had  established  his  reputation  as  an 
epigraphist.  In  that  year  he  was  brought  back  from  Lancing 
to  Oxford  in  order  to  teach  ancient  history  as  a  student  of  Christ 
Church.  To  his  work  as  a  college  tutor  he  brought  his  experience 
as  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  made  a  most 
successful  lecturer.  He  lectured  lucidly  and  with  authority. 
He  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  popularization.  He  believed  in 
teaching  history  from  maps  and  by  pictorial  illustration  :  even 
his  Ford  lectures  on  Roman  Britain  were  a  magic-lantern  show 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  university  audience.  Many 
features  united  to  make  his  lectures  memorable  ;  his  mannerisms 
— the  side-long  glance — ^the  jest  which  was  often  a  gibe  ;  the  wit 
whose  salt  sometimes  smarted  but  never  lacked  savour.  Many 
found  him  dogmatic.  But  his  dogmatism  was  founded  in  caution  : 
it  was  the  dogmatism  of  incredulity.  Sciolism  aroused  in  him 
an  irritability  amounting  to  petulance  ;  but  he  never  failed  to 
help  an  inquirer.  Perhaps  the  best  testimonial  to  his  capacity 
as  a  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  that  he  inspired  among 
younger  archaeologists.  His  shrewd  judgement  and  disconcerting 
common  sense  furnished  a  touchstone  by  which  their  novel 
theories  might  be  tested  ;  and  those  who  worked  in  the  same 
field  felt  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  that  test. 

He  was  equally  well  known  as  a  lecturer  outside  Oxford 
and  within  the  university.  As  a  nation  we  are  antiquarians  by 
bent  rather  than  historians.  In  our  provincial  towns  and  outside 
educational  circles  archaeological  societies  alone  carry  on  the 
study  of  the  past.  Haverfield  was  an  active  member  of  many 
of  them.  With  the  exception  of  Freeman,  probably  no  Oxford 
professor  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  had  such  repute 
among  local  archaeologists.  He  never  wearied  of  giving  them 
guidance  and  encouragement.  He  gave  up  much  of  his  time  to 
corresponding  with  archaeological  workers  all  over  England. 
He  shared  their  studies  and  took  part  in  their  excavations. 
Lack  of  excavation  he  regarded  as  fatal.  '  To-day  ',  he  said, 
'  the  spade  is  mightier  than  the  pen  ;  the  shovel  and  pick  are 
the  revealers  of  secrets.'  During  his  early  years  at  Oxford 
he  used  to  pay  visits  every  summer  to  Cumberland,   usually 

'  AnU,  xix.  89. 
VOL.  XXXV. —NO.  CXXXVII.  F 
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in  company  with  Professor  Pelham,  whom  he  was  afterwards 
to  succeed  in  the  Camden  chair.  On  these  occasions  he  conducted 
numerous  minor  '  digs ',  publishing  the  results  in  successive 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Archaeological  Society } 

While  he  laid  stress  on  the  need  of  excavation  and  had  long 
practical  experience  in  it,  he  never  took  personal  control  over  the 
digging  of  any  large  site.  He  was  not  an  excavator  in  the  same  * 
degree  that  he  was  an  epigraphist.  But,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  there  was  no  important  excavation  conducted  in  this 
country  in  which  he  was  not  actively  interested.  When,  in  1907, 
exploration  on  an  extensive  scale  was  commenced  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  frontier-town  of  Corstopitum  near  Corbridge,  he 
was  invited  to  join  the  excavation  committee,  of  which  he  became 
a  leading  member,  and  procured  for  it  grants  from  the  university 
of  Oxford.^  He  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (of  which  he  was  a  vice-president)  to  establish  a  research 
fund  from  which  grants  might  be  made  to  similar  undertakings, 
and  to  undertake  the  excavation  of  Wroxeter.  His  conviction 
that  classical  archaeology  needed  better  endowment  found 
practical  expression  in  his  will,  by  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
Oxford  a  reversionary  interest  in  his  estate  for  the  promotion 
of  Romano-British  studies. 

He  felt  that,  if  excavation  was  to  be  really  fruitful,  it  should 
be  scientific  and  be  carried  on  under  competent  control.  He 
desired  to  see  such  excavations  as  Corbridge  and  Wroxeter 
made  home  training-grounds  for  young  archaeologists  from  the 
universities.  With  this  in  view,  he  spent  every  summer  before 
the  war  at  Corbridge,  and  brought  thither  pupils  from  Oxford, 
many  of  whom  there  gained  their  first  experience  of  practical 
archaeology.  He  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of 
registering  and  classifying  the  so-called  minor  objects  which  the 
previous  generation  of  excavators  had  frequently  treated  with 
neglect.  On  every  site  where  extensive  excavations  were  carried 
on  there  ought,  he  considered,  to  be  a  workshop  for  sorting  and 
recording  finds,  and  a  temporary  museum  for  displaying  them. 
Coins,  pottery,  and  bronze  fibulae  all  provided  valuable  dating 
material,  and  so  helped  to  reveal  the  history  of  the  site.    On  the 

^  For  the  various  reports  of  the  Cumberland  Excavation  Committee,  all  contributed 
to  these  Transactions  by  Haverfield,  see  xiii.  453-69  ( 1894),  xiv.  185-97  ( 1895),  xiv.  413- 
27(1896),  XV.  172-90(1897),  XV.  345-64(1898),  xvL  80-99(1899);  New  Series,  L  75-92 
(1900),  ii  384-92  ( 1901),  iiL  328^9  ( 1902).  The  reports  for  1894-9  have  been  reprinted 
in  a  single  volume  along  with  a  summary  of  '  Five  Years'  Excavation  on  the  Roman 
WaU'. 

'  The  reports  of  the  committee  for  1907-14,  published  in  Archaeologia  Aeliana, 
3rd  series,  vols,  iv-ix  (1907-12)  and  xi-xii  (1913-14),  all  contain  sections  contributed 
by  Haverfield  on  inscriptions,  sculptures,  and  minor  finds. 
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evolution  of  fibula  forms  he  was  himself  an  expert.  He  was  not 
a  professed  numismatist,  though  probably  no  one  has  done  more 
to  collect  records  of  finds  of  Roman  coins  in  this  country.  He 
kept  himself  abreast  with  the  results  achieved  by  French  and 
German  archaeologists  in  the  dating  of  Samian  ;  ^  and,  though 
he  did  not  apply  himself  to  detail,  the  methods  of  careful  observa- 
tion which  he  inculcated  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  chronological  sequence  for  the  coarser  forms  of  pottery  also. 

Archaeological  enterprise  in  this  country  is  essentially  indivi- 
dualistic. We  have  no  Limes- Kommission  to  carry  on  excavation 
under  official  auspices.  Private  enterprise  has  its  bad  as  well  as 
its  good  points.  Reports  of  excavations  sometimes  never  see  the 
light.  When  published  they  are  scattered  through  the  transac- 
tions of  numerous  local  societies,  and  this  sporadic  method  of 
publication  makes  assimilation  of  archaeological  discoveries 
difficult  for  our  own  scholars,  impossible  for  foreigners.  Haver- 
field  saw  the  need  for  annual  summaries  of  Roman  finds  made 
in  Britain.  These  he  contributed  for  a  number  of  years  (1900-13) 
to  the  Jahrbuch  des  K.  Deutschen  Archaeologischen  Instituts  ;  and 
in  1913,  and  again  in  1914,  he  read  to  the  British  Academy  similar 
papers  which  have  been  printed  among  the  supplemental  papers 
of  that  body. 

If  the  results  of  present-day  research  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
still  more  is  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  collective  weight  of  past 
discoveries.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  have  been  due  to 
chance  and  isolated  finds,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  been 
unsatisfactorily  recorded.  There  is  no  way  of  apprehending  the 
character  of  a  district  in  Roman  times  save  through  regional 
surveys  which  shall  summarize  past  finds  as  well  as  describe 
extant  remains.  In  England  the  only  practicable  unit  for  such 
surveys  is  the  county.  The  county  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  archaeological  survey  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments,  whose  work,  however,  is  confined  to  scheduling 
existing  antiquities.  As  a  member  of  that  commission  and  chair- 
man of  its  Roman  sub-committee,  Haverfield  was  responsible 
for  the  reports  on  Roman  antiquities  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire.  The  great  series  of  Victoria  County  Histories 
still  in  progress  are  differently  planned.  Not  only  do  they  give 
what  may  be  called  the  archaeological  history  of  every  site, 
but  they  contain  lists  of  all  finds  made  within  the  county.  Haver- 
field was  a  leading  contributor  to  the  series.  He  wrote  the 
chapters  on  Roman  history  in  the  volumes  for  Norfolk  (1901), 


*  See  especially  a  short  paper  on  the  chronology  of  decorated  Samian  ware,  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Mihtary  Aspects  of  Roman  Wales  ',  Transactions  of  the  Hon.  Soc. 
oj  Cymmrodorion,  1908-9,  pp.  176-83. 
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Worcestershire  (1901),  Northamptonshire  (1902),  Warwickshire 
(1904),  Derbyshire  (1905),  Somerset  (1906),  and  Shropshire  (1908), 
this  last  in  conjunction  with  Miss  M.  V.  Taylor.^  He  planned  but 
never  accomplished  a  description  of  Roman  remains  in  the  six 
northern  English  counties,  which  was  to  have  formed  a  single 
volume  in  the  Victoria  County  History  series.  We  have  lost 
much  in  not  having  such  a  work  from  his  pen,  for  no  one  was 
better  qualified  than  he  was  to  write  a  new  account  of  Hadrian's 
Wall  which  would  have  embodied  the  archaeological  discoveries 
of  the  last  half-century.^  He  did  not  confine  his  archaeological 
surveys  to  English  counties,  for  he  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  a  paper  on  the  *  Militai-y  Aspects  of 
Roman  Walls  '  which  is  an  exhaustive  siu*vey  of  Roman  forts 
in  the  principality,  and  set  forth  the  scanty  Roman  finds  made 
in  Ireland  in  a  paper  on  '  Ancient  Rome  and  Ireland  '  contributed 
to  this  Review.^ 

The  fortunes  of  individual  Romano -British  towns  had  special 
attractions  for  him.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  of  Bath  "*  and 
Wroxeter  given  in  the  Victoria  County  Histories  of  Somerset  and 
Shropshire,  and  of  Verulamium  in  the  Report  of  the  Historical 
Monuments  Commission  for  Hertfordshire,  he  contributed  an 
account  of  Roman  London  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Roman  Studies,  and  left  behind  him  descriptions  of  Cirencester 
and  of  Leicester  which  are  appearing  posthumously  in  Arcliaeologia 
and  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  respectively. 

He  preferred  to  treat  of  aspects  of  Roman  Britain  rather 
than  to  produce  a  chronological  naiTative  of  events.  His  paper 
on  '  Early  British  Christianity ',  which  appeared  in  this  Review,^ 
is  the  classical  exposition  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity  in 
Britain  during  the  Roman  epoch.  He  was  the  author  of  two  excel- 
lent chapters  in  the  fu-st  volume  of  Traill's  Social  England,  one 
on  the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  the  other  on  Romano-British 
art  and  architecture.  His  interest  in  architecture  was  primarily 
an  interest  in  architectural  ground-plan,  and  led  him  on  to  that 
general  survey  of  *  Ancient  Town  Planning  '  which  he  delivered 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  obligations  to  Miss  Taylor  for  the  loan 
of  a  manuscript  bibliography  of  Professor  Haverfield's  articles  and  for  information 
regarding  his  unpublished  and  projected  work. 

'  He  has  left  in  manuscript  a  lecture  on  the  Roman  Wall.  This  he  had  intended  to 
expand  and  publish  as  a  section  of  the  Victoria  County  History  volume  and  also  as 
a  separate  work.  He  also  contributed  to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  new  History  of 
Northumberland,  published  under  my  editorship,  a  detailed  survey  of  a  portion  of 
the  Wall  district,  namely  of  Roman  remains  in  the  parish  of  Corbridge. 

'  Transactions  of  Cyntmrodorion,  1908-9,  pp.  53-187  ;   ante,  xxviii.  1-12. 

*  Bath  peculiarly  interested  him  ;  for  the  hold  which  Roman  antiquities  had  upon 
him  dates  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a  boy  at  a  preparatory  school  in  that 
city. 

*  AnU,  xi.  417-30. 
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as  a  Creighton  lecture  in  1910  and  subsequently  published  as 
a  separate  monograph.  He  went  in  fuller  detail  into  the  subject 
of  art  in  a  paper  on  '  Representative  Examples  of  Romano- 
British  Sculpture ' ,  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Stuart- 
Jones,  and  published  in  volume  ii  of  the  Journal  of  Roman 
Studies.  He  considered  art  rather  from  the  historical  than  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  as  illustrating  the  interaction  of 
Roman  culture  and  native  civilization.  That  theme  formed  the 
subject  of  his  brilliant  lecture  on  the  '  Romanization  of  Roman 
Britain '. 

First,  Romanization  in  general  [he  wrote]  extinguished  the  distinction 
between  Roman  and  provincial,  alike  in  politics,  in  material  culture,  and 
in  language.  Secondly,  it  did  not  everywhere  and  at  once  destroy  all 
traces  of  tribal  or  national  sentiments  or  fashions.  These  remained,  at 
least  for  a  while  and  in  a  few  districts,  not  so  much  in  active  opposition 
as  in  latent  persistence,  capable  of  resurrection  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions. In  such  cases  the  provincial  had  become  a  Roman.  But  he 
could  still  undergo  an  atavistic  reversion  to  the  ancient  ways  of  his  fore^ 
fathers.^ 

Had  he  lived  to  write  a  general  account  of  Roman  Britain, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  made  it  a  history  of  Roman 
civilization  ;  chronological  narrative  would  have  occupied  a  sub- 
ordinate place.  Not  that  he  neglected  the  sequence  of  events  :  in 
scattered  articles  he  discussed  and  threw  new  light  on  the  course 
of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  midlands,  the  campaigns  of  Agri- 
cola,^  the  rising  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  reign  of  Pius,  the  length 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Scotland,  the  Irish  incursions  up 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  fortification  of  the  eastern  coast 
in  the  last  years  of  Roman  rule.  But  a  consecutive  story, 
based  upon  historical  texts,  seemed  to  him  neither  to  be  feasible 
nor  worth  attempting.  As  he  said  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
'  The  more  I  study  the  ordinary  written  materials,  the  harder 
I  find  it  to  learn  the  truth  from  them  ;  the  more  often  I  feel 
that  the  story  which  they  tell  is  not  the  story  which  is  worth 
telling  '.3 

And  there  was  a  further  and  yet  more  serious  obstacle  to 
writing  a  history  of  Roman  Britain.  In  his  minutest  archaeo- 
logical studies  ('  there  are  no  trifles  in  archaeology  '  was  one  of 
his  aphorisms),  he  viewed  the  thing  he  was  studying  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  life  and  civilization  of  a  great  empire.  He 
regarded  Roman  Britain  not  as  a  stage  of  English  history,  but 
as  an  outlying  province  of  Rome. 

'  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain,  3rd  edition,  p.  18. 

^  He  long  worked  on  an  edition  of  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus  :  this  is  in  course  of 
publication. 

'  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  vol.  i,  p  xvi. 
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Roman  Britain  [he  said]  has  no  history  of  its  own.  .  .  .  Britain  under 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  merely  one  province,  and  in  general  an 
unimportant  province,  of  a  vast  and  complex  state  which  stretched  over 
three  continents  from  the  shores  of  ocean  to  the  sands  of  the  eastern  seas.^ 

The  very  breadth  of  view  with  which  he  contemplated  his  subject 
prevented  his  attempting  to  give  it  isolated  treatment  : 

The  fortunes  of  separate  provinces  are  merged  more  or  less  completely 
in  the  movement  of  the  mass.  We  can  sketch  the  features  of  each  or  any 
province,  its  populousness,  its  degree  of  civilization,  its  mineral  or  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  wealth.  We  can  string  together  in  a  rough  narrative 
a  few  events  connected  with  it.  But  we  cannot  write  a  real  history  of  it, 
for  it  had  no  individual  existence  for  the  historian  to  trace.* 

For  the  ultimate  justification  of  Romano-British  studies  he 
looked  to  the  history  of  Rome.  His  views  on  that  are  best 
expressed  in  the  inaugural  address  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Roman  Studies  four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war : 

Roman  history  seems  to  me  at  the  present  day  the  most  instructive 
of  all  histories.  ...  Its  republican  constitution  offers  the  one  true  analogy 
to  the  seeming  waywardness  of  our  own  English  constitution.  Its  imperial 
system,  alike  in  its  differences  and  similarities,  lights  up  our  own  Empire, 
for  example  in  India,  at  every  turn.  The  methods  by  which  Rome  incor- 
porated and  denationalised  and  assimilated  more  than  half  of  its  wide 
dominions,  and  the  success  of  Rome,  unintended  perhaps  but  complete, 
in  spreading  its  Graeco-Roman  culture  over  more  than  a  third  of  Europe 
and  a  part  of  Africa,  concern  in  many  ways  our  own  age  and  Empire. 
Another  and  even  vaster  achievement  of  Rome  may  seem  to-day  less 
important.  We  knew  that  by  desperate  efforts  it  stayed  for  centuries  the 
inrush  of  innumerable  barbarian  tribes,  and  that  the  pause  insured  to 
European  civilisation  not  only  a  survival  but  a  triumph  over  the  invading 
peoples.  We  know  also,  or  fancy  we  know,  that  our  own  civilisation  is 
firmly  planted  in  three  continents  and  there  is  little  to  fear  from  yellow  or 
other  peril.  Yet,  if  the  European  nations  fall  to  destroying  each  other,  such 
dangers  may  recur  ;  we  have  still  to  look  unto  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged.  The  man  who  studies  the  Roman  frontier-system  studies  not  only 
a  great  work  but  one  which  has  given  us  all  modern  western  Europe.' 

H.  H.  E.  Craster. 

*  Victoria  County  History,  Norfolk,  i.  279. 

*  Victoria  County  History,  Northamptonshire,  i.  157-8. 

*  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  voL  i,  pp.  xviii-xix. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

The  Sources  of  Conchubranus'  Life  of  St.  Monenna 

The  Vita  Sanctae  Monennae,  compiled  by  a  writer  named 
Conchubranus,  is  extant  in  a  single  manuscript,  Cotton, 
Cleopatra  A.  ii.  ff.  36-566,  beautifully  written  by  an  English 
scribe,  cleariy  not  by  the  author  himself,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century .1  When  I  printed  it  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  1910,^  I  remarked  ^  that  it  presented  an 
extraordinary  and  apparently  insoluble  confusion  of  names,  dates, 
and  places.*  I  shall  now  attempt  to  clear  up  this  chaos  by  a  study 
of  the  sources  of  the  Vita. 

The  author,  Conchubranus,  reveals  his  name,  which  is  probably 
merely  a  Latinization  of  Conchobhar,  a  common  Irish  name,  in 
the  closing  paragraph  (iii.  14,  p.  238),  but  no  other  known  docu- 
ment mentions  him,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  his  date  from 
internal  evidence.  The  Vita  was  largely  drawn  upon  by  Geoffrey, 
abbot  of  Burton-on-Trent  from  1114  to  1151,^  the  compiler  of 
a  Vita  S.  Modwennae.  Conchubran's  Vita  cannot  therefore  have 
been  written  later  than  about  1120.  The  earlier  limit  can  be 
arrived  at  thus  :  As  will  presently  appear,  Conchubran  copied 
almost  verbatim  from  several  sources.  In  one  of  these  we  find 
the  terms  Scottia,  Scottici,  Scottigene,  applying  always  to  the 
modern  Scotland.  Now  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  that  we  find  any  part 
of  North  Britain  designated  as  Scottia.^     A  century  later  the 

'  There  are  many  errors  in  the  text.  The  provenance  of  the  manuscript  is  unknown. 
Probably  it  came  from  Burton-on-Trent  (cf.  the  distichs  on  f.  60  a,  and  the  note  on 
the  recto  of  the  second  leaf  of  a  later  manuscript  bound  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume). 

2  Vol.  xxviii,  section  C,  pp.  207-38.  »  Ihid.  p.  204. 

*  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  had  been  made  by  Pinius  {Acta 
Sanctorum,  lulii  t.  ii,  1721,  pp.  241-6),  who  says  of  Conchubran's  Vita  {ibid.  p.  290), 
'  deteximus  in  hac  vita  errores  chronologicos,  tricas,  narrationes  rerum  incredibilium, 
confusiones,  et  cetera  id  genus,  quae  vix  legas  sine  nausea  '  ;  Forbes  {Kalendars  of 
Scottish  Saints,  1872,  pp.  404-7)  ;  Skene  {Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  1877,  pp.  37-8)  ;  O'Hanlon 
{Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  vii  [1892],  pp.  55-63,  79-93). 

'  Cf.  Annales  de  Burton,  ad  ann.  1114  et  1151  (ed.  Luard,  Annates  Monastici, 
i,  1864,  p.  186). 

«  Skene  {loc.  cit.  i,  1876,  pp.  1-7). 
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transference  had  become  firmly  established.  Conchubran,  there- 
fore, made  use  of  a  document  written  after  about  950.  We  have 
him  thus  restricted  to  the  period  c.  950-1120.  It  is  even  possible 
to  get  a  bit  closer.  In  copying  out  a  second  earlier  source  where 
Scottia,  Scotti,  &c.,  applied  only  to  Ireland,  our  author  has  not 
changed  these  terms  into  Hibemia,  &c.,  as  was  the  practice  of 
later  compilers  of  lives  of  Irish  saints.  Perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  this  fact  that  he  was  writing  during  the  transition  period, 
say  c.  1000  to  1100,  when  Scottia  was  still  at  times  applied  to 
Ireland,^  and  Conchubran's  ftoruit  may  be  placed  c.  1000-1050. 

The  only  reference  to  his  personal  history  occurs  in  ii.  7  (p.  222), 
where  he  tells  us  that  he  had  frequently  made  the  journey 
between  the  monastery  of  St.  Monenna  (at  Killeevy,  near  Newry, 
CO.  Armagh)  and  that  of  St.  Brigid  (at  Kildare)  :  Inter  mona- 
sterium  sancte  Monenne  et  sancte  Brigide  est  iter  quinque  ud  sex 
dierum,^  etiam  his  qui  per  ierram  recto  itinere  pergunt  sine  mari, 
sicwt  nos  frequenter  prohamus.  Possibly  he  was  connected  with 
some  monastery  situated  in  this  part  of  Ireland.^  The  monastery 
of  Killeevy  had  in  his  time  been  repaired,  and  he  had  seen  a  number 
of  Monenna's  relics  most  carefully  preserved  there  (iii.  1,  11,  12, 
pp.  228,  237). 

The  Vita  is  a  clumsy  compilation  from  several  previous 
sources  put  together  without  any  regard  for  chronology  or 
historical  probability.  Thus  a  saint  who  died  in  517  or  519  is 
brought  into  contact  with  Alfred  (or  Aldfrith),  king  of  Northum- 
bria  (who  died  in  705),  and  at  her  death  St.  Columba  (who  was 
born  not  earlier  than  519)  is  represented  as  arbitrating  between 
the  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  body. 
The  confusion  can,  I  think,  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
sources,  but  in  the  first  place  we  must  enter  into  some  details  as 
to  the  history  of  the  saint. 

The  Martyrology  of  Oengus  (c.  800)  commemorates  *  at  6  July 
*  Moninne  of  the  Mountain  of  Cuilenn  ',  and  the  notes  on  this 
entry  found  in  the  manuscripts  are  thus  translated  by  Whitley 
Stokes : ^ 

Moninne  of  Sliab  Cuilinn,  who  was  previously  named  Darerca.  Or 
Sdrbile  was  her  name  previously.    But  a  certain  dumb  poet  fasted  at  her 

*  In  i.  1,  where  he  is  not  copying  from  any  other  source,  he  uses  Scotia  =  Scotland, 
which  tends  to  show  that  in  his  day  that  was  the  more  common  designation. 

*  In  a  straight  line  the  distance  would  be  seventy  miles. 

*  The  topographical  additions  which  he  makes  to  his  source  at  i.  2,  3,  and  ii.  7, 
all  point  to  this  district. 

*  Ed.  Stokes,  1905,  p.  161 ;  cf.  also  Mart.  Gorman,  ed.  Stokes,  1895,  p.  131  ;  Mart. 
TaUagh,  ed  Kelly  [1857],  p.  xxviii ;  Mart.  Donegal,  ed.  Todd  and  Reeves,  18(>4,  p.  187. 
We  find  Darerca  introduced  into  the  *  Life  of  St.  Enda '  (cap.  ix,  ed.  Plummer,  Vitne 
as.  Hib.  ii.  63). 

»  /bid.  p.  167. 
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that  his  speech  might  come  to  him.^  And  this  was  the  first  thing  he  said, 
i.  e.  nin  nin.  Hence  the  nun  was  called  Mo-ninne,  and  the  poet  Ninme 
eces.  Moninne  quasi  Monanna,  the  nuns  used  to  call  her  .  .  .  Nine  score 
years  .  .  .  was  Moninne's  age  .  .  .  Moninne,  daughter  of  Mochta  son  of 
Lilach,  son  of  Lugaid,  son  of  Ross,  son  of  Imchath,  son  of  Feidlimid,  son 
of  Cass,  son  of  Fiacha  Araide. 

From  this  we  learn  that  she  was  also  called  Darerca,  but  this 
name  is  not  found  in  Conchubran.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  ^  record 
the  death  of  St.  Darerca  at  517  or  519.  In  the  well-known 
Codex  Salmanticensis  (Brussels  MS.  7672-74),  £f.  79a-82  6  we 
find  a  Vita  Sanctae  Darercae  seu  Monynnae  ^  which  opens  with 
the  words,  Virgo  venerabilis,  nomine  Darerca,  cognomento  Mo- 
nynne.  A  comparison  of  this  Vita  (we  shall  call  it  Vita  Brux.) 
with  Conchubran  shows  that  the  latter  has  incorporated  its 
narrative,  practically  in  its  entirety  and  to  a  large  extent  verbatim, 
into  his  Vita.  The  concordance  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table  : 


Brux. 

Conch. 

Brux. 

Conch. 

Brux. 

Conch. 

1 

i.  2 

14,15 

ii.  1,  15, 16 

26 

ii.  13 

2 

i.3 

16,17 

ii.  16 

27 

iii.  5 

3 

i.5 

18 

i.  6 

28 

iii.  6 

4,5 

ii.  2 

19,20 

iii.  1 

29,30 

iii.  9 

6,7 

ii.  3, 14 

21 

iii.  2 

31 

iii.  9 

8,9 

ii.4 

22 

ii.  10 

32 

iii.  10 

10 

ii.  5,  6 

23 

ii.  11 

33 

iii.  12 

11 

ii.  6 

24 

ii.  12 

34 

iii.  13 

12,  13       ii.  7  25  om. 

Chapter  25  of  Brux.  has  alone  been  omitted  by  Conchubran, 
and  there  is  indeed  a  reminiscence  of  it  in  iii.  7.  The  order  of 
the  incidents  has  been  altered,  for  Conchubran  interpolated  into 
his  narrative  large  extracts  from  other  sources  with  which  we 
shall  deal  presently.  He  confesses  himself  that  he  has  altered 
the  order  of  sequence  when  he  says,  ii.  1  '  Nunc  ad  narrationis 
{narrationem  MS.)  ordinem,  iam  secundo  incipiente  libello, 
reuertamur  '. 

Conchubran,  however,  was  not  copying  from  the  Brussels 
Vita  as  we  have  it  now,  but  the  two   Vitae  are  derived  from 

•  This  incident  is  not  related  in  Vita  Brux.  In  the  index  of  chapters  prefixed  to 
book  iii  of  Conchubran's  Vita  (p.  228)  the  last  is  '  De  muti  lingua  per  sancta  Monenna 
[«ic]  soluta  ',  but  the  chapter  does  not  occur  in  the  text.  The  story  appears  to  be  told 
in  Geoffrey  of  Burton's  Vita,  for  in  John  of  Tynemouth's  epitome  (ed.  Horstman, 
Nova  Legenda  Anglie,  ii.  206,  29)  we  read,  '  et  nee  multo  post  muto  loquelam 
reddidit '. 

°  Index,  vol.  iv,  p.  Ill  (MacCarthy's  corrected  chronology). 

3  Ed.  by  De  Smedt  and  De  Backer,  1888,  cols.  165-88  ;  cf.  Zimmer,  Gott.  gel.  Avz., 
1891,  i.  158,  160,  166. 
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a  common  source.     This  is  shown  by  comparison  of  certain 
passages  common  to  both,  thus  : 


Bntx. 

13.  Precepit  ut  in  vicinum 
flumen,noimne  Lyfi,  proiceretur. 
Vas  itaque  proiectum  in  flumen, 
quod  in  mare  versus  orien- 
tem  influit,  contra  consuetum 
cursum  nature,  divina  operante 
potentia,  in  ora  stagni  quod 
Hybernici  vocant  Caput  Litoris, 
a  quodam  viro  sancto  Herbe  ^ 
pontifice,  Darerce  fratre,  tradi- 
tur  fuisse  repertum. 


Conch. 
ii.  7.  *  In  flumen,  quod  nobis  est  con- 
tiguum,  mittendum  est,  et  Dominus,  ut 
voluerit,  et  sancte  Monenne  meritum, 
faciat  quod  sibi  placet.'  Itaque  ut  cer- 
tissime  adflrmarent,  qui  sic  antiquitus 
habent  sibi  traditum,  ita  factum  est* 
Vasculum  in  flumen  missum  est,  nomine 
Life,  quod  in  mare  Hibernicum  fluit 
orientale,  et  Domino  conseruante  et  por- 
tante,  quocumque  modo  inuentum  est 
a  Ronan  episcJbpo,  fratre  Monenne,  ut 
habet  opinio,  in  Capite  Litoris,  sicut 
Scoti  locum  nominant  Stanniribae. 


Now  Brux.  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  Conchubran. 
It  presents  a  simple  and  perfectly  straightforward  account  of 
St.  Darerca,  confining  her  field  of  action  exclusively  to  Ireland,* 
and  making  no  mention  of  her  three  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and 
her  doings  in  England  and  Scotland,  related  by  Conchubran  with 
such  wealth  of  confusion  and  chronological  absurdity.  Nor  is 
there  a  word  about  the  supposed  visit  of  Alfred,  son  of  the  king 
of  England,  to  Ireland,  and  his  connexion  with  the  saint  (Conch,  i. 
14).  On  the  other  hand,  Brux.  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  as  is 
shown  by  its  style,  and  by  the  fact  that  we  find  throughout 
Hybemia,  Hyhernicus,  where  Conchubran  has  preserved  the  Scotia^ 
Scotus,  Scotticus  of  the  original  source. 

The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  the  Brussels  Vita  is 
a  conscientiously  made  abridgement  and  revision  of  a  very  much 
older  Vita  which  I  shall  call  X,  and  that  it  was  made  not  earlier 
than  c.  1100.  The  same  X  had  previously  (c.  1000-1050)  been 
drawn  upon  by  Conchubran.^  The  original  text  of  X  can  even 
he  approximately  reconstructed  by  a  careful  comparison  of  Brux. 
and  Conch.  Its  date  may  be  determined  from  data  supplied  at 
the  close  : 


'  At  29  he  is  again  called  Herbe.  Conchubran  calls  him  Ronan  throughout 
(cf.  iii.  9  and  the  interpolation  at  i.  6).  Other  changes  of  names  are  Brux.  25  Brignat  = 
Lassar  (Conch,  iii.  7),  but  at  iii.  5  and  6  Conchubran  leaves  Brignatn,  and  Brux.  29 
Eugenius  =  Conagal  (Conch,  iii.  9).  The  change  of  Indiu  (Brux.  33)  to  Dognidiu 
(Conch,  iii.  12)  is  possibly  due  to  scribal  corruption. 

'  The  only  mention  of  Britain  is  in  cap,  25,  where  Darerca  sends  one  of  her  virgins 
named  Brignat  over  to  Rosnat  (Candida  Casa,'  Magnum  Monasterium  ',  or  Whithem), 
who  afterwards  returns  to  Ireland.  Conchubran  has  a  reminiscence  of  this  in  iii.  7. 
He  calls  the  virgin  Lassar  and  stuffs  out  the  story  with  false  details. 

'  This  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  what  is  said  of  Monenna's  relics  in  Brux.  19 
with  Conch,  iii.  1. 
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rerce,  prout  ipsa  constituit, 
Bia  fuit  abbatissa,  deinde  In- 
diu,  deinde  Derlasre,  que  lx** 
annis  monasterio  prefuit. 


Brux.  I  Conch. 

33.  Post  obitum  sancte  Da-  |       iii.  12.   Post  sancte  Monenne  dormi- 

tionem,  sicut  ilia  constituerat,  Bia  filia 
Ailella  fuit  secunda  abbatissa.  Tercia 
Dognidiu  filia  Mothai,  filii  Lilac.  Quarta 
Derlaisre  filia  Daisremi,  filii  Buissidi, 
que  monasterio  puellarum  prefuit  quin- 
quaginta  annis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enumeration  in  X  stopped  with  Derlaisre, 
the  fourth  abbess  of  Killeevy,  for  neither  Brux.  nor  Conchubran 
goes  any  further.  The  inference  I  draw  is  that  X  was  compiled 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  abbess,  Derlaisre 's  immediate 
successor.  A  notice  which  occurs  on  ff.  58  6-59  a  of  the  Cottonian 
MS.,  and  is  written  in  the  same  hand  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  fortunately  permits  us  to  determine  her  name  and  date. 
It  is  without  title  : 

f.  58b.  Vixerat  autem  sancta  Monenna  ^  centis  et  triginta  tres  annis, 
et  fuit  abbatissa  ^  quadraginta  annis.  Pater  ^  uero  eius  nomine  Mothait  • 
rex  Oueahulud  •  filius  Lilach  •  filius  Lugdach  •  filius  Conalde  •  filius  Erinen  •  * 
filius  Soiro  •  filius  Imchado  •  filius  Fedlemto  •  filius  Maicc.  Mater  uero  eius 
regina  nomine  Cumman,  filia  re^is  Dalbranaig. 

Quinta  abbatissa  post  sancta  Monenna  [sic]  fuit  Cron  •  filia  Dachorani  • 
xxiiiior  annis. 

Sexta  abbatissa  Conchen  •  filia  Colmani  •  filia  Aeda  regis  •  coguomento 
Superflui  •  xxx  annis. 

Septima  Cron,  filia  Erneri,  filii  Fexheni  •  cuius  nunc  ^  inperfecto 
primatu  in  monasterio  ^  numerus  peragitur  annus  unus. 

Octaua  Demorir  •  filia  Scandlani  •  aui  Dachoran  •  annis  xv  •  in  mor- 
(f.  59a)talitate  magna  moritur. 

Nona  Gnathat '  •  Chritan  filia  •  annis  xxx. 

Decima  Finan,  ingen  ^  Critan,  filii  Scanlani,  aui  Dachonna  •  una  mense 
fuit. 

Vndecima  Luccan  •  filia  Aedgne,  filii  Abeil  •  xi  annis  prefuit.^ 

Duodecima  Femenj^"  filia  Fallaich  •  annis  xxxiii. 

'  There  is  a  space  of  three  or  four  letters  after  Monenna.    For  centus  as  adjective 
cf.  Conch.  Vita,  iii.  8,  p.  233. 
"  Space  after  abbatissa. 

*  Compare  the  Irish  pedigree  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  Mart.  Oengus  (ed.  Stokes, 
1905,  p.  167),  Moninde  ingen  Mochta  mic  Lilaig  mic  Luigdech  mic  Roasa  mic  Imchada 
mic  Feidlimid  mic  Cais  mic  Fiacha  Araide. 

*  Possibly  Ermen. 

'*  Manuscript  has  clearly  nc.    The  sense  of  this  entry  is  not  clear. 

"  immonasterio  MS. 

'  For  this  name  see  Four  Masters  at  687,  '  Gnathnat,  abbess  of  Cill-dara,  died.' 

"  The  Irish  word  for  daughter. 

'  prefuit  is  here  written  in  full,  and  I  have  therefore  expanded  the  contraction 
p  as  pre  and  not  prae. 

"*  Reading  of  manuscript  may  be  Feinen,  with  which  form  compare  Annals  of 
Ulster  at  805, '  Fine,  abbess  of  Cill-dara,  died.' 
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Tercia  decima  Allabuir  •  filia  Foidmin  *  •  xxxiii  annis. 

Quarta  decima  Flaithgrath  •  annis  xxx. 

Quinta  decima  Medboc  •  filia  Midgasa  •  abbatissa  annis  quindecim. 

We  have  here  a  number  of  names  and  data  not  found  else- 
where. Of  the  successors  of  Monenna  enumerated,  one  only  is 
recorded  in  the  Irish  annals.  At  the  date  654  the  Four  Masters 
tell  us,  '  Coincenn  of  Cill-Sleibhe  died  '.  Assuming  this  date  as 
approximately  correct — approximation  is,  in  fact,  all  that  we  here 
require — we  can  now  turn  the  data  given  above  into  concrete 
dates  : 

5th  abbess,  Cron,  died  624  ;  6th  abbess,  Conchen,  d.  654  ;  7th,  Cron, 
d.  655  ;  8th,  Demorir,  d.  670,  in  mortalitate  magna  ;  ^  9th,  Gnathat,  d.  700 ; 
10th,  Finan,  d.  700  ;  11th,  Luccan,  d.  711 ;  12th,  Femen,  d.  744  ;  13th, 
Allabuir,  d.  777  ;  14th,  Flaithgrath,  d.  807  ;  15th,  Medboc,  d.  822. 

Our  document  may  therefore  have  been  written  shortly  after 
about  822. 

Carrjang  our  calculation  back  now  to  the  three  immediate 
successors  of  Monenna  mentioned  in  X  we  get : 

4th  abbess,  Derlaisre,  died  600 ;  3rd,  Dognidiu,  d.  550  (or  540  following 
Brux.) ;  2nd,  Bia,  date  undeterminable  ;  1st,  Monenna  or  Darerca,  abbess 
from  c.  477  to  517  or  519. 

The  enumeration  in  X  stopping  with  Derlaisre's  death  ^  (600), 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  X  was  written  during  the  period  of  her 
successor,  Cron,  i.  e.  between  the  years  600  and  624.  It  would 
thus  belong  to  the  same  century  as  the  Vita  S.  Brigidae  of  Cogi- 
tosus,  and  numerous  other  Latin  lives  of  Irish  saints. 

The  chapters  of  the  Vita  by  Conchubran  which  were  not 
derived  from  X  are  :  i.  1,  4,  7-15  ;  ii.  8-9  ;  iii.  3-4,  7-8,  11,  14. 

Of  these  i.  1  ajid  iii.  14  are  Conchubran's  own  introductory 
and  concluding  paragraphs.  In  i.  1  we  notice  some  phrases 
borrowed  from  X  {Vita  Brux.  19,  col.  175).  As  to  sources  he 
merely  says,  '  de  huius  [Monennae]  uita  .  .  .  quid  nobis  ajmd  nos 
a  uerissimis  testibus  traditum  est .  .  .  sermonibusproferre  conamur  '. 
With  iii.  14  compare  the  epilogues  of  Cogitosus  *  ( Vita  S.  Brigidae), 
and  of  Probus  ^  ( Vita  S.  Patricii). 

The  miracles  we  read  in  i.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  iii.  4, 
are  such  as  commonly  occur  in  lives  of  Irish  saints,  i.  10,  11,  12 
are  a  good  example  of  Conchubran's  method  of  interpolating 

•  Compare  Annals  of  Ulster  at  752, '  Foidmenn,  son  of  Fallach,  king  of  Conaille- 
Muirteunhne,  died.' 

•  The  Annals  of  Ulster  mention  Mortalitas  magna  at  the  dates  664,  66.5,  667,  and 
668. 

•  The  '  episcopus  Finbarrus '  of  Brax.  cap.  34  may  be  St.  Findbarr  or  Bairre, 
bishop  and  founder  of  Cork,  who  flourished  c.  600. 

•  See  my  paper  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxx  (1912),  C,  no.  11. 

•  Tri(M  Thaumatiirga,  ed.  Colgan,  1647,  p.  61. 
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other  sources  into  his  Vita}  Their  origin  is  probably  some  life  of 
Coemgen  ^  (Chevin),  and  by  introducing  them  here  our  author 
manages  to  bring  together  St.  Patrick  (f461),  St.  Monenna  (-f-Sn 
or  519),  and  St.  Coemgen  (feiS  or  622).  In  addition  he  makes 
(i.  10)  Monenna  chant  the  hymn  traditionally  ascribed  to 
St.  Ultan,  in  praise  of  St.  Brigid,  which  is  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  century.^  In  iii.  4  he  relates  a  story  of  a  blind 
poet  named  Brendan  {Brenden  MS.),  who  has  been  absurdly 
equated  *  with  the  well-known  saint  of  Clonfert  {■f^ll  or  583). 

The  other  passages  not  in  X  present  a  totally  different  aspect. 
They  are,  i.  14,  15  ;  ii.  8,  9  ;  and  iii.  3,  7,  8,  with  the  first  four  lines 
of  9,  and  11.  The  Vita  from  which  these  chapters  are  extracted 
is  not  otherwise  known.  It  must  have  been  written  later  than 
c.  950,  for  it  uses  Scotia  in  the  modern  signification.  In  i.  14  and  15, 
we  are  told  that  Alfred,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  having  an 
infirmity,  comes  to  Ireland  to  serve  King  Conaldus,^  and  is  cured 
by  Monenna.  We  have  here  apparently  an  allusion  to  Alfred 
(Aldfrith),  afterwards  king  of  Northumbria,  who  died  in  705,  and 
is  believed  ^  to  have  visited  Ireland  before  the  year  685.  This 
Monenna  must  therefore  be  placed  late  in  the  seventh  century. 
She  is  soon  transported  to  England,  where  she  builds  a  church  at 
a  place  called  Dagannus  on  the  western  coast.  The  account  of  her 
doings  is  continued  in  ii,  8,  9,  and  iii.  3,  7,  8,  with  the  first  sentence 
of  9,  and  11.  She  visits  Rome  three  times,  builds  three  churches 
in  the  forest  of  Arderne  or  Ardert  (Warwickshire),  and  a  fourth  on 
an  island  of  the  river  Trent  called  AndreseieJ  In  Scotland  ^  she 
founds  seven  churches,  one  at  Chilnecase  in  Galloway  (Candida 
Casa,  Whithern),  a  second  on  the  hill  of  Dundonald  (Dundeuenel) 
in  Ayrshire,  a  third  on  Dumbarton  rock  {Dunbreten),  a  fourth 
in  the  castle  of  Sterling  (Strivelin),  a  fifth  at  Edinburgh  {Dune- 
dene,  qui  Anglica  lingua  dicta  Edeneburg),  a  sixth  on  the  hill  of 

1  He  expands  his  sources  by  inserting  or  appending  reflections  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  Bible  (i.  5  ;  ii.  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  15,  16  ;  iii.  2,  where  he  quotes  the 
second  book  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great).  He  makes  historical  or  topo- 
graphical additions  at  i.  2,  3,  5,  6  ;  ii.  7,  and  iii.  0.  In  ii.  7  and  16  he  interpolates 
references  to  Monenna's  supposed  visit  to  Rome. 

'  For  the  episode  of  the  conversion  of  the  robber  Glunsalach  compare  Plummer, 
Vitae  Sanctorum  Hiberniae,  i,  p.  liv  n. 

»  Ed.  Blume  {Analecta  Hymnica,  51,  1908,  pp.  317-19). 

*  Wahlund  (Die  altfranzosische  Prosaiiberseizung  von  Brendans  Meetfahrt,  Upsala, 
1900,  p.  xvii). 

*  The  Annals  of  Ulster  mention  a  certain  Conall,  king  of  Ui-Fidhgente,  who  died 
in  701. 

*  On  the  authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Oesta  Eegum  Anglorum,  i,  52,  ed. 
Stubbs,  vol.  i,  1887,  p.  57);  cf.  also  Bede  H.  E.  iv.  26  and  Mr.  Plummer's  note 
(vol.  ii.  263). 

'  iii.  3.    This  chapter  presents  a  hopeless  patching  together  of  different  sources, 

*  In  iii.  7  we  find  Scotia  =  Ireland,  and  immediately  {^terwards  (iii.  8)  Albania  id  est 
Scotia. 
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Dunpelder  (Dunpeleder)  in  East  Lothian,  and  the  seventh  at  Lon- 
fortin  or  Longforgund  in  Gowrie.^  In  the  intervals  between  her 
peregrinations  she  founds  several  churches  in  Ireland,  in  Armagh 
and  Meath,  and  at  places  called  Gheneglas  and  Surde.  Finally  she 
dies  at  Lonfortin,  and  her  corpse  is  translated  to  Andreseie  near 
Burton-on-Trent.  The  intervention  of  the  '  archiepiscopus  Co- 
lumpciUe  '  to  decide  the  dispute  about  her  remains  (iii.  11)  is 
probably  an  invention  of  Conchubran's,  or  some  hopeless  mis- 
understanding of  his  source,  for  chronologically  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  it. 

It  would  appear  then  that  (a)  Conchubran  has  confused  two 
distinct  personages,  first,  a  Darerca  or  Moninne  of  Killeevy,  who 
died  in  517  or  519,  and  whose  activities  were  confined  to  Ireland, 
and  secondly,  a  Monenna  or  Moduenna  (or  Modwenna),  who 
flourished  about  650  to  700,  and  founded  the  monastery  near 
Burton-on-Trent  and  various  churches  in  Scotland ;  (6)  his 
sources  were  primarily  a  Vita  of  the  elder  saint  written  between 
the  years  600  and  624,  with  which  he  combined  a  Vita  of  the  second 
Monenna  compiled  not  earlier  than  c.  950,  and  a  number  of 
incidents  extracted  from  lives  of  other  Irish  saints,  notably 
St.  Coemgen  ;    (c)  he  wrote  in  all  probability  about  1000-1050. 

M.  Esposrro. 


The  Firma  Unius  Noctis 


William  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  the  Confessor  before  him 
drew  an  annual  render  called  a.  firma  or  ferm  from  certain  lands 
in  their  kingdom.  The  Domesday  Survey  is  our  chief  source  of 
information,  and  with  this  record  I  am  concerned,  especially  as 
it  bears  upon  the  ferm  of  King  Edward,  which  connects  us  with 
Saxon  times.  In  general  appearance  the  ferm  is  a  rent-charge 
upon  private  estates  of  the  king,  his  demesne,  but  there  are 
occasional  references  to  it  which  are  not  easily  explicable  on  this 
basis,  and  which  when  considered  may  lead  to  a  modification  of 
the  view  that  the  *  ferm  '  was  '  essentially  of  the  nature  of  rent  '.^ 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  so-caUed  demesne-ferm  had  at  one 
time  been  a  public  tax  due  not  only  -from  royal  estates  but  con- 
tributed to  by  every  Saxon  hundred.  The  argument  as  it  follows 
depends  in  part  upon  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the  '  hundred 
pennies  ',  which  I  have  explained  as  a  Saxon  tax  on  the  hundred 
obscurely  connected  with  some  Saxon  fiscal  scheme.^     In  the 

'  Skene  remarks  that  her  churches  were  founded  at  the  princiiMil  fortified  posts  in 
the  country  (Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  38). 

»  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  114;  Poole,  The  Exchequer  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
p.  28  B.  ;  Vinogradoff,  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  pp.  384-0. 

»  Ante,  xxxiii.  62  fF.  (1918). 
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following  pages  I  propose  to  trace  more  closely  the  nature  of  this 
connexion,  a  direct  inter-relation  between  the  hundred-penny 
tax  and  the  assessment  of  the  royal  ferm. 

The  characteristic  entry  of  the  ferm  of  the  Conqueror  is, 

Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Chenistone  et  Done.  Octo  liberi  homines  tenue- 
runt  in  alodium  de  rege  Edwardo.  Tunc  geldaverunt  pro  ii  hidis,  modo 
pro  nichilo,  .  .  .  Horum  v  tainorum  terram  tenet  rex  in  firma  sua ,  .  . 
et  appreciatur  c  sol.  et  tamen  reddit  viii  libras  de  firma.^ 

.  Though  the  Conqueror's  ferm,  as  in  this  instance,  was  commonly 
commuted  into  money,  there  are  instances  even  in  his  time, 
which  become  more  frequent  in  the  Confessor's  day,  of  the  ferm 
being  paid  in  kind,  in  food,  or  material  supplies  for  the  king's  use. 

Rex  tenet  Guerminstre.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Non  geldavit  nee 
hidata  fuit.  .  .  .  Hoc  manerium  reddit  firmam  unius  noctis  cum  omnibus 
consuetudinibus  suis.^ 

In  Suinheve  hundredo  erant  tempore  regis  Edwardi  ad  firmam  xxxvi 
hidae  in  Betune  cum  ii  membris  Wapelei  et  Wintreborne  .  .  .  Hoc 
manerium  tempore  regis  Edwardi  reddebat  firmam  unius  noctis  et  modo 
similiter  facit.^ 

It  was  evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  of  King  Edward,  who  had  it 
from  his  father  Ethelred  before  him,*  a  ferm  customarily  rendered 
as  the  ferm  of  a  day  or  night,  or  some  aliquot  part  of  it,  the 
meaning  of  this  archaic  term  being  the  amount  of  food  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  the  king  and  his  followers  for  that  length 
of  time.  It  harks  far  back  to  a  time  when  kings  made  regular 
progress  over  their  lands,  dispensing  justice  as  they  went.  Where 
they  stopped  for  a  day  or  night  or  more,  there  was  the  regular 
station  it  would  seem  for  the  collection  of  the  royal  ferm.^  Both 
the  time  and  conditions  of  its  origin  are  lost  in  tradition,  and  its 
subsequent  history  is  hardly  more  than  hinted  at  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  recording  the  king's  grant  of  his  pastus  or  victus,  the 
food-ferm,  we  believe,  to  his  beneficiaries.^  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  one  significant  moment  in  its  history  is  marked  when 
a  law  of  King  Ine  (a.  d.  688-695)  demands  that  '  ten  hides  ' 
yield  '  ten  vessels  of  honey,  three  hundred  loaves,  twelve  ambers 
of  Welsh  ale,  thirty  of  clear  ale,  two  old  oxen  or  ten  wethers,  ten 
geese,  twenty  hens,  ten  cheeses,  an  amber  full  of  butter  five 
salmon,  twenty  pounds  weight  of  fodder  and  a  hundred  eels  '.' 

»  D.  B.  39  b.  «  D.  B.  64  b.  »  D.  B.  162  b. 

*  D.  B.  253  b.  '  Ipse  comes  tenet  Cereberie.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  .  .  .  Ipse  comes 
tenet  Mereberie  cum  v  berewichis.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Ipse  comes  tenet  Wititone 
cum  VII  berewichis  et  dimidia.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Tempore  Adeldredi  patris 
Edwardi  regis  reddebant  haec  tria  maneria  dimidiam  firmam  unius  noctis.' 

'  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  58  ;  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom,  pp.  41-2. 

°  Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  i.  256,  174,  ii.  Ill  ;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond,  p.  318  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  294. 

'  Liebermann,  Gesetze  der  Angehachsen,  i.  118. 
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As  Maitland  says,  '  Perhaps  it  is  a  one-night's  ferm  }  And  it 
may  be  that  in  this  record  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  time  when  the  ferm  was  regularly  levied  upon  the  kingdom, 
upon  every  ten  hides  of  land.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  question 
at  issue  :  Was  the  ferm  of  a  night  a  tax  upon  England  in  and 
before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or  was  it  merely  a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  royal  demesne  ?  ^ 

The  ferm  of  a  night,  though  recorded  more  frequently  in 
southern  and  eastern  counties  than  elsewhere  in  Domesday, 
occurs  also  in  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Bedfordshire,  so  that  it  was  confined  to  no  one 
part  of  the  country.  A  glance  at  the  demesne  manors  of  King 
Edward  in  Somerset  ^  shows  that  they  were  grouped  together  to 
give  the  ferm  of  a  night. 

Rex  tenet  Summertone.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquara  geldavit 
neque  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  per  annum  791.  10s.  Id.  de 
viginti  in  ora.  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Cedre.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit  nee 
scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  per  annum  21Z.  2d.  oh.  de 
viginti  in  ora. 

Haec  duo  maneria  Summertone  et  Cedre  cum  appendiciis  suis  redde- 
bant  firmam  unius  noctis  tempore  regis  Edwardi. 

Rex  tenet  Nortperet.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit 
uec  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  hoc  manerium  42?.  8s.  id.  de 
XX  in  ora. 

Rex  tenet  Sudperet.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit 
nee  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  42i.  \QOd.  ( =  8s.  id.)  de  xx 
in  ora.  .  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Churi.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit  nee 
scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  211.  Uid.  (=  i  of  4l21.  lOOrf.)  de 
XX  in  ora, 

Haec  tria  maneria  .  .  .  reddebant  firmam  unius  noctis  cum  consuetu- 
dinibus  suis. 

Rex  tenet  Willetone  et  Candetone  et  Carentone.  Rex  Edwardus 
tenuit.  Nunquam  geldaverunt  necque  scitur  quot  hidae  ibi  sint  .  .  . 
Reddunt  lOOZ.  116s.  \&d.  oh.  de  xx  in  ora.  Tempore  regis  Edwardi 
reddebant  firmam  unius  noctis.  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Beiminstre.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit 
nee  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  2\l.  2d.  oh.  de  xx  in  ora. 

Rex  tenet  Frome.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit  nee 
scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  63Z.  bd.  de  xx  in  ora.  .  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Brumetone.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit 
nee  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Reddit  53i.  bd.  de  xx  in  ora. 

*  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  237  ;   cf.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom,  pp. 
431-2  ;  Chadwick,  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  p.  100  n. 
«  Cf.  Maitland,  239  n.  :  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  114. 
»  D.  B.  86,  86  b. 
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Hoc  manerium  cum  superior!  Frome  tempore  regis  Edwardi  reddebat 
fir  mam  unius  noctis.  .  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Mileburne.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit 
nee  scitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  .  .  .  Totum  Mileburne  cum  praedictis 
appendiciis  reddit  quater  xx  libras  de  albo  argento,  ix  solidos  et  v 
denarios  minus  (=  791.  10s.  Id.)  Tempore  regis  Edwardi  reddebat 
dimidiam  firmam  unius  noctis  et  quadrantem. 

The  manors  comprising  King  Edward's  demesne  in  this 
county  were  in  all  but  the  case  of  Milborne  and  Bedminster 
explicitly  grouped  to  render  the  ferm  of  a  night,  each  member 
paying  an  aliquot  part,  one-quarter,  three-quarters,  one-fifth, 
two-fifths,  if  we  may  draw  this  conclusion  from  their  propor- 
tionate renders  in  the  time  of  King  William.^  Mileburne  and 
Beiminstre,  though  seeming  exceptions,  nevertheless  show, 
I  believe,  the  point  of  the  ferm-grouping.  They  lie  the  width 
of  the  county  apart,  and  could  therefore  form  no  contiguous 
group  as  do  all  the  rest.  Yet  their  renders,  791.  lOs.  7d.  and 
2\l.  2d.  ob.,  are  identical  with  those  of  Somerton  and  Cheddar, 
a  ferm-group.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  renders 
were  complementary,  and  that  they  likewise  were  regarded  as 
forming  a  ferm-group.  If  this  is  true  they  were  combined  only 
in  a  fiscal,  not  in  a  geographical  sense.  It  would  therefore  imply 
that  the  other  groups,  though  made  of  adjacent  manors,  were 
essentially  fiscal,  the  ferm  having  been  assessed  upon  them,  as 
it  were,  and  divided  into  these  aliquot  parts  according  to  the 
members  in  a  group  and  the  value  of  each.  The  whole  county, 
therefore,  would  have  been  assessed  for  five-nights'  ferms.^ 
Looking  from  the  manors  of  Somerset  to  others  in  Domesday, 
the  recurring  ferm-group,  the  reappearing  render  of  the  whole, 
or  half  or  quarter  or  some  multiple  of  the  ferm  of  a  night,  though 
by  no  means  conclusive  evidence,  adds  to  the  impression  that 
this  render  may  have  been  a  tax  imposed  as  a  whole  or  in  such 
aliquot  parts  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  unit  itself  and  for 
ease  and  accuracy  of  account.^ 

The  impression  of  assessment  is  confirmed  by  closer  scrutiny 
of  certain  estates  in  Somerset  appendant  to  the  ferm-manors  of 
the  king.  Ferm  quotas  were  drawn  not  only  from  the  royal 
estate  but  in  addition  from  certain  outlying  lands  called  appen- 
dicia,  which  contributed  customary  dues,  consuetudines.^  Among 
such  appendicia  in  the  ferm  of  Curry  were  three,  each  of  which 
gelded  for  one  hide  and  gave  a  sheep  and  a  lamb  ;   one  gelding 

'  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  Ill  :  '  The  system  of  grouping  townships  in  the  west 
for  the  payment  of  a  food-rent  (firma  unius  noctis)  was  exactly  parallel  to  the  grouping 
in  the  east  not  of  rent  but  of  geld.' 

*  So  in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  '  Comitatus  Oxenford  reddit  firmam 
trium  noctium . .  .  Northamptonscire  reddit  firmam  triumnoctium  . .  . ' :  D.  B.  154  b,  219. 

'  D.  B.  20  b,  179  b,  38  b,  75  ;  ii.  110,  111  b,  282.  «  See  above,  p.  80. 
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at  two  hides  gave  two  sheep  and  as  many  lambs;  two,  each 
gelding  at  five  hides,  gave  five  sheep  and  their  lambs.^  One 
tributary  to  South  Petherton,  co-member  with  Curry  in  a  ferm- 
group,  gave  six  sheep  and  their  lambs,  and  was  estimated  at  six 
gelding  hides.^  Again,  three  lands,  each  gelding  for  one  hide, 
rendered  twelve  sheep  and  as  many  lambs  to  Carhampton  in 
a  ferm-group  with  Williton  and  Cannington.'  The  number  of 
hides  indicates  in  each  case  the  rate  at  which  they  had  been 
assessed  to  Danegeld,  that  great  tax  first  laid  on  England  in  the 
later  tenth  century.  From  the  prevailing  proportion  between 
the  hidage  and  the  amount  of  ferm-custom,  we  may  infer  that 
the  assessment  of  Danegeld  had  followed  an  assessment  of  the 
ferm  in  which  the  same  territorial  unit  had  been  used.  If  the 
records  of  other  counties  were  fuller  we  might  detect  further 
instances  of  this  proportion,  though  we  could  not  expect  it  to 
occur  regularly,  because  of  the  well-known  habit  of  beneficially 
hidating  land,  that  is  of  arbitrarily  estimating  the  number  of 
hides  upon  which  it  should  pay  Danegeld  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  hides  there.  Land  formerly  assessed  to  the  ferm 
might  have  been  more  or  less  heavily  estimated  in  hides  for 
Danegeld.*  The  survival  of  these  few  instances,  however,  is 
enough  to  show  a  connexion  between  the  ferm  and  Danegeld, 
pointing  to  an  earlier  assessment  of  the  ferm. 

A  further  connexion  between  the  ferm  and  the  hidage,  one 
independent  of  any  continuing  proportion  between  ferm  and 
Danegeld  render,  runs  through  several  Domesday  records.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  is  that  the  Domesday  hidage  is  bound  up 
with  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  Danegeld,  and  any  connexion 
between  the  hidage  and  the  ferm  may  reflect  light  upon  an  older 
assessment  of  the  ferm  itself.  Danegeld,  the  greatest  of  early 
taxes  on  England,  was  first  levied  in  991  to  raise  a  ransom  to 
buy  off  Danish  pirates  infesting  and  ravaging  the  land.  In  this 
taxation  the  hide  was  used  as  the  basis  for  assessment.  Every 
estate  was  estimated  to  have  a  certain  number  of  hides  upon 
which  it  paid  Danegeld  at  the  prescribed  rate.  The  hide  as  a  unit 
of  measurement  was  turned  from  areal  to  fiscal  use.  The  phrase 
employed  in  Domesday  to  show  hidation  to  the  geld  is  '  X  defends 
itself  for  Y  hides  '. 


»  D.  B.  92  ;  cf.  ante,  xxxui.  67. 

•  D.  B.  86  b  :  '  Huic  manerio  [Sudperet]  reddebatur  tempore  regis  Ekiwardi  de 
Cruche  per  annum  consuetude,  hoc  est  vi  oves  cum  agnis  et  quisque  liber  homo  unam 
blomam  ferri.  Turstinus  tenet  a  Comite  Moritonensis  sed  consuctudinem  non  reddidit 
postquam  comes  terram  habuit.'    Cf.  D.  B.  91  b,  '  geldabat  pro  vi  hidis  \ 

»  D.  B.  96  b,  97  ;  Exon.  Domesday,  428  ;  ante,  xxxiii.  68. 

*  In  Devon  the  ferm  customs  T.  R.  E.  were  not  proportioned  to  the  hidage  for  Dane- 
geld, but  in  themselves  show  some  r^ular  gradation,  \5d.,  30d.,  Is.  dd.,  10*.,  20.«.  (D.  B. 
100,100  b,  101). 
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Isdem  Willelmus  tenet  Gatecome.  Tres  fratres  tenuerunt  in  paragio 
de  rege  Edwardo.    Tunc  se  defendit  pro  ii  hidis,  modo  pro  una  hida.^ 

The  hidage  of  land,  therefore,  indicates  its  '  defence  ',  its  assess- 
ment to  Danegeld.  Even  the  inverse  working  of  this  rule  appears 
in  certain  estates.  They  were  not  assessed  to  Danegeld,  and 
hence  had  not  been  hided.  This  holds  true  especially  of  royal 
demesne. 

Rex  tenet  Pinpre  et  Cerletona.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit  in  dominio. 
Nescitur  quot  hidae  sint  ibi  quia  non  geldabant  tempore  regis  Edwardi.^ 

Rex  tenet  Guerminstre.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Non  geldavit  nee  hidata 
fuit.3 

When  such  a  general  rule  as  this  prevails  in  Domesday,  certain 
peculiar  and  repeated  exceptions  must  be  noticed.  These  excep- 
tions seemed  to  be  explained  by  an  assessment  of  the  ferm 
entailing  a  '  defence  '  or  hidation  of  its  own. 

In  Berkshire  the  king's  demesne  was  hided  throughout, 
though  it  had  never  gelded. 

Rex  [Willelmus]  tenet  Taceham  in  dominio.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit. 
Tunc  se  defendit  pro  ii  hidis  et  nunquam  geldavit.  .  .  . 

Rex  tenet  Cocheham  in  dominio.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Tunc  xx 
hide  sed  nunquam  geldavit.* 

Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Wanetinz,  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit.  Tunc  et 
modo  mi  hidae.    Nunquam  geldavit.^ 

Similarly  in  Surrey,  the  Woking  and  Stoke  estates  of  King 
Edward  *  defended  '  themselves  for  15i  and  17  hides,  though 
they  had  never  gelded. 

Rex  Willelmus  tenet  in  dominio  Wochinges.  De  firma  regis  Edwardi 
fuit.   Tunc  se  defendit  pro  xv  hidis  et  dimidia.    Nunquam  geldaverunt. .  . 

Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Stochae.  De  firma  regis  Edwardi  fuit.  Tunc 
se  defendit  pro  xvii  hidis.     Nichil  geldaverunt.^ 

Why  were  these  estates  hided  if  they  never  gelded  ?  Is  it  as 
Canon  C.  S.  Taylor  says  in  remarking  on  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
Gloucestershire,  merely  a  uniform  hidation,  regardless  of  actual 
payment  of  geld  ?  '  Or  did  their  '  defence  '  consist  in  something 
other  than  Danegeld  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  given  in  other 
Surrey  records.  Two  manors,  Ewell  and  *  Cherchefelle  ',  which 
defended  themselves  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  for  a  given 
number  of  hides  and  continued  their  '  defence  '  in  the  time  of 
King  William,  though  at  a  lesser  number  of  hides,  acquitted 
themselves  by  paying  the  royal  ferm. 

»  D.  B.  52  b.  «  D.  B.  75. 

'  D.  B.  64b ;  cf.  D.  B.  86,  100.  *  D.  B.  56  b. 

'  D.  B.  57.    Gloucestershire  also  gives  the  hides  in  royal  demesne  :  162  b. 
*  D.  B.  30.  '  Victoria  County  History,  Gloticestershire,  p.  47. 
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Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Etwelle.  Tempore  regis  Edwardi  se  defendebat 
pro  XVI  hidis  una  virgata  minus,  modo  pro  xiii  hidis  et  dimidia  ad 
firraam.* 

Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Cherchefelle.  Eddid  regina  tenuit.  Tunc  se 
defendebat  pro  xxxvii  hidis  et  dimidia.  Modo  ad  opus  regis  pro  xxxiiu 
hidis." 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  the  ferm  was  apparently  as  much 
the  *  defence  '  of  land  as  Danegeld.  For  this  reason  an  estate 
which  had  never  gelded  might  yet  have  defended  itself  by  paying 
the  king's  ferm,  as  did  the  royal  manors  in  Berks  and  Surrey.  The 
manor  of  'Cherchefelle'  (or  Reigate)  which  had  belonged  to  Queen 
Edith  may  have  paid  Danegeld  on  its  37^  hides  in  her  time,  but 
when  it  was  added  to  King  William's  demesne  these  hides  were 
reduced  to  34,  and  paid  the  royal  ferm  which  continued  their 
'  defence  '.  This  we  may  believe  had  happened  to  another 
manor  of  Queen  Edith  in  Surrey  : 

Rex  Willelmus  tenet  in  dominio  Essira.  Eddid  regina  tenuit.  Tunc 
se  defendit  pro  ix  hidis  et  tamen  erant  tunc  ibi  xvi  hidae.  Modo  non 
dedit  geldum.^ 

In  like  manner  the  power  of  the  ferm  to  exempt  land  from  geld 
and  acquit  it  of  its  *  defence  '  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following 
records  : 

Isdem  H.  tenet  Bechesgate.  Godric  tenuit  de  rege  Edwardo  pro 
manerio.  Duae  hidae  non  geldabant  quia  de  firma  regis  erant  et  ad  opus 
regis  calumniatae  sunt.* 

Rex  tenet  in  dominio  Finchamestede.  Heraldus  tenuit.  Tunc  pro  v 
hidis,  modo  non  geldat,  sed  reddit  firmam  in  Radinges.^ 

Both  Bagshot  and  Finchampstead  were  exempt  from  geld  because 
they  paid  ferm  on  their  hidage.  The  record  of  Chippenham  in 
Cambridgeshire  is  explicit  evidence  on  this  score. 

Chipeham  pro  x  hidis  se  defendebat  tempore  regis  Edwardi.  Sed 
quidam  vicecomes  iliisit  eas  ad  v  hidas  per  concessionem  eiusdem  regis, 
quia  firma  eius  eum  gravabat,  et  modo  se  defendit  pro  v  hidis  .  .  .  Hoc 
manerium  tenuit  Orgarius  vicecomes  regis  Edwardi  qui  postea  fuit  homo 
Asgari  stalri.    De  hac  terra  fuerunt  v  hidae  in  firma  regis  Edwardi.* 

The  ten  hides  at  which  Chippenham  had  defended  itself  were 
reduced  to  five  because  the  king's  ferm  pressed  too  heavily  upon 
them.  The  ferm  had  determined  Chippenham's  defence,  it  would 
seem,  without  regard  to  the  imposition  of  Danegeld. 

By  establishing  the  fact  that  King  Edward's  ferm  equally 
with  Danegeld  could  acquit  land  of  its  *  defence  ',  we  are  enabled 

»  D.  B.  30  b.  »  D.  B.  30. 

•  D.  B.  30  b.  «  D.  B.  60  b. 

*  D.  B.  57.  •  D.  R  197 ;  cf.  /.  C.  C.  p.  2. 
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to  explain  the  boroughs  of  Dorset,  which  otherwise  seem  a  puzzling 
combination  of  geld  and  ferm-customs. 

In  Dorecestre  tempore  regis  Edwardi  erant  clxxii  domus.  Hae  pro 
omni  servitio  regis  se  defendebant  et  geldabant  pro  x  hidis  scilicet  ad  opus 
Huscarlium  unam  markam  argenti  exceptis  consuetudinibus  quae  pertinent 
ad  firmam  noctis.  .  .  . 

In  Brideport  tempore  regis  Edwardi  erant  cxx  domus  et  ad  omne 
servitium  regis. defendebant  se  et  geldabant  pro  v  hidis,  scilicet  ad  opus 
Huscarlium  regis  dimidiam  markam  argenti  exceptis  consuetudinibus 
quae  pertinent  ad  firmam  unius  noctis.  .  .  . 

In  Warham  tempore  regis  Edwardi  erant  CXLiii  domus  in  dominio 
regis.  Haec  villa  ad  omne  servitium  regis  se  defendebat  et  geldabat 
pro  X  hidis  scilicet  unam  markam  argenti  huscarlis  regis  exceptis  con- 
suetudinibus quae  pertinent  ad  firmam  unius  noctis.  .  .  . 

In  burgo  Sceptesberie  tempore  regis  Edwardi  erant  c  et  iiii  domus 
in  dominio  regis.  Haec  villa  ad  omne  servitium  regis  se  defendebat  et 
geldabat  pro  xx  hidis  scilicet  duas  markas  argenti  huscarlis  regis  .^ 

These  boroughs  at  one  time  had  defended  themselves  by  doing 
the  whole  service  of  the  king,^  including  the  payment  of  the 
customary  dues  belonging  to  the  ferm  of  a  night.  Upon  this 
defence  another  burden  was  laid,  and  according  as  they  were 
assessed  to  Danegeld  at  five,  ten,  or  twenty  hides  they  paid 
a  half -mark,  a  mark,  or  two  marks  of  silver  to  the  king  in  support 
of  his  mercenary  bodyguards  called  huscarls.  When  they  were 
assessed  to  Danegeld,  however  (with  the  apparent  exception  of 
Shaftesbury),  they  were  relieved  of  the  parallel  tax,  the  defence 
they  had  made  by  way  of  the  ferm-customs.  They  became 
beneficially  exempt  from  this  render  just  as  certain  other  lands 
in  the  king's  demesne  were  exempt  from  Danegeld  when  they 
continued  the  older  defence,  the  king's  ferm.  These  boroughs, 
certain  manors  in  the  king's  demesne,  all  of  King  Edward's 
demesne  in  Somerset  may  be  said  to  have  '  defended  '  them- 
selves ad  firmam,  in  support  of  the  king's  ferm,  which  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  assessed  upon  them. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  hints  leading  through  Domesday 
to  a  time  when  the  firmu  unius  noctis  was  seemingly  assessed 
upon  land  and  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  which  came  to 
be  followed  in  the  levy  of  Danegeld.  Later  records  complement 
and  illuminate  the  Domesday  evidence.  For  a  certain  tax, 
known  as  the  hundred-pennies,  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be 
no  other  than  the  customs  of  the  ferm.^    In  the  Hundred  Rolls 

»  D.  B.  75. 

*  So  at  Bagshot,  D.  B.  60  b,  '  de  firma  regis  erat  et  ad  opus  regis  calumnitae  sunt '  ; 
and  at  Cherchefelle,  D.  B.  30  (above,  p.  84) .  The  idea  underlying  servitium  and  ojma 
would  seem  to  be  the  same,  the  work  of  the  king  connected  with  his  ferm. 

'  See  ante,  xxxiii.  62-72. 
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of  Edward  I's  reign  and  in  the  ensuing  Quo  Warranto  proceed- 
ings, agents  of  the  king  seeking  to  restore  old  regalities  to  their 
master  found  that  one  among  them,  often  usurped  by  self-seeking 
landlords  or  withheld  by  tenants,  was  so-called  hundred-pennies 
or  hundred-scot.  By  name  and  in  fact  it  was  a  tax  on  the 
hundred,  and  at  least  in  Staffordshire  was  levied  at  Ad.  on  the 
hide.^  Outside  these  thirteenth-century  sources,  references  to 
the  hundred-pennies  are  scanty,  but  a  trail  leads  through  twelfth- 
century  charters  to  a  single  document  describing  Taunton, 
a  Winchester  estate,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,^  the 
evidence  of  which  is  paralleled  and  confirmed  by  the  Domesday 
account  of  the  manor.*  According  to  both,  himdred-pennies 
were  collected  by  Taunton  from  outljdng  estates.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tax  was  of  Saxon  origin,  a  revenue  Saxon  kings 
drew  from  the  hundred.  There  must  be  some  reason,  therefore, 
why  it  apparently  occurs  but  once  in  Domesday,  a  record  which 
takes  account  of  the  conditions  in  Saxon  times  ;  and  this  reason 
I  take  to  be  that  hundred-pennies  are  disguised  under  other 
names  or  tacitly  included  in  the  larger  render  to  which  they  were 
paid.  They  are  discoverable  in  two  or  three  instances  in  East 
Anglia  as  a  hundred  census  *  or  consuetudo,^  but  usually  are  well 
concealed  under  that  vague  and  comprehensive  term  consuetvdines, 
customary  dues,  which  swell  the  renders  of  many  manors.  It  is 
partly  because  they  must  of  necessity  exist  under  cover  in 
Domesday  since  we  are  assured  of  their  continuous  existence 
through  the  thirteenth  century,  and  partly  because  of  a  striking 
analogy  between  this  tax  paid  to  Taunton  in  Somerset  and 
certain  customary  dues  paid  to  the  king's  ferm  at  his  manors  in 
that  county,  that  the  two,  hundred-pennies  and  consuetudines 
firrtme,  can  be  identified,  the  latter  already  familiar  to  us  from 
the  Dorsetshire  boroughs  and  as  the  dues  from  the  appendicia  of 
the  royal  manors  in  Somerset. 

The  analogy  depends  upon  the  following  points  :  First, 
King  Edward's  manors  in  Somerset  were  in  hundreds  of  their 
own,  to  which  they  had  given  their  name,  just  as  Taimton  was 
in  Taunton  hundred.  It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  that  any 
dues  from  the  himdred  should  be  paid  them  and  entered  as  part 
of  their  render.  Secondly,  the  render  of  Taunton  has  the  same 
phraseology  as  the  render  of  the  royal  manors. 

Reddit  cuiu  libras  13d.  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  et  consuetudinibus 
suis.' 

Haec  duo  maneria  Summertone  et  Cedre  cum  appendiciis  suis  redde- 
bant  firmam  unius  noctis  tempore  regis  Edwardi.' 

•  Sotuli  Hundredorum,  ii.  114.  *  Kemble,  Codex  Diphm.,  no.  897. 
»  D.  R  87  b.                             «  D.  R  ii.  277  b.  »  D.  B.  ii.  291. 

•  D.  B.  87  b.  '  D.  B.  86. 
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Haec  tria  maneria  .  .  .  reddebant  firmam  unius  noctis  cum  suis  con- 
suetudinibus.^ 

Hoc  manerium  cum  appendiciis  suis  reddit  firmam  unius  noctis  cum 
omnibus  consuetudinibus.^ 

It  was  made  up  of  those  customary  hundred-pemiies  from  its 
appendicia  Tolland,  Oak,  Holford,  Upper  and  Lower  Cheddon, 
Maidenbrooke,  Ford,  Hillfarrence,  Hele,  Nynehead,  Nortone, 
Bradford,  Halsa,  Heathfield,  Scobindare,  Stoke,  and  Bagborough, 
just  as  the  render  of  Curry,  for  instance,  included  ferm-customs 
from  Ashill,  the  three  Bradons,  Donyat,  Bickenhall,  and  Hache.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lands  giving  hundred-pennies  to 
Taunton  were  in  Taunton  hundred,  nor  can  we  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  lands  paying  ferm-customs  to  Curry,  lands  lying  in  its 
surrounding  country  as  they  do,  were  in  Curry  hundred,^  the 
neighbour  to  Taunton.*  And  just  as  the  hundred-pennies  were 
a  public  due  from  the  hundred  of  Taunton,  alone  of  that  kind 
among  the  customs  owing  from  it,  so  the  ferm-customs  seem  to 
have  been  a  public  due  not  contingent  upon  land  being  part  of 
the  royal  demesne,  for  such  land  belonged  to  the  fiefs  of  the 
Count  of  Mortain,  Ralph  de  Pomaria,  Ralph  de  Limesi,  and 
others,  and  though  its  customary  renders  to  the  demesne  ferm 
were  in  arrears,  they  were  still  owing  the  king.^  Moreover,  the 
manors  of  King  Edward  in  Somerset  had  not  been  assessed  to 
the  geld  since  they  were  in  royal  demesne,  whereas  the  appendicia 
had  entered  into  the  geld-hidage.^ 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ferm-customs  are  hundred- 
pennies,  and  that,  as  the  ferm  of  a  night  from  the  demesne  itself 
was  looked  upon  as  a  tax  comparable  with  Danegeld  in  acquitting 
that  land  of  its  '  defence  ',  so  the  customs  of  the  ferm  were  a  tax 
levied  upon  outlying  lands  in  the  hundred,  a  necessary  and 
complementary  render  to  the  demesne  ferm.'  By  the  time 
Domesday  takes  up  the  tale  of  the  ferm,  whatever  uniformity 
had  prevailed  in  its  earlier  assessment  and  collection  must  mani- 
festly have  been  interfered  with.    Saxon  kings  had  been  generous 

•  Ibid.  *  D.  B.  86  b. 

^  Cf.  Ermentone,  Axminster,  and  Tawton,  in  D.  B,  100  b,  100 ;  Exon  Domesday,  79, 
467-8,  421,  439,  458.  Similar  groups  of  tributaries  surround  these  manors  each  in  its 
own  hundred. 

*  Curry  hundred  occurs  in  an  old  index  of  himdreds,  Exon  Domesday,  57-8.  In 
lattT  lists  of  geld-himdreds  it  was  called  Abdick  hundred  ;  cf .  Eyton,  Domesday  Studies, 
Somerset,  ii,  11. 

'  D.B.  92;  cf.  D.  B.  100,  Exon  Domesday  79,  198,  467.  See  ante,  xxxiii. 
67  ff. 

«  AtUc,  xxxiii.  68  ;  cf.  D.  B.  92  ;  Exon  Domesday,  79,  198,  467. 

'  The  Exon  Domesday,  fo.  198,  refers  the  ordinary  '  customs  '  of  the  ferm  directly 
to  the  ferm  of  the  demesne  manor :  '  De  hac  mansione  [Femendella]  calumniantur 
hundredmanni  et  praepositus  regis  30  d.  et  consuetudinem  placitorum  ad  opus  firmae 
Ermtone  mansionis  regis.'    Cf.  Exon  Domesday,  78,  467-8  ;  ante,  xxxiii.  69. 
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in  giving  away  their  pastus  or  victus,  the  food-ferm,  as  we  believe, 
and  other  chiefs  in  troubled  times  of  war  and  invasion,  by  usurpa- 
tion of  this  royal  due  and  the  land  from  which  it  was  due,  must 
have  materially  reduced  the  area  from  which  it  could  be  collected. 
It  seems  likely,  moreover,  that  the  imposition  of  Danegeld  had 
released  some  land  from  the  render,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boroughs 
of  Dorset  noted  above.  Some  such  general  restriction  in  the  ferm, 
due  to  temporary  hardship  or  to  generous  exemption  by  the  king, 
may  underlie  the  law  of  Cnut  :  ^  *  I  command  my  reeves  that 
they  take  care  of  my  own  and  supply  me  from  it  and  force  no 
one  to  contribute  unless  he  wishes  to.'  Through  such  royal  dis- 
pensation or  from  necessity  the  customs  of  the  ferm  may  have 
fallen  largely  into  abeyance.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Confessor  or  the  Conqueror  the  ferm  was  drawn 
mainly  from  estates  in  the  royal  demesne,  a  fact  which  by  itself 
would  account  for  its  general  appearance  as  a  rent-charge  upon 
royal  estates  in  Domesday.  This,  however,  has  not  obliterated 
those  few  surviving  instances  in  Domesday  of  its  being  drawn 
now  and  again  as  consuetudines  firmae  from  lands  outside  the 
demesne,  the  remnant  of  a  tax  which  it  would  seem  was  once 
levied  on  the  whole  hundred.  Nor  if  the  ferm  had  only  been 
rendered  by  the  demesne,  would  it  account  for  the  not  infrequent 
survival  of  hundred-pennies  through  the  time  of  Edward  I, 
a  render  connected  with  the  imposition  of  the  ferm  upon  the 
hundred.  We  may  grant  that  the  ferm  of  a  night  was  paid  more 
consistently  by  royal  demesne  than  by  the  hundred  in  the  eleventh 
century,  though  at  the  same  time  making  allowance  for  the  silence 
of  Domesday.  The  payment  of  hundred-pennies  or  ferm  customs 
by  lands  in  the  hundred  may  have  continued  more  regularly 
than  the  few  specifically  recorded  instances  or  the  general  silence 
of  Domesday  allows  us  to  construe. 

In  any  case  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  I  believe,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  ferm  and  the  mode  of  its  collection.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  render  designed  for  the  king's  support, 
and  to  have  been  drawn  from  all  land  in  the  demesne  as  a  demesne 
ferm.  The  demesne  ferm  was  complemented  by  additional 
renders  called  customs  of  the  ferm,  due  from  land  outside  the 
demesne;  indeed,  at  one  time,  from  all  land  in  the  hundred. 
The  unit  render  was  the  ferm  of  a  night  or  the  ferm  of  day  which 
in  multiples  or  divided  into  regular  quotas  was  distributed 
among  the  hundreds  contributing.  All  told,  the  hundreds  gave 
a  certain  number  of  nights'  ferms  for  which  the  shire  was  respon- 
sible. Each  himdred  having  been  assigned  its  quota,  each  hide 
took  up  its  share.  Such  a  regular  rate  on  the  hide  may  go  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Ine,  when  ten  hides  must  give  what 

•  Cnut,  ii.  69. 1. 
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Maitland  thinks  may  have  been  the  ferm  of  a  night.^  Hence  we 
note  that  proportion  between  the  hidage  and  the  ferm-custom 
continuing  in  Somerset  in  the  time  of  Domesday,  and  that  even 
as  late  as  Edward  I  the  hundred-pennies  in  Staffordshire  were 
levied  4t?,  on  the  hide.  The  assessment  of  the  ferm  upon  hundred 
and  hide  constituted  a  '  defence  '  of  that  land,  whether  it  was  the 
royal  demesne  in  the  hundred,  or  the  land  of  others.  In  nature, 
therefore,  the  firma  unius  noctis  was  a  tax,  though  when  drawn 
in  accustomed  renders  from  royal  estates  for  their  lord  the  king 
it  seems  a  rent-charge.  Indeed,  what  Maitland  says  of  the 
ferm  in  earlier  Saxon  times  remains  true  of  the  whole  Saxon 
period  : 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  king's  yeorm  ...  it  becomes  either  a  rent 
or  a  tax.  We  may  call  it  the  one  or  we  may  call  it  the  other,  for  so  long  as 
the  recipient  of  it  is  the  king,  the  law  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
will  hardly  be  able  to  tell  which  it  is.  The  king  begins  to  give  it  away  : 
in  the  hands  of  his  donees,  in  the  hands  of  the  churches,  it  becomes 
a  rent.2 

If  in  following  the  evidence  of  Domesday  we  have  come  upon 
a  system  as  complete  as  this,  antecedent  to  the  levy  of  Danegeld, 
and  indeed  followed  in  levying  that  tax,^  then  this  method  of 
taxing  every  hundred  in  behalf  of  the  firma  unius  noctis  is  closely 
parallel  with  a  Danish  custom  surviving  as  late  as  1231,*  accord- 
ing to  which  every  hundred  gave  to  the  king  a  certain  number  of 
nights'  service  paid  in  money  or  in  kind.  Every  third  year  the 
king  came  in  person,  but  for  the  other  two  years  the  renders 
were  made  to  his  officers  at  the  nearest  royal  estate.  There  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  service  was  paid 
as  a  public  burden  or  only  by  dependents  of  the  king,  but  on 
the  whole  the  discussion  has  gone  in  favour  of  the  former.^  As 
for  Saxon  England  we  are  not  left  in  this  uncertainty,  I  take  it, 
but  by  identifjdng  the  customs  of  the  ferm  with  the  hundred- 
pennies,  a  public  due,  the  nature  of  the  ferm  is  determined. 

E.  B.  Demarest. 

*  There  is  an  imdated  writ  of  King  Ethelred  which  Kemble  assigns  to  the  year  984 
{Codex  Dipt.  iii.  203),  in  which  the  king  declares  the  hidage  of  Chilcombe  reduced  from 
100  to  1  hide,  '  just  as  his  ancestors  before  him  had  set  it '.  If  this  date,  antecedent  to 
the  levy  of  Danegeld  is  correct,  and  if  '  his  ancestors  '  had  reduced  the  hidage  of  Chil- 
combe from  100  to  1  hide,  then  we  are  dealing  with  a  fiscal  hidation,  a  case  of  beneficial 
hidation,  having  to  do  with  a  tax  which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the '  ferm  of  a  night  ' 
levied  upon  Chilcombe  for  one  hide  instead  of  one  hundred.  Cf.  Maitland,  Domecday 
Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  449  f.,  496  ff. 

*  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  239. 
''  Roimd,  Fevdal  England,  pp.  44,  54. 

*  Liber  Geneva  Daniae,  ed.  0.  Neilsen. 

*  K.  Ijchraann,  Abhandlungen  zur  germanischen,  insbesovdere  nordiachen  Rechts- 
geschichte  ;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  237. 
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The  Staff  of  a  Castle  in  the  Twelfth  Century 

Mr.  Lapsley's  paper  on  '  Some  Castle  Officers  in  the  Twelfth 
Century  '  ^  deals  with  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  early  pipe  rolls  hfis  added  greatly  to  our  information. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfortvmate  that  he  has  taken  as  the  text  of  his 
discourse  two  documents  of  later  date,  viz.  a  list  of  the  garrison 
and  officers  of  Harlech  Castle  in  12  Edw.  I,  compared  with 
a  grant  of  Beaumaris  in  5  Ric.  II ;  for  these  refer  to  castles 
of  a  later  character  and  to  a  time  when  the  duties  of  a  castle 
garrison  and  the  scale  of  its  pay  had  already  undergone  some 
changes.    But  he  justly  observes  that 

The  'personnel  of  a  royal  castle  fell  into  two  groups,  the  first  chiefly 
military,  the  second  chiefly  ministerial  in  character.  The  first  group 
consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  knights  and  a  certain  number  of  Serjeants, 
men-at-arms  less  expensively  or  elaborately  equipped  (p.  348). 

Of  this  group  Mr.  Lapsley  treats  briefly,  and  I  need  only  observe 
that  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that 

The  duty  of  ward  at  a  given  castle  was  imposed  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
surrounding  baronies,  but  that  only  meant  that  the  caput  of  the  barony 
adjoined  the  castle  ;  its  members  might  be  scattered  over  many  counties, 
and  its  tenants  might  have  to  make  long  journeys  in  the  discharge  of  their 
service.    The  tenure  was  either  by  knight-service  or  serjeanty. 

For  such  a  barony  might  not  be  situate  near  the  castle,  nor  need 
even  its  caput  be  so.^ 

Mr.  Lapsley  then  says  that — 

The  second  group  of  the  castle  staff  comprised  clerks  of  the  works,  porters, 
watchmen.  . .  .  The  functionaries  to  whom  I  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion are  the  clerk,  janitor,  and  watchmen  (p.  349). 

It  is,  therefore,  with  these  three  '  officers  '  that  I  propose  to  deal, 
taking  them  in  the  same  order.  I  pass  over  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Lapsley's  evidence,  for  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  subject ;  for 
instance,  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  permanent  staff  of  a  castle 
and  its  pay  by  the  following  statement  : 

We  find  capellani  or  clerks  accounting  at  the  exchequer  for  the  issues 
{sic)  of  a  castle  or  an  honour.  .  .  .  William  dericus  accounts  for  the  issues 
and  debts  of  the  honour  of  the  constable.  Two  years  later  Robert  dericus 
accounts  for  the  abbey  of  Thorney.    Then  in  the  twenty-first  year  there 

'  Ante,  xzxiii.  34&-59. 

'  e.  g.  among  the  baronies  which  owed  castle- ward  to  Dover  (as  to  which  the  evidence 
is  exceptionally  complete)  was  that  of  Arsic,  which  had  its  caput  at  Coggs  (in  Oxford- 
shire) and  for  which  the  return  is  accordingly  found  under  Oxfordshire  in  the  returns 
of  1 166,  and  the  payment,  similarly,  on  the  pipe  rolls.  So  also  the  important  Bedford- 
shire barony  of  '  Wahull '  owed  castle-guard  to  Rockingham,  though  it  is  found,  in 
returns,  under  Bedfordshire,  where  was  its  caput,  Odell  ('  Wahull '). 
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is  a  payment  to  a  group  of  clerks  who  are  described  as  custodes  civitatis  et 
cornitatus.  Capellani  appear  to  have  been  used  for  administrative  purposes 
of  this  sort  at  least  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  baronies. . . .  Robert  capellanus 
is  one  of  those  who  account  for  the  scutage  of  the  knights  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  (p.  351), 

Dealing,  however,  with  a  matter  that  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  ^ 
— the  pay,  in  the  form  of  a  daily  wage — Mr.  Lapsley  has  shown 
from  the  pipe  rolls  that,  at  least  in  the  royal  castles,^  the  standard 
daily  wage  of  our  three  members  of  the  staff,  the  chaplain 
{capellanus),  the  porter,  and  the  watchman,  was,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  a  penny  a  day  each.  This  conclusion  I  would  supple- 
ment by  evidence,  in  the  Norman  rolls,  where  we  find  the  chaplain 
of  the  tower  of  Rouen  and  the  porter  of  the  castle  each  paid 
at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  day  ^  in  1180.  At  Vaudreuil,  in  1184, 
the  porter  and  the  watchman  had  twopence  a  day  each.*  At 
Bur-le-Roy,  a  ducal  residence  adjacent  to  Bayeux,  the  chaplains 
of  the  two  chapels,  in  1195,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
a  day  each,  the  porter  twopence,  and  the  two  watchmen  two- 
pence each. 5  In  Normandy,  however,  as  in  England,  there  are 
a  good  many  cases  of  payment  in  a  lump  sum  (or  even  partly  in 
kind)  instead  of  a  daily  wage. 

1.  The  obvious  function  of  the  chaplain  (capelUinus)  would 
be  ministration  in  the  castle  chapel.  Mr.  Lapsley  admits  that 
'  As  for  the  capellanus,  every  castle  seems  to  have  contained 
a  chapel  and  chaplain  ',  and  that  '  the  capellanus  would  have 
definite  duties  in  the  chapel'  (pp.  349,  350).  Although  the  avail- 
able space  in  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle  would  be  very  limited, 
some  of  it  was  sacrificed  for  a  chapel,  probably  because,  when 
a  castle  was  besieged,  the  garrison  could  not  otherwise  attend 
divine  service.  Mr.  Lapsley,  however,  advances  the  surely 
novel  theory  that 

The  proper  function  of  the  capellanus  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
supervision  of  the  work  done  on  the  fabric  of  the  castle  .  .  .  the  clerk  of  the 
works  might  be  either  a  capellanus  or  a  clericus. . . .  But  the  administrative 
work  in  connexion  with  the  fabric  of  the  castle  would  be  the  same.  .  .  .  We 
may  fairly  assume  then  that  a  clerk  of  the  works,  whether  described  as 
clericus  or  capellanus,  was  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth-century  castle,  and 
that  it  was  his  business  to  supervise  the  fabric,  &c.  (p.  350). 

*  e,  g.  Feudal  England,  pp.  271-3. 

*  He  does  not  mention  the  '  resident  chaplain '  at  Alnwick,  paid  a  penny  a  day 
(Pipe  RoU,  1  Ric.  I,  p.  3). 

'  '  Capellano  de  Turre  .  .  .  Portario  castri ' :  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.  i.  70. 

*  Ibid.  i.  111. 

°  Ibid.  i.  225.  One  has,  of  course,  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  payments  would  then 
be  in  Angevin  money,  which  was  only  worth  a  quarter  of  sterling  money.  Thus,  in 
1184,  we  have  '  De  Thesauro  Angl'  c.  li.  sterl.'  pro  cccc  li.  and[egav'].  .  .  .  De  Camera 
Regis  c  li.  sterl.'  pro  cccc  h.  and[egav'] '  {ibid.  i.  110).  So  too  '  Waltero  Pipart  c  sol. 
vi.  sol.  viii  d.  pro  duabus  marcis  [i.  e.  Andeg.]  argenti  de  feodo '  in  1195  (ibid.  i.  156). 
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When  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Lapsley  brings 
forward  as  to  '  the  proper  function  of  the  capellamis  ',  we  find 
that — with  the  exception  of  entries  as  to  Wimar  capellanus 
(with  which  I  shall  deal  fully) — it  rests  only  on  a  solitary  entry 
that  '  in  the  seventeenth  year  work  carried  on  in  the  castle  of 
Hertford  and  the  king's  houses  in  the  castle  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Henry  capellanus  (Pipe  Roll  17  Hen.  II,  pp.  11 8-19) '. 
This  entry,  however,  runs  :  '  in  operatione  castelli,  &c.  .  .  .  per 
breve  Regis  et  per  visum  Henrici  capellani  et  Willelmi  Parcharii 
et  Wigerii  et  Roberfci  crassi',  so  that  these  men  were  not  'clerks of 
the  works  ',  but  *  viewers  '  (as  I  believe  they  are  now  termed) 
of  work  done  for  the  Crown  ;  and  Henry  the  chaplain  was  only 
one  of  the  four  '  viewers  '  named.  Moreover,  on  examining  this 
roll,  we  find  entries  of  work  executed  at  the  castles  of  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  Shrawardin,  Bridgnorth,  Winchester,  Nottingham, 
Windsor,  and  Bowes,  and  at  none  of  these  places  is  a  chaplain 
named  even  among  the  viewers.  The  principal  expenditure 
was  at  Nottingham,  where  it  is  the  subject  of  nineteen  entries; 
four  viewers  are  there  named,  but  none  of  them  was  a  chaplain, 
though  one  was  a  leech  (rnedicus).  On  the  roll  of  the  thirty-first 
year  we  again  meet  with  Henry  the  leech,  as  a  viewer  of  the  work 
at  Nottingham  Castle,  but  Helyas  the  parson  {p&rsona)  is  his 
only  colleague  (p.  110).  There  is  neither  a  chaplain  nor  a  clerk. 
Of  Wimar  capdlanus  Mr.  Lapsley  says  (pp.  350-1) : 

The  custody  of  the  castle  of  Eye  was  several  times  committed  to 
Wimar  (Pipe  Roll  15  Hen.  II,  p.  95 ;  ann.  16,  p.  3).  .  .  .  Wimar  capellanus 
occasionally  had  charge  of  the  castle  of  Eye,  and  accounted  for  the  honour 
(Pipe  Roll  12  Hen.  II,  p.  35 ;  ann.  16,  p.  3). 

We  refer  to  the  three  passages  cited  only  to  discover  that  in  the 
twelfth  year  it  was,  not  Wimar,  but  the  sheriff,  Oger  dapifer,  who  had 
the  custody  of  the  castle  (p.  35) ;  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  he  had 
it  again  (p.  95) ;  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  year  he  had  its  custody 
still  (pp.  2,  4),  although  no  longer  sheriff  after  Easter  1 170.   Again : 

When  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  II  considerable  repairs  were 
undertaken  on  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Orford,  they  were  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Wimarus  capellanus 
(p.  350).  .  ,  .  We  find  a  capellanus,  whom  we  have  already  met  with  as 
a  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  castle  of  Eye,  one  of  those  who  accounted  at  the 
exchequer  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (p.  351). 

Wimar  capellamis,  however,  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  first  passage 
as  a  '  clerk  of  the  works  ',  but  only  as  one  of  the  three  viewers 
who  had  examined  the  work  on  the  castle  of  Orford,  not  of  Eye, 
and  who  were  jointly  responsible.^     As  for  the  second  passage, 

'  Viz.  Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  Robert  de  Val',  and  '  Wimania  capellanus  * 
(pp.  18,  33). 
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Mr.  Lapsley  has  not  observed  that  Wimar  actually  held  the 
shrievalty  of  Norfolk  (and  Suffolk)  for  seventeen  years — Easter 
1 1 70  to  Easter  1 187 — in  conjunction  with  two  others  to  Michaelmas 
1175,  and,  after  that,  by  himself.  There  is  a  notice  of  him  in 
Foss's  Judges  (i.  322-3),  where  it  is  noted  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  assessed  the  tallage,  in  1173,  in  Essex  and  Hertfordshire. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  acted  either  as  a  castle 
chaplain  or  as  a  clerk  of  the  works. 

There  is  even  at  least  one  instance  in  which  work  on  the  fabric 
of  a  castle  was  not  '  viewed  '  by  a  capellanus,  although  that 
castle  can  be  definitely  shown  to  have  had,  at  the  time,  a  capellanus 
who  was  paid  the  normal  wage  of  a  penny  a  day.  This  instance 
is  that  of  Southampton,  where  the  pipe  roll  of  1  Ric.  I  shows  us 
Robert  the  contratalliator  ^  viewing  the  repairs  to  the  king's 
quarters  in  the  keep,^  although,  as  Mr.  Lapsley  notes  (p.  350), 
the  castle  had  a  chaplain  on  its  staff .^  That  I  am  justified  in 
rejecting  the  phrase  '  per  visum  '  as  implying  the'  office  of 
a  clerk  of  the  works  and  in  rendering  it  as  denoting  the  action 
of  a  mere  '  viewer  '  is  shown  by  a  passage  on  the  same  roll 
(p.  225),  where  there  is  an  entry  of  the  purchase  of  armour, 
wine,  and  clothing  for  the  king — 

per  breve  Regis  et  per  visum  lordani  de  Turri  et  per  testimonium 
Willelmi  de  Sancte  Marie  ecclesia.  Et  .  .  .  per  visum  eiusdem  Willelmi. 
Et .  . .  per  idem  breve  et  per  visum  eiusdem  Willelmi. 

'  Viewers  '  appear  to  have  been  men  of  various  occupation  and 
of  no  technical  knowledge.*  The  real  expert  '  clerk  of  the  works  ' 
was,  I  take  it,  the  '  engineer  '  {ingeniator).  This  official  meets 
us  in  1160,  when  there  was  considerable  work  being  done  at 
Berkhamsted  Castle,  then  in  charge  of  Thomas  (Becket)  the 
chancellor.^ 

The  most  interesting  of  these  officials  in  the  records  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  Ailnoth  or  Alnod,^  who  seems  to  be  first  men- 
tioned in  1158,'  when  he  was  already  drawing  pay  (liberatio) 
at  the  rate  of  sevenpence  a  day,  as  '  Ailnothus  ingeniator  qui 
custodit  domus  regis  '.    His  obviously  English  name  invests  him 

'  I  have  dealt  with  his  succession  to  his  father  in  that  office,  with  its  fee  of  twopence 
a  day,  in  introduction  to  Pipe  Roll,  33  Hen.  II,  pp.  xxi-ii. 

*  '  In  reparandis  domibus  in  Turri  de  Hantona  .  .  .  per  breve  Regis  et  per  visum 
Roberti  Contratalliatoris  ' :  p.  197. 

8  Pipe  Roll,  1  Ric.  I,  p.  206. 

*  e.  g.  'In  operations  [castelli  de  Gloecestr'  .  .  .  per  breve  Regis  et  per  visum 
Waszonis  coci  et  Radulfi  Pichard  et  Ricardi  burgensis  et  Ade  Ruffi ' :  Pipe  Roll, 
18  Hen.  II.  p.  119. 

*  '  In  liberatione  Ingeniatoris  xlviii  s.  Et  in  Operatione  castelli  xHii  li.  vi  s.  viii  d.' : 
Pipe  Roll,  6  Hen.  II,  p.  12. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  \>  is  occasionally  substituted  for  the  final  d. 
'  Pipe  RoU,  4  Hen.  II,  p.  113. 
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with  a  special  interest,  and  his  various  activities,  as  noted  on  the 
pipe  rolls,  deserve  following  out.  In  1166  he  is  getting  squared 
stones  from  Surrey  (?Reigate)  for  the  king's  chambers,*  and  in 
1171  stone  for  Windsor.^  By  1174  we  find  him  employed  on  the 
Tower  of  London.^  Of  special  interest  is  the  entry  on  the  roll 
of  1175,  which  shows  him  dispatched,  with  carpenters  and 
masons,  to  destroy  Framlingham  Castle  after  the  rebellion,*  when 
read  with  that  of  the  following  year  which  connects  him  with 
the  demolition  of  Walton  Castle  (Suffolk)  also,  and  with  further 
destruction  at  Framlingham.^  I  have  suggested  that,  as  a  crowning 
indignity  to  the  rebel  magnates,  a  trusted  engineer,  whose  name 
proclaims  him  of  English  descent,  was  thus  employed.*  He  was 
also  engaged,  in  these  years,  on  constructive  work,  namely  on 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  refectory  of  Westminster  Abbey.' 
In  1177  he  was  employed  on  the  king's  chamber  and  '  wardrobe  ' 
at  Westminster,*  and  in  1178  on  the  king's  quarters  at  West- 
minster and  the  Tower.'  Later  rolls  show  him  paid  for  glass  win- 
dows at  Westminster  Palace  and  for  work  on  the  quay  at  West- 
minster. In  1189  he  was  still  receiving  his  wage  at  the  rate 
of  sevenpence  a  day.*'*  The  facts  of  his  case  prove  what  were  the 
real  functions  of  a  clerk  of  the  works,  and  that  such  officer  was 
paid  seven  times  as  much  as  the  chaplain  {capdlanus)  of  a  royal 
castle. 

A  good  instance  of  an  ingeniator  being  paid  in  connexion  with 
work  on  a  royal  castle  is  found  in  1 171,  when  Richard  ingeniator  was 
employed  on  Bowes  Castle.**    But  the  most  important  stronghold 

*  '  Pro  lapidibus  quadratis  ad  cameras  Regis  vii  IL  iiii  s.  vi  d.  per  Alnod'  Ingenia- 
torem  et  per  visum  Edwardi  Blundi  et  WiDelmi  magni ' :  Pipe  Roll,  12  Hen.  II,  p.  106. 
'  Et  in  operatione  domonim  Regis  de  Westm'  (£190)  per  AInodum  Ingeniatorem  et 
per  visum  Edwardi  Blundi  et  Willelmi  magni  ' :  ibid.  p.  131. 

*  '  Et  pro  lapidibus  ad  operationem  domorum  Regis  de  Windr[esore8]  per  Ailnodum 
.  .  .  et  per  visum  .^Edwardi  Blundi '  :  Pipe  Roll,  17  Hen.  II,  p.  748. 

'  '  Et  Ailnod'  Ingeniatori ...  ad  faciend'  operat'  in  Turre  Lund'  per  breve  Regis 
et  per  visum  ^Edwardi  Blundi.  .  .  .  Et  Ailnod'  Ingen'  c  s.  ad  operat'  Turris  per  breve 
Regis  et  per  visum  ^Edwardi  Blundi  ' :  Pipe  Roll,  20  Hen.  II,  pp.  8,  9. 

*  '  In  liberatione  Alnodi  Ingeniatoris  et  carpent'  et  cementariorum  quos  secum 
duxit  ad  prostemendum  castrum  de  Framillingeham  xiii  li  xv  s.  xi  d.  per  breve 
Ricardi  de  Luci  et  per  visum  Roberti  Mantel  et  ipsius  Alnodi '  :  Pipe  Roll,  21  Hen.  II, 
p.  708. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  22  Hen.  II,  p.  60.  •  Ibid.  p.  xxiii 
'  Pipe  RoU,  21  Hen.  II,  pp.  80,  209;  22  Hen.  II,  p.  14. 

*  '  Et  AlnoOo  ingeniatori  xx  m.  ad  reparandam  cameram  regis  apud  Westmona- 
sterium.  .  .  .  Et  AlnoS  ingeniatori  c  et  i  s.  ad  faciendam  warderobam  regis  de  West- 
monasterio ' :  Pipe  Roll,  27  Hen.  II,  p.  198. 

*  '  Et  item  AlnofJo  ingeniatori  ad  reparationem  domorum  regis  de  Westmonasterio 
et  Turris  Lond'  xv  marcaa  '  :  Pipe  Roll,  28  Hen.  II,  p.  198. 

'•  Pipe  RoU,  1  Ric.  I,  p.  224. 

"  '  Et  in  operatione  castelli  de  Bogis  c  lib.  per  breve  R.  Et  Ricardo  Ingeniatori 
XX  8.  per  idem  breve ' :  Pipe  Roll,  17  Hen.  II,  p.  63.  The  castle  is  represented  now 
by  a  lonely  rectangular  tower. 
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constructed  under  Henry  II  was,  clearly,  Dover  Castle.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  work — or,  at  least,  of  the  construction  of  the  keep 
— was  Maurice  ingeniator,  who  makes  his  appearance  as  such  in 
11 82.^  He  was  still  drawing  his  pay  in  1 1 87.^  Its  rate  was  eight- 
pence  a  day,^  which  was  a  penny  more  than  that  of  Ailnoth ;  but 
he  was  not,  as  the  latter  was,  continuously  employed.  Yet  another 
of  these  officers  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  namely, 
'  Urricus  Ingeniator  '  *  (or  '  Ingeniator  Regis  '  ^),  who  received 
a  sum  of  £2  in  money  and  land  in  Surrey  worth  £5  a  year  in 
1185  ;  but  we  elsewhere  read  that  he  had  a  grant  of  land,  worth 
£8  a  year,  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  from  Henry  II,*  and  another  at 
Wickford,  Essex,  worth  £10  a  year.''  At  the  latter  place  he 
founded  a  family  of  Urry  or  Orry,  which  continued  to  hold 
there  down  to  1307.®  At  Leatherhead  he  had  a  small  holding, 
as  *  Magister  Urricus  Ingeniator ',  of  the  king's  gift.®  I  myself 
identify  him  with  the  '  Magister  Elricus  '  (or  '  Euricus  ')  who 
was  paid  considerable  sums  for  work  on  the  castles  of  Vaudreuil 
and  Pont  de  I'Arche  in  1195.^^  Mr.  Powicke,  who  does  not,^^ 
styles  '  Master  Urric  '  the  '  most  conspicuous  of  these  engine 
makers  ',  and  speaks  of  the  lands  granted  to  him  by  Richard  I 
and  John.^^ 

2.  Turning  now  to  the  porter  of  the  castle,  Mr.  Lapsley 
observes  (p.  353)  '  that  the  porters'  services  were  rewarded  in 
land  as  well  as  money, ^^  and  cites  cases  to  illustrate  the  point. 
But  he  does  not  mention  what  is  probably  the  most  notable 
instance.  This  is  that  of  York  Castle.  The  keeping  of  its  gate 
was  a  serjeanty,  to  which  was  attached  an  estate  valued  at  £5 
a  year,  with  lands  in  York  itself.^*  In  1189  Alan,  son  of  Ralf,  is 
found  accounting  for  £14  45.  8d.  of  his  fine  for  the  fee  belonging 

•  '  Et  in  liberatione  Mauricii  ingeniatoris  a  die  Parasceve  usque  ad  festum  sancte 
Michaelis  vi  I.  et  iiij  a.  et  viij  d.  per  breve  regis '  :  Pipe  Roll,  28  Hen.  II,  p.  150. 

«  Pipe  Roll,  33  Hen.  II,  p.  205.  »  Pipe  RoU,  28  Hen.  II,  p.  xxv, 

•  Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  II,  pp.  217,  235.  *  Ibid.  p.  xxvii. 

•  Testa  de  NeviU,  p.  225  '  H.  rex  dedit  eandem  villam  magistro  Urrico  pro  viij 
libratis  terre,  qui  nunc  earn  tenet.'  This  entry  is  not  indexed.  This  he  seems  to  have 
held  as  a  third  of  a  knight's  fee  (Red  Book,  p.  560). 

'  Testa  de  NeviU,  p.  267.  This  he  held  as  a  knight's  fee  of  King  Richard's  gift 
(Red  Book,  pp.  503,  596,  739). 

«  MoranCs  History  of  Essex,  i.  253-4.  *  Red  Book,  p.  802. 

"  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.  i.  156,  236-7.    The  phrase  is  '  ad  operat'  '. 

"  Loss  of  Normandy,  pp.  544,  590. 

"  He  cites  my  King's  Serjeants. 

*'  See  above,  p.  91,  for  the  money  pajmient. 

**  '  Civitas  Ebor'  de  seriantiis.  lohannes  [Doget]  debet  custodire  portam  castri 
Ebor'  per  seriantiam.  Ad  seriantiam  illam  pertinent  plures  terre  in  Ebor' ' :  Testa, 
p.  368  a.  '  Et  lohannes  tenet  totam  terram  in  Hoton,  et  valet  per  annum  c  sol. , 
per  seriantiam  custodiendi  portam  castri  de  Ebor' '  :  ibid.  p.  368  b.  '  Seriantia  de 
Kolfweynhotun  ' :  ibid.  p.  376  a,  b.  '  Colfweimus  [Le.  Colsweinus]  tenuit  in  Hoton 
quinque  carucatas  et  vj  bovatas  et  unum  molendinum  per  ser'  custodiendi  portam 
castri  Ebor' '  :  ibid.  p.  378  b. 
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to  the  gate  of  York  Castle.^  It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe 
that,  in  spite  of  its  value,  this  holding  was  only  a  serjeanty. 

In  the  south  of  England  there  is  sometimes  doubt  whether  the 
serjeanty  was  attached  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  or  of  the  gaol. 
Thus,  in  Devon,  John  '  Janitor  '  is  found,  in  1212,  holding  a  manor 
*  per  seriantiam  custodiendi  ianuam  cast'  Exon  et  gaiolam 
prisonum';^  in  Hampshire,  Miles  'portarius'  held,  as  I  have 
expressed  it,  *  his  lands  in  Domesday,  by  the  serjeanty  of  porter 
service  at  the  jail  or  castle  of  Winchester  '.  ^  The  history  of 
Bramdean  manor,  which  was  held  by  this  tenure,  proves  that  the 
gaol  was  the  chief  element ;  but  the  gate  of  the  castle  also  is 
mentioned  in  1204  and  1372.*  Mr.  Lapsley  duly  cites  (p.  354) 
the  well-known  Bamborough  serjeanty  of  Robert  the  porter, 
who  '  held  half  a  carucate  of  land  per  serianteriam  custodiendi 
portam  castri  '. 

The  reason  why  I  have  cited  these  examples  is  that  this  tenure 
was  essentially  a  serjeanty.  Mr.  Lapsley  speaks  of  land  '  held 
feudally  ',  and  of  '  feudal  land  '  being  annexed  to  the  office  ; 
but  he  is  technically  wrong  in  alleging  '  military  '  tenure  (p.  353). 
He  observes  that 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  11  we  find  the  lands  of  Richard  poriarius  in 
Sussex  appearing  frequently  in  the  pipe  rolls.  ...  As  the  land  paid  one 
mark  towards  the  aid  pur  file  marier,  in  the  fourteenth  year  (Pipe  Roll 
14  Hen.  II,  p.  195),  the  tenure  must  have  been  military. 

But  this  entry  is  not  found  among  those  relating  to  tenants 
by  knight-service  {per  servitium  militare),  but  after  payments 
by  the  men  of  Bosham  and  of  Eastbourne  (Burna),  who  had  to 
contribute  to  the  aid  as  being  in  the  king's  hands.^ 

Let  us  turn  to  a  misunderstood  instance  of  the  payment 
of  porters'  wages  in  land.  We  read  (p.  351)  that  the  pipe  rolls 
of  Henry  II  prove  *  the  payment  of  porters'  wages  annually  at 
a  certain  number  of  castles '.  A  foot-note  to  this  passage  gives 
us  '  the  first  year  in  which  the  porters'  wages  are  entered.  .  .  . 
Honour  of  Eye,  ann.  22,  p.  76  ;  Honour  of  Lancaster,  ann.  22, 
p.  89  '.    But  on  the  next  page  a  foot-note  informs  us  that 

From  the  twenty-second  year  onwards  the  sum  of  £10  6s.  8d.,  charged 
on  '  Secchebroc ',  is  paid  to  Engelram  Janitor  and  Roger  de  Sancto 
Albino.  The  same  pair  were  receiving  £40  a  year  from  the  honour  of 
Lancaster  .  .  .  charged  on  *  Crokeston  '.    These  sums  are  greatly  in  excess 

*  '  pro  feodo  quod  pertinet  ad  portam  Castri  de  Euerw[icJ ' :  Pipe  Roll,  1  Ric.  I, 
p.  80.    See,  for  this  Alan,  Testa,  p.  368  b. 

*  Testa,  p.  194  a. 

»  Victoria  County  History,  Hants,  i.  431,  603.  *  Ibid.  iii.  46-7. 

'  The  (Sussex)  lands  of  the  porters  and  vigiles  (of  Pevensey)  are  dealt  with  by- 
Mr.  Salzmann  in  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  Ivii.  164-5.  At  a  later  time  Henry  de  Paleme  held 
'  per  servicium  custodiendi  portam  de  Peveneselle  '  {Testa,  pp.  226,  417). 
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of  the  porters'  rate  of  wages,  and  this  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
charged  suggest  that  they  constitute  a  pension.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Engelram  was  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  a  porter  or  janitor,  though 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  helping  in  the  administration  of  the  honour. 
See  Pipe  Roll  22  Hen.  II,  pp.  76,  89. 

So  these  entries  do  not  prove  '  the  payment  of  porters'  wages  ' 
(p.  351). 

Again,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Lancaster 
were  in  the  king's  hand.  A  certain  Engelram,  described  either  as  janitor 
or  porter,  received  an  annual  payment  of  about  five  pounds  from  Eye 
and  twenty  from  Lancaster,  and  this  was  charged  every  year  upon  the  same 
manor.  Roger  de  Sancto  Albino  is  associated  with  Engelram,  but  neither 
of  them  accounts  for  the  issue  of  the  honour.  If  these  payments,  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  normal  stipend  of  a  porter,  &c.  (p.  354). 

There  is  error  in  both  these  passages  ;  the  £40  of  the  first  should 
be  £20,  and  '  about  five  pounds  '  in  the  second  should  be  £10  6s.  M. 
Of  the  two  manors  named,  Sedgbrook  and  Croxton  Kyriel,  both 
lay  in  Leicestershire,  although  belonging  feudally  to  the  Honours 
of  Eye  and  of  Lancaster.^  As  for  Enguerrand,  his  style  of  '  porter  ' 
was  derived  from  the  king's  castle  of  Lions-la-foret,  Normandy, 
according  to  Stapleton  ;  ^  he  was  f ermor  of  Bray  in  1 1 80  and  had 
charge  of  the  castle  of  Beauvoir-en-Lions,  and  was  a  benefactor 
to  the  abbey  of  Mortemer-en-Lions.^ 

In  Birch's  Margam  Abbey  (pp.  64-5)  reference  is  made  to  two 
Harleian  charters  (75  C.  44,  45  *)  which  are  grants,  at  Roath  near 
Cardiff,  by  '  Adam,  son  of  Roger  the  Porter  of  Cardiff ',  to  the 
monks  of  Margam.  To  one  of  these  '  there  is  an  interesting 
seal  of  office  attached,  bearing  a  dexter  hand  and  arm,  grasping 
a  key,  symbolical  of  Porter's  duties  '.  There  is  also  mention  of 
Thomas,  his  son,  and  in  a  later  charter  we  read  of  '  Rogerus 
filius  Roberti  Cusin  portarii  de  Kardif  ',  confirming  the  grant 
of  land  by  Adam  the  Porter,  his  uncle, 

I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Lapsley's  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  ostiarius  from  the  ianitor  or  portarius  (pp.  353-4, 356).  Surely 
the  '  porter '  who  kept  the  gate  (porta)  is  never  confused  with  the 
'  usher '  {huissier)  wKo  kept  the  door  of  a  chamber.  Indeed, 
he  refers  for  the  latter  (p.  354), to  my  King''s  Serjeants,  pp.  98-112. 
The  ushership  of  the  exchequer  is  a  well-known  office,  though 
its  connexion  with  the  tenure  of  land  is  by  no  means  clear. 

J.  H.  Round. 

*  See,  for  my  identification  of  these  lands  and  of  'Engerannus',  M88.  of  the  Duke 
of  RuUand  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  iv.  174,  175,  177. 

*  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.  vol.  i,  pp.  ex,  cxi,  cxii,  cxiv,  ccviii. 

*  See  also  Powicke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105,  277. 

*  Circ.  1200  (Index  to  Charters  and  Soils  in  the  British  Museum,  i.  619). 
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John  Wyclif,  Canon  of  Lincoln 

The  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Lat.  Th.  d.  10,  contains 
the  record  of  a  suit  tried  at  Avignon  in  1376.  Among  the  docu- 
ments that  were  produced  in  court  was  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  William  Wilton,  stating  that  in  '  the  year  1375,  Jan.  14, 
indict.  14,  the  6th  year  of  Pope  Gregory  XI',  a  notary  appeared 
before  him  at  Oxford  and  asserted  that  a  document  drawn  up 
by  him  in  1370,  and  quoted  at  length,  was  authentic.  The 
chancellor's  letter  is  witnessed  by  *  mag.  loh.  Wiclif,  sancte 
theologie  doctore,  canonico  Lincolniensi,  Willelmo  Thursforde 
archidiacono  Gloucestrie,  mag.  Rob.  Aylesham,  sancte  theologie 
bacallario,  mag.  loh.  Balcon'  procuratore  Universitatis '.  This 
shows  that  Wyclif  was  at  Oxford  on  14  January  1376.  It  also 
makes  it  probable  that  he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Lincoln.  On 
26  December  1373  the  pope  granted  to  John  Wiclif,  '  canon  of 
Lincoln  ',  that  when  he  should  obtain  the  prebend  at  Lincoln 
according  to  the  papal  reservation,  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  prebend  at  Westbury.^  That  one  who  had  not  obtained 
a  prebend  should  be  called  *  canon '  is  strange,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  custom  at  the  papal  court,  and  there  are  several 
instances.  But  such  a  use  is  unknown  in  ordinary  documents, 
and  if  Wyclif  is  described  as '  canon  of  Lincoln  '  in  the  chancellor's 
letter  of  14  January  1376,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had 
obtained  a  prebend  at  Lincoln  by  that  time.  In  De  Civili 
Dominio,  iii.  17,^  written  probably  in  1375,  he  mentions  that  after 
he  had  received  a  prebend  at  Lincoln  worth  £45  a  year,  it  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  pope,  on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  secretly 
reserved  to  a  young  foreigner ;  but  naturally  he  would  receive 
the  next  prebend  at  Lincoln  that  became  vacant.  The  list  of 
the  canons  of  Lincoln  in  Le  Neve  is  so  incomplete  at  this  period 
that  it  gives  no  help. 

That  Wilton  was  chancellor  in  January  1376  was  already 
known  ;  but  John  Balcon',  the  proctor,  has  not  hitherto  been 
found.  H.  E.  Salter. 


Merchants'  Courts  at  Winchester 

At  Winchester  there  was  a  permanent  court  of  piepowder 
dealing  with  cases  which  involved  non -burgesses.  This  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  temporary  court  of  piepowder  held  during 
the  time  of  the  St.  Giles's  fair  imder  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regular  city  court  on 

»  Cat.  oj  Papal  Reguters,  iv.  193.  *  iii.  334,  ed.  Loserth,  Wyclif  Society. 
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the  other.  There  are  six  rolls  preserved  in  the  city  archives 
giving  the  proceedings  of  the  permanent  court  of  piepowder, 
3,  5,  7,  11,  and  19  Henry  VI  and  35  Henry  VIII.  The  archives 
are  very  imperfectly  arranged  and  further  examination  may 
bring  more  rolls  to  light,  but  I  propose  to  note  some  points  on 
which  the  details  of  these  rolls  of  the  permanent  court  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  general  conclusions  expressed  by  Dr.  Gross  in 
the  Selden  Society's  publications.^ 

The  court  consists  of  the  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  The 
'  Usages '  of  the  city  of  Winchester  make  clear  what  the  position 
of  the  mayor  is.  His  first  duty  is  to  save  and  sustain  the  franchise 
of  the  city,  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellow 
townsmen.  The  mayor  is  the  city's  man.  The  court  is  '  Curia 
domini  Regis  civitatis  Wyntonie  pede  pulverisato ',  and  the 
essential  magistrates  are  the  king's  representatives,  the  bailiffs. 
The  king's  writ  is  addressed  to  the  bailiffs,  not  the  mayor ; 
defendants  who  have  no  security  and  insolvent  debtors  are  '  in 
custodia  Ballivorum  '  and  fines  are  paid  to  the  bailiffs,  not  to  the 
mayor.  The  magistrates  are  exercising  a  function  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  mayor  is  one  of  them  as  a  corollary  of  the  principle 
recognized  in  increasing  practice  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  to 
a  voice  in  all  forms  of  the  government  of  their  own  town.  The 
derivative  character  of  the  authority  of  the  court  and  its  close 
dependence  on  the  Crown  is  shown  by  the  interference  of  the 
Crown  by  writs  in  cases  of  irregularity.  In  19  Henry  VI  one 
Welynow  has  been  security  for  two  London  drapers,  Dobel  and 
Crystemasse  ;  the  case  had  gone  against  them  and  the  court  had 
allowed  Welynow  to  be  distrained  for  the  amount  due  from  the 
debtors.  A  royal  writ  directs  that  the  distraint  should  be  levied 
on  the  principal  debtors '  quia  satis  habeant  unde  solvere  possint ' 
and  Welynow  allowed '  pacem  habere  ' .  In  35  Henry  VIII  Henry 
Dolphin,  draper,  of  the  city  of  London,  is  prosecuted  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40  ;  after  the  case  has  proceeded  nearly  to  a  conclusion 
Dolphin  produces  the  king's  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  case 
is  removed  from  the  Winchester  court.  Again,  the  defendant 
is  generally  summoned  '  ad  respondendum '  to  the  plaintiff, 
but  sometimes  it  is  '  domino  Regi '  and  not  to  the  plaintiff  ; 
resisting  arrest  is  treated  as  an  offence  against  the  king.  In  the 
latest  roll,  however,  that  of  35  Henry  VIII,  the  mayor  takes 
a  more  important  and  leading  part ;  an  adjournment,  for  instance, 
is '  per  mandatum  maioris'  or '  erga  adventum  maioris  proximum'. 
In  any  case  the  history  of  the  Winchester  court  is  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  that  the  functions  of  the  Crown  are  transferred 
with  increasing  completeness  to  the  magistrates  representative  of 
the  citizens  ;  but  they  still  are  functions  of  the  Crown. 
*  8dect  Casea  concerning  the  Law  Merchant,  1270-1630,  i  (1908). 

H2 
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The  court  of  piepowder,  as  its  name  implies,  was  primarily 
a  court  for  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  non-burgess  merchants 
visiting  the  city  were  concerned.  Consequently  it  meets  at 
frequent  and  irregular  intervals  and  the  adjournments  are  for 
short  periods.  In  7  and  16  Henry  VI  it  meets  more  than  an 
average  of  once  a  week,  in  11  Henry  VI  twice  a  week,  and  the 
adjournments  are  often  for  such  short  intervals  as  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  a.m.,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  In  one  yeair 
(3  Henry  VI)  six  out  of  eighty-two  meetings  of  the  court  are  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  it  is  evident  that  everything  was  done 
for  the  convenience  of  non-resident  litigants.  These,  however, 
are  not  merchants  only.  In  6  Henry  VI  there  are  three  cases 
of  '  clericus  '  prosecuting  *  clericus  ',  one  of  '  armiger '  v.  *  gentil- 
man '  ;  in  other  rolls  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Winchester 
College  claim  a  com  rent  from  a  '  husbondman '  of  Knight's 
Enham  near  Andover  ;  J.  Sandes,  '  clericus ',  claims  for  debt, 
possibly  for  tithe,  from  T.  Kayt, '  husbondman ',  of  Soberton ;  John 
Somerey,  chaplain  of  Depedene  in  the  New  Forest,  and  vicar  of 
Overton,  is  summoned  by  the  rector  of  Depedene  for  debt  ;  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  prior  of  St.  Swithun's,  the  abbot 
of  Hyde,  also  appear  as  plaintiffs.  In  3  Henry  VI  the  frequency 
of  clerical  litigants  is  very  remarkable  ;  there  are  thirteen  cases 
where  the  plaintiff  is  described  as  *  clericus',  in  one  of  which 
he  is  also  '  mercator',  eight  where  the  defendant  is  '  clericus'. 
But  on  the  whole  the  occupation  and  place  of  abode  of  litigants 
are  stated  so  rarely  and  with  such  an  absence  of  system  that  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  principles.  Details  enough  are  given, 
however,  to  make  it  clear,  first,  that  burgesses  of  boroughs  which 
had  their  own  charters  and  their  own  courts  are  prosecuted  in 
Winchester ;  secondly,  that  cases  are  frequent  where  both  litigants 
are  burgesses  of  such  boroughs.  In  6  Henry  VI  W.  Hampstede, 
'  fissher',  of  NewSarum,  is  plaintiff  against  W.  Brown,  drover,  of 
New  Sarum,  R.  Elvyngton,  merchant,  of  Andover  against 
T.  Bedeswelle,  merchant,  of  Andover,  W.  Warrewyk,  civis  and 
mercator,  of  New  Sarum,  against  J.  Wodeford,  burgess  and 
mercator,  of  Southampton ;  and  there  are  several  cases  where 
a  citizen  of  London  is  defendant.  All  these  may  have  been  cases 
of  merchants  visiting  Winchester,  but  what  of  a  plaint  of  the 
fee  farm  baiUffs  of  Andover  against  R.  Couk,  '  husbondman  ',  of 
Chilwarton  (five  miles  from  Andover)  ?  or  why  does  Sir  S.  Popham, 
late  sheriff  of  Southampton  (in  7  Henry  VI),  prosecute  W.  Atte 
Noke  for  debt  of  £7  16s.  lie?.,  or  J.  Serle,  subvisor  of  the  county, 
prosecute  T.  Lane  in  the  court  of  piepowder  ?  In  Popham's  case 
the  debt  was  for  arrears  which  had  been  before  auditors,  and 
therefore  was  probably  due  to  the  sheriff  in  his  capacity  as  such, 
and  was  not  a  private  debt ;    or  again,  why  does  a  claim  of 
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R.  Barbot,  armiger,  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  against 
J.  Carter,  '  clericus  ',  come  into  the  court  of  piepowder  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  all  these  cases  one  of  the  parties  may 
at  the  time  have  been  actually  in  Winchester,  but  another 
explanation  is  possible,  namely  that  the  court  was  a  con- 
venient and  quick  method  of  obtaining  justice  that  was  preferred 
to  the  city  court,  or  to  the  county  courts.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase  '  petit  communem  curiam ' ,  especially  in  the 
roll  of  11  Henry  VI,  seems  to  imply  that  cases  were  heard  in  the 
court  of  piepowder  which  might  equally  have  been  taken  to 
the  city  court.  The  two  courts  do  not  differ  in  composition  ;  the 
magistrates  of  both  are  the  mayor  and  baihffs,  but  the  city  court 
met  once  a  week,  usually  on  Friday,  the  court  of  piepowder  any 
day  on  which  it  was  wanted  ;  in  the  city  courts  the  adjournments 
were  frequent  and  tedious,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  once  even 
fifteen  ;  in  the  court  of  piepowder  they  are  never  more  than  six, 
with  the  exception  mentioned  later,  and  these  often  for  a  few 
hours.  It  must  have  been  the  more  popular  court ;  in  7  Henry  VI 
it  deals  with  158  cases,  in  13  Edward  IV  the  city  court  deals 
with  125.  In  a  town  which  had  a  charter  the  burgesses  had  the 
right  of  answering  pleas  only  in  their  own  courts.  The  rolls, 
as  I  have  said,  only  exceptionally  give  the  place  of  abode  of 
litigants  ;  though  citizens  of  Winchester  are  commonly  plaintiffs 
in  the  court  of  piepowder  I  can  only  find  four  in  which 
they  are  defendants.  In  one  of  these  (7  Henry  VI)  J.  Spynas 
is  '  civis '  but  also  '  fugitivus ',  i.  e.  he  had  absconded ;  in  another 
(11  Henry  VI)  J.  Heer  of  Winchester,  mercator,  is  in  prison  ; 
in  a  third  (7  Henry  VI)  Peter  de  la  Ryke  is  described  as  of 
Winchester,  a  tavemer,  but  a  few  lines  above  a  R.  de  Ryke  is 
described  as  Ducheman,  and  Peter  also  may  have  been  an  alien ; 
in  the  fourth  (5  Henry  VI)  J.  Edwarde  of  Winchester  is  hosteler 
de  la  Chekere,  and  also  described  as  '  heliare '  and  '  mercator  '. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of  Winchester  in 
ordinary  cases  were  prosecuted  only  in  the  city  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cases  of  which  I  have  quoted  examples  where  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  status  of  the  litigants  is  inconsistent 
with  that  of  travelling  merchants,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  court  was  used  for  the  decision  of 
business  that  might  have  gone  to  the  county  courts.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  in  all  the  cases  I  have  cited  one  of  the  parties 
may  have  been  in  Winchester,  but  in  some,  for  example  where 
the  bailiffs  of  Andover  prosecuted,  it  certainly  is  not  probable. 

As  for  the  procedure,  the  plaintiff  gives  security  that  he  will 
prosecute  ;  the  '  plegius  de  prosequendo '  in  the  earlier  rolls 
is  given  with  Christian  and  surname,  later  he  is  usually  one  of 
the  practising  attorneys  and  is  generally  described  by  his  initials 
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only.  In  the  latest  roll  (35  Henry  VIII)  fictitious  personages 
appear — John  Do  and  Richard  Ro  in  thirty  cases  ;  Do  and  Fen, 
or  Fen  and  Ro,  in  four ;  John  Fen  and  Richard  Wren  in  three  ; 
Richard  Hart  and  Henry  Smart  in  one.  The  defendant  is  ordered 
to  be  attached  'quia  extraneus  est '.  Attachment  does  not  imply 
arrest ;  it  is  no  more  than  an  order  to  be  present,  and  if  security 
is  found  the  defendant  is  free  as  long  as  he  appears  by  his  attorney 
or  in  propria  persona  ;  even  the  master  of  St.  Cross,  John  Incent, 
doctor  of  laws,  who  was  also  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  *  attached'. 
But  if  the  defendant  can  find  no  security  the  record  says  *  in 
custodia  Ballivorum',  or  with  grim  brevity,  '  plegius  prisona*, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  case  where  a  dericus  is  so  treated  ; 
or  else  he  is  distrained  by  some  article  of  personal  property,  his 
horse  usually.  When  a '  plegius '  is  found  the  summons  to  attend 
is  often  ignored  ;  the  small  fine  of  3<7.  is  imposed  on  the  *  plegius  ' 
and  mounts  up  by  small  increments,  generally  of  2(if.,  for  every 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant.  The  year  19  Henry  VT 
would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  lax  administration  ;  there  are 
three  cases  where  the  adjournments  are  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
respectively,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  roU  beyond  the  repeated 
statement  '  ipse  et  plegius  suus  in  misericordia '  to  show  that 
either  suffered  for  the  neglect ;  in  the  worst  of  cases  the  fine  does 
not  exceed  2s. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  defendant  for  his  defence — he  may 
demand  a  jury  or  wager  his  law.  In  the  first  case  the  common 
phrase  is  *  partes  placitaverunt  ad  patriam '  ;  a  *  plegius  de 
patria '  is  required  and  the  Serjeant  of  the  court  is  directed  to 
summon  twelve  men  for  a  given  day  and  hour.  In  many  cases  the 
jury  fails  to  appear  (in  1 1  Henry  VI  thirteen  times  out  of  thirty- 
four)  and  the  Serjeant  is  ordered  *  sex  tales  apponere '  for  a  later 
date,  that  is,  to  provide  a  supplementary  panel  from  which 
vacancies  can  be  filled.  In  the  latest  roll,  that  of  36  Henry  VIII, 
the  number  so  provided  is  first  ten,  then  eight,  and  finally,  after 
a  third  failure  to  make  a  jury,  six.  The  function  of  the  jury  is 
to  obtain  or  to  tender  evidence  of  the  debt  or  trespass  and  on 
their  evidence  the  court  makes  its  award  ('  consideratum  est  per 
curiam ')  ;  the  jury,  that  is,  is  representative  of  the  locality  and 
expresses  the  knowledge  of  the  locality  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
judgement  is  the  act  of  the  court,  the  mayor,  and  bailiffs. 

Where  the  defendant  wagers  his  law  the  number  of  com- 
purgators varies  from  one  to  eight,  '  secunda '  to  *  nona  manu  *. 
Does  the  number  depend  on  the  status  of  the  defendant  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt  ?  The  details  given  are  not  sufficient  for 
us  to  answer  with  certainty,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  latter. 
In  11  Henry  VI  three  compurgators  are  required  for  debts  of 
9s.  2d.,  and  for  20d. ;   one  for  a  debt  of  23rf.    When  the  debt  is 
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only  &d.  the  defendant  '  fecit  legem  suam ',  as  if  no  more  than 
his  own  oath  were  wanted.  In  35  Henry  VIII  for  a  debt  of  £5 
the  law  is  '  nona  manu',  for  20s.,  7s.  46?.,  Is.  8c?.  it  is  '  tercia 
manu  ',  but  for  465.  8rf.  only  '  secunda  manu  '.  The  status  of  the 
defendant  is  rarely  given  and  unfortunately  never  with  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  A  clericus  makes  his  law  '  tercia  manu', 
a  mercator  '  quarta ',  a  baker  '  nona ',  but  in  none  of  these  cases 
is  the  amount  of  the  debt  stated. 

The  following  from  the  roll  of  II  Henry  VI  is  an  illustration 
of  an  ordinary  case  of  debt : 

die  Sabati  xxix^  die  mensis  Novembris  ad  horam  ii*™  post  prandium 
coram  prefatis  maiore  et  Ballivis  anno  supradicto  :  Thomas  Morale  (ponit 
loco  K.E.)  queritur  versus  lohannem  Hernere  de  placito  debiti :  plegius 
de  prosequendo  R.E.,  plegius  defendentis  Elias  Broune  :  ad  quam  qmdera 
horam  pars  querens  comparuit  et  pars  defendens  comparuit  et  de  xxii  d. 
placitavit  ad  patriam  :  plegius  de  patria  Elyas  Broune  :  ideo  preceptum 
est  ministro  curie  quod  venire  faciat  xii  iuratos  ad  faciendum  quandam 
iuratam  inter  partes  predictas  die  mercurii  iii^  die  mensis  Decembris  erga 
horam  ii*™  post  prandium  dicte  diei :  at  de  residuo  placitavit  ad  legem 
suam  86  iiia  manu  :  plegius  de  lege  Elyas  Broune  :  idem  dies  et  eadem 
hora  :  ad  quam  quidem  horam  partes  predicti  comparuerunt  et  pars 
defendens  fecit  legem  suam  de  xxiii  d.  ideo  querens  in  misericordia 
iii.  d.  pro  iniusta  querela :  et  de  residuo  iurati  non  comparuerunt :  ideo 
preceptum  est  ministro  curie  quod  venire  faciat  sex  tales  erga  horam 
iiam  post  prandium  die  lovis  iiii^  die  mensis  Decembris  :  iurati  dicunt  quod 
ei  debet  xx  d.  et  pro  damagiis  et  costagiis  iiii  d.  :  ideo  consideratum  est  per 
curiam  quod  querens  recuperet  dictos  denarios,  et  defendens  in  miseri- 
cordia pro  iniusta  querela  et  defendens  in  misericordia  quia  non  satisfecit. 

J.  S.  FURLEY. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Sentence 
on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

Among  the  manuscripts  at  Hatfield  is  a  parchment  roll,  calendared 
as  a  '  Report  of  the  proceedings,  speeches,  &c.,  in  Parliament 
from  15  October  1586  to  2  December  1586  with  regard  to  the 
Babington  conspiracy  and  the  Queen  of  Scots',^  which  proves 
to  be  the  original  of  a  copy  preserved  in  a  volume  of  parhamentary 
transcripts  in  the  Cottonian  collection  (Titus  F.  i,  fo.  263  f.).  Its 
origin  is  explained  in  its  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  upper 
house  on  the  last  day  of  the  autumn  meeting.  The  Lords' 
and  Commons'  Journals,  both  defective  for  1586,  omit  these 
proceedings,   but  record    a   request  of  the  commons  made    on 

»  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Salisbury  M88.  xiii.  312,    The  Hatfield  reference  to  the  roll 
is  216.  14. 
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10  November  for  the  enrolment  of  the  petition  praying  Elizabeth  ^ 
to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  This  request,  we  now 
leam,  was  expanded  by  the  Speaker  on  2  December,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  promised  on  behalf  of  the  royal  commissioners  '  that 
theire  saide  peticion  and  all  theire  Actes  and  proceadinges 
touching  the  saide  cause  should  be  entred  of  Recorde  in  the  Rolle 
of  the  same  parliament  according  as  they  desired  '  .^  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  roll  now  at  Hatfield  House,  which 
might  therefore  be  described  as  a  parliament  roll.  Its  text  is 
based  largely  upon  the  Lords'  Journal  of  1586,  and  it  is  en- 
grossed in  a  contemporary  chancery  hand. 

Regarded  as  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament 
chamber,  the  roll  reverts  to  the  character  of  the  old  rotvlus 
parliamenti,  for  during  Henry  VIII's  reign  the  nature  of  the 
parUament  roll  had  been  altered  by  the  omission  of  all  proceed- 
ings other  than  the  enactments.  Thus  from  25  Henry  VIII  until 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  no  proceedings  are  recorded  except 
on  the  roll  of  14  Elizabeth,  although  they  recur  on  two  rolls, 
1  and  3  Charles  I,  engrossed  during  the  clerkship  of  Henry 
Elsyng.^  The  repository  for  a  parliament  roll  was  the  Rolls 
Chapel.  One  of  several  difficulties  in  presuming  that  the  Hatfield 
roll  was  ever  there — that  is,  the  omission  of  the  usual  official 
endorsement  of  the  year — ^is  removed  by  a  comment  in  1593  in  an 
anonymous  journal  of  the  house  of  commons  that  the  clerk  had 
been  remiss  in  this  very  particular.*  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
the  roll  remained  with  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  who  had 
custody  of  the  original  parchment  rolls  of  the  acts,  the  journals, 
and  other  manuscripts.  The  absence  of  acts  from  the  Hatfield 
roll  gives  it  an  affinity  to  the  Lords'  Journals  which  it  does 
not  bear  to  the  normal  parliament  rolls,  since  their  entries  of 

'  Lards'  Journals,  ii.  121  :  D'Ewes,  Journals,  p.  398  a,  whose  version  I  cite  when 
referring  to  the  Commons'  Journal.  *  Infra,  p.  113. 

'  Cf.  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  voL  i,  app.  E,  p.  Ixvi,  and  app.  F,  pp.  Ixxvi-lxxviii, 
where  the  roll  of  1572  is  not  mentioned.  The  entries  in  question  are  at  the  end  of  this 
roll  and  consist  of  the  order  concerning  Lord  Cromwell's  claim  for  privilege,  and 
a  memorandum  of  the  introduction  of  three  writs. 

*  Cotton,  Titus  F.  ii,  fo.  77  b  :  'In  conference  .  .  .  with  the  Lordes  .  .  .  about 
amending  Sir  Fr:  Englefeeldes  bill  [vide  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  iv.  ii.  849]  it  was  found 
that  the  printed  booke  doth  misrecite  the  statut  or  the  act  intituled  To  avoyd  fraudu- 
lent assurances  made  by  Traytors.  it  is  recyted  to  be  29  [?  16]  Febmarij  29.  Eliz. 
where  the  Parliament  role  is  15.  [?  29]  Octobns.  28.  Eliz.  ...  it  appeared  the  order  of 
the  Parliament  is  the  Clarke  of  the  Parliament  should  certify  a  copie  of  the  Parliament 
role  into  the  Chauncery  that  thither  men  might  resorte  to  see  the  role,  but  the  private 
gaine  of  the  Clarke  causeth  that  he  deteyneth  the  copying  and  certifjringe  of  the  actes 
a  longe  tyme  after  many  Parliamentes  to  the  end  men  shall  come  to  him  for  the  aearche. 
Also  it  appeared  that  the  yeare  and  day  is  not  now  indorsed  uppon  the  back  of  the  role 
as  heretofore  it  hath  bene  used,  which  thinge  was  mislyked  in  the  Clarke. . . .'  The 
endorsements  now  upon  all  these  rolls  at  the  Record  Office  were  probably  made  as 
a  result  of  this  committee.  Thus  if  the  Hatfield  roll  was  ever  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  it 
had  probably  come  into  Burghley's  possession  prior  to  1593. 
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proceedings  had  been  transferred  to  the  journals.  Further- 
more, there  is  evidence  of  laxity  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk's 
documents  prior  to  1597.^ 

The  words  of  the  lord  chancellor  on  2  December  might  have 
led  one  to  look  for  the  narrative  of  1586  upon  the  normal  roll  of 
the  session  containing  the  acts  which  were  passed  in  the  second 
meeting  from  15  February  to  23  March.  The  separate  enrol- 
ment was  possibly  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  autumn  meeting 
as  a  full  session.  D'Ewes  calls  attention  to  this  error,  but  his 
criticism  is  inadequate.^  From  October  to  December  the  parlia- 
ment was  engaged  upon  extraordinary  business  ;  its  procedure, 
in  so  large  a  measure  by  committees,  was  unprecedented ;  and  on 
2  December  it  was  adjourned  until  15  February  with  much  of 
the  formality  that  accompanied  the  closing  of  a  session. 
Perhaps  in  consequence,  it  was  taken  by  both  parliamentary 
clerks  to  be  a  session.  The  original  acts  of  the  second  meeting 
still  bear  the  first  endorsement  of  29  Elizabeth — altered  later 
to  28  ;  ^  and  bills  which  were  read  in  the  commons  in  the  autumn 
appear  to  have  lapsed  in  the  interval  before  reintroduction.^ 
The  engrossing  of  the  normal  parliament  roll  as  28  Elizabeth, 
the  one  act  of  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments  which  indicates  that 
he  ultimately  treated  the  two  meetings  as  a  single  session,  was 
probably  delayed  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  termination 
of  the  parliament.^ 

The  new  roll  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  parHamentary 
proceedings  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  despite  its  close  relation 
to  the  Lords'  Journal,  for  it  is  a  fuller  and  a  finished  narrative. 
The  manuscript  Lords'  Journal  has,  indeed,  every  appearance  of 
being  an  incomplete  draft.  D'Ewes  refers  to  a  whole  day's 
proceedings  which  are  crossed  out  in  the  original,  and  which, 
rightly,  he  reproduces,^  but  he  omits  any  entry  or  comment  in  a 
similar  case  on  8  November,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the 
frequent  emendations  and  obliterations  in  the  manuscript.  From 
the  roll's  proceedings  on  2  December  it  appears  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  sentence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  conceded  and 
announced  on  that  day  as  an  answer  to  the  parliament's  petition.' 
This  fact,  conjoined  with  the  fuller  version  of  Elizabeth's  answer- 
ansioerless  speech  given  below,®  modifies  our  conception  of  the 
relation  between  Crown  and  parliament  in  1586.     J.  E.  Neale. 

*  Cf.  Letter  prefixed  to  MS.  Lords*  Journals,  vol.  i. 

*  D'Ewes,  Journals,  p.  382. 

'  These  are  kept  in  the  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster. 

*  Thus  the  bill  for  Orford  Haven,  D'Ewes,  pp.  395  a,  412  b  (D'Ew  s's  comment  on 
413  a  is  probably  without  weight) ;  and  bill  for  Curriers,  ibid.,  pp.  395  a,  415  a. 

*  Ante,  p.  104,  n.  4.  «  D'Ewes,  Journals,  p.  379  b. 
'  Cf.  Scottish  Col.  ix.  182.  Froude  is  unaware  of  this  fact,  ed.  1870,  xii.  294. 
« Infra,  p.  112,  n.  1. 
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[Prorogation  on  15  October:    entry  and  letters  patent  as  in  Lords' 

Journals,  ii.  114. 
Prorogation  on  27  October:    entry  and  letters  paterU  as  in  Lords* 

Journals,  ii.  115. 
29  October.     Opening  proceedings,  as  in  Lords'  Journals,  ii.  116, 

rendered  into  English  with  slight  variations. 
Letters  patent. 
Lord  chancdlor's  speech,  foUoufing  the  account  in  the  Lords'  Journals 

closely  as  far  as  the  end  o/lirte  20  on  p.  117  a ;  after  which  it  proceeds 

as  follows :  ^] 

.  .  .  the  destruccion  of  whose  sacred  person,  and  of  the  happie  and  quiet 
estate  of  the  Realme  was  moste  traiterousely  compassed  and  ymagined 
wherewith  her  maiesties  pleasure  was  that  the  lordes  and  Commons  in 
the  same  parliament  assembled  as  the  greatest  counsell  of  the  Realme 
should  be  throughly  acquainted.  And  here  he  shewed  what  myserye 
the  losse  of  our  moste  gracious  and  noble  soueraigne  would  haue  broughte 
generallie  to  all  estates  of  the  R«alme,  and  saide  that  althoughe  somme 
of  the  conspirators  and  traitors  had  suffered  accordinge  to  their  demerittes, 
yet  it  was  nedefull  that  further  consideracion  should  be  had  for  the 
safetye  of  her  maiesties  moste  royall  person  and  the  preseruacion  and 
continuance  of  the  quiet  state  of  the  Realme,  and  therfore  moved  the 
saide  Lordes  Knightes  Cytizens  and  Burgesses  that  they  would  bend  their 
cares  and  endevours  to  prouide  for  the  same,  adding  further,  that  to 
thende,  that  they  mighte  orderly  precede  therein.  They  of  the  common 
house  should  make  present  choise  of  somme  one  amongst  them  to  be  their 
speaker,  and  to  present  hym,  to  the  lordes  her  maiesties  commyssionners 
as  sone  as  convenientlie  they  could,  Then  the  Clarke  of  the  parliament  read 
the  names  of  them  that  were  appointed  to  receive  and  trye  the  peticions 
offered  this  parliament,  videlicet. 

[Then  follow  the  customary  entries  of  receivers  and  tryers  of  petitions  ; 
and  finally  a  note  of  the  adjournment.^] 

At  which  daye  [31  October]  the  Commons  presented  John  Puckeringe 
Serjieaunte  at  the  lawe  who  was  their  Speaker  the  laste  parliament  as  one 
chosen  againe  by  them,  who  although  he  verie  eloquently  and  modestly 
excused  him  self,  and  humblie  desired  to  be  dischardged  of  that  chardge, 
was  to  his  greater  comendacion,  denyed  that  request,  and  soe  with  worthie 
praise  of  his  former  sendee  in  that  place  was  admitted  their  speaker. 
Then  the  saide  Speaker  protestinge  his  dutifull  affeccion  and  devocion  unto 
her  maiesties  seruice,  shewing  withall  the  readie  good  will  and  earnest  zeale, 
which  he  by  former  experience  had  foimd  in  euery  member  of  the  saide 
house,  made  certeine  peticions  unto  the  saide  Lordes  the  Commissioners, 
whereof  the  firste  was  that  it  would  please  her  maiestie  to  graunt  unto 
them  aswell  free  libertie  of  speche  in  the  treatinge  and  debatinge  of  such 

■  The  roll  begins,  '  Memorandum  where  the  Quenes  maiestie  by  her  writt  .  .  .  '  cf . 
Lords'  Journals,  ii.  114.  I  am  indebted  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury  for  permission  to 
inspect  and  transcribe  the  roll. 

*  Cf.  Lords'  Journals,  n.  113,  117  a. 
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matters  as  should  fall  in  consultacion  amongest  them  of  the  same  house, 
as  also  all  such  immunities  priuiledges  and  fredomes  for  them  and  their 
seruantes  as  in  former  parliamentes  heretofore  in  the  tyme  of  her  maiestie 
and  of  her  moste  noble  progenitors  haue  byn  used  and  enioyed.  And 
touchinge  hym  self  he  humblie  desired  that  he  mighte  from  time  to  tyme 
haue  free  accesse  unto  her  maiestie  for  the  understanding  of  her  maiesties 
good  pleasure  and  resolucion  in  such  causes  of  ymportaunce  as  should 
be  thoughte  requisite  and  convenient,  and  lastly  that  if  it  shoulde  happen 
that  he  should  in  any  sorte  mysconceave  or  mysreporte  any  message  or 
charge  delyuered  or  commjrtted  unto  hym  by  the  saide  house,  that  it 
should  not  be  precisely  taken  or  construed  against  them,  but  that  he  might 
haue  leave  to  reforme  and  alter  the  same  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaninge  of  the  saide  house.  Whereuppon  the  Lorde  Chaimcellor 
after  conference  firste  had  with  the  saide  lordes  her  maiesties  Commis- 
sioners, made  answere  unto  the  saide  peticions,  videlicet  That  her  maiestes 
pleasure  was  that  the  Speaker,  and  Commons  should  haue  and  enioye  all 
such  liberties  and  priviledges  as  any  other  had  and  enioyed  in  the  tyme 
of  her  maiesties  moste  noble  progenitors.  And  then  the  Lorde  Chauncellor 
by  direccion  of  the  saide  lordes  the  Commyssioners  adiorned  the  parliament 
untill  fridaye  then  next  following.^ 

After  on  Saterdaye  the  fifte  day  of  Nouember  in  the  saide  eight  and 
twentith  yeare  the  Lorde  Chaimcellor  declared  at  good  length  the  greate 
and  manifold  favors  which  the  Quenes  maiestie  of  her  moste  roiall  disposi- 
cion  had  shewed  to  the  Quene  of  Scottes,  not  only  by  the  princely  enter- 
taynement  which  since  her  commynge  into  this  Realme,  she  hath  many 
yeares  received  at  her  maiesties  handes  to  her  highnes  exceadinge  greate 
charg,  and  in  protectinge  of  her  honor  and  lief  from  the  violent  pursuyte 
of  her  owne  people  for  sonndrie  moste  wicked  and  horrible  ofiences  by  them 
ymputed  unto  her,  but  alsoe  in  tollerating  and  with  moste  princely 
magnanimity  and  gracious  clemencie  lightly  passing  over  sondrie  former 
daimgerous  practizes  by  which  the  saide  Scottishe  Quene  had  compassed 
and  intended  the  distruccion  of  her  highnes  most  royall  person  and 
overthrowe  of  the  happy  state  of  this  Realme.  Notwithstanding  that 
her  nobilitie  and  Commons  in  sondrie  parliamentes  and  at  other  tymes 
had  often  moste  instantlie  moved  her  maiestie  to  procede  against  that 
ladye  according  to  her  demerittes  and  the  Justice  of  her  maiesties  lawes, 
he  declared  further  that  the  saide  Scottishe  Quene  as  a  person  obdurate 
in  malice  not  regardinge  these  and  many  other  her  maiesties  most  gracious 
fauors  towardes  her  had  continued  still  the  course  of  her  former  practizes, 
And  whereas  latelie  one  Anthony  Babington  and  diuerse  other  desperate 
persons  had  moste  traiterouslie  combyned  and  confederate[d]  them  selues 
together  by  vowe  and  oath  in  a  moste  horrible  enterprise  by  murther  to 
take  away  the  lief  of  her  maiestie,  The  saide  Scottish  Quene  was  not  onely 
privie  and  assenting  to  that  conspiracy,  but  was  alsoe  a  principall  Actor 
therein,  And  did  direct,  comforte,  and  abett  the  saide  conspirators  with 
perswacion,  Counsell,  and  promise  of  Reward  and  earnest  obtestacion  to 
procede  and  accomplishe  the  same.     Whereuppon  her  maiestie  at  the 

'  For  4  November  there  is  no  entry  here,  and  no  business  is  recorded  in  the  Lords* 
Journals,  ii.  118. 
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earnest  request  of  such  as  tendred  the  safetie  of  her  royall  person  and 
the  quiett  of  the  Realme,  did  direct  a  Commyssion  under  the  greate  Seale 
to  sondrie  lordes  and  others  of  her  maiesties  privy  Counsell  and  a  greate 
nomber  of  lordes  of  parliament  of  the  greatest  and  moste  auncient  degree 
assisted  with  somme  of  the  principall  Judges  of  the  Realme,  to  heare 
examyne  and  determine  the  same  according  to  a  statute  in  that  behalf 
made  in  the  Seaven  and  twentith  yeare  of  her  Raigne,  who  to  the  nomber 
of  sixe  and  thirtie  havinge  attended  the  execucion  of  the  saide  Commyssion 
and  diuerse  daies  and  tymes  heard  the  allegacions  against  the  saide 
Scottishe  Queue  in  her  owne  presence  and  hearing,  she  being  permitted  to 
saie,  what  she  would  in  her  owne  excuse,  did  with  one  assent  finde  her  cul- 
pable both  in  privitie  and  consent  to  the  saide  Crymes  obiected  against 
her.  And  alsoe  in  compassing  the  Queues  maiestes  deathe,  and  had  there- 
upon geven  their  sentence  and  ludgment  accordinglye. 
Monday,  November  7th. 

[As  in  the  Lords'  JoumcUs,  ii.  119,  loith  a  few,  unimportant  alterationa 
in  wording.] 

After  on  twesdaie  the  eight  of  Nouember  the  sentence  and  Judgement 
pronounced  by  the  Comyssioners  againste  the  saide  Scottishe  Queue 
was  openly  reade  And  thereupon  the  principall  Evidences  and  prooffes 
whereupon  the  same  sentence  and  ludgment  was  grounded,  and  all  the 
processe  and  proceading  in  the  execucion  of  the  saide  Commission,  were 
alsoe  shewed  forth  read  and  declared,  upon  the  hearing  whereof  all  the 
saide  lordes  dyd  with  one  assente  allowe  the  same  sentence  and  Judgement 
to  be  honorable  iuste  and  lawfull.^  After  on  Wednesdaye  the  nynth  of 
Nouember,  the  lordes  the  Comittes  made  reporte  unto  the  whole  house  that 
they  had  at  seuerall  tymes  conferred  with  the  Comittes  of  the  Conunon 
house  touchinge  the  greate  cause  of  the  sommons  of  this  parliament  by 
whome  they  did  understand  that  the  Conunons  in  the  lower  house  had  not 
only  with  greate  deliberacion  openlie  debated  the  same  cause,  But  had 
also  selected  seventie  learned  grave  and  discrete  persons  of  that  house, 
to  consulte  together  touching  the  same,  who  had  likewise  sondrie  private 
metinges  and  conferences  in  that  behalf.  Whose  opynions  and  resolucions, 
being  after  openlie  declared  in  the  same  Common  house.  They  all  thought 
good  and  desired  to  heare  at  large  the  sentence  and  Judgement  geuen 
and  pronoimced  by  the  Commissioners  aforesaide  and  the  princjTpaU 
evidences  and  prooffes  whereuppon  the  same  was  grounded,  Which  being 
openly  read  declared  and  shewed  in  the  saide  Common  house.  The  saide 
Commons  after  longe  and  aduised  deliberacion  and  consultacion  had  there- 
upon wayinge  diligentlie  aswell  all  the  partes  and  circumstances  of  the 
same  Evidences  and  prooffes,  as  the  whole  processe  and  proceading  in  the 

*  The  hearing  of  the  commission's  findings  is  entered  mider  9  November  in  the 
Lords'  Journals,  ii.  120  b.  The  later  date  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  Hatton's  speech 
in  the  lower  house  (D'Ewes,  Journals,  p.  397  b),  although  this  may  be  loosely  worded. 
An  epitome  of  the  roll's  entry  for  9  November  appears  under  8  November  in  the  original 
Lords'  Journal,  but  is  crossed  out.  Both  epitome  and  the  roll  entry  refer  to  the  com- 
mons' judgement  upon  the  commission's  findings,  which  could  not  have  been  reported 
to  the  lords  until  10  November  :  cf.  D'Ewes,  pp.  397-8. 
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execution  of  the  saide  Commission,  did  all  with  one  full  consent  conclude 
and  agree  that  the  same  sentence  and  ludgement  was  in  all  thinges  most 
honorable  iust  and  lawfull.  Whereupon  the  comittes  of  both  houses 
after  longe  conference  and  deliberacion  had  in  that  behalf  dyd  conclude 
and  resolue,  that  in  respect  of  the  preseruacion  and  safety  of  the  Queues 
maiesties  most  roiall  person  and  the  happie  estate  of  this  Realme  and  the 
common  weale  yt  was  expedient  and  necessarie  that  the  lordes  and 
Commons  assembled  in  this  present  parliament  shoulde  all  ioyne  together 
in  moste  humble  and  instant  peticion  to  her  maiestie  that  it  would  please 
her  to  cause  declaracion  of  the  same  sentence  and  Judgment  to  be  made 
and  published  by  proclamacion  and  thereupon  to  giue  direccion  for  further 
spedie  procedinge  againste  the  saide  Scottishe  Quene  according  to  the 
effecte  of  the  saide  Statute, 

Accordinge  to  which  their  resolucion  they  did  forthwith  cause  a  forme 
of  peticion  to  be  devised  and  sett  downe  in  writing  which  being  after 
advisedlie  heard  and  considered  by  all  the  said  Comittes  of  both  the  saide 
houses,  The  saide  lordes  the  Comittes  dyd  the  saide  nynth  of  Nouember 
presente  the  same  in  the  saide  higher  house,  whereupon  the  Clarke  of  the 
saide  higher  house  did  the  same  day  openly  reade  the  same  peticion, 
The  tenor  whereof  followeth  in  theis  wordes 

[Then  follows  the  petition  as  in  Lords''  Journals,  ii.  124,  with  very  few, 
and  slight,  differences.'] 
After  the  reading  whereof  all  the  lordes  did  with  one  assent  conclude 
and  agre  that  the  ymportaunce  and  necessitye  of  the  cause  was  such  as 
dyd  enforce  them  to  use  all  humble  and  instaunt  meanes  soe  farre  as  might 
stande  with  their  duties  to  move  and  presse  her  maiestie  to  proceade 
against  the  saide  Scottishe  Quene,  according  to  the  said  statute,  and 
therefore  resolued  to  preferre  the  saide  peticion  to  her  maiestie  soe  soone 
as  mighte  please  her  highnes  to  graunt  them  accesse  to  her  presence. 

After  which  on  the  saide  nynth  daie  of  Nouember  certeine  of  the 
Common  house  dyd  eftsoones  comme  and  desire  further  conference  with 
somme  of  the  lordes  of  this  house  what  nomber  yt  should  please  them  to 
appoint  touching  the  said  greate  cause.  Whereupon  the  lordes  appointed 
theis  lordes  following  .  .  .  \the  same  as  appointed  on  7  November,  Lords' 
Journals,  ii.  119  h]  and  the  place  of  meting  was  in  the  saide  utter  parlia- 
ment Chamber,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after  none  of  the  same  daye.^ 

After  on  thursdaie  the  tenth  daye  of  Nouember  the  Lordes  the  Comittees 
made  reporte  unto. the  whole  house,  that  upon  further  conference  with 
certeine  Comittees  of  the  saide  lower  house  they  dyd  understand  that  the 
saide  peticion  was  alsoe  openly  read  in  the  saide  lower  house,  And  that 
upon  aduised  and  due  consideracion  thereof  all  the  saide  Commons  did  with 
one  full  consent  (none  gainsaying)  resolue  and  conclude  that  the  ground 
and  matter  of  the  saide  peticion  was  in  all  thinges  most  iust  and  true, 
and  that  fynding  the  daunger  of  her  maiestes  person  and  of  the  whole 
Realme  to  be  soe  greate  and  ymminent  the  necessitye  of  the  cause  required 
that  they  should  with  all  speede  possible  present  that  their  most  humble 
sute  and  peticion  to  her  maiestie,  and  that  therefore  they  humblie  desired 
*  In  D'Ewes,  p.  398  a,  the  meeting  is  given  as  the  next  morning. 
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that  their  Speaker  and  certeine  of  the  said  lower  house  might  be  admitted 
to  ioyne  with  certeine  of  the  lordes  of  this  house  to  preferre  theire  saide 
peticion  to  her  maiestie  in  the  name  of  all  the  Lordes  and  Commons  in  this 
parliament  assembled.  Whereupon  all  the  lordes  dyd  verie  willinglye 
assent,  And  thereupon  made  choise  of  theis  lordes  following,  videlicet .  .  . 
[the  same  as  stated  in  Lords^  Journals,  ii.  121']. 

Afterwardes  upon  twesdaye  the  fiftenth  daye  of  Nouember  ^  the  lorde 
Chauncellor  declared  unto  the  whole  house  that  upon  saterdaie  then  last 
past  being  the  twelueth  of  the  same,  the  saide  lordes  the  Comittees  and  the 
speaker  and  certeine  of  the  lower  house  had  presented  and  delyuered  in 
writing  their  saide  peticion  to  her  maiestie,  and  had  in  moste  humble  and 
instante  manner  besought  and  moved  her  highnes  in  regard  of  the  safEetye 
and  preservacion  of  her  maiesties  moste  Royall  person  and  the  Common 
weale  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  Realme,  to  graunt  unto  them  the  effect 
of  that  their  most  iust  and  himible  sute,  And  that  her  maiestie  receaving 
their  saide  peticion  in  most  gracious  manner  did  thereupon  use  unto  them 
a  moste  godlie  graue  and  princelye  speche,  which  was  uttered  with  such 
maiestye  and  conteyned  matter  of  such  rare  and  singuler  wisdome  that 
he  coulde  not  nor  would  presume  to  reporte  the  same  unto  them.  But  for 
theire  satisfaccion  and  comforte  to  touch  summarilie  somme  fewe  partes 
thereof,  which  were  theis.  That  her  maiestie  dyd  yeald  unto  Almightie 
god  her  most  humble  thanckes  for  his  contynuall  and  infynitt  goodnes 
and  mercies  towardes  her  who  had  soe  many  tymes  and  soe  myraculously 
preserued  her,  and  in  this  most  speciallie  That  as  she  came  to  the  Crowne 
with  the  willing  hartes  of  her  Subiectes,  soe  now  after  eight  and  twentie 
yeares  Raigne  she  perceived  in  them  noe  dyminucion  but  rather  increase 
of  their  good  will,  for  which  as  she  dyd  acknowledg  her  self  moste  depelie 
bounden  to  his  dyvine  maiestye,  soe  she  did  moste  gratiously  and  thanck- 
f ullye  accept  the  entyre  love  and  most  dutifuU  affeccion  and  good  will  of  her 
moste  loving  Subiectes.  She  declared  her  exceading  greate  care  for  the 
maintayning  of  the  true  Relligion  of  Almightie  god,  and  for  the  preseruacion 
and  happie  estate  of  her  people  and  the  Common  Weale  committed  to  her 
chardg,  desiring  not  to  lyue  longer  then  her  lief  might  be  ymployed  therein, 
and  wishing  to  giue  her  lief  to  thend  her  death  might  procure  them  a  better 
prince,  She  protested  unto  them  what  exceading  griefe  she  conceaved 
that  either  they  should  haue  occacion  to  offer  or  she  to  receaue  any  such 
peticion  as  this  which  was  presented  unto  her.  And  fjoiallie  her  highnes 
saide  that  for  that  the  matter  was  rare  waighty  and  of  greate  consequence, 
and  that  her  manner  was  not  in  matters  of  faric  lesse  moment  to  giue  spedye 
aunswere  without  due  consideracion,  soe  in  this  being  of  such  ympor- 
taunce,  she  would  with  moste  earnest  prayer  (which  she  thought  verie 
requisite),  beseche  Almighty  god  to  direct  her  with  his  grace,  that  she 
might  doe  and  determine  that  which  shoulde  tende  to  the  establishment  of 
his  true  Religion  and  the  prosperitie  of  her  most  loving  Subiectes  and  this 
Common  Weale,  and  thereupon  woulde  with  all  conveniencye  resolue 
of  her  answere  imto  them.  He  declared  further  that  on  Monday  following 
being  the  fourtenth  of  Nouember  her  maiestye  upon  deliberacion  had 
of  their  peticion  aforesaide  did  giue  him  in  Conunaundment  to  signifye 
*  There  is  no  business  for  this  day  in  Lords'  Journals,  ii.  122. 
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unto  them  That  as  she  dyd  take  greate  comfort  and  did  giue  god  most 
humble  thanckes  in  that  it  pleased  hym  of  his  infynite  mercy  to  giue 
unto  her  soe  loving  and  faithful!  Subiectes,  so  she  was  greately  greved  that 
she  should  be  occasioned  for  the  saffety  of  her  self  and  her  Realme  to  use 
soe  severe  and  sharpe  a  course  contrarie  to  her  owne  disposicion  and 
nature  as  the  saide  lordes  and  Commons  assembled  in  the  saide  parliament 
did  by  their  peticion  move  and  urge  her  unto  and  namely  against  one  of 
that  estate  and  quallity,  soe  nere  of  her  bloud  and  of  her  owne  sexe,  And 
that  therefore  her  maiestie  did  will  and  require  them  to  consult  and  deuise 
according  to  their  wisdomes  to  the  uttermost  of  their  understanding  and 
skill,  yf  any  other  meanes  could  be  prouided  for  her  maiesties  safetye  and 
the  preseruacion  of  the  Realme  and  Common  Weale,  which  yf  they  coulde 
doe,  she  woulde  most  gladlye  followe  and  better  like  of. 

Afterwardes  on  saterdaye  the  nyntenth  of  November  many  wise  and 
graue  speeches  being  made  touching  the  saide  question  propounded  by 
the  lorde  Chauncellor  by  her  maiestes  commaundment,  all  which  in 
thend  tended  to  one  effect,  That  their  lordshippes  after  longe  consultacion 
and  greate  deliberacion  thereupon  had  coulde  not  fynd  any  other  waye 
then  was  alreadye  sett  downe  in  their  peticion.  Then  the  lordes  agreed 
that  the  matter  shoulde  be  put  to  the  Question.  And  being  particulerly 
asked,  euery  one  his  seuerall  voice,  they  all  aunswered  (not  one  gain- 
saying) that  they  could  fynde  none  other  waye  of  saffetye  for  her  maiestie 
and  the  Realme. 

Item  the  same  day  certeine  of  the  Common  house  desired  the  lordes 
to  appoincte  somme  of  the  lordes  of  the  higher  house  to  conferre  with  them 
upon  somme  questions  moved  unto  them  by  her  maiesties  commaundment 
touching  the  matter  of  their  peticion  aforesaide.  Whereupon  the  lordes 
made  choise  of  theis  following,  (videlicet)  [The  same  committee  as  in  Lords' 
Journals,  ii.  119  h,  with  Lords  Zouche,  Stourton,  and  Sandes,  in  place  of 
Lumley  and  BucJchurst.]  And  their  meting  was  appointed  to  be  in  the 
saide  utter  parliament  chamber  the  Mondaie  following  at  two  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoone.^ 

Afterwardes  oh  twesdaye  the  two  and  twentith  daye  of  Nouember 
the  lordes  the  comittees  dyd  make  reporte  to  the  whole  house,  that 
upon  further  conference  had  betwene  them  and  the  Committees  of  the 
commons  house  They  did  understand  that  her  maiestye  had  sent  her 
Commaundement  to  her  Commons  of  the  lower  house  to  such  like  effect 
as  she  had  donne  to  the  lordes  of  the  higher  house.  And  that  thereupon 
they  the  saide  Commons  dyd  spende  seuerall  dayes  and  long  tyme  in 
debating  of  the  said  Question  aswell  by  a  chosen  nomber  of  Comittees 

•  On  19  November  there  is  no  business  entered  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  ii.  122,  and 
the  two  items  given  above  appear  under  22  November.  As  regards  the  first  item 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  debate  on  Tuesday's  message  took  place  at  the  next 
sitting,  which  was  on  the  19th.  In  the  case  of  the  second  item  the  Lords'  Journals 
are  supported  by  the  Commons'  Journals  (D'Ewes,  p.  404  b).  Yet  if  the  roll  is  in 
error  it  is  curious  that  place,  date,  and  time  of  the  committee  meeting  are  given. 
The  procedure  of  entering  these  very  particulars  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  along  with  the 
names  for  each  committee  was  probably  developed  already,  in  which  event  the  clerk 
would  very  likely  have  had  the  memorandum  by  him  (cf.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz., 
vol.  265,  nos.  18,  52,  and  58). 
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speciallye  assigned  and  appointed  in  that  behalf  as  openly  in  the  saide 
Common  house,  and  that  after  long  deliberacion  and  graue  consultacion 
thereupon  had,  the  matter  in  the  end  being  publickly  put  t-o  the  Question 
in  the  same  house,  they  did  all  conclude  and  agree  with  one  full  consent, 
(not  one  gainesayinge)  that  they  covflde  not  fynd  or  deuise  any  possible 
meanes  to  prouide  for  the  safetye  of  the  common  weale  and  state  of  the 
Realme  and  the  preseruacion  of  her  maiesties  most  Royall  person,  but 
by  such  course  of  proceading  as  jb  conteyned  in  their  saide  peticion, 
And  that  therefore  the  saide  Comons  in  the  saide  lower  house  did  humblie 
desire  their  lordshipps  to  appoint  somme  of  the  saide  lordes  to  ioyne  with 
theire  Speaker  and  somme  of  the  lower  house  to  delyuer  theire  saide 
aunswer  to  her  maiestye,  and  moste  instauntlye  to  beseeche  her  highnes 
to  proceade  according  to  their  former  peticion.  Whereupon  the  lordes 
understanding  the  opynions  and  resolucions  of  the  saide  commons  to  be 
in  all  thinges  consonant  and  agreable  with  their  lordshipps  determinacions 
aforesaid,  dyd  nominate  and  appoincte  theis  lordes  following  for  delyuering 
of  their  saide  aimswere  to  her  maiestye,  videlicet  .  .  ,  [the  same  committee 
as  last  appointed,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  Bxickhurst']. 

Afterwardes  the  fyve  and  twentith  day  of  Nouember  the  lorde  Chaun- 
cellor  declared  to  the  whole  house,  that  on  thursdaye  the  foure  and  twentith 
of  Nouember  the  lordes  laste  before  named,  and  the  speaker  of  the  lower 
house,  with  certeine  of  the  same  house,  had  accesse  to  her  maiestye  at 
Richmonde,  And  that  he  the  saide  lorde  Chaimcellor  for  the  lordes  of  the 
higher  house  and  the  Speaker  for  the  Commons  did  declare  imto  her 
highnes  their  Aunswere  as  is  af oresaide  And  dyd  further  in  moste  humble 
and  instaunt  manner  beseech  and  move  her  highnes  That  she  woulde 
be  pleased  for  the  preseruacion  and  saffety  not  only  of  her  moste  Royall 
person  but  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  Realme  to  gravmte  and  take  order 
that  efEectuall  proceadinge  might  be  spedilie  had  according  to  their  saide 
peticion.  And  that  thereupon  her  maiestie  in  moste  princelye  and  gracious 
manner  dyd  thanckfullie  accept  those  their  consultacions  and  labors  protest- 
ing neuerthelesse  that  yt  was  an  exceading  greif  unto  her  to  perceive  that 
by  theire  aduises  prayers  and  desires  there  did  fall  out  this  sorrowfull 
accident,  that  onlie  her  Iniurors  bane  must  be  her  lives  suertye,  And  that 
her  earnest  desire  was  rather  to  haue  founde  by  their  consultacions  somme 
other  meanes  for  her  owne  safetye  ioyned  with  theire  assuraunce,  and  that 
therefore  touching  their  peticion  the  matter  being  of  soe  greate  waight 
and  ymportance  her  highnes  thoughte  good  to  take  yet  sonune  further 
deliberacion  before  she  would  make  direct  aunswere  imto  them  willing 
them  for  the  tyme  to  content  them  selues  and  to  take  it  in  good  parte.^ 

*  The  account  of  this  reply  in  the  Lords'  Journal  (ii.  125)  has  been  redacted.  In 
the  manuscript  journal  the  following  entry  is  crossed  out  in  its  favour :  '...[...  the 
effecte  whereof  was]  that  her  highnes  would  not  denye  their  suite  becawse  her 
maiestie  would  not  discontent  them.  And  to  grant  it  in  that  iyme  for  many  greate 
cawses  her  maiestie  thought  it  not  convenient  to  assent  no  openlie.  And  so  as  yt 
pleased  her  maiestie  to  terme  it  she  made  for  that  tyme  an  aunswer  aunswerles.* 
The  italicized  words  were  inserted  above  the  line.  (MS.  Lords*  Journals,  vi.  22.)  The 
closing  passage  of  the  speech  is  also  given  here  from  a  manuscript,  once  in  D'Ewes's 
possession  (Harleian  MS.  158,  fo.  160),  which  contains  a  fuller  report  of  the  speech  even 
than  that  in  Camden's  Annals  (ed.  1625,  pp.  469-71  ;  ed.   1688,  pp.  366-8) :   ' .  .  . 
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Afterwardes  on  the  seconde  day  of  December  the  lordes  taking  their 
places  in  their  Eobes,  the  lordes  her  maiesties  commyssioners  went  to  their 
place  appoincted  and  the  speaker  and  the  Commons  of  the  lower  house  there 
present,  Then  the  lorde  Chauncellor  going  firste  to  the  lordes  her  maiesties 
commissioners  and  conferring  a  while  with  them  went  to  his  accustomed 
place,  and  there  declared  unto  both  the  houses  in  howe  good  parte  her 
maiestie  did  accepte  theire  labors  and  travells  ymployed  this  parliament 
and  that  she  rendred  unto  them  all  her  moste  heartie  thanckes  for  the  same, 
And  that  for  the  better  satisfaccion  of  soe  loving  and  faithfull  subiectes  her 
highnes  was  contented  to  yeald  soe  farre  unto  their  peticion,  That  the  saide 
sentence  should  be  divulged  presentlye  by  proclamacion  under  the  greate 
Seale  of  Englande. 

Then  master  Speaker  yealding  most  humble  thanckes  to  her  maiestye 
in  the  names  of  the  knightes  Cytizens  and  Burgesses  of  the  Common 
house  that  it  pleased  her  maiestye  to  condiscende  soe  farre  unto  their 
peticion  that  proclamacion  shoulde  presentlye  be  made,  humblie  desired 
the  lordes  the  Commyssioners  and  other  the  lordes  of  the  privie  counsell 
to  be  earnest  mediators  to  her  maiestie  to  graunte  alsoe  unto  them  the  effect 
of  the  residue  of  their  saide  peticion,  And  further  that  it  woulde  please 
them  to  graunte  that  aswell  the  saide  peticion  as  theire  whole  actes  and 
proceadinges  in  this  present  Session  of  parliament  touching  the  saide  greate 
cause  might  be  entred  of  recorde  in  the  RoUes  of  the  same  parliament, 
whereunto  the  lorde  chauncellor  aunswered  that  diverse  of  the  lordes  had 
byn  and  woulde  be  humble  and  earnest  suitors  imto  her  maiestie  for  the 
effectuall  acccomplishment  of  theire  desires  And  that  theire  lordshipps  were 
well  pleased  that  theire  saide  peticion  and  all  theire  Actes  and  proceadinges 
touching  the  saide  cause  should  be  entred  of  Recorde  in  the  Rolle  of  the 
same  parliament  according  as  they  desired,  And  thereupon  the  saide  lordes 
the  Commissioners  did  in  her  maiesties  name  adiorne  the  saide  parliament 
untill  the  fiitenth  daye  of  Februarie  next. 


Three  Letters  on  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  i68j 

The  following  three  letters  were  written  by  Phineas  Pett  to  Henry 
Gascoigne,  secretary  to  James  Butler,  first  duke  of  Ormonde 
and  father  of  the  earl  of  Ossory.    The  originals  are  among  the 

But  nowe  for  answere  unto  your  peticion,  you  must  take  an  answere  without  answere 
at  my  handes,  for  yf  I  should  saie  I  would  nott  doe  yt  I  shoulde  peradventure  sale  that 
which  I  did  nott  thinck  or  otherwise  then  yt  might  be.  Yf  I  should  saie  I  would 
doe  yt,  yt  were  nott  fytt  in  this  place,  nor  at  this  tyme,  althoghe  I  did  meane  yt. 
Wherefore  I  must  desyre  you  to  hold  your  selues  satisfied  with  this  answere  answereles. 
I  knowe  there  is  none  of  you  but  is  wise  and  well  affected  towardes  me,  And  therefore 
will  consider  what  it  [?  is]  most  fytt  for  me  to  doe.  They  must  be  deeds  and  nott 
wordes  which  must  answere  your  demaund.  I  praie  j  ou  therefore  lefct  this  my  answer 
answereles  content  you  for  this  present.  Assuring  yourselffes  that  I  am  nowe  and  ever 
wilbe  most  carefuU  to  doe  thatt  which  shalbe  best  for  your  preservacion.  And  be  nott 
to  earnest  to  move  me  to  that  which  maie  tend  to  the  losse  of  that  which  you  all  are 
most  desyrous  to  kepe.' 

VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVII.  I 
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Carte  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  An  earlier  letter  of  Pett's, 
dated  26  June,  has  already  been  printed  for  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  in  the  Ormonde  MSS.,  new  series,  vii. 
343-4.  G.  Davies. 


Carte  MS.  72,  fo.  609. 

Froom  1  July  '85.     12  at  noon. 

Sir, 

My  Lord  Ossory  thanks  you  for  your  letter  of  29  June,  and  is  very 
glad  to  hear  my  Lord  Duke  is  well.  He  presents  his  most  humble  duty 
to  his  grace  and  has  given  me  command  to  be  sure  to  send  such  accompts 
of  what  passes  with  us  as  his  grace  has  been  pleased  to  require. 

Since  mine  of  Sunday  nothing  remarkable  has  happened.  We  marched 
on  Monday  to  Westbury,  where  yesterday  morning  came  to  us  five  com- 
panies of  my  Lord  Dumbarton's  regiment,^  with  16  cannon  and  a  good 
train  of  artillery  and  baggage.  Yesterday  two  Dorsetshire  regiments, 
who  have  been  with  us  from  the  first,  were  dismissed  and  sent  to  their 
own  county  with  thanks  for  their  good  service.  They  seemed  unwilling 
to  leave  us,  and  promised  to  be  ready  whenever  the  King  should  think  fit 
to  command  them  again.  We  marched  hither  yesterday,  and  it  is  believed 
we  shall  remove  in  the  afternoon  towards  Wells,  whither  the  enemy  got 
last  night.  We  had  some  baggage  with  money  and  some  arms  of  Colonel 
Kirke's  there,  but  I  hope  the  guard  of  dragoons,  which  was  left  with  it, 
have  taken  care  the  rebels  be  not  the  better  for  it.*  We  are  informed  they 
have  plundered  the  town  but  my  lord  Grey  has  saved  the  altar  and 
organs.' 

We  are  assured  by  people  who  have  been  in  PhiUips  Norton,*  where 
we  had  the  skirmish  on  Saturday,  that  their  loss  was  more  than  ours. 
They  left  20  more  wounded  in  one  house  beside  what  they  brought  away, 
among  which  some  of  our  men  whom  we  found  at  this  place,  who  also 
inform  us  that  Captain  Matthews  ^  is  not  killed,  but  three  other  officers. 
Mr.  May,  whom  we  thought  killed,  is  a  prisoner.  With  my  most  humble 
duty  to  my  Lord  Duke  I  remain, 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Phineas  Pett. 

'  The  first  of  the  line,  known  as  the  Royal  Scots.  George,  earl  of  Dumbarton,  was 
at  this  time  in  Scotland. 

*  This  baggage  was  captured  :  see  Lord  Wolseley,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, I  305. 

»  This  is  confirmed  by  Macaulay,  History  of  Englavd,  ed.  C.  H.  Firth,  ii  590 ; 
Plumptre,  Thomas  Ken,  L  214-5. 

*  The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  under  Grafton  wm  repulsed  at  Philip 
Norton  on  27  June  :  Macaulay,  op.  oil.  u.  689  ;  Wolseley,  op.  cit.  L  300-1. 

*  William  Matthews,  Captain  of  the  Grenadiers  in  the  Queen  Dowager's  Regiment 
of  Foot :  Dalton,  English  Army  Lists,  1685-8,  25.  He  was  granted  £200  for  his 
services  :  Akerman,  Secret  Services  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  p.  112.  He  must  be 
ilistinguished  from  the  rebel  colonel,  Edward  Matthews,  on  whom  see  Mr.  Doble's 
notes  in  the  Collectanea  of  the  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.  iii  (1896),  pp.  267-8,  278. 
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Carte  MS.  72,  fo.  611. 


Sir,» 


Weston  Zoyland.     6  July,  '85. 
Seven  in  the  morning. 


We  having  since  my  last  from  Froom  followed  the  rebels  at  the  heels, 
they  at  last  betook  themselves  to  Bridgwater  where,  as  we  were  informed, 
they  were  intrenching  themselves,  so  we  encamped  last  night  on  Sedgmore, 
near  this  village  and  2  miles  from  thence,  where -about  two  this  morning^ 
the  enemy  attacked  us  in  our  camp.  The  fight  was  very  sharp  for  about 
an  hour.  At  last  2  guns,  which  my  Lord  Churchill  ordered  to  be  brought 
on  the  right  of  our  line,  made  them  begin  to  run,  which  proved  at  {sic) 
total  rout.  Captain  Littleton's  ^  troop  took  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  besides 
which  there  was  one  more  taken  with  many  colours,  and  one  fellow  killed 
who  had  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  coat  with  the  star  on.  Our  loss  is  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  will  hardly  be  believed.  Captain  Hastings  *  is  killed 
and  Chevalier  my  Lord  Dunblane  *  shot  through  the  shoulder  and  Sars- 
field^  wounded  with  an  ensign  or  2  of  the  King's  battalion.  The  time  is  so 
short  that  I  cannot  compute  the  number  of  their  slain,  but  by  what  I  can 
guess  about  a  thousand  have  paid  for  being  rebels  and  abundance  of 
prisoners  are  taken.  At  more  leisure  I  shall  send  you  the  particulars  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  know  the  truth.  I  suppose  we  shall  follow  them  to 
Bridgwater,  which  makes  me  in  such  haste.  Thanks  be  to  God  my  Lord 
is  well,  and  all  the  people  with  him.  He  presents  his  humble  duty  to  my 
Lord  Duke,  and  if  you  please  to  do  the  same  for  me  you  will  confer  a  great 
honour  on 

Your  most  humble  servant 
Phineas  Pett. 

Our  men  are  still  killing  them  in  the  corn  and  hedges  and  ditches 
whither  they  are  crept. 


Carte  MS.  40,  fo.  420. 

Wells.     7  July,  '85. 
Sir, 

I  hope  you  had  my  letter  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe  *  giving  you  an  ac- 
compt  of  the  battle  yesterday.  What  I  have  further  to  say  about  it  is  that 
the  rebels  are  utterly  defeated.  In  the  afternoon  yesterday  the  general ' 
went  to  Bridgwater  with  a  detachment  from  the  army  to  view  the  town, 
believing  a  part  of  the  enemy  might  have  retreated  thither,  and  upon 
sending  a  trumpet  to  demand  the  town  the  ojQ&cers  came  out  and  assured 
us  of  a  welcome  and  that  the  enemy  was  quite  gone.  The  general  did  my 
Lord  of  Ossory  the  honour  to  send  his  Lordship  in  the  head  of  a  troop  of 

*  This  letter  is  cited  by  Lord  Wolseley  (i.  331)  to  confirm  a  statement  that  the 
rebels  fired  too  high.    The  letter  contains  no  such  statement. 

*  Walter  Littleton,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  : 
Dalton,  ii.  4. 

*  George  Hastings  of  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Horse.  He  recovered  from  his 
wounds  and  received  a  gift  of  £200  from  James  II :  Dalton,  xxxii.  3,  5 ;  Akerman, 
p.  107. 

*  Peregrine  Osborne,  afterwards  second  duke  of  Leeds. 
'  Patrick  Sarsfield,  afterwards  titular  earl  of  Lucan. 

*  Sir  TheophUus  Oglethorpe.  '  Lewis  Duras,  earl  of  Feversham. 
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gentlemen  first  into  the  town,  who  afterwards  marched  five  miles  farther 
towards  Miniard.*  On  the  way  we  picked  up  a  good  many  stragglers, 
but  they  are  nowhere  in  any  body.  We  are  informed  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  my  Lord  Grey  and  one  more  with  them  have  changed 
clothes  with  some  country  fellows  and  are  fled  over  Mendip. 

The  biisiness  being  quite. at  an  end  my  Lord  designs  to-morrow  to 
wait  on  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  at  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  go  to  Bath 
for  3  or  4  days,  which  he  is  advised  to  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  his  Lordship  being 
troubled  with  heat  break  out  on  his  hands  and  body,  very  like  the  itch. 
He  has  been  already  let  blood  for  it  and  been  purged  :  the  doctor  says 
the  Bath  will  perfect  the  cure.  His  Lordship  desires  you  would  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  my  Lord  Duke,  and  to  desire  that  his  Grace's 
commands  may  be  sent  to  Bath  about  his  coming  to  London  or  staying 
with  the  army. 

We  marched  hither  this  day  and  left  Colonel  Kiike^  with  his  regiment 
at  Bridgwater.  The  gentlemen,  who  I  writ  you  word  were  killed,  are  not 
yet  dead  but  desperately  wounded,  and  I  do  not  hear  of  above  one  or  two 
gentlemen  more  that  are  hurt. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant 

Phineas  Pett. 

We  are  sending  presents  to  all  the  Whiggish  towns  of  rogues  to  be 
hanged  there,  and  four  are  ordered  to  be  hanged  in  chains  on  the  place 
where  we  fought. 

'  Minehead.  '  Colonel  Percy  Kirke. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


The  Ministry  of  Women.  A  Keport  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  his  grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  Appendices.  (London: 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919.) 

This  report  differs  from  many  of  its  kind,  less  as  literature  in  the  strict 
sense  than  as  furnishing  information  to  the  historical  student.  In  the 
latter  respect  its  value  cannot  be  disputed.  We  have  here,  not  indeed 
a  uniform  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  a  report  of  twenty- 
eight  pages  followed  by  appendices  of  290  pages.  The  subject  is  treated  or 
illustrated  by  various  authors  with  contributions,  partly  written  ad  hoc, 
partly  revived  and  more  or  less  brought  up  to  date.  As  the  result,  the 
student  will  find  identical  subjects  or  points  illuminated  verso  aratro  by 
many  a  cross  light.  Among  the  most  valuable  appendices  are  no.  vi,  on 
the  ministries  of  women  in  the  primitive  church,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Tm"ner ;  no.  iii, 
dealing  with  the  fourth  to  sixth  centuries,  by  Bishop  Maclean ;  no.  iv, 
dealing  with  the  apostolic  constitutions,  by  the  dean  of  Wells ;  no.  viii, 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  materials  on  the  history  of  double  monas- 
teries ;  and  no.  xvi,  in  which  various  contributors  bring  together  miscel- 
laneous notes  and  documents,  many  of  them  of  high  interest.  The  last- 
named  qualification  may  certainly  also  be  claimed  for  appendix  vii,  by 
the  late  Bishop  Collins,  originally  an  article  published  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review  for  January  1899.  It  naturally  cuts  across  the  treatment 
in  some  other  parts  of  tlie  book,  but  is  none  the  less  fresh  and  arresting 
reading. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  book  is  no  doubt  practical.  But  its  direct 
aim  is  strictly  limited,  by  the  reference  to  the  reporting  committee,  to 
the  historical  side  of  the  question.  The  committee  were  asked  to  report 
as  to  the  main  facts  of  Christian  history  bearing  upon  the  ministry  of 
women,  not  merely  as  volunteers  and  private  workers  but  as  officers  of 
the  church.  The  reference  is  formulated  as  follows  :  '  The  sanctions  and 
restrictions  which  govern  the  ministrations  of  women  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  and  the  status  and  work  of  deaconesses.'  It  may  surprise  some 
readers  that  the  question  of  deaconesses  is  thus  separately  emphasized. 
But  they  will  find  as  they  read  that  the  particular  subject  of  deaconesses 
forms  an  intricate  and  somewhat  elusive  bit  of  history,  while  it  is  the 
feminine  diaconate  that  most  directly  raises  the  question  of  the  ministry 
of  women,  not  as  volunteer  workers  but  as  an  order  of  the  clergy. 

As  we  have  said,  the  ultimate  aim  is  practical.  The  archbishop,  in 
referring  the  matter  for  investigation,  has  doubtless  desired  to  steer 
between  too  great  '  newfangleness '  in  sanctioning  novel  departures  on 
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the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  fatal  constriction  by  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past.  Anyhow,  in  dealing  practically  with  so  important  and  distinc- 
tively modern  a  problem,  or  set  of  problems,  it  is  well  that  those  responsible 
for  action  should  know  the  facts  of  history  that  underlie  the  church's 
action  in  the  past. 

Confining  ourselves  then  to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  work,  we  find 
that  in  the  early  church  (down  to  the  immediately  post-Nicene  age)  the 
ministry  of  women  in  the  church  is  entirely  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  the  female  diaconate.  We  meet  with  an  order  of  '  widows '  in  the 
New  Testament  and  following  generations.  But  these  widows,  although 
partly  confused  later  on  with  the  surviving  deaconesses,  were  in  the  pre- 
Nicene  age  totally  distinct.  The  '  widows '  constituted  a  roll,  not  of 
church  officers,  but  of  church  pensioners.  They  mainly  belong  to  the  poorer 
class,  while  the  deaconess  tends  to  gather  to  herself  a  touch  of  social 
superiority.  The  '  virgins '  again  are  for  two  centuries  at  least  not  an 
organized  body,  still  less  holders  of  office.  But  the  rise  of  monasticism, 
from  the  third  century  onwards,  reacts  upon  the  virgins ;  they  become 
organized  into  communities  of  nuns.  Here,  too,  in  later  centuries  there  is 
confusion ;  certain  abbesses  and  '  consecrated '  nuns  become  vested  with 
the  clerical  status,  and  in  them  the  female  diaconate,  of  late  introduction 
and  early  decay  in  the  west,  lingers  on.  Some  very  interesting  illustrations 
are  shown  in  the  book,  where  the  nuns  or  canonesses  in  question  are  vested 
with  clerical  and  sometimes  distinctly  diaconal  ornaments,  such  as  the 
siirplice,  rochet,  cope  (cappa),  maniple  (more  frequently  on  the  right  arm), 
amess,  stole,  and,  in  the  case  of  abbess  or  prioress,  crozier  and  even  mitre. 
But  all  these  are  medieval  instances.  Going  back  to  the  early  ages  the 
question  of  female  ministries  is  practically  confined  to  that  of  deaconesses. 
In  the  west,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  a  deaconess  till  after  Nicaea.  Then 
the  institution  begins  to  make  headway  against  opposition  in  some  quarters. 
We  read  in  one  late  western  version  of  the  erotic  story  of  Cyprian  of 
Antioch  (often  confounded  since  Gregory  Nazianzen  with  the  famous 
bishop  of  Carthage)  that  Cyprian  on  his  conversion  made  Justina 
a  deaconess  (*  in  diaconissarum  numerum  retulit ').  But  this  may  be  a 
mere  touch  taken  over  from  the  Metaphrast.  Excepting  for  the  slender 
thread  which  links  the  consecrated  abbess,  nun,  or  canoness  to  the  tradition 
of  the  female  diaconate,  the  latter  never  took  deep  root  in  the  western 
church,  and  even  in  the  east  is  not  heard  of  after  about  1300. 

Beginning  in  the  New  Testament  with  some  appearance  of  parity 
(Phoebe  in  Romans  xvi  is  definitely  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Kenchreae), 
from  the  very  first  there  was  a  natural  disparity  of  function.  But  the 
deacon  (Acts  vi),  appointed  for  the  service  of  tables,  inevitably  gravitates, 
in  the  case  of  Stephen  and  Philip,  towards  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
And  so,  too,  deaconesses,  charged  from  the  first  with  the  physical  care  of 
women  in  baptism,  seem  to  have  inevitably  been  entrusted  with  their 
spiritual  preparation  for  the  sacrament.  But  as  centuries  went  on,  the 
growing  comparative  disuse  of  adult  baptisms  left  the  deaconess  with 
her  most  characteristic  occupation  gone.  And  the  tendency  of  the  deacon 
to  rise  in  the  hierarchy  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  of  the  deaconess 
to  sink.    Finally  the  deacon  came  to  be  regarded  as  stamped  with  the 
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'  indelible  character '  of  holy  orders,  while  the  deaconess,  like  the  widow, 
the  virgin,  and  the  nun,  came  to  be  regarded  as  per  se  a  lay  person.  But 
the  latter  was  not  the  original  view,  and  this  volume  supplies  much  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  sporadic  survival  of  the  more  primitive  tradition.  It 
is  true,  as  one  of  the  contributors  reminds  us,  that  the  deaconess  of  early 
days  had  definite  ecclesiastical  functions  to  perform,  while  a  modern 
deaconess  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  which  is  not  distinctly  lay  work, 
and  which  is  not  done  by  other  lay  women.  But  it  would  be  historically 
wrong  to  infer  from  this  an  originally  radical  barrier  between  the  male  and 
female  diaconate.  For  while  the  deacon  enjoys  an  assured  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  is  allowed  to  do  some  things  which  except  in 
extreme  emergency  are  forbidden  to  laymen,  he  has  no  distinctive  function 
in  respect  of  actions,  which  if  done  by  a  deacon  are '  valid  ',  but  if  attempted 
by  a  layman  are  inherently  mdl  and  void. 

The  book  is  carefully  printed,  but  we  have  noticed  misprints  on 
pages  90,  1.  3  (Greek  spelling),  135,  n.  1,  and  312,  1.  1,  '  benediction '  for 
'  benedictine  '.  A.  Robertson 

Bishop. 

Fulcheri    Carnotensis    Historia   Hierosolymitana.      Herausgegeben    von 
Heinrich  Hagenmeyer.    (Heidelberg  :  Winter,  1913.) 

FuLCHER  OF  Chartres,  despite  the  popularity  which  his  Historia  Hieroso- 
lymitana attained  from  the  first  moment  of  publication,  eluded  the  notice 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  only  known  to  us  through  a  few  autobio- 
graphical references  in  his  own  work.  He  was  a  native  of  Chartres,  and  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1059.^  It  may  have  been  in  the  schools  of  Chartres 
that  he  picked  up  his  none  too  extensive  knowledge  of  the  classics  ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Hagenmeyer  reminds  us,  there  were  libraries  at  Jerusalem  which 
he  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  in  later  life.  We  know  nothing  of 
Fulcher's  life  before  he  started  on  the  First  Crusade.  He  may  have  been 
present  at  the  council  of  Clermont  in  1095,  but  the  passage  usually  cited 
to  prove  this  fact  is  clearly  insufficient  for  the  purpose ;  ^  and  his  description 
of  the  council,  good  though  it  is,  may  have  been  compiled  from  information 
supplied  by  others.  He  started  for  the  Holy  Land  in  October  1096,  with 
the  North  French  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Stephen  of  Blois, 
Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Robert  of  Normandy.  A  year  later  we  find  him 
installed  as  a  chaplain  in  the  household  of  Count  Baldwin,  the  future 
Baldwin  I,^  whose  acquaintance  he  probably  made  in  the  course  of  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor.  Owing  to  this  connexion  he  left  the  main 
body  before  Antioch  was  reached,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
that  Fulcher  of  Chartres  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Antioch, 
Until  his  patron  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  Fulcher  was  absorbed 
in  the  thrilling  but  relatively  unimportant  events  of  the  Edessa  expedition. 
But  he  followed  Baldwin  to  Jerusalem  in  1100,*  and  appears  to  have  resided 
there  for  the  best  part  of  the  next  twenty-seven  years.  He  took  part  in 
several  of  the  campaigns  of  Baldwin  I.    In  1100  he  shared  in  the  march  to 

*  I,  c.  5  ;  III,  c.  44.    We  refer  to  the  chapters  of  the  new  edition. 

»  I,  0.  4.  »  I,  c.  14.  *  II,  c.  3. 
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Arabia  Petraea,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  for  himself  the 
marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea.^  In  1101  he  was  at  the  taking  of  Caesarea  and 
the  victory  of  Ramla  ;  ^  and  in  1111  he  went  with  Baldwin  on  the  foray 
against  Mosul.^  But  he  was  a  man  of  timorous  disposition,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  discontinued  these  excursions  with  relief.  He  may 
have  gone  on  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1118,  in  which  Baldwin  lost  his 
life ;  but  the  conjecture  depends  upon  the  fact  that  he  records  the  last 
illness  and  death  of  the  king  with  some  particularity  of  detail,*  and  is  not 
convincing,  since  Fulcher  must  have  known  many  of  the  king's  household 
and  could  easily  learn  such  details  from  them.  After  1118  there  is  no 
indication  that  Fulcher  ever  left  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Hagenmeyer  thinks  that 
he  may  have  stood  in  some  personal  relation  to  Baldwin  II,  but  the  only 
evidence  for  this  is  a  rhetorical  admonition  to  the  new  sovereign,  which 
might  have  been  written  by  any  of  his  subjects.^  Fulcher  ends  his  work 
abruptly  with  an  account  of  a  plague  of  rats  which  visited  Acre  and  other 
places  in  the  year  1127.  By  that  date  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  or  sixty- 
ninth  year,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
In  later  life  he  may  have  been  prior  of  the  church  which  was  founded  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  memory  of  the  Ascension  ;  for  a  certain  Fulcherua 
prior  montis  Oliveti  attests  a  charter  of  the  Patriarch  Arnulf  in  the  year 
1112.^  But  there  are  only  two  references  in  the  Historia  to  the  Moimt  of 
Olives,  and  neither  implies  any  close  connexion  of  the  writer  with  that 
place.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Fulcher  was  a  canon  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  references  to  this  foimdation  are  more  numerous, 
and  perhaps  are  dictated  by  a  personal  interest.  He  specially  mentions 
a  reconciliation  between  the  patriarch  Daimbert  and  certain  of  the  canons 
in  1101.' 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Fulcher's  book  has  been  separately  published  ; 
and  Dr.  Hagenmeyer  is  the  first  editor  who  has  approached  the  peculiar 
problem  of  the  text  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit.  Fulcher  published  two 
distinct  recensions  of  the  Historia.  In  the  second  he  continued  his  story 
from  1124,  the  point  at  which  he  had  originally  broken  o£F,  to  1127.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  first  recension  end  with  the  partition  of  Tyre  between 
Baldwin  II  and  the  Venetians  ;  ^  and  cc.  37-62  of  the  third  book  are  only 
foimd  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  second  recension.  There  are  further  differ- 
ences between  the  two  recensions ;  for  it  sometimes  happened  that 
Fulcher,  in  preparing  the  second,  modified  what  he  had  previously  written. 
The  earlier  editors — Bongars,  Duchesne,  Migne — did  not  realize  that  the 
manuscripts  fall  into  two  distinct  classes,  and  constructed  hybrid  texts, 
in  which  they  followed  sometimes  the  first  recension,  sometimes  the  second. 
Wallon,  who  edited  the  Historia  for  the  '  Recueil  des  Historians  des 
Croisades  ',  distinguished  between  the  two  recensions,  and  rightly  decided 
that  the  second,  as  giving  Fulcher's  mature  conclusions,  was  to  be  preferred. 
But  he  was  not  entirely  consistent  in  his  method,  and  sometimes  followed 
the  readings  of  the  first  recension  without  sufficient  reason.  Dr.  Hagen- 
meyer, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  followed  the  first  recension  in  cases 

»  II,  c.  5.  »  II,  cc.  8,  11.  »  II,  c.  45.  *  II,  c.  64. 

»  III,  c.  7.  •  Rohricht,  Regesta  Regni  Hierosol.,  no.  101. 

'  n,  c.  6.  •  III,  c.  36. 
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where  the  second  contains  obvious  errors  of  transcription.  The  basis  of 
his  text  is  the  Douai  manuscript,  which  appears  to  give  the  second  recension 
in  its  purest  form.  But  in  one  case  he  has  deviated  from  his  rule  to  insert 
material  which  occurs  in  the  first  recension  and  is  wanting  in  the  second. 
He  gives,  as  a  separate  chapter,^  the  letter  in  which  the  princes  announce 
the  fall  of  Antioch  to  Urban  II,  and  urge  him  to  visit  a  city  so  closely 
associated  with  the  Apostle  Peter, .  This  document  is  certainly  too  impor- 
tant to  be  concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  critical  apparatus. 

On  the  whole  it  is  surprising  how  little  Fulcher's  frequent  corrections 
affect  his  narrative  in  substance.  He  revised  his  work  not  so  much  with  the 
purpose  of  correcting  mistakes  or  adding  new  information  as  from  a  desire 
to  make  his  story  more  readable  and  his  phriOseology  more  elegant.  His 
methods  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  his  original  account  of  Jeru- 
salem with  the  revised  version.^  These  are  too  long  for  us  to  quote  ;  but 
the  two  descriptions  of  Frankish  cannibalism  at  the  siege  of  Marra^  are 
almost  equally  instructive. 


Recension  I 
Plerique  nostrum,  exasperati 
famis  rabie,  absciderunt  de  natibus 
Sarraceni  iam  mortui  frustum  unum 
vel  duo,  quo  parum  assato  devora- 
bant  ore  diro. 


Recension  II 
Plerique  nostrum  famis  rabie 
nimis  vexati  abscidebant  de  natibus 
Sarracenorum  iam  ibi  mortuorum 
frusta  quae  coquebant  et  mande- 
bant  et  parum  ad  ignem  assata  ore 
truci  devorabant. 


Sometimes  there  is  more  point  than  this  in  the  revision.  Thus  Fulcher 
originally  described*  a  massacre  of  Turkish  women  in  the  colourless 
words  :  feminas  vero  in  tentoriis  eorum  inventcks  interfecerunt.  Subsequently, 
as  though  desirous  of  apologizing  for  his  co-religionists,  he  expanded  the 
sentence  thus  :  mulieribus  in  tentoriis  inventis,  nihil  alivd  mali  eis  Franci 
fecerunt,  excepto  quod  lanceas  suas  in  ventres  earum  infixerunt.  In  some 
cases  he  makes  a  material  addition.  Three  whole  chapters  are  clumsily 
inserted,  out  of  their  right  order,  in  the  second  book  ;  ^  they  describe  the 
battle  of  Harran,  the  escape  of  Baldwin  de  Burg  from  his  first  captivity, 
and  the  visit  which  Bohemond  made  to  Western  Europe  in  1104.  But 
Fulcher's  tendency  in  revising  is  rather  to  omit  than  to  enlarge.  Thus  he 
eliminates,  in  the  second  recension,  a  curious  and  valuable  ca^^^Iogue 
of  Turkish  leaders,  quos  nominare  perlongum  est ;  ®  also  a  remarkable 
chronological  passage  in  which  he  had  dated  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  as 
occurring  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  year  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  in  the  twelfth  from  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror.' 

Those  who  have  used  Dr.  Hagenmeyer's  edition  of  the  Gesta  Francorum 
will  need  no  assurances  that  he  has  provided  a  definitive  text  of  Fulcher, 
and  a  commentary  in  which  no  difficulties  of  sense  and  no  allusions  are 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  index  is  marvellously  complete,  almost 
a  concordance.  The  introduction,  which  exceeds  a  hundred  pages,  contains 
a  life  of  Fulcher,  an  account  of  his  style  and  idiosyncrasies,  a  discussion 


»  I,  c.  24. 
*  I,  c.  23. 


»  I,  c.  26. 
»  II,  cc.  27,  28,  29. 


I.e.  21. 


3  I,  c.  25. 
'  I,  c.  30. 
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of  the  sources  on  which  he  drew,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  used  by 
subsequent  chroniclers.  Dr.  Hagenmeyer  describes  fifteen  manuscripts, 
eight  of  the  first  and  seven  of  the  second  recension.  Two  manuscripts  of  the 
first  recension  belong  to  the  British  Museum.  Of  the  second  recension  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  a  copy  which  breaks  off  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1120,  and  may  have  been  copied  in  Fulcher's  lifetime. 

One  of  the  problems  to  which  Dr.  Hagenmeyer  has  devoted  special 

attention  is  that  of  distinguishing  between  the  successive  strata  of  Fulcher's 

work  and  determining  the  dates  at  which  they  were  composed.    He  thinks 

that  Fulcher  began  to  write,  and  made  considerable  progress,  in  the  year 

1101,  immediately  after  settling  at  Jerusalem.    This  is  probable  enough, 

though  the  hypothesis  is  hardly  strengthened  by  an  argument  to  the  effect 

that  Fulcher  would  not  have  blamed  Stephen  of  Blois  for  leaving  the  siege 

of  Antioch  ^  if,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  had  known  of  Stephen's  second 

pilgrimage  and  glorious  death  (1102).    The  weakness  of  the  argument  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  Fulcher  did  not  alter  his  verdict  when  he  wrote 

his  second  recension,  long  after  Stephen's  death.    There  is  better  reason 

for  thinking  that  Fulcher  completed  his  original  draft  in  the  year  1105, 

and  had  then  no  intention  of  proceeding  further.    For  at  this  point  he 

delivers  a  valedictorj'  address  to  his  readers,  apologizing  for  the  defects 

of  his  style  ;  ^  and  the  text  of  the  Historia  which  Guibert  of  Nogent  used 

certainly  broke  off  at  this  point.    Fulcher's  account  of  the  years  1106-8  '  is 

short  and  perfunctory,  as  though  it  had  been  written  some  time  after  the 

events  described.    But  the  years  1109-13  *  are  fully  treated,  like  the  first 

five  years  of  Baldwin  I,  and  we  seem  to  be  dealing  once  more  with  a  strictly 

contemporaneous  narrative.     After  1113  it  would  seem  that  Fulcher 

resumed  his  task  spasmodically,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.    No  wonder 

that  a  history  so  compiled  should  be  conspicuously  formless.    The  literary 

craft  of  the  author  did  not  ascend  beyond  the  selection  of  epithets  and 

the  rounding  of  periods.    He  made  a  hit  because  he  wrote  of  events  which 

were  fresh  in  his  memory  or  in  the  memories  of  his  friends,  and  because 

he  had  a  knack  of  vivid  description.     His  ability  was  not  much  more 

considerable  than  his  technique.    Unversed  in  war  and  statesmanship,  he 

shows  no  real  grasp  of  a  political  situation  or  a  plan  of  campaign ;   and, 

if  he  was  a  judge  of  character,  which  seems  doubtful,  he  was  too  timid  to 

express  his  opinions  frankly.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

The  Baronial  Opposition  to  Edward  II,  its  Character  and  Policy.     By 
James  Conway  Davies.    (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1918.) 

The  reign  of  Edward  II  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Davies  suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  he  had  already 
begun  his  work  and  got  some  way  into  it  before  Professor  Tout's  Place  of 
Edward  II  in  English  History  was  published.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  the  main  thesis  of  the  Baronial  Opposition,  the  impotence  of  the 
opposition  to  control  the  machinery  of  government,  had  already  been 
enforced  in  the  first  few.  pages  of  the  earlier  work.  Mr.  Davies  attacks 
the  subject  on  somewhat  different  lines,  and  has  made  more  use  of  the 

»  I,  c.  16.  »  II,  c.  34.  »  II,  cc.  35-9.  «  II,  cc.  40-1. 
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memoranda  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  miscellaneous  records  of 
the  reign  such  as  Ancient  Correspondence  and  Ancient  Petitions,  and  less 
use  of  the  Enrolled  Accounts.  He  thus  supplements  the  orderly  lists 
of  officers  given  by  Mr.  Tout  with  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
material,  of  which  he  makes  excellent  use. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  Appendix  of  130 
documents  arranged  according  to  the  classes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Not  all  of  these  are  germane  to  the  problem 
with  which  Mr.  Davies  is  dealing.  It  is,  for  instance,  difficult  to  find  out 
what  point  is  illustrated  by  no.  110,  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
to  one  of  his  clerks  assigning  part  of  the  rent  of  one  of  his  estates  in  Guienne 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  The  form  in  which  these  documents  appear 
is  not  completely  satisfactory.  No  dates  are  given.  This  is  comparatively 
unimportant  when  the  documents,  e.  g.  Privy  Seals,  bear  their  own  date, 
but  in  many  cases  a  date  could  have  been  assigned  without  difficulty. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  measure  Mr.  Davies  has  missed  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  together  the  letter  (no.  62)  in  which  Edward  II  lays  before 
the  council  the  reply  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  to  his  requests  for  help 
against  the  Scots  in  the  autumn  of  1315,  and  the  reply  itself  (no.  101) 
which  was  presumably  an  enclosure  to  the  letter.  The  former  is  now 
a  '  Chancery  Warrant ',  while  the  latter  is  '  Ancient  Correspondence  ',  but 
a  comparison  of  the  two  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  futility  of  Thomas  as  a  ruler  is  apparent  when  the  date  of  this  letter 
is  considered.  Furthermore,  the  transcription  is  occasionally  faulty, 
whether  owing  to  printers'  errors  or  to  a  well-meant  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  exact  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  documents.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  public  records  during  the  war  prevented  Mr.  Davies  from  revising 
the  proofs  of  these  transcripts  with  the  originals.  In  the  circumstances 
a  bold  handling  of  the  text  would  have  been  a  smaller  evil  than  the  admis- 
sion of  apparently  impossible  forms  of  words,  e.  g.  '  key '  for  '  ley '  (no.  14), 
'  deserm  '  for  '  deserui '  (23),  '  lestrouet '  for  '  lescrouet '  (24),  '  pronours  ' 
for  '  prouours  '  (93),  &c. 

The  table  of  materials  used  shows  that  Mr.  Davies  has  not  missed 
any  important  sources,  although  he  does  not  mention  Lord  Harlech's 
'  Letter  Book  of  Richard  de  Bury  '  described  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  which  he  would  have  found  useful  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  the  Privy  Seals.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  contents  himself 
with  quoting  the  press-marks  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  without  specifying 
their  nature.  It  is  easier  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  reference  if  we  know 
whether  the  manuscript  is  e.g.  an  original  wardrobe  book,  a  copy  of 
a  chronicle,  or  a  legal  miscellany.  Some  of  the  records  used  are  also 
insufficiently  described. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  book  itself.  It  rests 
on  a  large  body  of  research,  particularly  among  original  documents,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  which  is  both  new  and  true.  Furthermore,  the 
point  that  the  barons  had  no  effective  mode  of  controlling  the  administra- 
tion is  proved  beyond  contradiction.  The  method  of  argument  is  to 
describe  the  working  of  the  household  and  the  means  open  to  the  king 
to    influence   the    executive    machine ;   showing   incidentally  that   this 
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influence  was  constant,  while  the  effoi-ts  of  the  barons  could,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  only  be  spasmodic.  Mr.  Da  vies  then  shows  in  detail  how  this 
influence  affected  the  working  of  the  chancery  and  exchequer,  the  council 
and  parliament.  He  then  examines  the  various  projects  for  reform  and 
estimates  the  total  success  which  they  attained,  pointing  out  that  this 
success  could  only  be  won  with  the  king's  co-operation.  The  weakness  of  the 
book  is  the  ambiguity  which  resides  in  the  word  '  king ',  since  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  the  king  as  a  person,  and  the  'Crown', 
which  was  from  time  to  time  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pai-ty  which 
for  the  moment  found  itself  able  to  speak  with  the  royal  authority ;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  not  at  all  times  been  able  to  escape  from  this  confusion. 
Some  of  the  acts  which  he  quotes  as  the  *  king's  '  were  done  under  duress, 
some  were  not,  and  the  argument  frequently  fails  in  clearness  from  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  the  line  between  them.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  political  organization  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  the  provision 
of  constitutional  checks  is  possible.  Except  in  matters  of  justice  (and 
sometimes  even  there),  a  royal  order  was  not  invalidated  by  irregularity 
of  procedure.  This  conclusion  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  nature  and  history  of  the  expedients  by  which  parliament  has  secured 
at  least  nominal  control  of  the  national  expenditure. 

The  surveys  of  the  administrative  system  on  which  Mr.  Davies  bases 
his  conclusions  are,  next  to  the  collection  of  printed  documents,  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  book.  They  are  a  mine  of  information  ;  and  any  one 
who  is  studying  any  part  of  the  system  will  do  well  to  read  the  section 
which  concerns  him  and  to  verify  the  references  before  embarking  on 
original  research.  But  the  field  covered  is  so  wide,  and  the  original  material 
used  is  so  various,  that  the  author  has  nanowly  escaped  being  smothered 
by  his  fiches,  like  the  savant  in  M.  Anatole  France's  lie  des  Pingouins. 
The  criticism  is  applicable  to  all  books  based  on  the  method  popularly 
supposed  to  be  advocated  by  Messrs.  Langbois  and  Seignobos.  One  or 
two  instances  of  the  failings  of  this  system  may  be  extracted  from  the 
work  under  review,  with  the  caveat  that  no  '  superfluity  of  naughtiness ' 
is  imputed  to  the  author.  Thus,  for  a  quotation  from  '  Britton ',  the 
manuscript  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  is  vouched,  though 
it  differs  in  no  essential  from  Nichols's  text  and  the  author  does  not 
mention  that  he  is  quoting  Britton.  Again,  we  are  informed  that  (p.  235) 
'  Lieges  in  chancery  were  sometimes  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
statements  made  in  petitions,  but  this  was  only  after  the  petition  had  been 
considered  by  the  council '.  The  first  thing  suggested  by  this  statement 
is  that  somebody  has  misprinted  or  misread  a  manuscript  (since  '  Lieges 
in  Chancery '  are  unknown  to  the  text-books).  So  we  proceed  to  verify  the 
reference  (iii.  135)  to  Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland. 
Here,  indeed,  we  find  the  same  words,  equally  unexplained,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  a  '  Parliamentary  Petition  '.  Fortunately,  the  document  in  ques- 
tion is  printed  in  the  Rotuli  Parliamentorum  (i.  422),  and  there  we  find  the 
indorsement  of  the  petition  printed  in  full,  viz.  Assignentur  fdeles  in  can- 
cellaria,  &c.,  i.e.  a  special  commission  was  to  issue  and  report  to  the 
council — quite  a  normal  proceeding.  This  is  not  the  only  case  where 
stress  is  laid  on  insufficiently  tested  material.    Thus  (p.  134)  it  is  stated 
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that  privy  seals  '  were  delivered  and  payment  to  the  messengers  made 
in  the  Exchequer '.  It  is  presumed  that  no  allusion  is  intended  to  cases 
where  the  wardrobe,  as  it  usually  did,  paid  its  own  messengers  by  assign- 
ments on  the  exchequer  of  receipt,  since  these  cases  ought  to  appear 
in  the  wardrobe  books.  On  verifying  the  reference  to  the  issue  roll 
(172,  n.  9)  it  appears  that  in  the  term  in  question  four  writs  addressed  to 
earls  were  on  a  particular  occasion  issued  to  and  delivered  by  the  usher  of 
the  exchequer,  who  received  35.  6d.  for  his  trouble.  Here  the  fact  is  correct, 
the  implication  misleading.  In  another  place  (pp.  403-4)  we  read  that  in 
1315  *  Lady  de  Vescy  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
or  danger,  though  an  excess  of  an  extent  held  by  her  was  to  be  resumed'. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  guess  that  the  Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls 
(p.  242)  which  is  cited  contains  a  remission  to  the  lady  of  an  annual  sum  in 
excess  of  the  extent  of  certain  manors.  What  appears  to  have  happened  is 
that  Lady  de  Vescy  ceded  Bamborough  Castle  to  the  king  for  an  equivalent 
in  lands  elsewhere  and  that  the  valuation  of  these  lands  was  higher  than  that 
of  Bamborough,  so  that  she  was  liable  for  the  difference  between  the  values 
at  the  exchequer,  and  that  this  annual  adjusting  payment  was  now  remitted. 
It  is  more  important  to  visualize  the  normal  procedure  by  induction 
from  a  large  body  of  continuous  practice  than  to  accumulate  details 
without  establishing  whether  or  not  they  fairly  represent  what  actually 
happened  in  ordinary  cases,  and  the  risk  of  falling  into  this  trap  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  practice  of  making  and  sorting  reference  slips 
without  thorough  revision  of  the  material  as  a  whole.  Much  modern 
historical  work,  EngHsh,  French,  German,  and  especially  American,  is 
injured  by  this  defect  in  method,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
book  under  review  is  at  all  exceptional  in  this  matter,  although  the  author, 
for  reasons  entirely  honourable  to  him,  has  had  less  opportunity  than  earlier 
writers  to  smooth  over  the  minor  irregularities  which  lay  him  open  to 
attack.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  investigation  of  many  seeming 
inaccuracies  has  shown  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Davies  were 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  authorities  vouched,  and  that  the  cases 
quoted  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tjrpical.  We  may  fairly  hope  that  so  much 
energy  and  industry,  combined  with  a  lively  interest  in  administrative 
processes,  may  some  day  give  us  a  work  equal  in  importance  to  Madox's 
History  of  the  Exchequer.  Charles  Johnson. 


Year  Books  of  Edward  II.    Vol.  xv  :  6  and  7  Edward  II,  1313.   Edited  by 
W.  C.  BoLLAND.    The  Selden  Society.    (London  :   Quaritch,  1918.) 

Unlike  many  other  pubhshing  societies,  the  Selden  Society  has  not  stopped 
altogether  by  reason  of  the  war,  though  its  volumes  appear  tardily  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Already  vol.  xi  of  the  Year  Book  Series  appeared 
as  the  subscribers'  quota  for  1915,  while  vols,  ix  and  x  are  still  '  in  course 
of  preparation  '.  And  now  vol.  xv  is  put  before  the  public  when  vol.  xiii, 
promised  for  1917,  is  still  '  in  the  press  '•  and  we  are  not  specifically  told 
that  vol.  xiv  is  even  '  in  preparation '. 

In  the  present  issue  Mr.  BoUand  worthily  carries  on  the  great  edition 
of  the  Year  Books  which  F.  W.  Maitland  began  with  such  remarkable 
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resiilts.  He  has  done  his  work  solidly  and  carefully,  and  in  a  fashion  that 
suggests  little  need  for  comment  or  criticism.  He  has,  too,  the  supreme 
merit  of  getting  his  books  out.  An  occasional  vagueness  in  translation, 
here  and  there  a  doubtful  suggestion  or  an  unprecise  identification,  is  all 
that  a  fairly  careful  scrutiny  of  the  text  suggests  to  those  hypercritically 
disposed.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Bolland  sticks,  after  his  fashion,  pretty 
closely  to  his  texts  and  succeeds  in  elucidating  some  of  the  most  doubtful 
points  in  them.  He  goes  furthest  afield  in  his  preliminary  disquisition 
on  '  attorneys  and  bailiffs  '.  In  this  he  advances  good  reason  for  identifying 
the  *  responsalis  '  of  Glanville  with  the  '  bailiff  '  of  later  texts,  and  shows 
clearly  the  difference  of  the  powers  of  the  '  bailiff '  and  the  '  attorney ' 
when  representing  their  principals  in  legal  proceedings.  Into  the  wider  and 
more  difficult  question  when  the  '  attorneys  ',  who  appear  so  often  in  the 
Edwardian  Year  Books,  became  a  specialized  professional  class,  a  definite 
branch  of  the  legal  profession,  differentiated  from  the  '  Serjeants '  or 

*  counsel ',  he  hardly  enters.  His  happy  reference  to  a  case  in  34  Edward  I, 
when  an  *  attorney '  plays  the  '  Serjeant's  '  part  in  court  by  cross-examining 
witnesses  and  asking  for  judgement,  shows  that  the  exclusive  right  of 
audience  in  court,  later  allowed  to  the  Serjeants,  was  not  fully  established 
by  the  death  of  Edward  I.  It  looks  as  if  *  attorney  '  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century  still  suggested  to  the  contemporary  mind  the  general  representa- 
tive of  a  person  in  all  sorts  of  business,  and  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
the  modern  legal  mind  carrying  back  the  technical  and  late-legal  sense  of 
attorney  into  an  age  in  which  differentiation  between  layman  and  lawyer, 
to  say  nothing  of  differentiation  between  professional  lawyers  of  varying 
grades,  was  still  far  from  being  complete. 

A  few  notes  on  details  may  be  added  by  way  of  suggestion.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Bolland  still  translates  a  fixed  day,  the  '  quindene '  of  a  saint, 
by  the  vague  form  '  in  the  quindenes  of '  the  said  day.  It  is  a  trivial 
matter,  but  it  tends  to  destroy  the  essential  point,  which  is  the  assignment 
of  a  definite  day  for  appearance  or  hearing,  not  giving  a  fortnight's  latitude 
within  which  the  appearance  is  to  be  made.  Again  *  dozener ',  for  the 
representation  of  a  tithing  in  a  hundred  court,  obscures  in  the  same 
fashion  that  the  name  stands  for  '  ten  '  and  not '  twelve  '.  And  it  is  hard 
to  know  why  '  Henricus '  or  '  Henri  '  is  always  picturesquely  translated 

*  Harry  '.  '  Levesque  de  Salop  '  is  of  course  '  Salisbury  ',  as  on  p.  129, 
and  not  *  Salop  ',  as  on  p.  132.  There  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  the  record  in 
substituting  '  Coventry  '  for  *  Chester  '  on  p.  53,  since  Walter  Langton  was 
indifferently  called  bishop  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Coventry.  On  p.  3 
Mr.  Bolland  notes  quaint  words,  like  '  smearman '  and  '  steelturner ', 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  New  English  Dictionary.  Where  is  the  Bromley 
of  p.  94  which  the  index,  p.  268,  locates  in  Surrey  ?  And  does  '  Tan  carder  ' 
define  the  place  and  not  rather  the  profession  of  the  '  Walter  the  Beaconer ' 
of  Bromley  referred  to  on  pp.  94  and  268  ? 

Mr.  Bolland  well  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  clerks  of  the  court 
whose  opinion  is  quoted  in  agreement  with  Toudeby  the  pleader  by  way 
of  chnching  the  similar  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Bereford  (p.  45).  These 
clerks  receive  on  one  occasion  the  whole,  on  another  a  third,  of  damages 
assessed  (pp.  65  and  118).    But  the  Adam  of  Rothley,  who  put  a  question 
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to  Justice  Scrope  (p.  87),  though  he  may  well  have  been  a  clerk,  was 
hardly  chief  clerk,  of  the  common  bench,  for  that  office  was  held  in  1313 
by  John  Bacon  and  William  Raven  successively.  Some  of  the  notes  are 
rather  too  general,  as  for  instance  when  Amotherby,  Scawton,  and  Copman- 
thorpe  are  put  all  '  in  the  same  neighbourhood '  (p.  19),  whereas  the  two 
former  villages  must  be  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  latter.  And  though 
Toudeby  (p.  48)  seems  to  assert  that  Robert,  Earl  Ferrers,  was  '  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes  ',  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not,  as  Mr.  BoUand  says,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  in  prison  at  the  time.  That  would  not,  however, 
prevent  some  of  his  retinue  from  fighting  in  the  battle,  and  upholders  of 
the  eminent  pleader's  veracity  may  translate  'a  la  campaigne '  in  that  sense. 
An  interesting  point  in  the  cases  cited  is  the  acerbity  with  which 
Chief  Justice  Bereford  silenced  the  pleader  Denham,  who  maintained  that 
the  parties  to  a  contract  made  in  Durham  ought  not  to  answer  in  the 
common  bench  because  there  was  a  chancery  and  law  and  justices  in 
Durham,  and  its  '  bishop  is  as  exempt  as  is  Chester  and  Wales  '  (p.  121, 
cf.  p.  119).  But  even  counsel  admitted  that,  if  default  could  be  assigned 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  bench  had  jurisdiction.  Bereford's  answer 
was, '  Who  are  you  that  you  claim  this  franchise  ?  You  are  pleading  to  the 
authority  of  the  court.  But  the  bishop  raises  no  objection.  You  are  not 
the  bishop's  bailiff.  Therefore  say  something  else.'  In  the  face  of  such 
an  attitude  as  this,  which  might  be  supported  by  many  similar  instances, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  even  the  most  recognized  franchises  under  the 
Crown  as  absolutely  self-contained  jurisdictional  units.      T.  F.  Tout. 


The  York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers,  1356-1917.  Edited  by 
Maud  Sellers,  Litt.D.  (Surtees  Society  Publications,  129.)  (Durham: 
Andrews,  1918.) 

In  the  history  of  English  commerce  there  are  few  subjects  more  important 
and  none  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  merchant  adventurers  ;  and 
apart  from  some  unrevealed  court  book  of  the  parent  company,  or  from 
those  records  in  continental  ports  which  Miss  Sellers  has  been  unfortunately 
prevented  by  the  war  from  investigating,  there  was  no  unexplored  source 
of  new  material  so  promising  as  the  records  at  York  which  are  here  repre- 
sented. Local  records  not  infrequently  disappoint  the  hopes  that  have 
been  entertained  about  them,  and  if  in  this  case  the  promise  has  been 
amply  fulfilled,  it  is  due  not  merely  to  the  quality  of  the  material  but  still 
more  to  the  scholarship  and  devotion  of  the  editor. 

The  two  main  aspects  of  the  subject  on  which  the  new  documents 
and  the  admirable  introduction  of  Miss  Sellers,  cast  new  light  are  (1)  the 
development  of  a  local  gild  of  mercers  operating  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  economy  into  an  organ  of  international  trade,  and  (2)  the  relations, 
friendly  or  otherwise,  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London. with 
similar  bodies  formed  in  other  leading  ports.  Not  until  the  charter  of  1580 
did  the  company  at  York  receive  any  explicit  grant  of  privileges  relating 
to  foreign  trade.  Of  the  two  previous  charters,  that  of  1357,  though  prob- 
ably obtained  as  Miss  Sellers  suggests  with  a  view  to  resuscitating  the 
powers  of  the  older  gild  merchant,  was  in  form  only  an  incorporation  of 
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a  fraternity  of  St.  Mary  into  which  not  only  mercers  and  merchants  of  York 
but  craftsmen  of  the  city  and  traders  from  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  Whitby 
were  later  on  found  entering  as  members.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
if  any  connexion  could  be  traced  between  the  establishment  of  this  gild  and 
the  reaction  against  free  trade  and  the  statute  of  staples  which,  after  Poictiers, 
led  in  1359  to  a  revival  of  that  company  of  merchants  at  Bruges  from  which 
the  staplers  and  the  adventurers  of  later  days  traced  their  descent. 

The  changes  indicated  in  the  second  charter,  that  of  1430,  present 
a  close  parallel  to  those  observable  in  the  London  companies  of  the  same 
period.  This  time  it  is  not  the  fraternity  (which  is  now  dedicated  to  Holy 
Trinity)  that  is  incorporated  but  the  mistery  of  mercers,  which  has  become 
an  exclusive  body  of  mercers  and  merchants ;  yet  no  trade  privileges  are 
explicitly  conferred  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  commerce  with  the 
Low  Countries.  The  first  such  reference  occurs  in  1474,  when  the  fellowship 
fixes  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  '  hansynge ',  apprentices,  and  masters  at  each 
of  the  four  marts  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Barrow,  and  Middelburg  at  IQd.  and 
2s.  respectively  ;  and  a  document  follows  dated  1478  which  furnishes  an 
entirely  new  clue  to  the  early  history  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  In 
the  course  of  a  complaint  against  the  London  adventurers,  the  mercers  of 
York,  Hull,  Beverley,  Scarborough,  '  and  all  other  of  the  north  parties ', 
state  that  under  the  charter  granted  to  English  merchants  in  the  Low 
Countries  it  has  been  customary  to  recognize  two  distinct  sets  of  members, 
one  belonging  to  London  and  the  other  to  the  towns  north  of  Trent,  each 
of  which  elected  a  separate  governor  and  taxed  itself  for  his  expenses 
and  for  general  purposes,  laying  on  each  merchant  a  charge  proportionate 
to  his  trade  ;  but  that  of  late  John  Pickering,  a  London  mercer,  had  been 
elected  sole  governor,  had  raised  the  entrance  fees,  had  taxed  the  northern 
members  disproportionately,  and  had  imposed  new  and  rigid  regulations 
as  to  the  sale  of  their  goods  at  the  marts  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
northern  trade.  Now  a  dual  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  proposed  in  the 
'  Arguments  for  Establishment  of  Home  Staples  in  1319 ',  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bland  in  1914,*  and  is  foimd  in  operation  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  foreign  staple  in  1336.  The  fact  that  it  is  found  also 
in  the  government  for  the  fifteenth-century  merchants  trading  to  Brabant, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Flanders,  and  not  yet  known  as  adventurers,  gives 
us  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  that  body  is  descended  from  the 
staplers  left  at  Bruges,  when,  in  1363,  the  wool  staple  was  set  up  at  Calais. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  charter  of  1407  speaks  of  the  election  not  of 
a  governor  but  of  governors.  The  case  of  Pickering  ought  certainly  to 
help,  as  Miss  Sellers  suggests,  in  explaining  the  earlier  case  of  Governor 
Obray  and  the  charter  of  1462.  That  charter,  according  to  its  own  preamble, 
was  a  settlement  dictated  by  the  king  of  disputes  amongst  the  merchants, 
and  Obray  was  appointed  governor  by  royal  authority  with  powers  as 
extensive  as  those  later  exercised  by  Pickering ;  but  Obray  was  discharged 
from  office  three  months  later  and  the  charter  was  not  included  in  the 
inspeximus  of  the  company's  charter  under  Charles  II.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  both  incidents  represent  attempts  made  by  Edward  IV  to  get  more 
control  of  foreign  trade  for  fiscal  purposes  in  aUiance  with  the  Londoners. 

'  Ante,  xxix.  94. 
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The  York  records  contain  two  or  three  welcome  bits  of  new  evidence 
on  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
to  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  merchant  adventurers  traced  the 
origin  of  their  company.  This  fraternity  under  the  charter  of  1462  was 
to  receive  a  fourth  of  the  fines,  and  it  was  the  rapidly  increasing  entrance 
fees  levied  by  it  that  were  the  main  subject  of  the  famous  complaint  in 
1497  of  the  non-London  merchants,  who  then  spoke  of  having  paid  the 
lesser  fee  of  half  a  noble  for  a  few  years  past.  Through  a  Request  of  1488 
we  find  there  was  then  in  the  hospital  of  Holy  Trinity  at  York  an  altar  to 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (and  St.  Nicholas)  as  well  as  one  to  St.  Katherine, 
All  three  saints  were  closely  associated  with  commerce,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  dedications  were  much  older  than  1488  ;  but  the  one  to 
St.  Thomas  may  have  been  a  concession  to  the  hegemony  of  London. 
In  1509  the  Norwich  merchants  writing  to  York  to  communicate  grievances 
against  the  London  adventurers  speak  of  themselves  as  being  '  free  of  the 
fellowship  which  is  called  the  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  beyond  the  sea  '. 

The  accounts  of  disputes  about  the  assessment  of  government  levies 
and  forced  loans  throw  considerable  light  on  the  relations  between  London 
and  the  other  branches.  Towards  the  loan  of  £30,000  negotiated  by 
Gresham  in  1560  Newcastle  was  assessed  at  £1,200  and  York  only  at 
£450.  But  that  even  this  small  contribution  was  a  serious  burden  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  York  merchants  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  amount 
from  Antwerp  bankers  and  were  still  paying  compound  interest  at  12  per 
cent,  in  1562. 

Miss  Sellers  speaks  of  Sir  T.  Gresham  as  directing  the  policy  of  the 
company  at  this  time.  This  is  certainly  the  view  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  authorities  Hke  Drs.  Lingelbach  and  Hagedorn.  Gresham  was  a  merchant 
adventurer  who  became  the  financial  agent  of  the  Crown,  and  who  in-  the 
latter  capacity  effected  in  1553  a  re-organization  of  the  adventurers  on 
monopoly  lines  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  that  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
interests  of  the  merchants  with  the  policy  of  the  government  was  never 
claimed  by  himself  and  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  correspondence 
printed  in  Burgon's  Life.  What  Gresham  did  claim  was  that  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  adventurers  as  Crown  agent  he  was  enabled  to  restore  the 
financial  credit  of  the  realm  and  turn  the  rate  of  exchange  in  favour  of 
England.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he  combined  with  this  exploit  the  still 
greater  one  of  enabling  the  merchant  adventurers  to  lay  the  basis  of 
England's  commercial  supremacy.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  EUzabethan 
commercial  history  will  show  that  both  exploits  are  equally  mythical. 

To  that  fuller  knowledge  the  latter  half  of  the  York  documents  as 
edited  by  Mss  Sellers  furnish  a  valuable  contribution.  The  interest 
naturally  culmirlates  in  the  incorporation  of  the  York  adventurers  in 
1580,  and  the  records  abundantly  illustrate  some  of  the  many-sided 
developments  of  the  previous  five  years,  and  show  how  the  rapid  closing 
up  of  one  channel  of  English  foreign  trade  after  another  by  the  formation 
of  new  monopolies  like  the  Spanish  company  and  the  Eastland  company 
and  by  the  growing  restrictions  within  the  original  company  of  adventurers 
was  affecting  the  trade  in  the  lesser  ports.  The  merchants  at  York,  whilst 
rightly  protesting  along  with  those  at  Hull,  Newcastle,  Chester,  &c.,  at 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVII.  K 
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the  policy  of  exclusiveness  embodied  in  the  new  charters  procured  by 
London  monopolists,  were  themselves  seeking  powers  to  exclude  the 
competing  capital  of  younger  merchants  and  prosperous  clothiers  from 
foreign  trade.  Miss  Sellers  is  quite  right  in  regarding  the  charter  of  1580 
as  inaugurating  a  period  of  retrogression,  and  in  passing  the  same  judgement 
on  the  merchant  adventurers'  charter  of  1564  ;  but  it  is  a  little  inconsistent 
with  this  view  to  speak  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hanse  merchants  from 
London  whictf*was  achieved  by  the  vested  interests  of  a  minority  of 
merchants  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  at  large  *  as  a  great  national 
undertaking  '.  The  conflict  was  between  two  sets  of  corporate  monopolies 
and  not  national  in  any  true  sense  on  either  side.  Nor  can  we  acquiesce 
in  an  earlier  obiter  dictum  that  it  was  the  fear  that  the  market  of  Flanders 
would  be  closed  to  our  wool  that  caused  the  Hundred  Years'  war. 

The  Merchants'  Hall  at  York  is  the  most  interesting  relic  of  medieval 
commerce  still  extant  in  England,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  all  the  company's  documents,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  are 
now  accessible  there  to  students.  Our  gratitude  to  the  editor  would  have 
been  increased  if  she  had  tempted  students  to  York  by  adding  to  her  book 
a  list  of  the  documents.  George  Unwin. 


Geschichte  der  Serhen.     Von   Constantin  Jire^ek.     IL  i  :    1371-1537. 
(Gotha  :  Perthes,  1918.) 

Death  has  unfortunately  prevented  Professor  Jirecek  from  finishing  his 
monumental '  history  of  the  Serbs ',  the  first  volume  of  which  was  reviewed 
in  this  periodical  nine  years  ago.^  He  lived,  however,  to  complete  the 
first  half  of  the  second  volume,  which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Serbian  despots  in  south  Hungary  in  1537.  Thus,  he  more  than 
concluded  the  mediaeval  history  of  Serbia,  and  has  left  us  the  first  exhaus- 
tive work  upon  that  subject  based  upon  minute  study  of  practically  all 
the  available  sources,  Serbian,  Greek,  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  voluminous  literature  that  modern  research  has 
accumulated  in  the  last  forty  years  upon  the  Balkans.  The  war  prevented 
him,  of  course,  from  keeping  abreast  with  what  was  being  published  in 
allied  countries,  and  his  summaries  of  Serbian  art  and  literature,  therefore, 
take  no  notice  of  Dr.  Pupin's  volume  on  Serbian  Orthodox  Churches  or  of 
Professor  Pavle  Popovic's  Jugoslovenska  Knjiievnost.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  his  invaluable  work  is  marred  by  a  complete  lack  of  style. 
Even  the  battle  of  Kosovo  fails  to  inspire  his  narrative,  which  consists 
of  a  dry  and  jejune  statement  of  facts,  without  perspective  and  without 
generalizations.  He  has  constructed  a  vast  store-house  full  of  materials 
for  some  future  historian  who  can  make  the  dry  bones  live — no  very 
difficult  task  in  the  case  of  a  history  so  fascinating  as  that  of  Serbia  in 
the  middle  ages. 

One-third  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  institutions  and 
social  life  of  the  Serbs  under  the  Nemanjid  dynasty  and  should  have 
been  included  logically  in  the  first  volume.  The  author  had  already 
treated  this  subject  in  his  (unfinished)  essays  on  Stoat  und  Gesellschaft  im 

>  Anle,xxn.  761. 
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mittelalterlichen  Serbien,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Viennese 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1912-14,  and  thanks  to  him  and  to  Novakovich's 
article,  Les  froblemes  serbes,^  we  have  ample  materials  for  forming  a  judge- 
ment upon  medieval  life  in  Serbia.  Especially  interesting  is  the  informa- 
tion about  the  Serbian  mines  and  the  foreigners  in  Serbian  employ,  of  whom 
the  fourteenth-century  Italian  novel,  Uavventuroso  Ciciliano,  gave  a  curious 
picture.  We  hear  of  a  small  Serbian  fleet,  composed  of  ships  from  Dulcigno, 
Budua,  and  Cattaro,  and  find  the  country  much  richer  than  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades  and  some  parts  of  it  more  thickly  populated  than  to-day. 
Cattaro  was  Serbia's  chief  mart  under  the  Nemanjids  (p.  59),  and  often 
provided  their  minister  of  finance  in  the  person  of  some  member  of  the 
powerful  Buchia  family,  whose  authority  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  :  '  if 
the  Tsar  gives,  yet  Buchia  does  not  give.'  But  in  Cattaro  and  the  other 
coast-towns  female  influence  was  less  than  in  the  interior,  while  in  Serbian 
Macedonia  Greek  marriages  and  culture  soon  hellenized  society. 

Three  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  political  history  of  Serbia  from 
the  battle  of  the  Maritza  in  1371  down  to  the  fall  of  Semendria  and  the  end 
of  the  Danubian  state,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  in  1459.  In  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Kosovo,  the  author  brings  evidence  to  show  (p.  120,  n.  2) 
that  the  real  name  of  the  Serb  who  slew  Murad  I  was  Kobilich  (*  Cobi- 
lichio'  of  the  Italian  version  of  Doukas^),  not  Obilich,  a  more  elegant 
name  substituted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  the  legendary  story 
of  Vuk  Brankovich's  treachery  is  not  found  before  Orbini,  writing  in  1601. 
He  mentions  the  recent  discovery  in  the  village  of  Psatcha  of  portraits  of 
the  Tsar  Stephen  Urosh  V,  King  Vukashin,  and  the  *  Caesar '  Ugljesha. 
A  fourth  chapter  relates  the  fall  of  Bosnia  and  the  duchy  of  Stephen 
Vuktchich,  the  present  Herzegovina,  and  describes  the  rule  of  the  Crnoje- 
vich  family  in  Montenegro  and  the  career  of  the  Serb  despots  in  south 
Hungary.  The  author  adopts  the  view  that  the  first  duke  conferred  the 
ducal  title  on  himself  (p.  190),  and  considers  as  legendary  the  usual  state- 
ment that  the  first  Montenegrin  printing-press  was  at  Obod  (p.  237,  n.  3). 
This  chapter  contains  curious  information  about  the  blind  Serbian  despot 
Stephen's  castle  of  Belgrad  in  Friuli  and  the  Belgrad  forest  near  Constan- 
tinople, so  called  from  the  captives  taken  at  the  present  Serbian  capital 
in  1521.  The  last  chapter  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Serbia's  internal  condition 
and  culture  between  1371  and  1459.  He  shows  how  the  despots,  whose 
title  was  conferred  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  was  not  hereditary,  were 
more  absolute  than  the  house  of  Nemanja,  whereas  in  contemporary 
Bosnia  the  great  nobles  overshadowed  the  feeble  monarch,  who  from  the 
time  of  Tvrtko  I  also  styled  himself  king  of  Serbia,  though  in  fact  the  two 
Serb  monarchies  were  never  united  except  for  a  few  months  under  the 
Bosnian  crown  prince,  Stephen  Tomashevich. 

A  few  corrections  may  be  made.  The  name  of  Crna  Gora  (p.  171) 
occurs  as  early  as  1362 ;  the  last  representatives  of  the  Tocco  family 
at  Naples  (p.  222),  the  duke  of  Regina  and  his  only  son,  are  dead.  There 
is  in  the  Santo  Spirito  hospital  in  Rome  a  picture  of  the  titular  king  of 
Bosnia,  Nicholas  of  Ilok,  visiting  Sixtus  IV  in  1475  ;    and  an  allusion 

•  Archiv  fur  slavische  Pliilologie,  xxxiii.  438-66  ;   xxxiv.  203-33L 
»  p.  353  (ed.  Bonn). 
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might  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  article  in  this  Review  ^  on  the 
siege  of  Belgrad  in  1456. 

The  volume  is  preceded  by  a  biography  of  the  author,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  juvenile  work,  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  which  needs  bringing 
up  to  date,  was  to  have  been  published  in  a  new  edition. 

-  William  Miller. 


The  Coucher  Book  o/Fumess  Abbey.    Vol.  ii.    Edited  by  John  Brownbill. 
(Chetham  Society.    Vols.  Ixxiv,  Ixxvi,  Ixxviii,  1915,  1916,  1919.) 

In  the  year  1412  William  Dalton,  abbot  of  Furness,  employed  one  of  his 
monks,  John  Stell  by  name,  a  good  calligrapher,  to  enter  the  charters  of  his 
house  in  a  coucher-book.  The  coucher-book  consisted  of  two  volumes, 
of  which  the  first  contained  the  charters  relating  to  Furness  and  the 
vicinity,  the  latter  contained  those  relating  to  the  abbey  lands  in  other 
parts  of  Lancashire,  in  Cumberland,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire.  Both  volumes  came  to  be  preserved,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  in  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  first  in 
the  care  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  second  in  that  of  the  auditor,  of  the  duchy. 
Volume  i  still  remains  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  was  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  for  the  Chetham  Society  in  1886-8.  Its  companion 
had  come  into  private  ownership  as  early  as  1747.  Later  it  found  its  way 
into  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  That  library  was  purchased 
in  1882  for  the  Berlin  government,  but  was  resold,  and  the  Furness 
coucher-book  was  acquired  in  1887  by  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  two  very  good  accounts  of  Furness  Abbey  in  print.  Beck's 
handsome  Annales  Fumesienses,  published  in  1844,  and  Professor  Powicke's 
historical  sketch  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Lancashire.  Neither  has 
made  direct  use  of  this  second  part  of  the  coucher-book  which  the  Chetham 
Society  has  now  made  accessible  to  students.  Still  the  volume  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  various  antiquaries  before  it  left  the  office  of  the  duchy. 
Mr.  Brownbill,  who  edits  it,  makes  mention  of  two  early  sets  of  excerpts, 
one  a  Cottonian  and  the  other  a  Harleian  manuscript.  The  latter  was  made 
in  1597,  as  Mr.  Brownbill  thinks,  by  Henry  Lilly  the  herald.  Lilly  certainly 
owned  the  extracts,  but  there  seems  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were 
actually  made  by  Robert  Treswell,  Somerset  herald.  Treswell's  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Robert  Glover,  one  of  the  greatest  of  heralds,  also  made 
a  series  of  extracts  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Tanner  12). 
The  Bodleian  also  possesses  a  little  anonymous  volume  of  Yorkshire  notes 
(MS.  Add.  A.  123),  which  appears  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Richard 
Gascoigne.  Gascoigne's  notes  from  the  second  part  of  the  coucher-book 
are  dated  10  May  1620,  and  are  purely  genealogical.  His  friend  and 
countryman,  Roger  Dodsworth,  saw  the  coucher-book  in  the  office  of  the 
duchy  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1637,  and  made  a  few  notes  from  it  (MS.  Dodsworth 
66,  fo.  124^).   For  the  next  hundred  and  ten  years  the  volume  is  lost  to  sight. 

Although  Mr.  Brownbill  has  not  exhausted  the  history  of  the  volume 
of  which  he  writes,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his  editing  of  it.  If 
a  monastic  chartularj'  is  to  be  satisfactorily  edited,  more  has  to  be  done 
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than  to  publish  a  transcript  of  it.  One  may  be  allowed  to  lay  down  three 
desiderata  :  (1)  approximate  dates  should  be  assigned  to  all  deeds  that 
are  not  dated ;  (2)  where  the  originals  of  the  deeds  exist,  these  should  be 
printed  in  place  of  the  transcript  in  the  chartulary,  and  where  the  originals 
are  lost  but  independent  transcripts  exist,  these  should  be  collated  with 
the  chartulary  ;  (3)  the  chartulary  should,  if  possible,  be  supplemented 
by  any  additional  title-deeds  that  can  be  derived  from  other  sources. 
Mr.  Atkinson's  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Furness  failed  in  these  respects, 
and  has  been  rightly  criticized  because  he  omitted  to  make  use  of  the 
original  monastic  deeds  among  the  records  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
the  Public  Record  Office.  The  originals  of  about  a  third  of  the  deeds  entered 
in  the  coucher-book  still  survive,  and  not  only  provide  a  better  text  than 
John  Stell's  transcript,  but  supply  the  full  list  of  witnesses  which  Stell 
usually  abridges  or  entirely  omits.  Mr.  Brownbill  not  only  adopts  a  better 
method  in  his  edition  of  the  second  volume,  but  makes  full  amends  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  first  volume  by  an  ample  series  of  notes  and  additions 
to  it  (pp.  729-808).  He  also  gives  as  separate  appendices  an  interesting 
series  of  Irish  charters  and  of  documents  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to 
which  the  abbots  of  Furness  had  the  right  of  appointing  a  bishop,  and 
prints  a  selection  of  ministers'  accounts,  court-rolls,  and  ancient  petitions 
of  the  abbey.  Perhaps  additional  illustrative  matter  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  little  known  and  little  used  books  of  the  Land  Revenue 
Office  which  are  rich  in  material  for  the  history  of  monastic  properties 
immediately  before  and  after  the  suppression.  Part  III  of  Mr.  Brownbill's 
work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  appendices  already  noticed,  two  ex- 
cellently constructed  indexes  and  a  first-rate  review  of  the  charters  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Brownbill's  *  observations '  on  the  charters  render  any  detailed 
notice  of  the  contents  of  the  chartulary  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  charters  in  part  II  are  decidedly 
superior  in  interest  to  the  Lancashire  charters  of  part  I.  In  those  of 
Cumberland  especially  with  their  descriptions  of  fell  and  tarn,  one  catches 
a  breath  of  the  moorland  air  which  blows  about  the  Cistercian  world. 
And,  to  instance  a  single  charter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  the  charm 
of  the  terrible  Latinity  in  which  Alan,  son  of  Uctred,  makes  provision  for 
his  old  age  (p.  442).  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Here  we  meet 
not  only  with  old  age  pensions  but  with  workmen's  compensation  (p.  545). 
Yorkshire  squires  were  fox-hunting  in  Lonsdale  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
(p.  293).  Under  the  high-sounding  medieval  name  of  Johannes  Graindeorge 
(p.  460)  we  meet  with  an  old  friend,  to  wit,  John  Barleycorn.  Did  the 
descendants  of  William  Wagesper  (p.  419)  leave  the  West  Riding  for 
Worcestershire,  and  settle  (with  a  slight  change  of  surname)  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon  ?  H.  H.  E.  Craster. 


The  Reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.    By  James  Hamilton  Wylie,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
(Cambridge  :   University  Press,  1919.) 

All  that  Dr.  Wylie  wrote  was  so  distinguished  by  enthusiasm  lor  his 
fiubject  and  labour  in  research  that  we  welcome  the  second  volume  of 
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his  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  rejoice  to  find  that  it  was  left  so  nearly  as  he 
would  have  wished  it  to  appear.  It  is  marked  by  all  the  author's  old 
painstaking  accumulation  of  material,  fullness  of  detail,  and  richness  of 
illustration  in  copious  notes.  He  was  so  wedded  to  his  own  method  that 
we  should  not  expect,  or  perhaps  desire,  to  find  any  departure  from  it 
in  his  latest  work.  Still  he  seems  to  have  curbed  in  some  measure  his 
fancy  for  crowding  his  text  with  medievalisms  and  his  tendency  to  digress 
on  more  or  less  irrelevant  topics.  As  a  consequence  the  main  narrative 
is  improved  ;  it  has  gained  in  interest,  is  easier  to  read  and  follow,  and 
leaves  a  clearer  impression  of  the  course  of  events.  The  digressions  are 
still  there,  but  the  longest  of  them  are  gathered  in  separate  chaptera  ; 
so  we  get  over  fifty  pages  on  John,  duke  of  Berry,  which  teem  with  curious 
information  gleaned  from  sources  not  easily  accessible  ;  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  chapter,  but  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  that  it  is  rather  extraneous 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In  a  less  degree  the  like  criticism  applies 
to  the  chapter  called  '  Burial ',  where  a  dozen  pages  are  filled  with  informa- 
tion about  the  funerals  and  tombs  of  those  who  fell  at  Agincourt. 

The  whole  volume  of  over  400  pages  covers  a  period  of  just  twelve 
months  from  the  landing  at  Harfleur  in  August  1415  to  Bedford's  naval 
victory  in  the  same  month  of  the  next  year.  Naturally  the  main  interest 
centres  round  Agincourt.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  battle,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  much  longer  one,  which  though  entitled  '  The  Dead  ' 
is  in  great  part  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  excuses  for  the  French 
defeat,  and  the  contradictions  of  modern  accounts,  drawn  from  all  manner 
of  sources,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  without  any  weighing  of  their 
relative  importance.  The  result  is  to  leave  the  reader  in  a  stupor  of 
confusion,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same  effect  on  the  author. 
In  the  presence  of  '  all  these  intricate  contradictions '  Dr.  Wylie  con- 
cluded by  a  word  of  caution  against  'the  subtle  and  fascinating  form  of  self- 
deception  which  underlies  the  construction  of  plans  ',  and  makes  merry 
over  modern  savants  with  their  pictorial  representations  of  pretty  squares, 
oblongs,  and  triangles  ;  their  contradictions,  he  thought,  can  but  serve 
as  a  pictorial  warning  and  emphasize  that  '  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  first  essential  features  of  that  eventful  day  and 
on  the  existing  data  I  fear  we  never  shall '.  But  is  not  the  trouble  rather 
due  to  the  author's  method,  and  failure  to  sift  out  the  chaff  and  use  only 
the  good  grain  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  historian  can  describe 
a  battle,  if  he  has  not  in  the  first  instance  formed,  at  all  events  in  his  own 
mind,  a  plan  of  the  opposing  forces.  To  do  so  graphically  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  accurate  information  as  to  the  topography  of  the  site.  In 
the  case  of  Agincourt  this  is  not  lacking.  We  know  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  an  open  field  between  the  wooded  \'illages  of  Agincourt  and 
Tramecourt,  the  ground  rising  slightly  from  Maisoncelles  at  the  south 
to  the  French  position  on  the  road  to  Ruisseauville.  We  may  be  confident 
also  that  the  actual  battle  was  fought  close  to  the  junction  of  the  cross- 
roads, where  the  carnage,  as  Dr.  Wylie  (p.  225)  points  out,  must  have 
been  thickest,  and  where  the  burial  enclosure  still  remains.  This  is  the 
point  where  the  woods  of  Agincourt  and  Tramecourt  come  nearest  together, 
the  intervening  space  being  about  1,200  yards  across.    Though  Dr.  Wylie 
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had  visited  the  battlefield  he  strangely  writes  that  the  French  line  'extended 
over  a  front  of  about  two  miles  across  the  narrow  space  that  lies  between 
the  woods  of  Agincourt  and  Tramecourt ' ;  for  this  he  cites  the  Chranique 
de  St.  Denys,  '  omnes  copias  militares  hostibus  appropinquare  per  duo 
fere  miliaria',  admitting  that  the  meaning  is  obscure.  My  own  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  writer  describes  the  French  position  as  nearly  two 
jniles  from  the  English  camp  at  Maisoncelles,  which  is  about  the  correct 
distance.  If  the  French  front  had  covered  nearly  so  great  a  distance 
many  of  them  could  never  have  come  into  action  at  all. 

With  the  topographical  data  thus  assured,  the  placing  of  the  English 
line  (the  one  that  matters)  is  comparatively  easy.  Elmham  (i.e.  Gesta) 
states  definitely  that  the  flanks  rested  on  the  woods  ;  and  this  suits  the 
size  of  the  English  force,  which  was  such  as  would  '  just  fill  the  space  ', 
an  argument  which  Dr.  Wylie,  not  having  worked  out  a  plan,  seems  to 
reject.  Dr.  Wylie's  own  description  of  the  EngHsh  formation  is  that 
'  The  wings  were  thrown  out  to  right  and  left  in  echelon.  Spanning 
the  whole  front  and  circling  it  from  flank  to  flank  like  a  crown  were 
placed  the  archers,  clumped  in  triangular  wedges.'  This  he  derives  from 
various  French  sources,  abandoning  for  the  most  part  the  account  in  the 
Gesta,  which  elsewhere  he  correctly  regards  as  our  most  trustworthy 
source.  Such  a  formation  does  not  seem  intelligent,  nor  can  it,  as  it  would 
seem,  be  reconciled  with  the  plain  statement  of  the  Gesta  that  in  view  of 
his  smaller  numbers  Henry  posted  his  army  in  a  single  battle,  the  van 
(acies  anterior)  under  the  duke  of  York  on  the  right  and  the  rear  under 
Lord  Camoys  on  the  left  (this  does  not,  as  Dr.  Wylie  supposes,  mean  in 
echelon) ;  and  intermingled  wedges  of  archers  in  each  ward  (acies).  One 
cannot  get  any  *  crown  spanning  the  whole  front '  out  of  these  words  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  fit  exactly  with  the  traditional  English  formation 
of  a  fighting  unit  with  the  men-at-arms  in  the  centre,  the  archers  on  each 
flank  having  their  front  thrown  forward  at  an  angle  to  the  front  of  the  men- 
at-arms.  Thus  the  archers  on  the  right  wing  of  the  left  division  would 
then  form  a  wedge  in  combination  with  the  archers  on  the  left  of  the  centre, 
and  there  would  be  a  similar  wedge  between  the  centre  and  right  division. 
On  the  extreme  left  and  right  of  the  line  there  would  be  only  half -wedges  ; 
since  the  flanks  were  covered  by  the  woods  no  more  was  needed  and  the 
full  wedge  would  have  been  useless.  This  is  the  formation  described  by 
Professor  Oman  in  his  text,i  though  in  his  plan  he  shows  full  wedges  on 
the  extreme  flanks.  When  the  archers  were  thus  formed  (four  or  five 
deep)  the  whole  of  the  stakes  were  planted  before  the  front  line  and 
formed  effective  chevauz  de /rise,  which  they  would  not  have  done  if 
the  archers  had  been  in  clumps  in  the  front.  The  formation  of  the  English 
line  compelled  the  French  in  their  attack  to  break  into  three  columns  to 
avoid  the  archers  in  their  palisades  ;  so  it  is  stated  in  the  Gesta, '  diviserunt 
se  in  tres  turmas,  invadentes  bellum  nostrum  in  tribus  locis  ubi  erant 
vexilla '.  Dr.  Wylie,  however,  explicitly  rejects  this  interpretation  in 
a  foot-note,  and  in  his  text  describes  the  French  as  splitting  up  to  make 
way  for  their  own  fugitive  horsemen.  From  the  Gesta  it  is  clear  that  the 
division  into  three  columns  was  preparatory  to  the  assault  which  forced 
*  Political  History,  iv.  253. 
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the  English  back  a  spear's  length.  Had  Dr.  Wylie  worked  from  a  plan 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  maintained  his  conclusions. 

The  nature  of  Dr.  Wylie's  book  compels  a  critic  to  concentrate  on 
one  incident.  So  much  of  the  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  collection 
of  minute  detail  that  extended  criticism  is  diflScult.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  this  volume,  like  those  which  preceded 
it,  will  always  remain  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information.  A  few 
instances  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  isolated  material  is  brought 
into  its  proper  relation.  Gilbert  de  Lannoy's  account  of  his  experiences 
at  Agincourt,  though  not  otherwise  important,  throws  light  on  the  massacre 
of  the  prisoners  (p.  172).  The  unsigned  letter  to  Henry  V  from  a  chaplain, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Letters  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  (pp.  1-6),  is  boldly 
attributed  by  Dr.  Wylie  to  Elmham  (p.  247) ;  but  since  the  letter  was 
clearly  written  from  England  early  in  November  1415,  and  Elmham  was 
present  with  the  army,  this  seems  doubtful ;  it  is  not,  however,  clear 
that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  rhetorical  exercise.  Earle,  in  his  Philology 
of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  73,  printed  another  letter  which  he  describes 
as  one  of  the  earliest  extant  letters  in  English,  and  supposes  to  have  been 
written  to  Henry  IV  by  his  eldest  son  in  1402.  Dr.  Wylie  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  it  belongs  to  1420  and  attributes  it  to  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  (p.  378).  The  letter  begins  '  my  soverain  lord  and  fader  '  and 
ends  *  your  liege  man  and  sone  H.G.'  It  is  certainly  genuine,  but  there 
is  something  wrong  about  it  as  printed ;  Earle  unfortunately  did  not 
state  where  it  came  from ;  Dr.  Wylie  adds  a  reference  to  '  Kluge,  52 ', 
which  I  am  unable  to  interpret.  (The  obscurity  of  many  of  the  references 
in  the  foot-notes  is  a  serious  defect.) 

The  editors  in  a  preface  state  that  Dr.  Wylie  had  corrected  the  proof 
sheets  up  to  page  96,  and  hope  that  any  errors  in  the  remainder  may  be 
pardoned.  The  editing  has  certainly  been  done  as  well  as  circumstances 
permitted  and  the  errors  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous  or  serious.  I  have 
noted  a  few.  On  p.  248  there  is  a  misreading  of  the  text  of  the  London 
Chronicle  in  my  English  Historical  Literature,  p.  294,  which  erroneously 
makes  the  clergy  at  Calais  sing  '  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made  ' 
when  Henry  entered  the  town  on  29  October  1415.  On  p.  274,  line  9, 
Michael  de  la  Pole  is  an  error  for  William.  On  pp.  306-7  Manley  is  a  mistake 
for  Mauley.  On  p.  329,  line  10,  the  date  should  be  11  November  1415  not 
1416.  I  must  not  in  conclusion  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  great  quantity 
of  valuable  material  which  is  brought  together  (chiefly  from  records) 
in  the  chapter  on  '  The  Navy '.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

Korrespondenzen  Osterreichischer  Herrscher.  Die  Korrcspondenz  Fer- 
dinands I.  I :  Familienkorrespondenz  bis  1526.  Bearbeitet  von 
WiLHELM  Bauer.  {Veroffentlichungen  dcr  Kommission  fur  yeuere 
Gesehichte  Osterreichs.  XI.)    (Vienna  :  Holzhausen,  1912.) 

The  family  correspondence  of  Ferdinand  I,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
is  certain  to  be  of  capital  importance  for  Habsburg  history.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  letters  are  already  in  print,  but  they  are  scattered  through 
collections  of  documents  or  monographs  not  always  easily  obtainable. 
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Many,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  Lille, 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  But,  whether  the  letters  are  fresh 
or  not,  their  cumulative  effect  as  they  harp  one  after  another  on  the  same 
topic,  and  are  read  at  the  same  sitting  from  a  single  book,  gives  a  much 
more  intimate  impression  of  Ferdinand's  aims,  difficulties,  and  character. 
Family  letters,  indeed,  they  scarcely  are  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  only 
a  few  show  personal  feeling,  and  most  were  doubtless  read  by  the  ministers 
of  the  sovereign  either  wiiting  or  addressed.  Ferdinand  has  to  warn 
Charles  to  remind  his  secretaries  of  the  original  meaning  of  their  title, 
for  extracts  had  oozed  out  to  persons  to  whom  reference  was  made  before 
the  letters  had  reached  himself.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  acquain- 
tance of  Ferdinand  with  Charles,  with  his  young  sister  Mary,  and  with  his 
aunt  Margaret  was  extremely  slight.  Nevertheless  the  difference  of  tem- 
perament between  the  brothers  is  clearly  seen  even  in  the  correspondence 
of  a  semi-official  character.  Charles  is  serious  and  cautious,  always 
predisposed  to  delay  decision,  to  enjoy,  according  to  his  later  favourite 
phrase,  the  benefit  of  time.  A  good  example  of  his  caution  may  be  found 
in  his  long  letter  of  23  November  1526,  with  which  he  forwards  the  investi- 
ture of  Bohemia,  for  which  Ferdinand  had  asked.  He  warns  him  to  make 
sure  that  his  new  subjects  will  not  take  it  ill  before  he  uses  it,  since  some 
would  have  it  that  the  kingdom  was  exempt  from  imperial  suzerainty. 
Ever  since  the  mimmer  of  1524  Charles  kept  repeating  that  he  would  come 
to  Italy  and  be  crowned,  and  then  extirpate  la  mauldife  secte  of  Lutherans, 
but  his  own  marriage,  the  fresh  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  the  danger 
of  the  sea  passage,  the  humiliating  inadequacy  of  his  forces  in  Italy,  kept 
deferring  action  much  to  Ferdinand's  chagrin.  His  letters  are  not  without 
quiet  touches  of  domestic  humour.  He  assures  his  brother  on  4  February 
1525  that  la  demoiselle  de  fievre  ne  me  fait  grand  mal ;  to  Ferdinand's 
complaints  of  indebtedness  he  replies  that  arrears  were  an  epidemic  malady 
of  which  he  too  had  had  his  share  ;  in  announcing  that  he  had  entered  the 
marriage  estate  he  adds  that  he  finds  it  suits  him  very  well. 

In  contrast  to  Charles  Ferdinand  is  full  of  impulse  and  impatience, 
changing  his  views  rapidly,  and  eagerly  impressing  the  need  of  immediate 
action.  After  the  victory  of  Pavia  he  urged  Charles  to  throw  all  his  force 
upon  the  French  and  destroy  their  power ;  then,  shortly  afterwards,  in  view 
of  fresh  troubles,  he  implored  him  to  make  peace  with  Francis  at  almost 
any  price,  and  not  risk  Austria  and  Germany  for  such  a  bagatelle  as  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  considering  his  purely  Spanish 
upbringing,  very  rapidly  adopted  a  German  point  of  view.  He  clearly 
thought  that  Charles  was  slow  in  appreciating  the  Lutheran  danger  ;  he 
pressed  this  upon  him  in  November  1522,  and  on  12  June  1524  implored 
him  to  prendre  la  chosse  a  cuer,  come  il  est  hien  hesoin  et  la  raison  le  requiert. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  him  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  family  federation  in 
Germany  which  Charles  later  adopted.  On  13  June  1524  he  begged  him 
to  marry  Eleanor  to  her  former  admirer  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  instead 
of  to  Bourbon  or  Francesco  Sforza,  whose  fortunes  were  as  insecure  as 
their  morals  were  suspect,  and  to  give  Catherine,  not  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  but  to  the  nephew  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  or  the  heir  of  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg  :    this,  he  wrote,  would  be  of  more  value  for  uniting 
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Germany  than  many  thousands  of  troops.  Ferdinand  has  the  charm  of 
a  vigorous  and  yet  adaptable  personality  in  the  making.  The  unpleasant 
feature  in  his  character  is  his  acquisitiveness.  He  never  lost  anything  by 
not  asking  for  it.  On  each  of  the  crises  in  the  history  of  Milan  he  begs  for 
the  investiture,  and  the  ultimate  bestowal  on  the  Spanish  line  must  have 
been  a  bitter  pill.  In  return  for  trifling  concessions  to  Venice,  due  under 
treaty  but  grudgingly  given  up,  he  demands  ample  compensation  in  Alsace» 
More  than  once  he  tries  to  deprive  his  aunt  Margaret  of  her  possession  of 
the  county  of  Burgundy  and  Auxonne,  and  even  suggests  the  transference 
to  himself  of  her  government  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  death  of  hia 
brother-in-law,  Lewis,  all  other  interests  must  give  place  to  his  claims  on 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Charles  never  aimed  at  universal  empire,  but 
Ferdinand  might  well  have  had  this  ambition,  had  he  won  the  throne  in 
early  life. 

The  last  year  illustrated  by  this  volume  passed  heavily  for  the  house 
of  Habsburg.  In  Germany  the  mauldite  secte  was  obviously  stronger, 
though  perhaps  the  full  results  of  the  diet  of  Speyer  were  not  yet  realized 
by  Charles  or  even  Ferdinand.  In  Italy  the  victory  of  Pa  via  seemed  to 
have  proved  barren.  Clement  VII  was  openly  hostile ;  Venice  had 
captured  Cremona,  her  constant  aim  for  a  century  past ;  Frundsberg's 
force  of  16,000  could  only  hope  to  save  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  not  this  if 
the  French  took  the  offensive.  Charles  could  not  safely  reach  Italy  either 
by  sea  or  land  ;  Ferdinand  was  called  away  from  his  intended  quarters 
at  Trent  or  Innsbruck  to  face  the  danger  in  the  east.  After  the  death  of 
Lewis  and  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  Austria  could  hardly  hope  to  with- 
stand the  Turk,  and,  if  Austria  went,  all  Germany  must  follow.  What 
could  the  5,000  men  loyally  voted  by  the  estates  of  Tyrol  do  against  200,000 
disciplined  Turks  ?  Ferdinand's  dynastic  hopes  were  on  the  wane  ;  he 
could  not  be  king  of  the  Romans  till  Charles  could  come  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned  ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  but  he  still 
feared  the  rival  Bavarian  and  Saxon  candidates,  and  yet  more  the  king 
of  Poland,  to  whose  house  Tjcwis  had  belonged.  In  Hungary  Zapolya 
had  taken  him  by  surprise,  and  had  hurried  through  a  partisan  election 
and  coronation.  As  against  Magyar,  Slav,  and  Transylvanian  there  was 
no  real  Austrian  party  except  on  the  western  fringe,  but  Zapolya's  strongest 
asset  was  the  notorious  favour  of  the  Porte.  The  peasant  revolts  in  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg  had  been  scotched  rather  than  killed,  and  highly  dangerous 
were  Bavarian  intrigues  for  the  control  of  the  great  Salzburg  see,  the  old 
and  inadequately  buried  bone  of  contention  between  Wittelsbach  and 
Habsburg.  Yet  the  Habsburgs  were  a  tough  race.  They  had  been  far 
nearer  ruin  under  Ferdinand's  great-grandfather,  and  were  to  be  nearer 
at  more  than  one  later  crisis.  There  may  be  exceptions  even  to  the  rigid 
rule  *  il  n'y  a  pas  d'homme  necessaire  '.^  E.  Armstrong. 

'  Since  this  review  was  written  it  seems  to  have  been  proved  that  of  such  ezcep* 
tions  the  Habsburgs  are  not  one. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Phineas  Pett.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Perrin.     (Navy 
Records  Society,  1918.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  autobiography  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MS.  9298).  It  has  hitherto  been  most  generally  known  from 
a  bad  transcript  (Harleian  MS.  6279),  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
a  full  and  correct  version  of  it  edited  by  an  expert  naval  historian.  The 
introduction,  besides  an  account  of  Pett's  family,  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  shipwrights  of  the  royal  navy,  the  development  of  shipbuilding,  and 
the  office  of  master  shipwright.  There  is  also  some  account  of  the  attempt 
to  form  a  corporation  of  shipbuilders,  and  the  charters  to  the  shipwrights' 
company  granted  in  1605  and  1612  are  printed  in  the  appendix.  The 
volume  is,  therefore,  a  contribution  to  economic  as  well  as  to  naval 
history. 

Phineas  Pett  was  concerned  in  building  or  rebuilding  some  nineteen 
ships,  including  those  two  famous  vessels  the  Prince  Royal  and  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas.  There  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  launching  of  the  first 
in  1610,  and  Prince  Henry's  traditional  interest  in  naval  affairs  is  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  instances.  To  '  the  death  of  that  ever  renowned 
branch,  Prince  Henry  my  royal  and  most  indulgent  master  ',  Pett  traces 
'  ray  ensuing  misfortunes,  and  the  utter  downfall  of  all  my  former  hopes  ' 
(p.  100).  The  autobiography  is  full  of  disputes  about  technical  questions 
of  shipbuilding  at  issue  between  Pett  and  other  designers,  and  it  relates 
several  inquiries  into  the  administration  of  the  navy.  The  author  con- 
tinually complains  of  the  plots  of  his  malicious  enemies,  but  it  is  clear 
that  one  source  of  his  troubles  was  too  large  a  view  of  his  due  perquisites 
(p.  Ixxxix),  and  that  some  of  the  attacks  were  legitimate  controversies 
about  technical  questions  of  naval  architecture.  Pett  was  to  a  certain 
extent  an  innovator ;  he  introduced  modifications  into  the  methods 
followed  by  older  shipwrights  and  made  new  experiments.  The  editor's 
verdict  is  :  'It  is  probable  that  he  was  slightly  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  profession  of  shipbuilding,  but  not  to  the  extent  commonly 
supposed  '  (p.  civ).  The  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  building  of  the  Prince 
Royal  is  illuminating  ;  the  result  was  in  favour  of  Pett  as  a  designer,  but 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  while  Pett  was  right  as  a  designer,  his  opponents 
were  justified  in  criticizing  him  for  using  bad  and  unsuitable  materials 
and  for  too  lavish  expenditure.  In  the  end  James  took  the  case  into  his 
own  hand.  According  to  Colonel  Perrin  he  '  seems  to  have  conducted  the 
inqmry  with  moderation  and  skill,  and  if  he  had  remained  content  with 
weighing  the  evidence,  and  had  not  attempted  to  decide  some  of  the 
technical  points  in  dispute  himself,  his  decisions  might  have  received 
universal  acceptance  '  (p.  Ixxxi).  The  same  failure  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  his  own  knowledge  nullified  the  real  acuteness  of  James 
when  he  endeavoured  to  decide  constitutional  or  theological  questions. 

As  an  autobiography,  apart  from  its  historical  value,  Pett's  account 
of  his  own  life  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  confession.  '  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  ',  says  the  editor,  '  in  order  to  convey  a  favourable  impression 
to  the  reader,  and  explain  away  doubtful  deeds,  rather  than  as  a  real 
revelation  of  self.'    But  in  one  way  he  resembled  Pepys.    '  I  was  contented  ', 
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says  Pett,  speaking  of  himself  as  a  young  man,  *  to  take  any  pains  to  get 
something  to  apparel  myself,  which  by  Grod's  blessing  I  performed  and  that 
in  very  good  fashion,  endeavouring  to  keep  company  with  men  of  good 
rank  far  better  than  myself  '  (p.  6).  C.  H.  Firth. 


T?ie  Political  Works  of  James  I,  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1616,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Charles  Howard  McIlwain.  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  :   Harvard  University  Press,  1918.) 

Professor  McIlwain  has  collected  in  this  volume  the  '  Basilikon  Doron  ', 
the  '  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies ',  the  '  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance ',  the  '  Premonition  to  all  Christian  Monarches,  Free  Princes 
and  States ',  the  *  Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings ',  and  five  speeches, 
four  delivered  in  parliament,  and  one  in  the  Star  Chamber.  To  some  350 
large  pages  of  text  he  has  added  a  useful  bibliography  and  an  elaborate  and 
learned  introduction,  in  which  he  explains  the  position  of  James  in  the 
history  of  political  thought.  Does  the  work  of  the  British  Solomon 
deserve  such  pious  care  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  ?  Professor 
McIlwain  answers  this  question  by  the  remark  that  the  royal  writings 
would  probably  not  have  passed  without  notice  even  had  they  been 
anonymous  ',  although,  on  the  other  hand,  *  we  may  be  equally  sure  that, 
without  the  authorship  of  a  king,  they  would  hardly  have  elicited  replies 
from  such  opponents  as  du  Pen'on  and  Bellarmine  '.  The  interest  excited 
throughout  Europe  by  the  tracts  when  they  were  published,  and  the 
profound  influences  they  exercised  in  England  after  the  death  of  Charles  I, 
give  them  an  importance  which  is  not  entirely  adventitious.  Their  latest 
editor  seems  to  doubt  if  they  were  entirely  the  king's  own  composition, 
and  James  must  have  relied  upon  the  civil  lawyers  for  some  of  his  informa- 
tion, but  they  bear  the  uniform  mark  of  the  king's  somewhat  grotesque 
personality,  and  their  unvarying  egotism  shows  that  he  mastered  and 
adapted  any  material  which  may  have  been  supplied  to  him.  His  political 
theory  was  formed  before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  for  it  is 
fully  expounded  in  the  '  Basilikon  Doron  '  and  in  the  *  Trew  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies  ',  both  of  which  were  written  some  five  years  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  Archbishop  Spot  tiswoode  thought  that  the  '  Basilikon  Doron ' 
was  a  powerfvil  factor  in  facilitating  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown 
of  England,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  competent  authority 
upon  the  state  of  feeling  in  England  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
the  work  was  not  easily  accessible  until  after  the  queen's  death. 

Professor  McKwain's  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Figgis 
leads  him  to  omit  any  summary  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  he  justly  remarks  that  Dr.  Figgis's  book  is 
*  indispensable  to  any  one  who  hopes  to  understand  the  theory  of  James  I '. 
The  omission  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  own  able  discussion,  for  his 
readers  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  their  memoiies  i-efreshed  by 
a  statement  on  so  essential  an  element  in  any  estimate  of  the  poUtical 
thought  of  James.  The  editor's  own  interest  lies  very  largely  in  the 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  political  controvci'sy.  English 
political  theory,  he  argues,  '  arose  out  of  the  strife  between  the  adherents 
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and  the  opponents  of  Henry  VIII's  ecclesiastical  policy ',  and  James  had 
to  defend  the  church  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  England  inforo  mundi, 
to  answer  the  great  challenge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  prove  that  his 
practice  was  in  accordance  with  his  principles.  He  had  also  to  deal, 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  with  the  puritans,  and  Professor  Mcllwain 
rightly  insists  that  '  the  root  of  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  puritans  was 
really  political  not  religious  ',  and  that  he  held  no  theory  of  the  divine 
origin  of  episcopacy.  This  is  clear  from  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his  handwriting, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  has  been  printed  only  in  a  limited 
edition  of  some  of  the  king's  verse. 

What  I  speak  against  Puritans  [he  wrote]  I  mean  it  only  by  so  many  of  my  own 
subjects  within  my  own  dominions  as  are  that  way  inclined,  leaving  all  other  reformed 
churches  to  their  Christian  liberty.  Yea,  I  am  so  far  from  judging  them  in  these  points 
of  difference  between  them  and  our  church,  the  most  whereof  are  merely  adiafore, 
as  I  do  think  it  a  sjiecial  point  of  our  Christian  liberty,  which  Christ  left  unto  us,  that 
every  Christian  king,  free  prince,  or  state  may  set  down  and  establish  such  a  form 
of  exterior  ecclesiastical  policy  in  the  church  within  their  dominions,  as  shall  best 
agree  with  the  frame  of  their  civil  government  and  policy,  always  keeping  fast  the 
grounds  of  the  faith  and  true  Christian  religion. 

Robert  S.  Rait. 


The  Petition  of  Right.    By  F.  H.  Relf,  Ph.D.     (Minneapolis  :  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  no.  8,  1917.) 

At  the  university  of  Minnesota,  under  the  very  capable  direction  of 
Professor  Wallace  Notestein,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  re-edit  the 
parliamentary  debates  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  to  publish  some  of 
the  original  reports  of  them.  This  study  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that 
effort.  In  her  preface  Miss  Relf  discusses  the  problem  why  so  little  has 
been  written  lately  on  the  period  of  the  early  Stuarts.  The  reason,  she 
concludes,  'is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalent  feeling  that  Gardiner  made 
the  period  of  the  early  Stuarts  peculiarly  his  own  ;  that  he  not  only 
superseded  all  who  had  written  before,  but  that  for  all  time  those  who 
follow  can  only  be  gleaners  in  his  field.  Such  a  conception  betrays  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  real  intention  of  Gardiner's  work.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  give  ar  general  survey  of  what  may  be  called,  when  we  consider 
the  great  number  of  important  events  that  are  crowded  into  it,  a  long  period. 
In  most  periods  such  a  work  has  followed,  and  been  based  upon,  particular 
studies.  Gardiner  had  no  such  help  ;  he  was  practically  a  pioneer  in  the 
field.  As  such,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  possibly  cover  the  ground 
was  by  attempting  nothing  more  than  to  tell  what  happened.  Such 
a  treatment  ought  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  further  investiga- 
tion. It  is  but  the  starting-point  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  find 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  some  particular  problem.' 

This  is  a  very  true  doctrine  and  a  very  seasonable  one,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  accepted  by  English  students,  and  the  result  is  that 
recent  monographs  of  value  on  the  period  in  question  have  generally  been 
the  work  of  American  students.  Miss  Relf's  revision  of  the  history  of  the 
Petition  of  Right  was  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  sources 
of  information  about  the  debates.    Gardiner's  authorities  were  imperfect. 
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He  used  the  diary  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  which  is  amongst  the  Domestic 
State  Papers,  an  incomplete  copy  of  the  True  Relation  (Harleian  MS. 
4771),  and  some  anonymous  notes  which  were  perhaps  written  by  Denzil 
Holies  (Harleian  MS.  2313).  Miss  Relf  has  had  at  her  disposal  a  complete 
copy  of  the  True  Relation,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  anonymous  notes 
(Harleian  MS.  5324)  which,  owing  to  bad  cataloguing,  had  been  detached 
from  the  first.  But  in  addition  to  these  she  had  also  three  completely 
new  records  of  the  discussions :  Lowther's  Notes,  printed  in  the  Thirteenth 
Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  part  vii,  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor's 
diary  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  what  is  termed 
the  Borlase  MS. — a  sort  of  collection  of  news  letters  which  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Borlase  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Stowo  MS.  366). 
As  the  foot-notes  to  Gardiner's  History  show,  he  was  very  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  his  authorities  and  the  discrepancies  between  them.  '  We 
are  by  no  means  so  well  informed  about  these  later  proceedings  as  about 
the  earlier  ones,'  he  remarks  in  his  account  of  what  happened  in  June  1628. 
Miss  Relf's  method  is  not  to  re-tell  the  story  of  the  petition  in  chrono- 
logical sequence,  but  to  take  first  one  point  in  its  history,  then  another,  and 
to  endeavom*  to  explain  the  legal  rather  than  the  political  questions  in- 
volved. She  begins  by  discussing  the  arguments  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
case  of  the  five  knights,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment  was  the  foundation  of  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  petition, 
and  though  it  was  only  one  of  the  four  subjects  dealt  with  in  it,  was 
throughout  the  great  stumbling-block.  The  points  she  selects  for  elucida- 
tion are,  the  reason  of  the  change  from  bill  to  petition,  and  its  meaning  ; 
the  difference  between  the  various  versions  of  the  king's  answer  and 
their  significance,  and  the  form  in  which  the  king's  assent  was  finally 
given. 

There  are  two  things  to  consider  in  discussing  the  force  of  the  Petition  and  Answer ; 
first,  the  attempts  to  give  it  publicity  and  permanence;  secondly,  its  interpretation  by 
the  judges.  A  consideration  of  the  first  will  show  that  it  was  not  treated  as  a  public, 
or  even  a  private,  statute.  ...  As  a  practical  measure  its  efficacy  was  limited  to  the 
grievances  complained  of ;  the  general  statements  were  not  binding  on  the  judges. .  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  enforced,  it  is  the  general  principles 
enimciated  in  the  petition  which  make  it  a  milestone  in  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional government '  (pp.  54,  57,  58). 

Gardiner,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  petition  as  a  statute,  and 
expressly  terms  it  one.  This  is  the  issue  that  underlies  the  questions  of 
form  discussed  in  the  study. 

Other  points  of  importance  are  the  origin  of  the  remonstrance  against 
Buckingham.  Miss  Relf  seeks  to  show  that  it  was  not  purely  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  make  the  king  alter  the  form  of  his  answer  to  the  petition 
(p.  57).  She  also  elucidates  and  defines  more  clearly  the  part  played  by 
Wentworth  in  the  debates.  Gardiner,  she  says,  magnifies  somewhat  that 
point,  and  misses  the  point  of  difference  between  Wentworth  and  Coke. 
Wentworth  in  her  view  was  the  leader  of  the  opportimists.  Coke  of  the 
reformers.  She  points  out  that  ovsing  to  a  defective  report  a  speech  made 
by  Sir  Humphrey  May  has  been  attributed  to  Wentworth,  thus  making 
his  earlier  and  later  opinions  more  consistent  than  they  really  were. 
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It  is  impossible  to   discuss  some   of  these  questions  till  we  have  the 
text  of  the  debates  in  print.    Miss  Keif's  study  shows  their  importance,  as. 
well  as  being  in  itself  a  very  scholarly  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  Stuart  period.  C.  H.  Firth. 


Les  Dernieres  Annees  de  Turenne  (1660-75).     Par  Gamille-Georges 
PiCAVET,  Docteur  es  Lettres.    (Paris  :    Calmann-Levy,  s.a.). 

M.  Picavet's  object  in  this  volume  is  to  give  a  critical  account  of  the 
life  of  Turenne  from  the  year  1660  to  his  death  in  1675.  In  1660  Turenne 
was  almost  fifty  years  of  age  and,  next  to  Mazarin,  might  be  termed  the 
foremost  public  man  of  France.  His  brief  treason  during  the  Fronde  had 
been  effaced  by  memorable  subsequent  services.  He  had  ensured  the  victoiy 
of  the  Crown  over  the  rebels  and  of  France  over  Spain.  He  might  have  been 
created  constable  if  he  would  have  renounced  the  protestant  faith,  and, 
since  he  would  not  do  that,  he  was  made  marshal-general  of  the  camps 
and  armies  of  the  king,  a  sonorous  appellation  which  seems  to  have  con- 
ferred some  vague  precedence  over  the  other  marshals  of  France.  At  this 
date,  therefore,  Turenne  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  culmination  of 
his  career.  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  M.  Picavet  has  chosen  to  begin 
his  study  at  the  year  1660.  In  1660  Mazarin  was  a  dying  man  ;  young 
Louis  XIV  was  about  to  begin  his  real  reign.  The  aristocratic  turmoil 
which  had  allowed  so  much  scope  to  ambition  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  strict  personal  government.  Turenne  might  well  find  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  these  new  conditions.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
a  fact  which  he  never  forgot ;  he  was  a  protestant,  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  prejudice  Louis  ;  his  military  talents  and  achievements 
might  lead  him  to  expect  more  than  a  despot  jealous  of  power  might 
choose  to  concede.  Thus  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Turenne's  life  form 
a  period  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 

M.  Picavet  has  made  a  conscientious  study  of  his  subject,  working 
in  much  material  unused  before.  His  book  is  not  exactly  biographical ; 
still  less  is  it  a  military  history.  He  begins  with  tracing  Turenne's  personal 
ambitions  ;  his  hopes  of  guiding  public  affairs  under  the  young  king  ; 
his  enmity  to  Fouquet  and  satisfaction  at  Fouquet's  overthrow  ;  his 
disappointment  in  finding  that  Louis  meant  to  rule  in  person  and  to  admit 
to  his  inmost  counsels,  not  princes  or  warriors,  but  mere  officials  whose 
consequence  was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  instruments 
of  the  sovereign.  He  shows  how  Turenne,  perhaps  with  a  pang,  adapted 
himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  age  and  was  rewarded  with  as  much 
of  the  king's  confidence  as  Louis's  system  would  allow.  M.  Picavet  traces 
Turenne's  share  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  He  describes  at  length 
the  considerable  part  played  by  Turenne  in  foreign  relations  ;  a  part  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  by  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Nassau, 
his  protestant  creed,  and  his  long  familiarity  with  European,  more  especially 
■German  and  Dutch  politics,  and  with  so  many  foreign  princes  and  nobles. 

In  the  war  of  devolution  and  in  the  Dutch  war  Turenne  necessarily 
held  great  commands.  But  here  M.  Picavet  confines  himself  to  tracing  his 
relations    with  the  king,    with   the    ministers,    especially  Louvois,  and 
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with  the  courtiers.  The  feud  between  Turenne  and  Louvois  he  follows 
with  fatiguing  minuteness.  This,  however,  has  its  use  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  that  system  of  supervision  and  control  from  Versailles  which 
became  more  and  more  stringent  as  the  king  and  his  minister  became 
more  and  more  assured  of  their  own  infallibility,  and  which  accounts  so 
largely  for  the  ill  success  of  the  later  wars  of  the  reign.  A  very  different 
topic,  the  conversion  of  Turenne  to  the  Roman  faith,  is  also  treated 
exhaustively.  Here  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  reached.  We  cannot 
be  sure  of  men's  motives ;  we  know  that  they  are  usually  complex. 
Turenne  may  have  acted  from  conviction  ;  but  he  secured  himself  in  the 
king's  favour  and  gained  much  for  his  relatives.  Turenne's  personal 
character,  what  M.  Picavet  unkindly  calls  the  legend  of  Turenne,  is  also 
analysed.  The  amiable  and  wellnigh  faultless  hero,  the  virtuous  and 
feeling  man,  as  they  would  have  said  in  the  eighteenth  century,  suffers 
some  diminution  in  the  process  ;  but  there  remains  a  simple,  masculine 
personage,  comparatively  free  from  the  worst  faults  of  his  rank  and  of 
his  period. 

M.  Picavet  is  not  always  accurate  when  treating  of  foreign  affairs. 
James,  duke  of  York,  who  was  then  fighting  on  the  Spanish  side,  is  styled 
Turenne's  old  companion  in  arms  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  (p.  20). 
Lord  Crafts,  the  English  ambassador  (p.  113),  should  be  Lord  Crofts 
The  date  of  the  Navigation  Act  is  wrongly  given  as  1655  (p.  116).  It 
is  a  graver  mistake  to  speak  of  Sardinia  as  a  state  in  the  days  of  Turenne 
(p.  140).  '  War  of  Devolution ',  a  term  elsewhere  correctly  used,  is  on 
p.  257  applied  to  the  war  with  Holland  which  began  in  1672. 

F.  C.  Montague. 


The  Danish  West  Indies  under  Company  Rule,  1671-1754.    By  Waldemar 
Westergaard,  Ph.D.    (New  York  :   Macmillan,  1917.) 

This  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  late  Professor 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  whose  introduction  clearly  and  concisely  indicates  the 
results  of  the  author's  labours  as  bearing  upon  the  general  history  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  transference  of  the  Danish 
islands  to  the  United  States  in  1917  accounts  for  the  addition  of  a  supple- 
mentary chapter  briefly  surveying  the  years  after  1755.  Dr.  Westergaard, 
an  American  scholar  of  Danish  extraction,  hopes  to  complete  the  work 
in  two  further  volumes.  This  lavish  dedication  of  space  to  the  annals  of 
about  132  square  miles  of  islet  admits  of  every  kind  of  annotation, 
appendix,  and  embellishment,  though  it  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  war 
precautions  in  Denmark,  the  engravings  of  coins  have  had  to  be  omitted. 
The  chief  'source'  has  been  the  official  records  of  the  Danish  West 
India  and  Guinea  Company,  which  are  piled  high  at  the  summit  of  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  Copenhagen,  and  but  rarely  disturbed.  A  few 
other  manuscript  collections  and  the  available  printed  literature  have  been 
handled  with  obvious  diligence  and  technical  skill.  Dr.  Westergaard's 
History,  in  all  human  likelihood,  is  final. 

The  matter-of-fact  cheerfiJness  of  the  narrative  hardly  conceals  the 
sordid  iniquity  of  these  eighty  years.    The  prime  object  was  sugar  ;   the 
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method  the  unsparing  application  of  force  by  a  company  commissioned 
by  the  new  Danish  autocracy  in  1670  to  occupy  islands  uninhabited  'or  if 
inhabited,  then  by  such  people  who  have  no  knowledge  concerning  us  '. 
For  population,  male  and  female,  the  company  might  take  from  the  gaol 
and  the  spinning-house  as  many  recruits  as  it  pleased.  The  first  voyage, 
to  St.  Thomas,  cost  the  Danes  some  eighty  lives  out  of  about  190,  and 
although,  owing  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  wars,  *  colonists  of  various  sorts  began 
to  creep  in ',  tropical  diseases  and  the  rum  called  kill-devil  made  the 
island  a  charnel-house.  In  more  settled  times  at  St.  Thomas,  '  white 
women  are  not  expected  to  do  anything  except  drink  tea  and  coffee,  eat, 
make  calls,  play  cards,  and  at  times  sew  a  little ',  and  the  men  were 
equally  leisurely.  In  1680  the  king  offered  to  send  slaves  from  Guinea. 
Five  years  later  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  instigated  by  a  Dutch- 
man and  aided  by  a  Frenchman  and  a  Jew,  attempted  the  exploitation 
of  the  colony,  but  without  success.  Success  came  when  the  Danish  com- 
pany took  up  the  slave-trade  in  earnest  and  when  Danish  neutrality  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  gave  St,  Thomas  an  abnormal  though 
temporary  advantage.  The  horrors  of  the  Danish  slave  trade-were  perhaps 
normal.  The  horrors  of  Danish  slavery  were  abnormal.  The  slaves  fled, 
when  they  could,  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Spaniards,  claiming  that  they  came 
to  be  baptised,  refused  to  give  them  up.  In  1733  they  rebelled,  and  the 
island  of  St.  John,  occupied  in  1717,  was  immersed  in  fresh  abominations. 
In  the  same  year  the  king  of  France  sold  St.  Croix  to  Denmark  for  the 
sake  of  the  Polish  succession.  Hitherto  a  dividend  had  been  paid  only  in 
two  years.  St.  Croix  proved  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John.  But  the  whole  position  of  the  company  was  precarious,  and 
in  1754,  to  the  general  relief,  the  state  took  over  its  assets  and  liabilities 
and  threw  open  the  trade  to  all  its  subjects.  W.  F.  Reddaway. 


British  Supremacy  and  Canadian  Self-Government,  1839-54.     By  J.   L. 
MoRisoN.    (Glasgow  :   MacLehose,  1919.) 

Dr.  Morison  is  an  able  and  well-trained  historian  with  a  gift  of  style  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  matter  for  congratulation  that  he  should  have  written 
a  volume  dealing  with  fifteen  most  critical  years  in  Canadian  constitutional 
history,  based  on  the  study  of  the  contemporary  material.  After  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  Canadian  community,  wherein,  as  is  his  besetting 
fault,  the  author  seems  to  exaggerate  the  novelty  of  his  conclusions,  he 
proceeds  to  deal  successively  with  the  governors-general,  Sydenham, 
Bagot,  Metcalfe,  and  Elgin.  The  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
on  Bagot,  wherein  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  Bagot  correspondence, 
which  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see  published, m  extenso.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  patronizing  and  very  superior  estimate  of  Bagot 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  with  the  later  statement  that  two 
sets  of  his  dispatches,  *  if  dispatches  ever  deserve  the  term,  must  be  called 
works  of  genius '.  Of  Sydenham  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Morison  is  to 
our  mind  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  given  by  Dr.  Shortt  in  his 
subtle  and  sympathetic  study  of  that  governor  in  the  '  Builders  of  Canada  ' 
series.  The  Elgin-Grey  correspondence  furnishes  ample  material  to  justify 
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Dr.  Morison's  genuine  admiration  of  that  most  successful  of  British 
governors.  The  ground  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent  been  covered 
by  the  extracts  published  in  Walrond's  Life  and  Letters  ;  and  students 
of  colonial  history  will  note  with  some  surprise  the  statement  that  there 
is  an  aspect  of  Elgin's  work  in  Canada  *  in  which  his  claims  to  distinction 
have  been  almost  forgotten — his  contribution  to  the  working  theory  of  the 
British  empire  '.  A  truer  statement  would  be  that  this  aspect  of  his  work 
had  become  the  commonplace  of  every  writer  on  the  subject. 

Having  dealt  with  his  facts  Dr.  Morison  proceeds  in  the  final  chapters 
on  '  British  opinion  and  Canadian  autonomy '  and  '  The  consequences 
of  Canadian  autonomy ',  to  certain  conclusions.  The  main  thesis  of  the 
first  of  these  is  that  the  terms  *  Little  Englander '  and  *  Imperialist '  are  the 
mere  outcome  of  prejudice  and  misjudgement,  all  British  statesmen  except 
BiJler,  Durham,  and  Wakefield  having  been,  more  or  less,  tarred  with 
the  brush  of  want  of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  empire.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  show,  sometimes,  a  despairing  lack  of  faith,  and  quite  another 
to  look  forward  with  exultation  to  coming  separation  ;  and  (pace  Dr.  Mori- 
son)  the  term  *  Little  Englander '  is  justly  applied  to  Cobden  and  Bright 
and  their  followers.  '  It  is  too  often  assumed  ',  writes  Dr.  Morison,  '  that 
the  imperial  creed  of  Durham  and  BuUer  was  shared  in  by  their  fellow 
radicals.  That  is  a  grave  mistake.'  But  by  whom  and  where  is  the 
mistake  made  ?  In  any  case  Dr.  Morison  seems  to  encourage  it,  when  he 
writes  *  excluding  the  entire  group  of  extreme  radicals,  there  was  hardly 
a  statesman  of  the  earlier  years  of  Victoria  who  had  not  confessed  that 
Canada  must  soon  leave  England  or  be  left'.  The  jmperial  radicalism  of 
Durham  was  by  no  means  congenial  to  the  ordinary  radical ;  and  we  know 
the  distrust  which  Molesworth  aroused  in  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Dr.  Morison  lays  himself  open  to  criticism  by  confining  his  attention 
too  exclusively  to  Canadian  experience.  Thus  the  confident  assertion 
that  '  the  most  comprehensive  description  of  the  Grey  regime  is  that  it 
practised  laissez-faire  principles  in  colonial  administration  as  they  had 
never  been  practised  before '  would  have  met  with  vigorous  dissent  from 
contemporary  Australians.  The  reactionary  attitude  of  Sir  J.  Pakington 
on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  reserves  had  its  foundation  in  ecclesiastical, 
far  more  than  in  political,  prejudice  ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  Australian 
colonies  he  showed  himself  at  least  as  liberal  as  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessor; Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  moreover,  displayed  great  moderation 
and  wisdom  in  his  treatment  of  British  Columbia  when  he  was  colonial 
secretary. 

In  a  final  chapter  Dr.  Morison  tells,  shortly  but  very  effectively,  the 
familiar  story  how,  when  the  Canadians  had  gained  by  successive  steps 
complete  autonomy,  they  showed  no  inclination  to  follow  the  course 
so  generally  expected  by  observers  in  England.  It  seems  incredible 
nowadays  that  Baldwin,  the  most  fervent  of  believers  in  the  imperial 
connexion,  should  have  been  regarded  by  the  home  authorities  in  the  light 
of  a  possible  rebel.  But  while  Dr.  Morison  is  righteously  scornful  in  his 
attitude  towards  British  statesmen,  does  he  not  lend  himself  to  the 
criticism  of  future  generations  when  he  describes  the  contradiction 
between   imperial  ascendancy   and   colonial  autonomy  as   *a   political 
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antinomy '  requiring  the  reconciliation  of  *  facts  indubitably  true  but 
mutually  contradictory '  ?  The  simple  solution  surely  was  that  imperial 
ascendancy  and  colonial  autonomy  had  no  need  to  clash  ;  because  they 
moved  on  separate  lines,  in  distinct  orbits. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Morison  for  a  very  able  and  stimulating  volume 
one  may  be  allowed  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the  attitude  of  somewhat 
contemptuous  superiority  assumed  towards  past  statesmen.  It  does  not 
follow  because  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  people  has  necessitated  the 
evolution  of  the  character  of  responsible  government  that  Durham  was, 
at  the  time,  wrong  in  the  limitations  he  sought  to  impose  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  Metcalfe  we  have  already  expressed  our  preference  for  the  estimate 
of  him  given  by  Dr.  Shortt.  Dr.  Morison  is  entitled  to  believe  that  Durham 
did  not  write  his  own  report ;  but  whenever  this  statement,  first  due  to 
the  malignant  enmity  of  Lord  Brougham,  is  repeated,  those  of  the  opposite 
persuasion  must  again  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  Charles  Buller  and  Lady 
Durham,  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  and  the  inherent  improbability 
that  a  sensitive  and  ill-treated  public  man  of  the  tjrpe  of  Durham  would 
leave  to  another  pen  his  apologia.  Again,  with  all  our  admiration  for 
Charles  Buller,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  was  Gibbon  Wakefield's  '  master 
in  colonial  theory  '.  H.  E.  Egerton. 

History  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-5.   By  James  Ford  Ehodes,  LL.D.,  D.Litt, 
(New  York  :  Macmillan  Company,  1919.) 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  author  published  the  third  and  last  volume  dealing 
with  the  American  Civil  War  in  his  History  of  the  Uniied  Stales,  1850-77. 
In  the  interval '  much  new  original  material  has  come  to  light  and  valuable 
treatments  of  certain  periods  of  the  Civil  War  have  appeared  '.  This  work 
is  therefore  not  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  previous  volumes,  but '  a  fresh 
study  of  the  subject ',  in  which  the  author  has  used  his  earlier  work  as 
'  one  of  many  authorities  '.  Chief  among  these  authorities  are  the  diary 
of  Gideon  Welles,  federal  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  throws  much  light 
upon  the  inner  councils  of  Lincoln's  cabinet ;  the  life  of  Rawlins,  Grant's 
chief  of  the  staff,  in  manuscript,  from  which  the  author  has  derived 
interesting  information  as  to  the  rare  occasions  on  which  Grant  gave  way 
to  his  old  weakness  for  strong  drink  ;  and  J.  Bigelow  junior's  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  Chancellorsville  campaign.  In  this  volume  all  the  qualities 
which  have  given  Mr.  Rhodes  the  first  place  among  historians  of  the  civil 
war  are  again  displayed — accuracy,  research,  and  impartial  judgement. 
But  it  is  still  subject  to  the  same  limitation  which  marked  the  original 
work  :  the  military  side  of  the  war  is  inadequately  represented. 

For  Mr.  Rhodes's  treatment  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  sides  there 
can  be  nothing  but  praise.  He  points  out  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  northerners  to  provoke  a  final  breach,  and 
Lincoln's  efiorts  to  hold  the  border  slave  states  to  their  allegiance.  He 
admits  the  unanimity  of  the  confederate  states  in  the  defence  of  states' 
rights,  and  notes  that  their  zeal  outran  the  desire  of  President  Davis, 
who  was  averse  to  war,  and  took  a  far  from  optimistic  view  of  its  possi- 
bilities.   But  he  insists  that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war.    '  Lincoln 
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and  Davis  were  both  anxious  to  obscure  the  true  reason  of  the  conflict : 
Lincoln,  because  he  did  not  wish  the  border  slave  states,  the  northern 
democrats,  and  conservative  republicans  to  get  the  idea  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  the  destruction  of  slavery ;  Davis,  because  he  knew  that  the 
southerner's  devotion  to  slavery,  if  allowed  to  appear  in  too  strong  a  light, 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  confederate  states  by 
European  powers,  which  he  so  ardently  desired.' 

In  his  handling  of  the  various  diplomatic  crises  which  occurred  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain,  the  author's  impartiality  and  moderation  are 
especially  conspicuous.  '  Great  Britain  was  abundantly  justified  for  her 
recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederate  States.'  In  the 
line  which  they  adopted  over  the  Trent  case,  the  British  government 
'  abandoned  the  English  precedent '  and  '  adopted  the  hitherto  American 
contention  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  steam  and  conditions 
on  the  sea  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  '.  The  two  countries 
practically  changed  their  ground  in  this  dispute  :  as  the  American  am- 
bassador, Adams,  puts  it,  '  what  provokes  me  most  is  that  we  should 
consent  to  take  up  and  wear  Great  Britain's  cast-off  rags  '.  Mr.  Khodes 
justly  finds  the  British  government  guilty  of  *  culpable  negUgence '  in 
permitting  the  sailing  of  confederate  privateers  built  in  English  ports, 
but  observes  that  '  the  fault  was  one  of  omission.  The  government, 
unlike  the  emperor  of  the  French,  was  during  the  whole  war  innocent  of 
any  overt  unfriendly  act.'  '  England  indeed  was  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  France  and 
other  European  nations.'  The  different  phases  through  which  public 
opinion  in  England  passed  are  clearly  indicated,  and  credit  is  given  to 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  for  his  opposition  within  the  cabinet  to  Russell's  policy  of 
mediation  in  conjunction  with  France. 

The  successive  waves  of  depression  which  swept  over  the  north  are 
carefully  noted  and  analysed.  Pope's  defeat  at  the  second  Bull  Run  and 
McClellan's  failure  to  follow  up  his  Antietam  victory  caused  the  elections 
in  the  fall  of  1862  to  go  unfavourably  for  the  president.  Six  states,  which 
had  voted  for  him  two  years  earUer,  now  declared  against  him.  Burnside's 
failure  at  Fredericksburg  led  up  to  a  cabinet  crisis,  and  from  Welles's 
diary  the  author  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  Lincoln  baffled 
the  malcontents  and  saved  his  secretary  of  state  from  being  forced  to 
resign.  After  Hooker's  defeat  at  Chancellorsville  it  was  seriously  suggested 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  sheer  despair  that  Lincoln  should  take  the  field 
in  person  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  But  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  '  the  depression  was  different  in  kind  and  in 
measure  from  that  which  had  prevailed  on  other  occasions  '.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  general  improvement  in  business  and  the  belief  that  trade 
and  manufactures  were  being  helped  by  the  war.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  after  the  apparently  useless  carnage  of  Grant's  battles  round  Rich- 
mond, that  the  despondency  of  the  northerners  reached  its  highest  point. 
The  nation  had  grown  war-weaiy,  conscription  had  not  brought  military 
success  but  only  an  inferior  type  of  recruit,  and  Lincoln's  re-election  was 
in  serious  danger.  But  the  successes  of  Sherman  and  Farragut,  and  still 
more  of  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  led  to  a  reaction,  and  Lincoln's 
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triumph  at  the  polls  proved  that  the  people  of  the  north  had  decided  to 
'  finish  the  work  they  had  begun  '. 

'  The  great  man  of  the  Civil  War  was  Lincoln.  Lacking  him  the  north 
would  have  abandoned  the  contest.  His  love  of  country  and  abnegation 
of  self  made  him  a  worthy  leader.'  But  Mr.  Rhodes  is  fully  aware  of  his 
hero's  limitations.  *  Lincoln,  plain  and  ungainly,  gave  no  thought  to  the 
graces  of  life  and  lacked  the  accompUshments  of  a  gentleman,  as  no  one 
knew  better  than  himself.  He  had  no  system  in  the  disposition  of  his  time 
or  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.'  His  lack  of  dignity  and  his  grotesque 
eccentricities  were  sometimes  painful  to  men  of  breeding  and  education. 
He  carried  more  weight  in  the  country,  where  he  was  known  only  by  his 
official  acts,  than  at  Washington.  Mr.  Rhodes  carefully  points  out  Lincoln's 
mistakes,  which  were  made  mainly  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  war.  The 
first  was  the  appointment  of  Cameron  as  secretary  of  war  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  next  his  hesitation  to  give  up  Mason  and  Slidell 
before  a  formal  demand  had  been  made  for  their  liberation.  His  selection 
of  Hooker  as  Burnside's  successor  and  his  reluctance  to  part  with  him 
after  Chancellorsville  constituted  another  grave  error  of  judgement. 
From  Welles's  diary  Mr.  Rhodes  shows  that  it  was  not,  as  hitherto  generally 
supposed,  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Chase  and  the  radicals  that  put  and 
kept  Hooker  in  command,  but  Lincoln's  own  deliberate  choice.  Finally 
Mr.  Rhodes  condemns  the  policy  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  states  outside  the  theatres  of  war. 
Though  the  orders  were  issued  by  Seward  and  Stanton,  and  the  harshness 
of  these  ministers  was  probably  tempered  by  the  president's  clemency, 
yet  the  author  contends  that  Lincoln  must  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  them,  because  he  permitted  them.  '  He  stands  responsible  for  the 
casting  into  prison  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  orders  as  arbitrary 
as  the  lettres-de-cachet  of  Louis  XIV.' 

The  student  of  strategy  and  tactics  will  find  little  fresh  information  in 
these  pages.  Mr.  Rhodes  deliberately  chooses  as  '  a  layman  '  to  keep  out 
of  military  controversies.  In  an  historian  so  well  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  research  and  discrimination  this  self-denial  seems  unnecessary.  He 
ranks  Grant  high  among  generals,  chiefly  on  the  merits  of  his  Vicksburg 
campaign,  and  places  him  above  Jackson,  though  the  lines  on  which  he 
has  drawn  the  comparison  are  not  obvious.  Indeed  Mr.  Rhodes  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  great  qualities  either  of  Jackson  or  Lee.  To  dismiss  the 
second  Bull  Run  campaign  as  a  succession  of  blunders  on  Pope's  part  is 
unfair  to  one  of  Lee's  boldest  and  most  brilliant  operations.  No  version 
of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  can  be  satisfactory  which  fails  to  deal  with 
Stuart's  responsibility  for  depriving  Lee  of  '  the  eyes  of  his  army  ',  and 
thus  forcing  him  into  an  offensive  battle,  instead  of  the  defensive  one 
which  he  had  intended  to  wage  at  Cashtown.  Nor  can  Lee's  tactics  at 
Gettysburg  be  fairly  judged  without  a  more  extended  reference  to  the 
Lee-Longstreet  controversy.    He  was  not  gambling  on  a  desperate  venture. 

This  volume  contains  sixteen  excellent  maps,  in  some  of  which  an 
attempt,  not  wholly  successful,  is  made  to  compensate  for  the  omissions 
in  the  narrative.  W.  B.  Wood. 
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Short  Notices 

The  treatise  entitled  Corforate  Life  in  Ancient  India  (Calcutta : 
Surendra  Nath  Sen,  1918),  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Majnmdar,  is  written  in  a  detached 
and  historical  spirit.  The  author  knows  German  and  has  arranged  his 
material  in  a  German  rather  than  an  English  fashion.  Mr.  Majumdar's 
discussion  of  the  '  kingless  '  states  of  ancient  India  in  chapter  ii  is  full  and 
excellent.  Such  states  were  numerous  in  the  Panjab  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  invasion  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  their  existence  in 
various  parts  of  upper  India  may  be  traced  until  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  Some  of  them  were  oligarchical.  The  author  appropriately 
illustrates  the  system  of  government  in  the  Lichhavi  state  of  Tirhut 
by  comparison  with  the  Cleisthenian  institutions  at  Athens.  We  beUeve 
that  the  peoples  who  maintained  more  or  less  repubhcan  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  India  for  so  many  centuries  were  non-Aryans,  probably  in  all 
cases  related  to  the  Himalayan  tribes  of  Mongolian  origin  now  represented 
by  the  Giirkhas  and  the  like.  Mr.  Majumdar  ascribes  the  decline  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  the  republics  to  the  effects  of  foreign  invasions  and 
the  levelling  enforced  by  the  more  powerful  paramount  dynasties  which 
arose  from  time  to  time.  These  causes  undoubtedly  operated,  but  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  large  Mongolian  element  which  existed  in  the 
early  population  of  northern  India  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  republican  constitutions  to  survive  or  to  become  the  source 
of  further  developments.  The  author  justly  observes  that  '  it  requires 
great  effort  to  believe,  even  when  sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming,  that 
institutions  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  of  western  growth, 
had  also  flourished  in  India  long  long  ago '.  Chapter  iv,  deahng  with 
corporate  activities  in  religious  life,  gives  a  valuable  analysis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Buddhist  church,  '  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever 
witnessed  in  any  age  or  country '.  The  weak  point  in  the  organization 
was  the  lack  of  any  effectual  central  authority,  but  that  statement, 
generally  correct,  should  be  quaUfied  by  the  observation  that  for  a  few 
years  about  240  B.C.  Asoka  openly  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the 
church.  The  examination  of  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  caste  in 
chapter  v  is  illuminating.  The  Vedic  Brahmans  were  *  not  bound  together 
by  ties  of  birth ',  and  *  authentic  texts  repeatedly  declare  that  it  is 
knowledge,  not  descent,  that  makes  a  Brahman'.  The  Vedic  'guilds  of 
priests '  developed  slowly  into  the  close  Brahman  caste,  or,  more 
accurately,  group  of  castes,  which  has  been  so  prominent  in  India  during 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  Marriages  in  princely  families  between 
Brahmans  and  ladies  of  other  castes  are  recorded  as  late  as  in  the  ninth 
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and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
freedom  from  the  literary  and  other  prejudices  which  have  often 
obscured  the  story  of  the  origins  of  the  caste  institution.  In  his  concluding 
pages  he  quotes  interesting  passages  which  prove  that  the  Indians  of  the 
olden  time  knew  how  to  combine  for  charitable  and  social  purposes,  includ- 
ing public  amusements.  Mr.  Majumdar's  book  gives  promise  of  further 
well-designed  researches  calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  history 
of  ancient  India.  V.  A.  S. 

Bishop  G.  F.  Browne's  little  book  on  The  Venerable  Bede,  published  in 
1879,  has  now,  after  many  reprints,  reached  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  {Studies  in  Church  History.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1919).  The  original  essay  has  been  embodied  in 
the  present  volume  with  little  alteration,  apart  from  additions.  But 
these  include  five  new  chapters,  and  have  almost  doubled  its  size.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  there  are  twenty  plates  illustrative  of  early  Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity.  In  the  first  chapter  the  very  few  known  facts  of  the  life  of 
Bede  are  collected,  and  the  list  of  his  writings  compiled  by  himself  is  given 
in  full  in  an  English  translation.  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  in  Northumbria  ;  and  a  fourth  contains 
a  summary  account  of  the  British  Christians  (among  whom  the  Claudia  of 
2  Tim.  iv.  21  is  numbered)  and  the  conversion  of  the  English  outside 
Northumbria.  These  chapters  are  of  course  based  on  Bede,  though  some 
information  is  culled  from  other  authorities.  They  give  us,  therefore, 
a  fair  notion  of  the  method  and  contents  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Bishop  Browne  next  introduces  his  readers  in  more  direct  fashion  to 
Bede's  works.  One  after  another  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Lives  of 
Abbots,  the  Life  of  Cuthbert,  the  Epistle  to  Ecgbert,  poetic  and  scientific 
writings,  commentaries,  and  homilies  receive  attention.  In  this  part  of 
the  volume  there  is  placed,  rather  awkwardly,  a  chapter  on  Csedmon  and 
Wilfrith,  some  of  the  statements  in  which  must  be  received  with  reserve  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole's  important  paper  on  St.  Wilfrid  and  Ripon,^ 
which  unfortunately  appeared  too  late  to  be  used.  The  volume  closes  with 
chapters  on  the  miracles  recorded  by  Bede,  the  state  of  morals  in  his  time, 
study,  missions,  and  Anglo-Saxon  art.  The  treatment  may  be  not  untruly 
described  as  somewhat  discursive,  the  last  chapter,  in  particular,  being 
hardly  covered  by  the  title  of  the  book ;  but  digressions  so  full  of  interest 
need  no  apology.  Perhaps  a  little  more  credit  might  have  been  given  to  the 
Irish  for  their  influence  on  the  development  of  Northumbrian  Christianity. 
The  bishop  allows,  indeed,  '  that  the  Northumbrians  caught  their  mission 
fever  from  the  Irish  '.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  their  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  and  their  skill  in  art,  had  a  similar  origin.  Benedict  Biscop  no 
doubt  gave  such  culture  a  great  impulse ;  but  it  did  not  begin  with  him. 
The  Codex  Amiatinus,  to  the  Northumbrian  origin  of  which  Bishop 
Browne  calls  attention,  has  traces  of  Irish  influence,  and  the  Lindisfarne 
Gospels  may  owe  more  to  Ireland  than  he  is  prepared  to  admit.  He  con- 
trasts the  '  order  '  of  the  illuminations  in  the  latter  manuscript  with  the 
'  chaos  '  of  the  Book  of  Kells.    This  is  epigrammatic  ;  but  some  students 
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may  not  regard  '  chaos  '  as  a  perfectly  fair  description  of  such  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  of  illumination.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentative manuscript  of  the  one  school  was  orderly  and  dignified,  while 
that  of  the  other  was  chaotic,  would  not  disprove  the  dependence  of  the 
former  on  the  latter.  H.  J.  L. 

Mr.  6.  F.  B.  de  Gruchy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Societe  Jersiaise, 
has  examined  The  Entries  relating  to  Jersey  in  the  Great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Normandy  of  A.  D.  1180  {Jersey  :  Labey,  1919).  Stapleton's  treatment 
of  the  ministeria  of  Jersey  was  perfunctory,  and  Mr.  de  Gruchy's  analysis 
and  identifications  are  very  helpful.  Stapleton,  for  example,  identified 
Groceium  with  Grosnez  or  with  Grantez ;  Mr.  de  Gruchy  shows  that  the 
ministerium  de  Groceium  probably  took  its  name  from  some  earlier  official, 
perhaps  Hugh  de  Grouchy  or  Gruchy.  The  surname  became  common  in 
Jersey  after  the  thirteenth  century.  Most  of  the  writer's  comments  are 
concerned  with  details  of  local  interest,  but  towards  the  end  of  his  paper 
he  puts  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  farms  of  the  ministeria  into  which 
the  Channel  Islands  were  divided  in  the  twelfth  century  were  originally 
fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  house,  irrespective  of  any  distinction  between 
lands  held  in  demesne  and  fiefs.  He  points  out  that  the  vingtaines,  into 
which  we  find  Jersey  later  divided  for  fiscal  purposes,  were  distributed 
among  the  ministeria  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  farms,  and  the 
vingtaines  '  were  originally  groups  of  twenty  households  ',  and  cut  across 
the  bounds  of  fiefs  and  demesne.  Calculated  on  this  basis  the  farm  would 
be  composed  of  payments  of  8s.  \Qd,  from  each  house,  the  rent,  Mr.  de 
Gruchy  informs  me,  which  on  the  average  was  paid  by  each  bovate 
in  the  '  fief  of  Bellosanne,  in  Jersey,  when  the  latter  was  transferred 
by  King  John  to  the  abbey  of  Bellosanne  (Jan.  1200,  Quo  Warranto, 
Jersey,  1309,  m.  31).  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  island  was  held 
under  the  early  dukes  by  a  large  number  of  small  ducal  tenants,  and 
that  the  amoimt  of  land  in  private  hands  or  directly  administered  by 
the  ducal  officials  was  negligible,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
view.  The  objections  to  it  are,  that  in  1180  the  farms  were  not  collected 
in  this  systematic  way,  and  that  the  vingtaine  was  a  division  of  the  parish 
administration,  and  was  apparently  not  the  basis  for  the  collection  of 
Crown  dues.^  His  detailed  study  of  the  items  in  the  accounts  for  1180 
has  also  enabled  Mr.  de  Gruchy  to  draw  some  interesting  conclusions 
regarding  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  Jersey  and  the  other 
islands  at  the  end  of  the  ducal  period.  F.  M.  P. 

Br.  Fritz  Vigener's  collection  of  documents  relating  to  Die  Maimer 
Dompropstei  im  14.  Jahrhundert  (Darmstadt :  Grossherzoglich  Hessischer 
Staatsverlag,  1913)  deals  with  an  institution,  the  -prepositura,  which  did 
not  thrive  in  the  secular  foundations  of  England,  but  attained  great 
dignity  in  the  German  and  many  of  the  French  churches.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  provost  to  pay  from  the  revenues  at  his  disposal  the  fixed  prebends 
due  to  the  canons.  In  England  the  original  organization  of  the  canons 
under  a  dean  or  provost  did  not  develop  the  prepositura  as  an  office  distinct 

'  The  writer  has  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  these  points  with  Mr.  de  Gruchy. 
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from  that  of  the  dean,  and  varying  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  canons.^  The  assignment  of  particular  revenues  to 
individual  canons,  which  was  such  a  common  practice  in  England,  doubtless 
hindered  the  development  of  a  great  office  on  the  German  plan.  Dr.  Vigener 
shows  in  his  introduction  that  the  provost  was  not  regarded  as  essential 
even  in  Mainz.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  dean,  although  he  gave  him 
precedence,  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  all  superior  influence  ;  and  in 
1326  the  archbishop  tried  in  vain  to  abolish  his  office  on  the  ground  of 
his  excessive  wealth.  The  lands,  revenues,  jurisdiction,  tithes,  and  other 
dues  at  the  disposal  of  the  provost  were  so  great  that  with  reasonably  good 
management  they  brought  him  in  a  handsome  surplus.  The  office  in  conse- 
quence was  much  desired,  and  was  frequently  granted  as  a  papal  provision. 
During  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  the  provost  of  Mainz  was 
generally  a  Frenchman  and  frequently  an  absentee.  In  1363  the  office 
was  granted  by  Urban  V  to  Raymond  of  Canilhac,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Palestrina,  who  already  held  many  German  benefices.  Between  the  summer 
of  1364  and  the  spring  of  1368  the  cardinal  received  8,000  gulden  from 
Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  large  sum  came  from  the  prepositura 
of  Mainz.  Dr.  Vigener  has  published  from  the  papal  archives  the 
careful  inquiry  into  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  office,  made  in  1364 
and  completed  in  1366  by  Raymond's  vicar,  Bertrand  of  Macello  ;  also 
balance  sheets  of  Bertrand's  accounts  for  1364-7.  The  documents  are 
not  quite  complete,  but  they  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  give  a  clear 
impression  of  the  economy  of  the  provost's  great  establishment  in  Mainz 
and  of  his  villages  and  vineyards  on  the  middle  Rhine  and  lower  Main. 
The  introduction  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  provost's  office,  biographies 
of  the  cardinal  and  his  substitute  (whose  career  in  Germany  was  varied 
and  responsible),  a  critical  description  of  the  manuscripts,  and  a  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  documents.  Geographical  and  technical  difficulties 
are  explained  in  the  notes  and  glossary.  F.  M.  P. 


In  The  People^ s  Faith  in  the  Time  of  Wyclif  (Cambridge  :  University 
Press,  1919)  Mr.  B.  L.  Manning  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  popular  beliefs  of  Wyclif 's  time,  and  has  arranged  ib  clearly 
and  attractively.  He  confesses  that  he  has  selected  his  topics,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  him  for  his  omissions  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  balanced  the  stress  which  he  justly  lays  upon 
the  prominence  of  the  Passion  and  other  central  points  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  teaching  of  the  time  with  an  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
cult  of  saints.  That  side  of  religion  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  unfortu- 
nately ignored.  Mr.  Manning  has  read  the  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  with  much  diUgence  ;  but  some  caution  is  necessary  in  their 

'  In  St.  Paul's,  for  example,  the  canons  were  paid  partly  by  the  warden  of  the 
brewery,  partly  by  a  Camerarius  appointed  by  the  chapter  from  among  their  number 
to  collect  payments  made  '  ad  cameram  '  (Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  Paurs,  p.  cxxix). 
There  was  a  preposilus  canonicorum  at  Lincoln,  from  whom  a  newly  admitted  canon 
received  his  commurui  in  the  chapter- house,  and  who  was  responsible  for  certain 
payments ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  great  officials  of  the  church  (Bradshaw  and 
Wordsworth,  Lincoln  Cathedral  Statutes,!.  215,  284:,  285). 
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use.  Till  Wyclifs  time  heresy  was  unknown  in  England,  and  there  was 
complete  liberty  in  the  expression  of  religious  views.  Preachers,  for 
instance,  required  no  licence.  It  is,  therefore,  risky  to  say  that  *  the 
church  '  taught  this  or  that ;  it  may  be  the  private  opinion  of  some 
exhorter  whose  work  has  survived.  But  Mr.  Manning  does  well  in  laying 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  preaching,  though  his  generahzation  that 
confession  was  losing  ground  and  the  sermon  gaining  excites  doubt. 
The  purpose  of  the  private  chaplain  maintained  by  the  wealthy  was  not, 
as  Mr.  Manning  says  it  was,  that  his  patron  might  '  obtain  information 
about  Christianity '.  He  lays  due  stress  on  the  austere  side  of  medieval 
orthodoxy,  which  has  its  resemblance  to  puritanism,  and  on  the  prevalence 
of  Augustinian  theology.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  practical 
influence  of  such  teaching,  nor  does  he  weigh  the  possibihty  that  the 
preachers  and  tract-Avriters  demanded  more  than  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
However,  he  collects  evidence  for  their  comparative  failure.  But  there 
remains  the  question  whether  they  failed  in  the  case  of  those  who  listened 
or  only  of  those  who  turned  a  deaf  ear.  In  every  age  the  majority  is 
indifferent,  and  the  important  question  is  that  of  the  effect  of  a  doctrine 
upon  those  whom  it  attracts.  We  cannot  dismiss  Simeon  by  reminding 
ourselves  that  Creevey  was  his  contemporary.  We  must  discover  what 
power  he  had  within  his  own  circle  of  influence.  Thus  Mr.  Manning's 
evidence  of  irreligion  and  immoraUty  in  Wyclif's  time  is  not  altogether 
relevant.  On  the  other  hand,  his  facts  concerning  the  witchcraft  and 
astrology  of  the  age  are  to  the  point,  for  these  displaced  religion  in  the 
minds  that  succumbed  to  them.  The  whole  book  is  marked  by  good  sense 
and  sympathy,  and  is  a  thoughtful  and  useful  contribution  to  an  important 
subject.  E.  W.  W. 

Sir  Matthew  Cradock  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Ifano  Jones  from  the  Archaeologia  Camhrensis  of  July  1919,  elucidates, 
in  somewhat  discursive  fashion,  various  points  in  Glamorganshire  local 
history,  more  particularly  under  Richard  III  and  the  first  two  Tudors. 
Much  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  information  given  by 
certain  poems  of  lorwerth  Fynglwyd  and  other  fifteenth  and  sixteenth- 
century  Welsh  bards,  concerning  a  rather  obscure  episode  in  Cradock's 
career.  The  questions  involved  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  publication, 
but  Mr.  Jones's  handling  of  them  raises  an  interesting  speculation  as  to 
the  possible  historical  value  of  the  considerable  body  of  extant  Welsh 
poetry  dating  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  subject 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  adequately  investigated.  Valuable  pioneer  work 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  his  Reports  on  Welsh  MSS. — 
though  Mr.  Jones  points  out  two  slips  which  indicate  that  so  extensive 
a  catalogue  cannot  always  be  infallible — but  as  yet  no  considerable 
further  progress  has  followed.  If  the  poems  discussed  by  Mr.  Jones  are 
typical,  it  would  seem  that  the  serious  historical  value  of  the  class  of 
literature  to  which  they  belong  is  at  best  dubious.  J.  G.  E. 

Ill  The  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  Trading  into  Africa  (reprinted 
from  The  Journal  of  Negro  History,  1919)  Professor  G.  F.  Zook  has  given 
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a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  company  which,  under  the  active 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  York,  carried  on  English  trade  with  West  Africa 
from  1662  to  1672,  when  the  task  was  taken  up  by  the  Royal  African 
Company.  Of  the  manuscript  materials  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
the  Rijksarchief  at  The  Hague,  Mr.  Zook  has  made  excellent  use  ;  and 
he  deals  not  only  with  the  history  of  the  company  at  home  and  of  its 
settlements  abroad,  but  also  with  the  international  disputes  which  led  up 
to  the  second  Anglo-Dutch  war  and  with  the  troubles  between  the  com- 
pany's agents  and  the  West  Indian  planters  over  the  supply  of  slaves. 
A  few  criticisms  may  be  offered.  Justice  is  hardly  done  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Guinea  trade,  and  Mr.  Zook 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  documents  at  the  India  Office  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  The  '  malaguetta  '  of  p.  71  should  have  been  connected 
with  the  '  Guinea  graines  '  of  pp.  3,  4  ;  and  it  might  have  been  explained 
that  the  '  Cape  Corse  '  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  narrative  is 
the  Cape  Coast  of  to-day.  A  map  would  have  been  of  considerable  assistance 
to  the  reader,  and  an  index  would  also  have  been  a  useful  addition. 

W.  F. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  name  any  editorial  task 
of  a  like  character  carried  out  with  greater  thoroughness  and  skill  than  are 
displayed  by  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  (2  vols.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1918),  which  completes  the 
late  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee's  monumental  edition  of  the  letters.  A  hundred 
and  ten  letters  are  for  the  first  time  printed  here,  more  than  half  of  them 
coming  from  the  manuscripts  now  owned  by  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  to  whose 
ancestor  they  were  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Damer ;  and  many  others,  of  which 
parts  only  had  hitherto  been  published,  are  now  given  in  full.  Among  the 
new  letters  from  the  Waller  collection  some  written  to  Mann  during 
Walpole's  visit  to  Italy  in  1740  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  doings  and  hopes 
of  the  pretender's  party  there  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  departure 
of  Charles  Edward  from  Rome  on  his  journey  to  France.  In  another 
newly -printed  letter  to  Lord  Hertford,  written  from  Paris  in  1766,  Walpole 
records  with  amusing  irony  how  on  March  3  Louis  XV  cowed  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  which  had  dared  to  protest  against  the  royal  treatment  of 
the  parliament  of  Brittany.  We  have,  too,  a  large  number  of  letters 
which,  though  now  printed  elsewhere,  were  either  not  printed  when 
Mrs.  Toynbee  produced  her  edition,  or  for  some  other  reason  were  not  included 
in  it.  Of  these  some  letters  to  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  printed  by 
Lord  Ilchester  in  his  Letters  to  Henry  Fox  (1915),  may  be  noticed  here. 
Dr.  Toynbee's  foot-notes  to  the  letters  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
some  he  gives  us  letters  in  reply ;  one  of  these  from  Lord  Holland,  of 
11  June  1765,  not  previously  printed  and  existing  in  the  Waller  collection, 
is  in  reply  to  Walpole's  account  of  the  ministerial  crisis  and  changes  of 
the  month  before,  which  included  Holland's  loss  of  the  pay-office,  and  it 
represents  the  writer  in  a  pleasanter  light  than  that  in  which  he  often 
appears.  A  great  many  letters  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  which  have  already 
appeared  in  Mrs.  Toynbee's  Lettres  de  la  Marquise  du  Deffand  a  Horace 
Walpole  (1912),  complete  all  that  is  known  to  exist  of  Walpole's  side  of  the 
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correspondence.  The  second  part  of  Dr.  Toynbee's  work  consists  of 
'  Additions  and  Corrections '  to  Mrs.  Toynbee's  sixteen  volumes.  The 
corrections  are  comparatively  few  and  for  the  most  part  of  little  impor- 
tance :  the  many  additions  are  largely  derived  from  the  WaUer  collection, 
and  are  furnished  by  entries  made  by  Walpole  in  various  manuscript  books 
and  letters  to  him  which  he  carefully  preserved  and  marked  '  for  illus- 
tration ',  that  is,  obviously,  to  be  used  by  an  editor  as  materials  for  notes 
to  his  own  letters.  They  explain  many  more  or  less  obscure  allusions  in 
the  letters,  and  some  of  them  have  an  interest  of  their  own.  The  present 
volumes  have  full  and  carefully  compiled  indexes  and  a  list  of  letters 
known  to  have  existed  but  now  missing,  which  must  have  taken  much 
time  and  trouble  to  put  together.  W.  H. 

Sir  Francis  Piggott's  pamphlet,  The  Freedom  of  the  Setts  (Oxford  : 
University  Press,  1919),  is  an  historical  examination  of  that  elusive 
doctrine  down  to  1856.  In  its  modern  sense  it  was  first  enunciated  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Silesian  loan  dispute  of  1752-3,  and  the  much  earlier 
vogue  of  the  phrase  '  mare  liberum '  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  treatise. 
The  two  main  points  which  it  makes  are  (a)  the  impossibility  of  our 
consenting  to  forgo  belligerent  rights  in  order  to  enable  neutrals  to  trade 
actively  with  our  enemies  ;  (6)  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  never  gave 
up  such  rights  as  a  principle,  whatever  concessions  she  may  have  made 
from  time  to  time  by  treaties  with  individual  states.  There  is  much 
learning  in  these  pages,  but  no  clear-cut  statement  of  law,  and  the  impres- 
sions they  convey  are  curiously  blurred.  For  '  Earl  Malmesbury  '  on 
p.  42  read  '  Earl  of  Malmesbury  '.  G.  B.  H. 

In  his  Fitzpatrick  lectures  on  Medicine  in  England  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III  Dr.  Arnold  Chaplin  means  by  *  medicine  '  pure  physic, 
and  the  reader  will  find  nothing  about  the  great  surgeons.  Hunter,  Pott, 
Abernethy,  to  whom  the  mind  naturally  turns  when  thinking  of  the  healing 
art  at  this  period  ;  nor  will  he  get  a  description  of  those  medical  systems, 
the  '  solidism  '  of  Cullen  and  the  '  Brunonianism  '  of  Brown,  which  came 
from  North  Britain,  and  made  such  a  stir  in  their  time.  But  he  will  not 
regret  the  absence  of  information  readily  obtainable  elsewhere,  since 
it  enables  the  author  to  give,  in  the  limits  of  these  lectures,  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  matters  hitherto  inadequately  treated.  He  begins  by 
describing  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  societies,  and  the  medical 
press,  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
recruited  its  fellows  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  neither  university 
possessed  a  medical  school.  He  then  tells  us  something  of  the  work  of 
the  more  prominent  fellows,  especially  the  '  honest  pessimist '  Heberden, 
who  despaired  of  the  medical  republic  in  classical  Latin,  and  Baillie, 
whom  he  holds  to  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Bichat  or  Morgagni. 
An  account  is  then  given  of  physicians  who  advanced  general  science,  such 
as  Wells,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Dew,  and  the  first  to  mention  natural 
selection,  and  that  wonderful  genius,  Thomas  Young,  whose  fame  is  so 
unequal  to  his  achievements  and  almost  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  author 
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of  Night  Thoughts.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  medical  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  evils  of  a  divided 
and  incompetent  medical  control  are  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Walcheren. 
The  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  illnesses  and  treatment  of  distin- 
guished men  of  the  period,  including  the  king.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
Almost  any  information  about  Dr.  Johnson  is  interesting,  but  perhaps  the 
detailed  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  is  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  work  appealing  to  the  general  public,  which  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  all  students  of  the  history  of  medicine.  A. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Scholefield  has  written  an  excellent  volume  on  The  Pacific  ; 
its  Pctst  and  Future,  and  the  Policy  of  the  Great  Powers  from  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London  :  John  Murray,  1919).  There  are  numerous  books  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pacific  and  its  problems,  but  in  none  will  be  found 
so  careful  and  discriminating  an  account  of  the  past  history  as  is  here 
given.  It  is  based  mainly  on  the  British  parliamentary  papers,  and,  though 
the  author  has  strong  views,  he  shows  himself  commendably  free  from 
exaggeration  or  prejudice.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Australasian  preten- 
sions that  the  Pacific  should  have  been  held  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
a  British  preserve,  Mr.  Scholefield  proves  to  the  hilt  that  the  failure  of 
the  home  government  to  take  the  colonies  into  their  confidence  and  to 
explain  to  them  the  European  situation,  together  with  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  hesitations  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Derby,  led  to  a  situation 
which  a  little  more  frankness  and  courage  might  have  avoided.  However, 
all  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  belongs  now  to  a  dead  past ;  though  it  has 
an  abiding  moral  for  the  intelligent  reader.  An  occasional  slip  or  misprint 
may  be  corrected  in  another  edition.  The  economist  List  figures  as 
Liszt ;  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  seems  to  be  meant  under  the  title  Earl 
Stanhope  ;  and  Commodore  Perry  appears  as  Commodore  Parry.  Again, 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory  was  not,  as  Mr.  Scholefield 
states,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  under  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  convention  of  1818.  But  when  the  author  is  touching  ground 
familiar  to  him,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  thorough  accuracy. 

H.  E.  E. 

Professor  Georges  Weill's  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis  de  1787  a  1917  (Paris : 
Alcan,  1919)  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  for  this  reason  does  not 
call  for  a  long  notice  in  this  Review.  As  the  first  French  book  dealing  with 
American  history  during  the  period,  it  has,  however,  a  real  claim  to  note, 
and  it  is  a  very  apt  example  of  the  labours  of  the  Franco-American  com- 
mittee, which  is  responsible  for  the  publication.  It  is  a  popular  narrative, 
the  most  distinctive  judgement  expressed  being  a  depreciation  of  Hamilton 
as  '  a  true  Englishman  and  admirer  of  aristocracy  ',  to  the  advantage 
of  Jefferson,  '  a  disciple  of  France  '.    This  view  is  unfamiliar  in  these  days. 

G.  B.  H. 

In  The  West  Florida  Controversy,  1798-1813,  a  study  in  American 
Diplomacy  (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1918)  Mr.  Isaac  Joslin  Cox 
unravels  the  tangled  skein  of  events  which  ended  in  the  acquisition  of 
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this  territory  by  the  United  States.  When  in  1783  England  restored 
the  Floridas  to  Spain,  already  in  possession  since  1763  of  Louisiana,  she 
made  it  possible  for  that  power  to  block  the  southward  expansion  of 
the  Americans.  But  access  to  the  gulf  was  essential  to  their  ever- 
growing western  settlements,  and  their  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
claimed  on  the  grounds  of  usage  and  the  law  of  nations,  was  recognized 
by  Spain  in  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of  1795.  Friction  between 
a  growing  state  and  a  weak  neighbour  is  difficult  to  avoid  and  could  only 
have  ended  in  one  way.  Yet  it  was  fortune  that  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  the  principal  means  of  opening  wide  their  southern  outlet 
to  the  sea.  Napoleon,  who  had  seemed  Louisiana  from  Spain  in  1800, 
sold  it  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  east 
and  west  were  uncertain,  or  could  be  held  to  be  so,  and  it  was  easy  to  claim 
that  they  extended  far  into  west  Florida.  With  this  sword  for  the  diplomat 
and  then  the  discontent  and  revolt  of  Spanish  subjects  and  the  pushful 
enterprise  of  American  frontiersmen,  the  United  States  had  the  excuse, 
as  it  had  the  power,  for  one  annexation  after  another.  In  two  successive 
steps,  1810  and  1812,  it  occupied  west  Florida,  though  not  until  the  treaty 
of  1819,  when  east  Florida  was  purchased  and  the  claims  to  Texas  aban- 
doned, was  the  annexation  finally  settled.  The  course  of  these  events 
Mr.  Cox  has  traced  with  great  fullness  and  considerable  research,  and  his 
conclusion  is  that  it  was  to  the  pioneers,  the  people  in  occupation  of  these 
districts,  who  wished  for  American  sovereignty,  and  not  to  the  diplomats, 
who  blundered,  that  the  final  result  was  primarily  due.  E.  A.  B. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  prize  essay  on  Palmerston  and 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  (Cambridge :  University  Press,  1919),  by  the  late 
Captain  Charles  Sproxton,  for  its  author  fell  in  the  war.  His  essay  shows 
much  research  in  the  English  documents,  and  he  proves  that  Palmerston 
had  one  measure  for  Italy  and  quite  another  for  Hungary,  although  he 
saved  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey.  Students  of  south  Slavonic  and 
Rumanian  history  will  thoroughly  endorse  his  judgement  that  the  failure 
of  the  Magyars  *  was  largely  due  to  the  arrogance  and  injustice  they  had 
displayed  .  .  .  towards  the  neighbouring  races '  (p.  28).  The  description 
of  Ponsonby's  diplomatic  methods  (p.  60)  will  not  surprise  Englishmen 
who  have  lived  abroad,  and  those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  of 
international  politics  will  appreciate  the  author's  choice  of  a  motto  for 
his  essay  :  En  fait  d'histoire  contemporaine  il  n'y  a  de  vrai  que  ce  qu'on 
n'ecrit  point.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  statement  on  p.  76  n.  *, 
that  the  crown  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  was  offered  to  Prince 
'  Arthur '  in  1849,  for  the  duke  of  Connaught  was  not  born  till  1850. 
Perhaps  Prince  '  Alfred  '  is  meant.  Captain  Temperley,  the  historian  of 
Serbia,  contributes  a  memoir  of  the  author,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait. 

W.  M. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas's  paper,  Tfie  War  and  the  Empire  (Oxford  :  University 
Press,  1919),  makes  interesting  deductions  from  the  empire's  experiences 
in  the  war.  There  is  a  clear  differentiation  between  the  feeling  of  nation- 
hood, which  the  war  has  fostered,  and  *  the  much  less  wholesome  senti- 
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ment  of  nationalism  ',  as  developed  in  South  Africa,  Quebec,  and  Ireland. 
The  writer's  admirable  observations  on  how  to  reform  the  teaching  of 
overseas  history  in  English  schools  should  be  utilized  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  G.  B,  H. 

Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntingdon's  World  Power  and  Evolution  (New  Haven, 
Connecticut :  Yale  University  Press,  1919)  is  an  attempt  by  a  specialist 
in  geography  to  explain  the  course  of  civilization,  the  development  of 
racial  character,  the  successive  periods  of  literary  activity  and  decline,  and 
other  historical  processes,  by  an  examination  of  climatic  conditions,  and 
especially  of  atmospheric  humidity  and  of  variability  of  temperature,  as 
affecting  human  beings.  The  use  of  statistics  and  climagraphic  curves  gives, 
perhaps,  an  appearance  of  precision  hardly  to  be  expected  where  the  data  are 
necessarily  insufficient  and  where  a  good  deal  of  speculation  is  inevitable. 
But  the  direction  of  attention  to  climate  as  affecting  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health,  is  perhaps  useful  if  it  is  not  exaggerated.  A.  G. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davenport's  Parliament  and  the  Taxpayer  (London :  Skeffing- 
ton,  1919)  contains  a  well-informed  sketch  of  the  growth  of  parliamentary 
control  over  expenditure  written  in  sprightly  and  sometimes  extravagant 
phrase,  though  we  do  not  think  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  parlia- 
mentary committees  (pp.  120-1)  will  bear  examination.  The  wider  topic 
of  parliamentary  control  over  taxation  is  excluded  from  consideration, 
but  within  the  limits  imposed  upon  it  Mr.  Davenport's  little  volume 
will  be  found  useful  by  students  of  constitutional  history.  He,  like  his 
introducer,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  to-day,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  both  are  not  pursuing  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 
They  seem  (pp.  Ill  ff.)  to  want  parliament  to  prevent  the  administrative 
departments  from  spending  sums  which  parliament  has  itself  raised  and 
given  to  those  departments  to  spend,  or  in  other  words  to  become  the 
departments  itself.  The  problem  is  like  that  suggested  by  James  I's 
question,  '  Can  I  issue  a  prohibition  against  myself  ?  '  No  constitutional 
machinery  can  protect  constituencies  and  parliaments  against  their  own 
spendthrift  moods,  but  the  economy  always  comes  when  the  taxation 
consequent  upon  extravagance  has  made  a  sufficient  impression. 

A.  F.  P. 

The  bibliography  in  Dr.  Carl  Russell  Fish's  Introduction  to  the  Historij 
of  American  Diplomacy  is  useful,  but  the  letter-press  is  hardly  up  to 
the  standard  of  other  volumes  in  the  series  of  Helps  for  Students  of  History 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (no.  19, 
1919).  There  is  only  one  mention  of  Canada,  and  that  a  passing  allusion. 
Dr.  Fish  says  that  Canning  in  his  famous  phrase  showed  a  desire  to  extricate 
America  from  its  isolation,  and  mix  it  in  European  affairs  :  it  has  not 
generally  been  considered  to  bear  this  interpretation.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Venezuela  crisis,  nor  of  Disraeli's  attitude 
towards  America.  The  foreword  suggests  it  was  wiitten  under  pressure. 
When  the  pressure  is  eased  we  hope  Dr.  Fish  will  rewrite  the  pamphlet, 
for  there  is  room  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  from  his  pen.  B. 
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Dr.  Robert  H.  Murray,  in  his  Short  Guide  to  the  Principal  Classes  of 
Documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin  (London  :  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919),  has  produced  a  much-needed 
summary  of  all  the  materials  preserved  in  the  Dublin  Record  Office, 
'  based  on  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Record  Commissioners,  the  Reports 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  and  personal  knowledge '.  The  documents  are 
grouped  according  to  the  office,  court,  or  other  body  from  which  they 
proceed.  The  period  of  each  series  of  documents  is  given,  and  its  character 
briefly  indicated.  Calendars  and  indexes,  if  in  existence,  are  mentioned, 
and  some  useful  observations  made.  In  a  brief  summary  of  this  kind, 
extending  only  to  64  pages,  much  important  information  is  necessarily 
excluded,  and  complete  accuracy  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  ;  but  as 
Dr.  Murray  generally  gives  references  to  his  authorities  some  gaps  can  be 
filled  and  fuller  and  more  exact  statements  obtained.  Thus  on  p.  24  he 
says,  *  The  Kilkenny  Confederates  records  comprise  the  Roll  of  Associa- 
tion ',  &c.,  but  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  deputy  keeper  shows  that 
all  the  most  valuable  of  these  records,  including  that  mentioned,  are  now 
missing,  and  that,  not  because  Colonel  Solomon  Richards  in  1654  *  was 
unable  to  secure  many  of  them  ',  but  because  after  they  were  used  at  the 
court  of  transplantation  (1655-6)  and  carefully  indexed,  and  again  used 
at  the  court  of  claims  (1662-9)  and  stored  at  Dublin,  they  appear  to  have 
been  burned,  along  with  many  other  documents,  in  the  fire  that  broke 
out  in  the  council  office  on  15  April  1711.  Hence  too,  no  doubt,  it  is  that 
several  series  of  existing  documents  of  the  privy  council  commence  with 
the  year  1711.  When  briefly  summarizing  the  contents  of  the  Liber  Albus 
and  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church  (p.  59)  reference  might  have  been 
usefully  made  to  Dr.  Lawlor's  careful  calendars  of  these  collections  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Misprints  are  few,  but  we 
notice  on  the  same  page  *  Carta  de  Forestra '  and  *  Confirmation  Car- 
tar  um '.  G.  H.  0. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche  Geschiedenis  en 
Oudheidkunde  (5th  ser.,  vi),  besides  Dr.  Japikse's  usual  surveys  of  Dutch 
historical  literature,  have  several  articles  of  considerable  interest.  Jonkheer 
B.  M.  de  Jonge  van  Ellemeet  gives  in  part  1  an  article  on  the  mark- 
system  in  Drenthe  which  supplies  a  commentary  on  his  map  of  the  marks 
in  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  recently  published 
in  Professor  Blok's  historical  atlas,  and  gives  useful  information  about 
the  agrarian  system,  drawn  mainly  from  manuscript  sources  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  An  elaborate  article  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Haak,  in 
parts  2  and  3,  appearing  appropriately  in  the  year  of  Oldenbarneveld's 
tercentenary,  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the  sources  of  information  on 
the  origin  of  the  campaign  of  1600  do  not  warrant  the  accepted  view 
which  attributes  to  that  early  date  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between 
Oldenbarneveld  and  Maurice.  C. 
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Barony  and  Thanage 

WHEN  the  officials  of  the  king's  courts  said  of  a  man  not 
only  that  he  held  a  barony  {tenuit  baaronim)  but  also  that 
he  held  by  barony  {tenuit  per  baroniam),  what  did  they  mean  ? 
Was  tenure  by  barony  realjy  a  distinct  and  certain  mode  of  tenure 
to  be  classed  as  such  with  tenure  by  knight-service  or  by  ser- 
jeanty  ;  or  was  it  merely  a  variety  of  tenure  by  knight-service, 
from  which  it  was  distinguished  only  by  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  relief  to  be  paid  and  by  '  a  few  legal  consequences  of 
a  subordinate  kind  '  ?  ^  Was  barony  a  dignity  conferring  on 
the  holder  a  title  of  honour  and  the  right  to  be  summoned  to 
the  king's  council  in  the  twelfth  century  as  in  the  twentieth  ? 
For  many  a  year  English  lawyers  and  historians  have  debated 
these  questions  without  finding  satisfactory  answers  to  any  but 
the  last.  However  the  case  may  be  with  the  lawyers,  the  historians 
are  now  convinced  that  whatever  tenure  by  barony  may  have 
been,  it  never  gave  a  man  the  right  to  be  summoned  to  the 
king's  council,  though  it  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  attending 
it  if  summoned.^  Most  of  them,  too,  are  agreed  that  tenure  by 
barony  never  conferred  on  the  tenant  a  title  of  honour,  though 
some  demur  to  this,  having  in  mind  the  Barons  of  Burford, 
Greystoke,  and  Stafford.  But  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
determining  what  tenure  by  barony  was. 

Yet  a  difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure  by 
knight-service  there  must  have  been.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  over  a  dozen  baronies  in  England  that  were 
not  held  by  knight-service  at  all,^  there  is  the  matter  of  the  relief. 

*  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  u  259. 

^  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ( 1 164),  c.  xi :  '  Archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  et  universi 
qui  de  rege  tenent  in  capite,  et  habent  possessiones  suas  de  domino  rege  sicut  baroniam 
.  .  .  et  sicut  barones  ceteri,  debent  interesse  iudiciis  curiae  regis  cum  baronibus.  .  .  .' 

*  e.  g.  the  comage  baronies  of  Cumberland ;  see  below,  pp.  183  £f.  The  existence  of 
such  baronies  is  distinctly  implied  in  Magna  Carta,  c.  2,  which  expressly  deals  only 
with  the  reliefs  due  from  fiefs  held  by  knight-service. 
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Long  after  the  reasonable  relief  for  a  knight's  fee  had  been  fixed 
at  100s.,  the  relief  for  a  barony  held  by  knight-service  remained 
variable  at  the  king's  pleasure,^  and  when  fixed  by  Magna  Carta 
(c.  2),  was  fixed  at  £100  as  against  IOO5.  for  a  knight's  fee.- 
Mr.  Round  has  recently  pointed  out  ^  that  Magna  Carta  by  thus 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  relief  due  from  a  barony  and 
that  due  from  a  knight's  fee  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  baron,  the  man  who  held  by  barony,  and  the  knight,  the  man 
who  held  by  simple  knight-service.  As  he  has  also  proved  that 
the  distinction  between  the  reliefs  was  in  no  way  dependent 
either  on  the  amount  of  land  held  or  on  the  amount  of  knight- 
service  due  from  it,  save  that  single  fee  baronies  paid  but  IOO5.,* 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  was  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  distinction  between  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure 
by  knight-service. 

Then  there  are  the  '  legal  consequences  of  a  subordinate 
kind '.  In  his  famous  chapter  on  Dignities,  Bracton,  after 
describing  the  creation  of  an  earl,  goes  on  :  '  Sunt  et  alii,  potentes 
sub    rege,    qui    dicuntur    barones ',    distinguishing    them    from 

*  vavasores  '  and  '  milites  ',  to  whom  he  ascribes  no  power  under 
the  king,  though  calling  the  former  '  viri  magnae  dignitatis  ', 
or  more  shortly,  '  magnatae  '.^  Then  in  another  chapter,  after 
recounting  how  a  manor,  '  si  sit  caput  baroniae  ',  may  not  be 
assigned  in  dower  nor  partitioned  among  co-heirs,^   he  adds, 

*  Quod  dicitur  de  baronia,  non  est  observandum  in  vavasoria, 
vel  aliis  minoribus  feodis  quam  baronia,  quia  caput  non  habent 
sicut  baronia  ;  et  quod  dicitur  de  baronia  et  barone,  servari 
debet  in  comitatu  et  comite  '.'  Clearly,  in  Bracton 's  eyes  the 
distinction  between  baronia  and  vavasoria,  that  is,  between  tenure 
by  barony  and  tenure  by  knight-service,^  lay  in  the  possession 
of  a  caput  baroniae,  just  as  that  between  barons  and  vavasors 

*  Glanvill,  ix.  4  ;   Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  24. 

^  This  was  the  relief  recently  established  as  reasonable  for  a  barony  in  Normandy 
Tres  Ancien  Coutumier,  c.  Ixxxv),  but  the  English  exchequer  for  fiscal  purposes 
deemed  a  barony  to  contain  13i  knights'  fees  and  exacted  1  mark  from  a  baron 
against  1  shilling  from  a  knight  (Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  29G,  c.  1222),  and  when  the 
Charter  was  confirmed  in  1297,  this  ratio  was  established  between  their  reliefs,  the 
baron's  being  reduced  to  100  marks,  i.  e.  131  times  a  knight's. 

'  '  "  Barons  "  and  "  Knights  "  in  the  Great  Charter ' :  Magna  Carta  Connnemoration 
Essays,  p.  71.  *  Ibid.  pp.  64  fT. 

*  Bracton,  De  Legibua  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae  (Rolls  Series),  i.  8. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  39  (pp.  59,  61).  If  the  lands  were  divided,  the  caput  went  to  the  eldest 
daughter  or  her  heirs;  but  it  was  pleaded  in  1218  that  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
England,  it  had  been  the  king's  prerogative  right  that  if  any  of  his  barons  died  leaving 
daughters  as  his  heirs,  and  the  elder-bom  daughters  had  been  married  in  their  father's 
lifetime,  the  king  might  give  the  youngest  daughter  to  one  of  his  knights  with  the 
whole  of  her  father's  lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  elder  sisters  {Bracton's  Note-book, 
pi.  12).  '  Bracton,  De  Legibus,  ii.  39.  §  6. 

'  Guilhiermoz,  Essai  sur  Vorigine  de  la  noblesse  en  France  au  moyen  dge,  p.  64,  n.  31 . 
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lay  in  the  possession  of  power  under  the  king.  Yet  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  power  barons  had,  nor  why  their  fiefs  had  capita, 
the  inheritance  of  which  was  determined  by  special  rules.  In 
other  words,  he  does  not  tell  us  what  tenure  by  barony  was. 

There  were  other  differences  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight-service,  between  the  baron  and  the  knight. 
A  knight's  fee  could  be  divided  and  subdivided  to  any  extent  ; 
but  a  barony,  although  the  lands  composing  it  were  equally 
subject  to  division,  was  regarded  as  an  indivisible  whole,^  a  whole, 
moreover,  that  retained  its  identity  even  when  it  had  escheated 
to  the  Crown  or  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  holder  of  another 
barony  ;  ^  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  whereas  the  tenants  of  other 
escheated  fees  became  tenants  ut  de  corona,  the  tenants  of  an 
escheated  barony  continued  to  hold  lU  de  baronia?  As  a  rule, 
heirs  of  full  age  could  take  immediate  possession  of  their  inheri- 
tance without  waiting  to  do  homage,  but  when  a  baron  died 
the  king  retained  the  barony  in  his  own  hands  until  the  heir  had 
given  security  for  the  relief.*  When  a  tenant  by  barony  was 
amerced,  the  amount  was  not  fixed  by  the  sheriff  or  the  justice 
but  before  the  king  in  council,  and  always  at  a  higher  rate,  so 
that  where  other  men  were  amerced  at  IO5.  or  2O5.,  a  baron  was 
amerced  at  100s.  at  least,  whence  the  phrase  '  amerciatur  ut 
baro  '.^  In  consequence,  those  who  could  do  so  were  on  occasion 
only  too  anxious  to  claim  that  their  tenure  was  not  by  barony, 
even  when  like  Thomas  de  Furnival  they  had  for  many  years 
been  summoned  to  parliament  and  were  indubitably  barons  in 
the  modern  sense.^  Conversely,  since  tenants  by  barony  could 
not  be  called  to  take  any  oath  on  any  jury,  we  have  men  claiming 
to  hold  by  barony  although  they  had  never  been  summoned  to 
parliament.'  These  legal  consequences  of  tenure  by  barony 
may  be  as  unimportant  as  Maitland  thought  them  ;  but  they 
are  not  insignificant,  and  they  call  for  explanation. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  the  need  for  an  official 
definition  of  tenure  by  barony  did  not  arise  until  long  after  its 
nature  had  been  so  completely  forgotten  that  Littleton  did  not 
even  mention  it  in  his  Treatise  of  Tenures.  It  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  when  a  crop  of  peerage  cases  called  attention  to  the 
tenure  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  lawyers 
and  antiquaries  set  to  work  to  ascertain  its  nature.  Despite 
the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held  by  peerage  lawyers,  Coke's 

*  Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  pp.  45-9.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  189  £f. 

»  Ihid.  pp.  169-71,  199.    Cf.  DUilogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  10  f  ;  Magna  Carta,  c.  43. 

*  Glanvill,  ix.  6. 

°  Baronia  Anglica,  pp.  102  ff.  ;  cf.  Magna  Carta,  c.  21  ;  Year  Book,  3  Edward  II 
(Selden  Soc),  p.  79. 

*  Lords^  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  3rd  report,  p.  253. 

'  Ralph  Everdon  in  1374  (Pike,  ConstitiUional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  95). 
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perverse  distortions  of  thirteenth-century  law  need  not  detain 
us.  Selden's  views  deserve  more  respect.  In  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
he  advanced  the  theory  that  tenure  by  barony  was  but  a  variety 
of  tenure  by  knight-service  and  that  all  tenants-in-chief  by 
knight-service  were  barons,  though  they  were  distinguished  as 
greater  or  lesser  by  the  amount  of  land  they  held  and  were 
called  barons  or  knights  accordingly.*  This  theoiy  has  practically 
held  the  field  down  to  the  present  day,  but  it  ignores  the  differences 
between  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure  by  knight-service  noted 
above.  To  these  Madox  again  drew  attention  in  his  Baronia 
Anglica,  showing  that  Selden  had  set  them  aside  too  lightly. 
Then  in  his  turn  he  put  forward  the  theoiy  that  only  '  the  King's 
Homagers  holding  of  him  by  Barony  '  were  properly  called  barons.^ 
He  was,  however,  no  more  able  than  Selden  to  account  for  the 
differences  we  have  noted  or  to  show  what  tenure  by  barony 
was  ;  and  at  the  end  he  could  only  say  that  '  barony  was  knight- 
service  embaronied,  that  is,  knight-service  enlarged  and  erected  into 
a  barony,  or,  if  you  please,  made  a  barony  at  its  first  creation  '.^ 

Between  these  two  theories,  in  one  form  or  another,  opinion 
has  wavered  from  that  day  to  this.  Madox's  failure  to  define 
tenure  by  barony  led  Hallam  to  set  aside  his  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  barony  as  a  tenure  distinct  from  that  by  knight- 
service  in  favour  of  a  theory  essentially  the  same  as  Selden's.* 
But  the  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1819  to 
report  on  the  dignity  of  a  peer  found  Madox's  arguments  incon- 
trovertible, supported  as  they  were  by  a  new  piece  of  evidence, 
namely,  the  advice  given  to  Edward  I  in  1292  by  his  prelates, 
earls,  and  barons  that  '  the  right  of  succession  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  decided  as  the  right  of  succession  to  earldoms, 
baronies,  and  other  impartible  tenures  {aliis  temiris  impartibilibus) 
was  to  be  decided  '.  The  committee's  comment  on  this  was  that 
as  the  lands  called  earldoms  and  baronies  were  certainly  partible 
inheritances,  the  answer  must  have  applied  to  something  distinct 
from  the  land,  '  which  ',  they  conceived,  '  could  only  have  been 
the  dignity  of  Earl  or  Baron  '.^  This  comment  has  been  accepted 
by  peerage  lawyers  as  authoritative,  agreeing  as  it  does  with 
Coke's  famous  comments  on  the  Chester  case  in  assuming  that 
there  were  in  the  thirteenth  century  '  inheritances  of  honor 
and  dignity  ' — of  which  barony  was  one — separable  from  the 
tenure  of  lands.*  Constitutional  historians,  however,  preferring 
facts  to  authority  and  observing  that  the  '  dignity  '  of  baron 
conferred  on  the  holder  no  ascertainable  right  even  to  a  title  of 
honour  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  have  agreed  not  only 

«  Pp.  690  ff.,  2nd  edition.  «  p.  134.  »  Ibid.  p.  241. 

*  Middle  Ages,  iii.  11  ff.  »  Lords'  Reports,  i.  207. 

*  C!oko's  Commcniaries  on  Littleton  (ed.  Hargrave  and  Butler,  1794),  p.  165. 
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in  rejecting  the  lords'  conclusion  but  also  in  ignoring  their 
argument.  Therefore,  when  seeking  in  their  turn  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  tenure  by  barony,  some,  like  Stubbs^  and  Mr.  Round,^ 
have  followed  Hallam  in  ignoring  Madox's  arguments,  while 
others,  like  Maitland  and  Pike,  have  taken  them  into  account ; 
but  all  have  ended  in  effect  by  supporting  Selden's  theory. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  History  of  English  Law  will  make 
the  present  state  of  opinion  clear.  '  As  regards  the  land  law 
it  is  to  all  appearance  the  relief  and  the  relief  only  that  differences 
the  barony  from  an  aggregate  of  knights'  fees  or  makes  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  tenure  by  barony.'  The  other  incidents  of  tenure, 
aid,  wardship,  marriage,  escheat,  being  the  same,  the  other 
differences,  being  of  a  subordinate  kind,  '  will  not  justify  us  in 
co-ordinating  tenure  by  barony  with  the  other  tenures,  such 
as  knight-service  and  serjeanty  '.  Especially,  '  the  statement  that 
a  man  holds  a  barony,  or  a  parcel  of  knights'  fees,  of  the  king, 
tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  relationship  between  him  and  his 
tenants,  and  does  not  even  tell  us  that  he  has  any  tenants  at  all  '.^ 
To  which  may  be  added  this  from  Pike's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  House  of  Lords  :  '  The  Barons  .  .  .  merely  as  Barons,  held  no 
office  and  the  descent  of  their  lands  was  untrammelled  by  any  of 
thQ  difficulties  incident  to  the  descent  of  offices.'  *  The  learning 
of  these  writers  has  rightly  earned  the  deepest  respect  for  their 
opinions  on  any  point  of  medieval  constitutional  history,  and  it 
is  only  with  diffidence  that  the  boldest  would  dissent  from  their 
views  ;  but  in  this  case  their  conclusions  leave  too  many  questions 
unanswered  to  be  accepted  as  final  without  further  inquiry. 
Why,  for  instance,  if  a  barony  was  but  a  parcel  of  knights'  fees, 
was  it,  unlike  other  parcels  of  knights'  fees,  regarded  as  impartible 
and  indestructible  ?  Why  had  it  a  caput,  which  they  might  not 
have  ?  Why  was  the  descent  of  that  caput  determined  by  special 
rules  ?  Why  did  the  magnates  in  1292  call  tenure  by  barony 
impartible  when  lands  so  held  were  constantly  being  partitioned 
among  co-heirs  ?  Why  did  all  tenants  by  barony  pay  the  same 
relief  whether  they  held  two  knights'  fees  or  200  ?  Why  were 
they  amerced  before  the  king  in  council  and  not  by  the  king's 
justices  as  other  tenants-in-chief  were,  and  always  at  a  higher 
rate  ?     Why  were  they  exempt  from  service  on  juries  ?      Above 

*  '  In  one  aspect  any  of  the  king's  dependents  are  barons  ;  in  another,  the  barony 
signifies  a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees.  But  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
reduce  the  territorial  baronies  to  any  fixed  area  of  extension,  it  is  probable  that 
the  title  or  dignity  of  baron,  or  king's  baron,  involves,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
English  history,  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  royal  vassal  or  tenant-in-chief '  : 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  395-6. 

^  '  To  hold  per  baroniam  was,  in  the  first  instance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
hold  ut  baro,  as  a  tenant-in-chief  '  :  Peerage  and  Pedigree,  i.  359. 

3  Hist,  of  Engl.  Law,  i.  259,  241.  *  p.  28. 
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all,  why  did  Bracton  classify  barons  with  earls  and  distinguish 
them  from  other  magnates  as  having  power  under  the  king, 
if  as  barons  they  held  no  office  and  had  no  jurisdictional  power  ? 
While  these  questions  remain  unanswered  we  cannot  claim  to 
know  what  tenure  by  barony  was. 

To  seek  in  the  first  instance  among  English  sources  for  fresh 
evidence  is  probably  useless.  For,  as  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  the  documentary  evidence  is  too  fragmentary  to  be 
easily  interpreted  ;  and  as  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  our 
records  first  became  copious  and  continuous,  feudalism  as  an 
administrative  and  military  system  was  already  in  decay. 
English  institutions,  however,  are  but  local  variations  of  European 
ones,  and  we  must  look  to  foreign,  and  particularly  to  French, 
sources  for  aid  in  interpreting  English  one&.  As  it  happens, 
this  method  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  investigating  the  problem 
of  tenure  by  barony.  For  baro  and  baronia  are  words  of  French 
origin  unused  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely  that  the  Normans,  who  carried 
these  words  to  Sicily  and  to  Scotland,^  using  them  always  with 
the  same  meaning,  used  them  with  another  in  England,  bound 
as  this  country  was  to  Normandy  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
so  much  more  closely  than  either  of  the  others  ever  was.  As 
Mr.  Haskins  has  pointed  out,^  '  Wholly  distinct  the  two  adminis- 
trations '  of  England  and  Normandy  '  cannot  have  been  ;  for 
so  long  as  kingship  was  ambulatory  and  the  government  centred 
in  the  royal  household,  a  considerable  number  of  the  king's 
officers  must  have  been  common  to  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy, 
and  even  when  other  departments  became  stationary,  the 
chancery  and  the  chapel  continued  to  follow  the  king  '.  When, 
therefore,  in  English  documents  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  we  find  baro  and  baronia  used  technically,  especially 
in  opposition  to  vavasor  and  vavasoria,^  the  presumption  is  strong 
that  they  bear  the  same  meaning  as  they  do  in  Norman  documents 
of  the  same  period.  M,  Guilhiermoz  has  used  this  argument  to 
prove  that  in  England  as  in  Normandy  vavasor  and  vavasoria 
were  technical  names  for  the  simple  knight  and  his  holding  as 
opposed  to  the  baron  and  his  barony  ;  it  is  just  as  valid  in  respect 
of  baro  and  baronia. 

What  then  was  the  meaning  attached  to  these  words  in 
Normandy  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ?  Baro  is  a  Low 
Latin  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  first  met  with  in  French 
documents  of  the  eighth  century,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  vir 

'  Guilhiermoz,  p.  158,  n.  54  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  pp.  3,  23-4. 
'  p.  112. 

*  e.  g.  in  Henry  I's  letter  ordering  the  holding  of  the  courts  of  the  shire  and  the 
hundred. 
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with  just  the  same  sense  of  '  man  '  as  opposed  to  '  woman  ', 
a  use  that  survived  in  our  own  law-books  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  phrase  '  baro  et  feme  '.  Soon  its  meaning  was 
narrowed,  first  to  '  vassal '  and  then  to  '  king's  vassal ',  '  tenant- 
in-chief  '  ;  and  at  last,  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
baro,  without  losing  its  other  meanings,  became  the  technical 
and  juridical  name  of  the  possessor  of  certain  rights  of  public 
justice  which  the  thirteenth-century  lawyers  called  '  la  haute 
justice  '}  At  this  point  there  emerged  a  difference  between 
Normandy  and  the  rest  of  France.  In  France  these  rights  were 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  castellary  (castellaria),  that  is, 
of  a  castle  with  the  surrounding  district  whence  it  drew  its  supplies 
of  food,  labour,  and  men,  which  thus  became  the  fundamental 
unit  of  political  organization  from  all  points  of  view,  judicial, 
military,  administrative,  fiscal,  and  commercial.^  In  Normandy, 
however,  where  the  dukes  kept  firm  control  over  castle-building, 
there  were  many  fiefs  in  which  the  lord  had  the  rights  usually 
attached  to  a  castellary  but  no  castle.  In  the  duchy,  therefore, 
baro  became  a  technical  name  to  distinguish  the  possessor  of 
those  rights,  whether  he  had  a  castle  or  not,  from  the  vavasor, 
or  simple  knight,  who  had  no  such  rights,  baronia  being  used 
in  opposition  to  vavasoria  to  designate  both  the  fief  to  which 
those  rights  were  attached  and  the  tenure  by  which  it  was 
held.=^ 

What  those  rights  of  public  justice  were,  we  know  partly  from 
charters,  partly  from  the  statements  of  Norman  custom  known 
as  the  '  Consuetudines  et  lusticie  ',*  compiled  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  '  Tres  Ancien  Coutumier  ',^  compiled 
about  a  century  later.  From  these  it  appears  that  all  barons, 
in  addition  to  the  purely  feudal  rights  of  civil  justice  that  every 
lord  exercised  in  his  manor  as  of  right,  had  as  barons  rights  of 
justice  by  virtue  of  which  the  duel  could  be  held  and  the  penalty 
of  death  or  mutilation  could  be  inflicted,  though  the  one  was 
limited  to  civil  causes  and  the  other  to  the  baron's  own  thieves 
taken  in  the  act  or  with  the  stolen  goods  on  them.^    Both  were 

*  Guilhiermoz,  op.  cit.  pp.  156  ff.  ;   cf.  Haskins,  op.  cit.  p.  28. 

'^  Guilhiermoz,  pp.  143,  158  ;  cf.  Powicke,  The  Loss  oj  Norithandy,  pp.  38-9,  55-6, 
265  ff. 

*  Guilhiermoz,  p.  154.  *  Printed  by  Guilhiermoz,  pp.  281  ff. 

*  Edited  by  E.  J.  Tardif  in  Coulumiers  de  Normayidie  (Societe  de  I'Histoire  de 
Normandie). 

*  Const,  et  lust.  c.  8 :  '  Nulli  licuit  .  .  .  de  membris  suis  hominem  dampnare  sine 
iudicio,  nisi  in  tali  actu  vel  f orisfacto  inventus  est  pro  quo  membrum  perdere  debuisset 
et  ibidem  perdidisset,  et  nisi  per  indicium  curie  domini  Normannie  de  hoc  quod  ad 
eum  pertinet  vel  iudicio  curie  baronum  de  hoc  quod  ad  barones.'  Tres  Ancien  Coutu- 
mier, c.  xli :  '  Tuit  chevalier  e  tuit  sergent  {vavassores  in  the  Latin  version)  ont  en  leur 
terres  leur  justice  de  battaille  en  cause  citeine  {in  civili  causa)  e  quant  li  champions 
sera  vaincuz,  il  avront  Ix  s.  e  j  denier  de  la  recreandise.    E  la  justice  de  leur  larrons 
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'  pleas  of  the  sword  ',  which  the  dukes  claimed  as  their  own, 
insisting  that  such  of  their  vassals  as  possessed  them  did  so  by 
ducal  grant,  explicit  or  implicit.^  There  were  other  pleas  of  the 
sword  to  which  that  name  was  afterwards  restricted — house- 
breaking (hamfare),  arson,  rape,  robbery,  and  assault  in  pro- 
tected places  such  as  the  duke's  high  road,  together  with  homicide 
open  or  secret  {murdrum),  and  the  justice  of  the  host  and  of  money  ^ 
— one  or  more  of  which  might  be  held  by  a  baron  ;  but  they  were 
not  of  the  essence  of  barony  as  the  other  pleas  were. 

Holding  pleas  of  the  sword,  the  Norman  baron  was  more  than 
a  feudal  lord,  he  was  a  ducal  officer,  albeit  an  hereditary  one  ; 
and  his  barony  was  more  than  a  fief,  it  was  an  administrative 
unit.  The  legal  consequences  are  interesting.  Most  Norman 
baronies  were  fees  of  the  hauberk,  that  is  to  say,  were  held  by 
knight-service,  and  as  such  were  subject  to  the  rights  of  wardship, 
relief,  and  aids  claimed  by  the  duke  in  all  such  fees  ;  ^  but  the 
relief  for  a  barony,  unlike  that  for  a  vavasory,  remained  arbitrary 
down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,^  when  it  was  fixed  at 
£100  as  against  £15  for  a  single  knight's  fee.^  In  Normandy 
equal  division  among  males  was  the  rule  of  succession  ;  but  the 
dukes  insisted  that  the  barony,  like  the  great  fiefs  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  hereditary  offices  of  count  or  viscount,  like 
the  duchy  itself,  was  indivisible  and  must  descend  entire  to  the 
eldest  son.^  In  a  vavasory,  however  large,  no  one  manor  had 
precedence  of  the  others,  and  the  lord  had  no  court  with  juris- 
diction in  all  his  manors  ;  but  in  every  barony,  however  small, 
there  was  one  castle  or  manor,  known  as  the  mansio  capitalis, 
where  the  lord  had  a  court  in  which  his  pleas  of  the  sword  were 
held  for  all  the  men  of  the  barony.'    Finally,  where  the  simple 

avront  il  e  leur  chatiex.'  Cf.  c.  lix :  'Chascuns  sires  oit  plez  de  son  larron  e  sa  s^^norie 
en  sa  terre,  esceptez  les  plez  qui  apartienent  au  due.  .  .  .' 
'  Powicke,  op.  cil.  p.  81. 

*  Const,  et  lust.  c.  9 ;  Tres  Ancien  Coutumier,  cc.  liii,  Ixx.  The  list  of  pleas  of  the 
sword  in  the  last  should  be  compared  with  the  list  of  pleas  of  the  Crown  in  Cnut's 
Laws,  cc.  12-15,  64. 

*  Haskins,  op.  cit.  p.  19. 

*  Tr^s  Ancien  Coutumier,  c.  xlvii :  'Quens  (Comes)  relevera  sa  comt^e  si  comme 
conte,  e  li  baron  sa  baronic  de  leur  segnors  selons  la  coutume  du  pais :  le  fieu  de 
hauberc  si  comme  il  doit.  Li  autre  tenement  seront  relev6  par  acres,  e  chascone 
acre  de  terre  dona  xii  deniers  e  del  chevel  manoir  v  s.' 

*  Ibid.  c.  Ixxxv :  'Les  baronies  sont  relevees  en  vers  le  roi  par  c.  livres.  Fiez  de 
chevalier  est  releveez  chascuns  par  xv  livres  de  qui  que  il  soit  tenuz,  ou  del  roi  en  chief 
ou  d'autre.'  M.  Tardif  has  shown  that  the  first  part  of  the  Coutumier,  ending  at 
c.  Ixv,  is  older  than  the  second,  which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  •  Powicke,  pp.  67-9,  68,  101. 

^  An  assize  was  made  at  Domfront  in  1155  that  all  tenants-in-chief  in  Normandy 
might  if  they  wished  summon  all  trials  by  battle  to  their  mansio  capitalis :  ibid. 
p.  86  n.  We  may  compare  this  with  the  Leges  Henrici,  c.  55,  which  allows  every  lord 
to  summon  his  man  to  stand  to  right  in  his  court,  and  if  the  man  lives  in  the  remotest 
manor  of  the  honor,  he  must  still  go  to  the  plea. 
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knight,  when  in  the  mercy  of  the  duke,  paid  IO5.,  the  baron, 
like  the  count,  the  archbishop,  the  bishop,  and  the  abbot,  had 
to  pay  £100.1 

The  resemblance  between  the  obligations  and  legal  conse- 
quences of  tenure  by  barony  in  Normandy  and  in  England  is  so 
close  that  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  the  explanation 
must  not  have  been  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  that  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other,  barony  was  an  hereditary  office 
to  which  were  attached  rights  of  public  justice.  That  English 
barons  had  courts  we  know  ;  but  did  they  have  them  as  barons, 
and  was  having  a  court  so  much  the  essence  of  barony  that  all 
who  had  such  courts  were  deemed  to  hold  by  barony  ?  If  so, 
what  justiciary  rights  did  barons  have  in  England  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  the  meaning  attached  to  baro  in  the  earliest  English 
documents  in  which  it  is  found. 

Old  English  law  was,  of  course,  never  abrogated  and  French  law  introduced 
by  a  comprehensive  enactment  after  the  Conquest.  .  .  .  The  Norman  lord 
usually  got  his  title  and  claimed  his  rights  on  the  strength,  not  of  separate 
and  express  grants,  but  of  a  general  assignment  of  all  the  titles  and  rights 
that  had  been  possessed  by  his  Saxon  predecessors.^ 

So  it  is  without  surprise  that  we  find  that  it  was  as  the  Norman 
equivalent  of  the  Saxon  thegn  that  baro  was  first  used  in  England. 
For  long,  indeed,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  old  name  would 
not  hold  its  own  against  the  newcomer.  Many  of  the  Conqueror's 
charters  were  addressed  to  'alle  mine  thegnes'  just  as  Edward 
the  Confessor's  had  been,  ministri  or  ballivi  being  used  as 
the  equivalent  in  the  Latin  versions.^  In  Domesday  Book  itself 
the  barones  were  but  rarely  mentioned,  whereas  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots  as  well  as  great  Norman  lords  like  Earl 
Hugh  and  Ilbert  de  Lacy  are  called  taini}  Baro  is  indeed 
used  in  both  the  French  and  the  Latin  versions  of  the  '  Leis 
Willelme  '  (1090-1135)  instead  of  the  '  thegn  '  of  the  Saxon  laws 
incorporated  in  them  ;  but  in  the  'Instituta  Cnuti'  (c.  1103), 
the  earliest  of  the  Latin  versions  of  Cnut's  laws,  neither  baro 
nor  vavasor  occurs,  the  writer  preferring  '  liberalis  homo,  id 
est  Thegen  '  for  the  one  and  '  mediocris  homo  '  for  the  other. 
Similarly,  the  writer  of  the  '  Consiliatio  Cnuti'  (c.  1110)  uses 
'  procer  uel  uirro  '  for  thegn,  not  baro.     Even  in  the   '  Leges 

'  Tres  Ancien  Coutumier,  c.  Ivi :  '  Si  quens  {comes)  ou  barons  ou  archevesques 
ou  evesques  ou  abes  est  chaux  en  merci,  il  en  paiera  c  livres,  chevaliers  paiera  al  moina 
XV 8.  ou  neant ;   vilains  ou  bas  homs  vs.  ou  neant.' 

*  Vinogradoff,  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  pp.  2-3. 

^  Ellis,  Introduction  to  Domesday,  i.  46  n.  Compare  the  charters  in  H.  W.  C.  Davis's 
Regesta  Regum  Normannorum  with  those  in  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  iv.  195  ff. 

*  Domesday  Book,  i.  56  b. 
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Hcnrici '  (c.  1115)  not  only  do  we  have  the  phrase  '  thaini  uel 
baronis  ',•  but  *  thainus  '  is  constantly  used  where  we  might 
expect  baro.  Before  Henry  I's  death,  however,  baro  seems 
to  have  ousted  all  its  rivals  ;  and  in  the  late  *  Leges  Edwardi 
Confcssoris  '  (c.  1130-5)  we  find  it  consistently  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  '  thegn  '} 

'  Thegn  ',  however,  was  a  word  of  wide  application.  Used  first 
to  denote  a  freeman  serving  in  the  household  of  a  lord — the  king 
or  another — and  then  to  denote  a  freeman  endowed  with  land  in 
return  for  personal  service,  usually,  though  not  always,  armed 
service,  *  thegn  '  had  by  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
become  a  term  of  wide  use,  covering  men  who  owned  their  land 
so  freely  that  they  could  go  with  it  to  any  lord  they  pleased,  and 
men  whose  land  remained  with  the  lord  from  whom  they  held 
it ;  men  who  held  by  military  service,  and  men  who  held  by  such 
humble  service  as  sending  their  men  to  help  in  reaping  the  king's 
corn  ;  men  who  held  vast  estates  in  which  they  had  wide  powers 
or  jurisdiction,  and  men  who  had  but  a  single  ploughland,  perhaps 
held  in  parage  with  five  or  six  others.^ 

It  was,  nevertheless,  inevitable  that  some  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  men  so  far  apart  in  rank  and  power  as  were 
the  great  thane  who  ruled  a  whole  hundred  and  the  humble 
thane  who  rode  in  the  king's  army  or  on  his  errands,  and  helped 
to  plough  his  land  and  reap  his  corn.  In  Cnut's  Laws  (1027-35) 
this  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  the  well-known  chapter 
regulating  heriots  (c.  71).  According  to  this,  the  heriot  of  a  king's 
thane  was  just  half  that  of  an  earl  and  nearly  four  times  that  of 
the  '  mean  '  thane,^  who  had  to  give  a  horse  and  his  trappings 
together  with  his  arms,  unless  he  had  not  so  much,  in  which  case 
he  gave  his  '  healsfang  '  (i.  e.  neck-money),  of  1205.  in  Wessex, 
40s.  in  Mcrcia  and  East  Anglia  ;  but  in  the  Danelaw  the  king's 
thane  who  had  his  '  soc  '  gave  only  £4,  that  is,  double  the  heriot 
of  the  *  mean  '  thane,  unless  he  was  also  known  to  the  king, 
when  he  gave  half  the  heriot  of  a  king's  thane  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia.  Now,  the  distinction  drawn  here  between  king's  thanes 
and  '  mean  '  thanes  cannot  be,  as  some  have  thought,  between^ 
thanes  who  hold  of  the  king  and  thanes  who  do  not.  For  Domes- 
day Book  shows  us  many  thanes  holding  of  the  king  whose  heriot 
is  but  a  horse  and  his  trappings,  or  even  the  405.  due  from  the 
*  mean  '  thane  who  had  not  so  much.*    These  were  indeed  '  lesser 


*  See  these  texts  in  Liebermann,  Die  Oesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  i. 

*  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  161  ff. 

'  Henry  VIII  frequently  used  the  phrase  '  mean  man  '  to  denote  a  man  of  moderate 
fortune  and  station  in  life  ;   it  exactly  translates  '  raedume',  'moderate '. 

*  e.  g.  in  Berkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  ;  Domesday  Book,  i.  56  b,  269, 270  a. 
Cf.  the  radcnihts  of  Gloucestershire  ;   ibid.  i.  163. 
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thanes  '/  and  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  but  small  squires.^ 
The  king's  thane,  whose  heriot  is  four  horses,  two  saddled  and  two 
unsaddled,  two  swords,  four  spears  and  as  many  shields,  a  helmet 
and  a  hauberk,  and  fifty  mancuses  of  gold  (£6  5s.),  is  a  very 
different  person.  He  is  a  great  man  with  much  land,  probably 
with  thanes  of  his  own  i^  he  is  '  nigh  '  to  the  king  ;  above  all, 
he  has  his  soc,  the  soc  that  the  king  alone  can  give.* 

Throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  in  fact  we  find  the  '  cynges 
thegn '  associated  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  ealdorman,  or  the 
earl,  and  the  'gerefa ',  both  royal  officials,  as  having  rights  and  duties 
that  set  him  above  other  freemen.  He  has  a  wergild,  a  '  fihtwite  ' 
and  a  '  bot  '  for  '  burhbreche  ',  lower  than  an  ealdorman 's  but 
higher  than  the  gesithcund  landowner's  and  six  times  a  ceorl's. 
His  oath  is  worth  six  times  as  much  as  a  ceorl's  ;  and  the  fore- 
oath  may  be  taken  on  his  behalf  by  his  own  thane.  Moreover,  he 
has  the  right  of  trial  before  the  king.  '  Over  the  king's  thane 
none  but  the  king  shall  have  soc  ;  '  for  he  holds  of  the  king 
'  bocland  '  to  the  amount  of  at  least  five  hides,  and  the  wite  of 
all  such  the  king  takes.  But  as  an  offset  to  these  privileges,  the 
king's  thane  who  is  convicted  of  murder,  witchcraft,  or  magic, 
or  who  neglects  to  pay  Romscot  or  tithe,  must  pay  10  half- 
marks  instead  of  the  mere  landowner's  6,  or  the  ceorl's  12  ore.^ 
Above  all,  the  king's  thane  has  administrative  and  judicial  rights 
and  duties  that  make  him  the  peer  of  the  gerefa  and  sometimes 
of  the  ealdorman.  The  king's  thane  as  such  is  responsible  for 
the  '  burhbot ',  '  brygwork  ',  and  '  fyrdfare  '  due  to  the  king 
from  the  men  of  his  bocland.^  Like  the  ealdorman  and  the  abbot 
the  king's  thane  can  give  the  thief  or  robber  who  comes  to  him 
three  nights'  sanctuary.'  Like  the  gerefa,  the  king's  thane 
who  takes  a  bribe  to  pervert  justice  has  to  pay  the  king's  '  over- 
hernesse  '  of  120s.  and  take  shame  ;  if  he  will  not  obey  the  king's 
command  to  keep  the  peace  and  take  pledges  of  his  '  hired  '  men, 
he  has  to  pay  60s.  ;^  if  he  judges  unjustly,  he  has  to  pay  the  king 
120s.,  unless  he  dare  swear  that  he  knew  no  better,  and  lose  his 
thaneship,  unless  he  afterwards  buy  it  from  the  king  at  what 

'  '  Mediocris  hominis,  quem  Angli  dicunt  laesse  thegen' :  Inst.  Cnuti  71,  2,  Lieber- 
mann,  i.  359. 

^  Vinogradoff,  EtigL  Soc,  p.  66. 

'  Rectitudines  Singularum  Personarum,  c.  3. 

*  II  Cnuti  Leges,  cc.  31,  71.  Cf.  Domesday  Book,  i.  249  b:  '  Statfordscire — 
Willelmus  F.  Ansculfi  tenet ...  in  Efnefeld  iii  hidas  .  .  .  Alricus  tenuit  cum  soca  teini 
regis.' 

^  Liebermann,  ii,  s.  v.  '  Thegn  '. 

*  Gethynctho,  c.  2;  Northleoda  Laga,  c.  9;  Rectitudines,  c.  1.  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  a.  d.  894  :  '  Then  Ethelrcd  the  ealdorman,  and  Ethelm  the  ealdorman  and 
Ethelnoth  the  ealdorman,  and  the  king's  thanes  who  were  then  at  home  in  fortified 
places  (burhs),  gathered  forces  from  every  town  east  of  the  Parret,'  &c. 

'  IV  Athelstan,  c.  6.  »  V  Athelstan,  c.  1  (3),  (4) ;   VI  Athelstan,  c.  U. 
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price  he  will,*  that  is,  he  is  in  the  king's  mercy.  He  even  has  his 
own  pleas  for  which  a  '  wed  ',  or  security,  of  6  ore  has  to  be  given 
by  those  brought  before  him  as  against  the  '  wed  '  of  6  half- 
marks  for  a  king's  plea  and  12  ore  for  an  earl's  or  a  bishop's.^ 
He  is  the  '  hlaford  '  who  has  his  '  hiredmen  '  in  his  own  '  borh  ',^ 
and  in  '  bocland  '  takes  that  share  of  the  *  wed  '  and  the  '  lahcop  ' 
of  an  accused  man  and  of  the  wite  of  a  guilty  one  which  in 
'  folcland  '  went  to  the  king,*  as  well  as  the  '  landrica  '  who  has 
his  '  overhiernesse  ',^  and  his  '  burhgeat '  where  he  holds  a  court 
for  all  the  men  in  his  *  soc  ',*  and  his  '  setl '  in  the  king's  hall.' 
'  ('yngcs  thegn  '  thus  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  as  the 
technical  and  juridical  name  of  a  royal  official  who  has  in  his 

*  bocland  '  judicial  and  administrative  rights  and  duties  akin 
to  a  sheriff's. 

This  technical  use  of  'cynges  thegn'  makes  it  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  compare  with  the  Saxon  original  of  Cnut's  law  on 
heriots  the  several  Latin  and  French  versions  of  it  made  by  the 
Norman  clerks  between  1090  and  1150.  In  the  '  Quadripartitus  ' 
(i.  71)  and  the  'Leges  Henrici '  (c.  14),  where  the  chapter  is 
entitled    '  De    Releuationibus  ',    '  cynges    thegna  '    is    rendered 

*  taini  regis  \^  and  '  medemra  thegna  ',  '  mediocris  taini '  ;  in 
the  '  Consiliatio  Cnuti '  (c.  71)  these  terms  are  rendered  respec- 
tively '  uironis  regis  '  and  '  minoris  uironis  '  ;  and  in  the  '  Leis 
Willelme  '  (c.  20)  '  barun  '  and  '  vavasur  ' ;  while  in  the  *  Instituta 
Cnuti'  (ii,  c.  71),  which  gives  the  heriot  of  the  king's  thane  in 
the  Danelaw  only,  '  cynges  thegnes  .  .  .  the  his  socne  haebbe  '  is 
rendered  '  liberalis  hominis  qui  consuetudines  suas  habet,  quem 
Angli  dicunt  kinges  thegen  ',  and  '  medemra  thegna  '  as  '  mediocris 
hominis  quem  Angli  dicunt  laesse  thegen '.  Clearly,  to  the 
Normans  the  '  baro  ',  the  '  uiro  regis  ',  the  '  cynges  thegn  ',  and 
the  free  man  who  had  his  customs,  were  one  and  the  same,  as 
were  the  '  vavasor  ',  the  '  minor  uiro  ',  the  '  laesse  '  or  *  medume 

>  II  Cnut,  c.  15  (1).  In  the  Leis  Willelme,  c.  39  (1),  the  last  clause  runs,  '  perde 
sa  franchise,  si  al  rei  nei  pot  reacheter  a  soun  plaisir ' ;  and  in  the  Leges  Henrici, 
c.  34,  it  runs,  '  et  thegenscypes  (honore)  et  omni  iudicaria  dignitate  priuetur  ',  showing 
clearly  that  it  was  not  only  an  office  but  a  judicial  office  that  was  forfeited. 

»  III  Athelred,  c.  12.  »  II  Cnut,  c.  31. 

*  V  Athelstan,  c.  1  ;  IV  Edgar,  c.  8 ;  III  Aethelred,  c.  3 ;  II  Cnut,  c.  37.  Cf. 
Northumbrian  Priests'  Law,  cc.  48-59. 

»  Leges  Henrici,  c.  80  (9  b) ;  cf.  cc.  41,  42. 

•  Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies  supplementary  to  Stvbhs'  Constitutional  History,  pp.  40-1. 
See  Rotuli  Htindredorum,  ii.  206,  for  the  Court  of  Pevensey  Castle. 

'  Rectitudines,  c.  2. 

"  It  is  only  in  this  passage  and  that  quoted  in  note  4,  p.  1 71 ,  that  the  Norman  scribes 
use  '  tainus  regis  '  strictly  in  the  technical  sense.  In  Domesday,  as  a  rule,  the  '  taini 
regis '  are  simply  '  thanes  who  hold  of  the  king ',  whether  they  be  king's  thanes  in 
the  technical  sense,  like  Gamel,  son  of  Osbert,  who  T.R.E.  had  sac  and  soc,  toll  and 
team  in  what  was  afterwards  the  barony  of  Cottingham  (Domesday  Book,  i.  298  b, 
328,  331  ;   Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  199),  or  '  mean  '  thanes,  like  the  Lancashire  ones. 
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thegn  ',  and  the  '  mean  '  man.  Yet  there  were  notable  differences 
between  the  Norman  '  baro  '  and  the  Saxon  '  cynges  thegn  '. 
The  one  held  his  land  by  a  quota  of  military  service  based  on 
a  unit  of  five  or  ten  knights,  was  liable  to  wardship  and  marriage, 
and  paid  relief  and  aids,  both  at  the  will  of  the  king  ;  the  other 
held  his  land  by  personal  service  in  the  '  utware  ',  to  which  he 
had  also  to  lead  the  men  due  from  his  land  under  the  '  five-hide 
rule  ',  and  paid  heriot  and  geld,  both  at  fixed  rates.  These 
incidents,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to  barony  or  to  thanage, 
but  were  shared  by  the  baron  with  the  vavasor  and  by  the  king's 
thane  with  the  '  mean  '  thane.  Therefore,  the  Norman  clerks 
who  identified  the  king's  thane  with  the  baron  must  have  had 
regard  chiefly  for  the  one  thing  that  they  had  in  common  with 
one  another  but  not  with  the  vavasor  and  the  '  mean  '  thane, 
namely,  their  justiciary  rights. 

What  then  were  the  justiciary  rights  of  a  king's  thane  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ?  Were  they  the  same  as  those 
of  a  Norman  baron  ?  The  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  give  us  no 
list  of  them,  and  their  charters,  which  contain  no  formula  for 
granting  justiciary  rights  more  definite  than  '  sac  and  soc,  toll 
and  team,  and  infangthef  ',^  do  not  explicitly  connect  such  a  grant 
with  thaneship.  In  the  '  Leis  Willelme  '  (c.  2),  however,  we  read 
that  in  the  Danelaw  '  the  free  man  (francs  hom)  who  has  sac 
and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef,  if  impleaded  in  the  county 
and  put  in  forfeiture,  shall  forfeit  to  the  sheriff  40  ores,  but  other 
men  who  have  not  this  franchise,  32  ores  '.  Can  this  '  francs 
hom  '  who  is  amerced  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  men  be  any 
other  than  the  '  liberalis  homo  qui  habet  consuetiidines  suas  ' 
of  the  'Instituta  Cnuti',  the  'king's  thane  who  has  his  soc' 
of  Cnut's  law,  and  the  '  antecessor  qui  habebat  socam  et  sacam 
et  condemnationem  '  of  Domesday  Book  ?  ^ 

But  it  is  to  the  '  Leges  Henrici ',  which,  '  if  it  has  a  plan  at 
all,  is  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  jurisdiction,  a  treatise  on  "  soke  "  ',^ 
that  we  chiefly  look  for  some  hint  that '  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team, 
and  infangthef  '  belonged  to  every  king's  thane,  and  therefore 
to  every  baron,  as  such.  Sure  enough,  we  find  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Leges  (c.  9)  this  sentence  : 

As  to  the  soc  of  pleas,  there  is  that  which  belongs  properly  and  exclusively 
to  the  king's  fisc  ;  there  is  that  which  it  shares  with  others  ;  there  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  sheriffs  and  royal  baiUffs  as  comprised  in  their  farms  ; 
there  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  barons  who  have  soc  and  sac. 

^  e.  g.  Edward  the  Confessor's  writ  confirming  the  liberties  of  the  see  of  York  : 
Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  i,  no.  10.  Compare  no.  22,  and  other  charters  of 
this  king  in  Kemble  and  Birch. 

*  Domesday  Book,  ii.   116  il. 

*  Maitland,  DonKsdarj  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  80. 
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Further  on,  when  the  writer  begins  to  treat  of  the  pleas  which 
the  king  shares  with  others,  we  are  told  (c.  20)  that 

archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  other  powers  (potestates)  have  sac  and  sec, 
toll  and  team,  and  infangthef  in  the  lands  of  their  own  bailliwick  {in  terris 
froprii  potentatiis) — but  in  others  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange 
or  in  some  other  way,  they  have  soc  and  sac  in  common  causes  and  such 
as  belong  to  hallmoots — over  their  own  men  and  in  their  own  [bailiwick],  and 
sometimes  over  the  men  of  another,  especially  if  they  have  been  taken  in 
the  act  or  accused  without  delay,  and  thence  they  shall  have  the  proper  fine. 

But  everywhere  the  soc  of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown  is  the  king's, 
unless  by  reason  of  nearness  [sc.  to  the  king]  or  worth  they 
have  them  by  the  king's  favour.  That  the  '  other  powers  '  were 
king's  thanes  and  barons  is  clear  both  from  the  chapter  quoted 
above  and  from  later  references  to  '  barons  having  their  soc  ' 
(c.  24),  to  '  thanes  or  barons  '  who  had  an  '  overseunesse  '  (i.  e. 
overhiemesse),  or  fine  for  disobedience,  just  half  that  of  bishops 
and  earls,  and  one-fourth  that  of  the  king  (c.  35),  and  to  thanes 
who  share  with  the  king  the  right  to  receive  '  mundbreche, 
blodwite,  wudehwite,  scyldwite,  and  fihtwite  '  (cc.  37,  38,  80). 
The  statements  of  the  law-books  are  confirmed  by  the  charter  by 
which  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  granted,  c.  11 09,  to  Earl  Gospatric 
and  his  son  the  lands  of  Archimorell  to  hold  in  fee-farm  '  cum 
theines  lage,  in  saca  et  soca,  tol  et  team,  et  infangthef  '  ;  ^  so  we 
conclude  with  Spelman  that  king's  thanes,  and  therefore  barons, 
'  antique  aestimati  sunt,  qui  in  suis  dominicis  de  litibus  cognos- 
cebant  et  latrociniis,  consuetudines  habentes  quas  sac,  soc,  toll, 
team,  infangthef,  outfangthef,  ferias,  etc.  appellant  '.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  exactness  what  rights  were 
actually  conveyed  by  a  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and 
infangthef.  '  Sac  '  seems  to  have  given  to  the  grantee  profits  of 
justice  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  king,  'soc '  to  have 
given  the  right  to  try  the  cases  out  of  which  those  profits  arose, 
both  rights  being  as  a  rule  restricted  to  cases  arising  on  the  grantee's 
owTi  land  or  between  his  own  men.^  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
thus  granted  varied  very  much.  Most  often  it  covered  only 
a  few  civil  and  petty  police  cases  which  did  not  involve  the  ordeal, 
the  common  causes  which  belonged  to  hallmoots  and  to  vavasors.* 
But  the  '  sac  and  soc  '  of  king's  thanes  and  barons  seems  to  have 
covered  general  police  jurisdiction,  including  breach  of  the 
grantee's  peace,  bloodshed,  and  wood-cutting,  and  even  man- 
slaughter,^ besides  civil  cases  involving  the  ordeal.*  Such  at 
least  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  partly  from  the  statement  of 

*  Oesta  Abbalum  Monasterii  Sancti  AO>an%,  ed.  Riley,  i.  72. 

*  Spelman,  Glossary  (ed.  1626),  p.  79. 

*  Liebermann,  ii,  s.  v.  '  Sac  '  and  '  Soc  '.  *  Leges  Henrici,  cc.  20,  27. 

*  Ibid.  c.  80.  •  Leges  Edw.  Conf.,  c.  9  (3). 
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the  '  Leges  Henrici  ',  that  thanes  as  such  had  a  right  to  receive 
'  wite  '  for  these  offences  as  well  as  a  fine  for  disobedience  to  their 
orders  ;  partly  from  the  statement  of  the  '  Instituta  Cnuti  ' 
(iii.  58)  that  bishops,  who  as  we  have  seen  had  the  same  justiciary 
rights  as  thanes  and  barons,  had  in  their  own  lands  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  hundred-court  (hundred-setene),  the  price  of  a  thief  taken 
within  their  bounds,  iron  and  water,  weights  and  measures. 
'  Toll '  gave  a  man  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  on  his  own  land  and 
to  demand  payment  from  others  desiring  to  do  the  same  there, 
to  which  custom  seems  to  have  added  the  right  to  hold  a  market  ; 
and  '  team  '  empowered  him  to  be  warranty  to  sales,  especially 
of  cattle,  to  try  cases  arising  out  of  warranty,  and  to  hold  property 
of  unknown  ownership  found  on  his  land,  the  '  waif  '  of  a  later 
age.^  '  Infangthef  '  gave  him  the  right  to  try  and  to  execute 
the  thief  taken  on  his  land  either  in  the  act  of  stealing  or  with 
the  stolen  goods  on  him,  and  to  take  his  chattels,^  a  right  to  which 
custom  added  the  right  to  have  a  gallows,  when  hanging  had 
replaced  beheading  as  the  usual  mode  of  execution.^ 

We  read  in  the  '  Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris  '  (c.  20)  that  barons 
— in  the  1140-50  version,  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and 
all  who  have  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef — had 
their  own  knights  and  household  servants,  stewards,  butlers, 
chamberlains,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  '  hiredmen '  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  in  their  own  '  friborh  ',  as  these  in  turn  had  their  own  squires 
and  other  servants  in  theirs,  and  that  if  any  complaint  were  made 
against  any  of  them  it  was  to  be  heard  in  the  court  of  him  who  had 
sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  Norman  kings  as  under  the  Saxon,  king's 
thanes  and  barons,  merely  as  such,  had,  in  addition  to  rights  of 

^  Liebermann,  ii,  s.v.  '  Toll '  and  '  Team  '.  For  the  latter  compare  Hlothar  and 
Eadric's  Laws,  c.  16 ;  Alfred  and  Guthrum's  Frith,  c.  5 ;  Edward's  Laws,  i.  1  ; 
Edgar's  Law  of  the  Hundredgemot,  c.  4  ;  and  II  Cnut,  c.  24. 

2  Bracton,  De  Legibiis,  iii  (2),  c.  55.  Cf.  the  many  claims  to  infangthef  in  the 
Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  ;  e.  g.  the  baron  of  Greystoke  claimed  (p.  119)  '  habere  catalla 
felonum  dampnatorum  in  curia  sua  et  decollatorum  in  feodo  suo  que  infra  feodum 
Buum  erunt  inventa  .  .  .  etiam  infangthef  et  furcas  in  Graystok  ab  antique  '. 

*  Stephens,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  i.  58  ff.,  quotes  the  passages 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  which  prove  that  beheading  was  the  penalty  for  botlesa 
crimes  before  the  Conquest.  Even  when  hanging  had  generally  taken  its  place, 
beheading  remained  the  proper  mode  of  executing  thieves  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  country  and  especially  in  the  liberties.  Dugdale  {Origines  luridicales,  p.  88) 
quotes  a  case  in  the  earldom  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  there  are  several 
in  the  Northumberland  Assize  Bolls  (pp.  70,  73,  340).  Cox,  in  '  Sanctuaries  and  Sanc- 
tuary-men '  (Archaeol.  Journ.  Ixviii.  281,  290),  shows  that  beheading  long  survived 
in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York.  Beheading  also  remained  the  proper  mode  of 
executing  offenders  against  the  Laws  of  the  Marches  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Eliz.  vii,  no.  917),  as  it  did  for  barons  to  a  much 
later  date.  In  1314  the  king's  council  decided  that  thenceforth  beheaded  criminals 
were  to  be  held  to  have  been  himg,  so  that  the  king  might  have  their  goods  {Rot.  Pari. 
i.  293-6). 
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what  wo  may  call  market  justice  and  the  right  to  have  their  own 
men  in  their  own  friborh,  or  frankpledge,  a  civil  and  police  juris- 
diction identical  with  that  of  the  hundred-court,  with  power  to 
use  the  ordeal  both  of  water  and  of  hot  iron,  together  with  the 
right  to  execute  as  well  themanslayer  as  the  hand-having  and  back- 
bearing  thief  caught  on  their  land  and  to  take  his  goods  ;  in  short, 
that  in  England  the  king's  thane,  and  the  baron  after  him,  had  as 
such  just  those  rights  of  justice  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordeal  could 
be  held  and  penalty  of  death  or  mutilation  could  be  inflicted, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  barony  in  Normandy.  In  other 
words,  in  England  as  in  Normandy  barony  was  an  office  to  which 
were  attached  the  rights  that  constituted  *  la  haute  justice  '. 

Exception  may  be  taken  to  these  inferences  as  being  drawn 
from  sources  of  doubtful  authority,  the  Anglo-Norman  law-books 
being  the  work  of  unknown  persons.  But  no  such  objection  can 
be  urged  against  inferences  drawn  from  Glanvill's  and  Bracton's 
treatises.  These  surveys  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England 
are  at  once  wider  and  narrower  in  scope  than  the  earlier  law-books. 
They  have  much  more  to  say  of  procedure  and  of  law  ;  but  they 
have  much  less  to  say  of  jurisdiction.  When  the  '  Leges  Henrici ', 
for  instance,  was  written,  the  administration  of  justice  was  still 
a  local  matter  that  concerned  mainly  the  seigneurial  and  com- 
munal courts,  the  king's  interest  in  it  being  almost  confined  to 
the  profits  arising  out  of  it.  It  was  then  a  matter  of  prime  concern 
to  the  officials  of  the  king's  court  to  ascertain  just  what  pleas 
belonged  to  the  king  alone  and  what  he  shared  with  others.  By 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  on  the  pretext  that  any 
wrongful  use  of  force,  however  slight,  was  a  breach  of  the  king's 
peace  over  which  he  alone  had  jurisdiction,  all  serious  crimes  had 
been  converted  into  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  '  seisin  ',  the  possession  as  distinct  from  the  ownership  of 
land,  had  been  secured  for  the  king's  justices  ;  the  king's  right 
to  hear  complaints  of  defect  of  justice  in  the  local  courts  and  to 
punish  contempt  of  his  precepts  had  been  used  to  evoke  into  his 
court  by  means  of  writs  of  right  cases  over  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  claim  jurisdiction  ;  by  the  systematic  use  of  the  eyre 
the  shire-courts  had  been  converted  into  royal  courts  in  which 
the  judges  were  no  longer  the  suitors  but  the  justices  of  the  king's 
own  court ;  and  the  right  to  hold  pleas  of  the  Crown  even  in 
the  castellaries,  which  were  outside  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction, 
had  been  won  for  the  visiting  justices,  resistance  being  made 
impossible  by  the  appointment  of  the  king's  justices  as  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  visited  by  them.^    The  barons  in  1215  did  their 

*  Glanvill  and  de  Vaux,  the  itinerant  justices  north  of  the  Trent  from  1176,  were 
sheriffs  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  and  of  Cumberland  respectively  (Madox, 
Hist,  oj  the.  Exch.  i.  123  ff. ;  List  of  Sheriffs). 
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best  to  arrest  the  decay  of  their  courts  and  save  their  justiciary- 
rights;  but  the  king's  triumph  had  been  assured  by  the  offer 
to  those  who  used  his  courts  of  a  more  rational  procedure  and  a 
more  flexible  and  equitable  justice  than  they  could  obtain  in 
the  communal  and  seigneurial  courts,  hampered  as  these  were 
by  an  archaic  procedure  and  a  customary  law  that  was  ceasing 
to  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  new  age.  The  legal  writers  of 
the  thirteenth  century  were  therefore  no  longer  concerned  to 
define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  but  only  to  set  forth 
the  procedure  by  which  cases  could  be  brought  into  the  king's 
courts  and  to  expound  the  law  by  which  they  should  be  heard 
and  determined  there. 

In  consequence,  we  find  in  the  later  treatises  only  occasional 
references  to  barons'  courts.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they 
point  as  clearly  as  the  earlier  law-books  to  a  close  association  of 
rights  of  public  justice  with  barony.  Glanvill,  for  instance, 
tells  us  (viii.  11)  that  any  baron,  having  in  his  court  a  plea  which 
it  was  not  able  to  determine,  could  bring  his  court  into  the  king's 
court  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  advice  of  the  latter,  and  that 
the  king  owed  this  to  his  barons  of  right  {hoc  debet  Rex  de  iure 
baronibus  suis).  Are  we  not  justified  in  inferring  from  this,  not 
only  that  barons  as  such  had  courts,  but  also  that  if  barons  had 
a  special  right  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  king's  court  in  determining 
pleas  belonging  to  their  own  courts,  it  was  because  their  courts 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  king's  court  ? 

Bracton  carries  us  further.  Having  written  (iii  (2).  c.  32) 
that  theft  is  a  plea  of  the  Crown  determined  sometimes  in  other 
courts,  as  in  the  shire-court  and  in  barons'  courts  {in  curiis 
baronum),  and  sometimes  in  tlie  greater  court  of  the  king  himself, 
he  goes  on  (c.  35)  : 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  pleas  belong  to  a  court  {ad  curiam),  and  what 
to  a  shire.  For  there  are  certain  barons  and  others,  who  have  a  liberty, 
that  is  to  say,  soc,  sac,  toll,  team,  infangthef,  utfangthef.  These  may  judge 
in  their  court  if  any  one  has  been  found  within  their  liberty  seized  for  some 
open  theft,  as  hand-having  and  back-bearing,  and  he  has  been  accused 
by  sacborh ;  because,  unless  he  was  in  seisin,  although  some  one  sue  against 
him  as  against  a  thief,  it  will  not  belong  to  a  court,  a  hundred,  or  a  wapen- 
take, to  take  cognisance  of  such  thefts,  nor  to  make  inquisition  concerning 
them  by  the  country,  whether  one  who  was  not  seised  was  guilty  or  not, 
nor  that  battle  shall  be  waged  between  any  before  seisin.  .  .  .  Likewise 
they  may  take  cognisance  of  affrays  and  of  men  beaten  or  wounded, 
if  felony  and  the  Idng's  peace  be  not  appended.  .  .  .  Likewise  of  horses, 
oxen,  and  other  animals  wounded  and  maimed.  Such  a  trespass  can  be 
amended  by  the  neighbours.  .  .  .  Likewise  they  may  take  cognisance  of 
debts  which  are  demanded  without  a  writ  from  the  king  and  also  of  other 
things  which  are  released  without  a  writ. 
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From  these  passages  it  is  clear  first  that  when  Bracton  said  of 
a  man  that  he  had  a  court,  he  meant  that  he  had  the  justiciary 
rights  known  collectively  as  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and 
infangthef,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  the  right  to  hold  pleas  of 
theft,  provided  that  the  accused  had  been  taken  on  his  land  in 
the  act  or  with  the  stolen  goods  on  him  ;  of  bloodshed,  provided 
it  were  not  also  charged  as  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace  ;  of  cattle- 
maiming,  and  of  debt,  as  well  as  the  right  to  have  a  prison  ^  and 
to  hold  a  view  of  frankpledge  (iii  (2).  c.  10)  ;  and  secondly  that 
all  barons  had  these  rights,  as  did  some  others — archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  earls — whose  barony  was  overshadowed 
by  a  higher  office  (c.  16).  For  Bracton,  therefore,  as  for  the 
writers  of  the  earlier  law-books,  barony  must  have  been  an  office 
to  which  were  attached  the  rights  of  public  justice  that  belonged 
to  a  hundred  or  wapentake  court,  the  rights  of  sac  and  soc, 
toll  and  team,  and  infangthef.  Well  might  he  describe  barons 
as  '  potentes  sub  rege  '  ! 

Britton  and  Fleta,  covering  the  same  ground  as  Bracton  and 
writing  from  the  same  point  of  view — that  of  a  justice  of  the 
king's  court — ^though  a  generation  later,  by  themselves  add  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  barony  and  barons'  courts  ;  but  if  we  com- 
pare their  treatises  with  the  '  Court  Baron ',  a  court-keeper's  guide 
written  about  1268,  they  throw  valuable  light  on  both.  As 
Maitland  pointed  out  in  his  introduction  to  the  '  Com*t  Baron ',  the 
court  dealt  with  was  literally  the  baron's  court  {curia  baronis) 
and  not  the  court  baron  of  the  sixteenth -cent  my  lawyers. 
Rather  it  was  what  these  called  a  court  leet,  that  is  to 
say,  a  hundred-court  in  private  hands  ;  ^  for  comparison  with 
Britton  (c.  29)  and  Fleta  (ii.  52)  shows  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  curia  baronis — which  included  infangthef  and  bloodshed, 
both  admitted  to  be  pleas  of  the  Crown  * — was  identical  with 
that  of  which  Britton  says  (c.  29),  *  that  which  before  the  sheriff 
is  called  the  sheriff's  tourn  is  in  the  court  of  a  free  man  (Jraunk 
home)  and  in  franchises  and  in  hundreds  called  view  of  frank- 
pledge '.  Hence  we  conclude  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  to  have  the  view  of 
frankpledge,  to  have  infangthef,  to  liave  a  liberty,  and  to  have 
a  baron's  court  were  one  and  the  same  ;  and  therefore  that  to 
say  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  baron  or  that  he  held  by  barony  was 
but  to  say  that  he  had  over  the  men  of  his  barony  the  justiciary 
rights  that  were  the  essence  of  barony  in  Normandy. 

'  '  Si  sit  aliquis  qui  de  concessione  domini  regis  talem  habeat  libertatem  sicut 
sock  et  sack,  tolnetum,  team,  hinfangthcfe  ct  utfangthefe  .  .  .  qui  tales  habent 
libertates,  habebunt  prisonain  suam  de  talibus,  quia  possunt  tales  in  curia  sua 
iudicare' :  Bracton,  iii  (2).  c.  8. 

*  Maitland,  The  Cotirt  Baron  (Selden  Sot-.) ;    cf.  Hcamshaw,  Led  Jurisdiction. 

*  The  Court  Baron,  p.  68. 
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For  concrete  proof  of  the  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  barony 
and  its  relation  to  thanage  which  we  have  'drawn  from  the  legal 
literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  turn  naturally 
to  that  part  of  the  land  last  brought  under  Norman  influence — 
to  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  which  were  only  won  by 
the  Norman  kings  a  generation  later  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
when  the  tide  of  Norman  immigration  had  spent  itself,  and  to 
Lothian,  where  old  English  laws  and  institutions  lived  on 
hardly  touched  by  Norman  influence  before  the  accession  of 
David  I  in  1124,  by  which  time  they  had  spread  everywhere 
south  of  the  Highland  line. 

It  is  indeed  in  Scotland  that  we  can  most  easily  determine 
the  nature  of  barony  in  these  islands  and  its  relation  to  thanage  ; 
for  there  no  doubt  has  ever  arisen  about  either.  When  David  I 
introduced  baro  into  his  charters,  he  did  so  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
chancery  ;  for  he  had  used  it  himself  in  charters  issued  by  him 
as  earl  of  Northampton.^  Therefore,  when  he  began  to  address 
his  charters  '  baronibus,  vicecomitibus,  ministris,  et  omnibus 
fidelibus  suis  totius  Loudeniae  ',^  instead  of  '  omnibus  suis 
fidelibus  Tegnis  et  Drengis  de  Lodenie  ',^  he  must  have  seen 
between  the  thane  and  the  baron  the  same  likeness  that  the 
Norman  clerks  saw  when  they  were  at  that  very  time  using  '  baro ' 
as  the  equivalent  of  '  thegn  '  in  their  translations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law.  Almost  certainly,  David's  purpose  in  thus  renaming 
his  thanes  and  drengs  barons  was  to  impose  on  them  the  burdens 
attached  to  barony  in  England,  i.e.  wardship,  marriage,  and 
relief  ;  but  so  far  as  relief  was  concerned  he  failed,  save  when 
knight-service  was  rendered.  So  in  Scotland  thanage  lived  on 
to  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  distinct  and  recognized  variety  of 
tenure  by  barony,*  barons  falling  into  one  of  two  classes,  according 
as  they  held  their  lands  in  fee-farm  or  by  knight-service.^  The 
tenant  by  thanage,  the  thane,  held  his  lands  in  fee-farm,  paying 
the  king  a  fixed  farm  for  all  rents  and  dues  arising  within  his 
thanage  save  '  cain  ',  the  king's  share  in  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  was  paid  in  cattle,  corn,  or  hens,  according  to  the 
wealth  and  status  of  the  tenants,  and  '  waiting  ',  a  food-rent 

•  e.  g.  charter  to  the  monks  of  Daventry,  c.  1 1 14-24 ;  Lawrie,  Early  Scottish  Charters, 
no.  li. 

^  Charter  for  Dunfermline,  c.  1130  ;   ibid.  no.  xci. 
'  Charter  for  Coldingham,  c.  1117  ;  ibid.  no.  xxx. 

*  Skene,  in  Fordun's  Chronicle  of  the  Scottish  Nation,  ii.  449,  gives  a  list  of  63  thanages 
in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  3  were  south  of  the  Forth,  50  were  between 
Forth  and  Spey,  and  10  were  beyond  Spey.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  whether 
the  thanes  north  of  the  Forth  were  Celtic  '  toisachs '  renamed,  or  were  created  by 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  sons  in  deliberate  imitation  of  the  thanes  they  found  in 
Lothian,  but  so  far  as  the  present  writer's  researches  go  they  support  the  former  opinion. 

'  Ibid.  i.  186. 
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reckoned  by  nights  and  paid  in  cows,  and  rendering  *  forinsec  ' 
that  is,  personal  service  in  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the  land 
and  in  the  king's  council.*  The  tenant  by  barony,  the  baron 
proper,  held  his  land  by  knight-service,  doing  castle-ward  at  one 
of  the  royal  castles  or  going  in  the  army  out  of  Scotland  as  need 
required  for  forty  days  at  his  own  cost,^  paying  '  cain  ',  and 
rendering  relief.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  two  tenures  were  so  much  alike  that  the 
substitution  of  knight -service  for  the  payment  of  a  farm  suf- 
ficed to  convert  a  thanage  into  a  barony.^  In  either  case  the 
tenant's  relation  to  his  holding  was  just  that  of  an  hereditary 
steward  who  collected  the  royal  dues  from  it,  paying  some  to 
the  king,  and  either  farming  the  rest  or  keeping  them  in  payment 
for  special  military  service.^  The  thane  of  Kintore  had  an  official 
position  as  well  defined  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
conversion  of  his  tenure  into  free  barony  affected  it  not  a  whit  ; 
he  still  collected  the  king's  'cain '  and  at  the  king's  bidding  sum- 
moned the  men  of  Kintore  to  go  in  the  army  of  Scotland.®  Aye, 
and  he  administered  the  king's  justice  in  his  barony  as  he  had 
done  in  his  thanage  ;  for  it  can  be  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  Scotland  the  baron,  whether  he  held  by  knight-service 
or  by  fee-farm,  had  as  such  justice  of  ordeal  and  justice  of  life 
and  limb. 

When  Malcolm  IV  confirmed  to  Walter  FitzAlan,  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  the  lands  he  had  held  of  David  I,  he  gave  them  to 
him  '  to  hold  with  sac  and  sec,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef, 
quietly  and  freely  as  any  of  my  barons  most  quietly  and  freely 
holds  of  me  '  ; '  and  when  he  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Scone 
the  right  to  a  court  granted  to  them  by  Alexander  I,  he  did  so 
'  in  duello,  in  ferro,  in  fossa,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  libertatibus  ad 
curiam  pertinentibus  '.^     The  implication  of  these  two  charters 

>  Fordun,  iL  414  ff.  ;  cf.  Skene,  Cdtic  Scotland,  ii.  238. 

*  Neilson,  '  Tenure  by  Knight-service  in  Scotland  '  in  the  Juridical  Review,  xi- 
73  S.  Compare  a  charter  of  Alexander  II,  c.  1221,  granting  to  Bernard  of  Howden 
■a  knight's  fee  from  which  ward  was  due  to  Roxburgh  Castle,  the  equivalent  being  to 
go  at  the  king's  precept  across  the  water  of  Forth  to  the  north  or  the  march  towards 
the  south,  in  either  case  for  forty  days  at  his  own  cost  {ibid.  p.  174). 

*  Fordun,  i.  186.  Sir  John  Skene,  commenting  on  a  law  ascribed  to  Malcolm  II 
(L  e.  IV)  in  the  '  Regiam  Maiestatem ',  says  :  '  Illic  Baro  hoc  loco  accipitur  pro  vassallo 
qui  tenet  wardam  et  relevium  dicimus,  cum  furca  et  fossa,  infangthef  et  utfangthef.' 
Neilson,  op.  cit..  shows  that  the  '  ward  '  here  spoken  of  was  almost  certainly  not  ward- 
ship but  castle-ward.  '  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  iii.  238. 

*  Innes  thus  describes  the  thanes  in  his  Scottish  Legal  Antiquities,  'Barony',  p.  88. 

*  Robert  II,  granting  the  thanage  of  Kintore  to  the  earl  of  Moray  to  be  held  in 
free  barony,  reserved  the  services  of  the  free  tenants  and  the  '  cain  '  due  to  him  from 
the  thanage  (Fordun,  ii.  418).  It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  middle  ages  'thane' 
was  an  official  title  in  Scotland. 

'  Innes;  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  206. 

*  Early  Scottish  Charters,  no.  xlix. 
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that  barons  as  such  had  a  court,  and  that  to  a  court  belonged 
properly  justice  of  ordeal  and  justice  of  life  and  limb,  is  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  the  law-books  which  the  destruction  of 
Scottish  records  during  the  war  of  independence  has  left  as  the 
only  authoritative  statement  of  Scottish  law  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.^  There  we  read  that  all  barons  who  had 
gallows  and  pit  of  theft  had  also  gallows  of  manslaughter,  but 
that  when  either  of  those  pleas  had  been  followed  and  answered 
in  their  court,  they  might  not  make  concord  without  the  king's 
leave,^  nor  might  they  hold  court  of  life  and  limb  or  of  judgement 
of  battle  or  water  or  hot  iron  unless  the  sheriff  or  his  Serjeant 
were  there  to  see  justice  done.^  The  obvious  inference  is  that  in 
Scotland  every  baron  as  such  had  a  court  in  which  the  duel 
could  be  held  and  the  penalty  of  death  or  mutilation  could  be 
inflicted.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  '  Generaliter  in  hoc 
regno  ',  wrote  Sir  John  Skene,  '  Barones  dicuntur  qui  tenent 
terras  suas  de  rege  per  servitium  militare,  per  albam  firmam, 
feudi  firmam,  vel  aliter,  cum  furca  et  fossa  '.*  Indeed,  down  to 
the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747,  the  baron  was 
always  understood  to  be  '  he  who  is  infeft  with  power  of  pit  and 
gallows,  fossa  et  furca,  in  any  lands,  though  not  erected  into 
a  barony ' ;  ^  and,  in  consequence,  had  the  same  power  as  the 
sheriff  to  judge  all  but  the  four  pleas  of  the  Crown — murder, 
rape,  arson,  and  robbery — so  that  if  a  man  were  slain  on  his 
ground  by  one  of  his  tenants,  the  sheriff  could  take  no  action 
until  and  unless  the  baron  unlawed  his  tenant.^  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  Scotland  barony,  like  the  thanage  out  of  which  it  came, 

*  The  Scottish  law-books  have  been  suspect  ever  since  Lord  Hailes  showed  that 
the  '  Regiam  Maiestatem '  was  but  an  extract  from  Glanvill's  Tractattis  de  Legibus 
Angliae  ;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  they  were  deliberately  fabricated  by 
Edward  I  to  assimilate  Scottish  law  to  English.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  we  should 
have  to  regard  their  statements  as  decisive  evidence  as  to  what  tenure  by  barony  was 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
as  authoritative  after  the  English  had  been  driven  out  makes  it  much  more  likely  that 
they  were  compiled  by  Scottish  lawyers  to  replace  the  records  lost  during  the  war 
of  independence,  and  if  so,  can  be  regarded  as  authoritative  only  for  Scottish  law  at 
that  time.  But  if  the  law  of  the  twelfth-century  English  law-books  was  identical 
with  that  of  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  English 
institutions  in  the  twelfth  century  were  identical  with  Scottish  ones  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

"  Assisa  Regis  David ;  Acta  oj  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  i.  13.  Cf.  Leges  Henrici, 
c.  80  (6). 

^  Assisa  Regis  Alex.  II,  c.  14 ;  Acts,  i.  374-5.  Cf.  Leges  Edw.  Conf.  c.  9.  The 
jurors  who  in  1258  returned  the  names  of  several  thieves  lately  beheaded  in  Northum- 
berland baronies  always  noted  that  the  beheading  was  in  the  presence  of  the  king's 
bailiff  {Northumberland  Assize  Rolls,  pp.  70,  73). 

*  Leges  Scotiae  (1609),  p.  1  b. 

'  i.  e.  though  held,  not  by  free  barony,  or  knight-service,  but  in  fee-farm. 
'  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal  (1678)> 
pp.  417-18. 
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was  an  hereditary  office  to  which  were  attached  the  rights  of 
public  justice  that  we  have  inferred  that  the  thane  had  in  England 
and  know  that  the  baron  had  in  Normandy,  these  rights  being 
conveyed  by  a  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef . 
Turning  now  to  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  we  observe 
that  in  Northumberland  every  lay  barony  ^  but  one  was  held  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  castle-ward  to  either  Newcastle  or 
Bamburgh,  suit  of  court  to  the  county,  fine  of  court  and  cornage 
to  the  exchequer  at  Newcastle,  all  these  services  being  '  forinsec  '.^ 
About  half  these  baronies  were  held  as  single  knight's  fees,® 
paying  a  relief  of  £5  only  ;*  and  of  these  some  had  been  held 
in  the  twelfth  century  not  by  knight-service  but  by  thanage 
and  fee-farm  ^  or  by  some  serjeanty,  such  as  keeping  the  king's 
forests,*  and  others  had  been  ancient  demesne  till  John's  day.' 
The  exception  was  Beanly,  held  by  the  earls  of  Dunbar  by 
cornage,  suit  to  the  county,  fine  of  court,*  common  array  and 
common  work  to  Bamburgh  *  and  as  to  one  part  by  the  serjeanty 
of  being  inborh  and  utborh  on  the  marches  between  England 
and  Scotland,^"  and  as  to  the  rest  by  thanage,^^  paying  a  St. 
Cuthbert's  farm  ^^  of  305.,  four  '  waitings  ',  truncage  to  Bamburgh, 
and  talliage  with  the  king's  demesnes  ;  ^®  and  neither  relief  nor 
aid  was  due  from  it.^*    In  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  on  the 

*  The  inquest  of  1212  {Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  764-75)  gives,  besides  Redesdale  and 
Tynedale,  which  were  regalities,  Alnwick,  Beanly,  Bolbeck,  Bolum,  Bothal,  Bywell, 
Calverdon  (de  la  Val),  EUingham  (Gaugy),  Embledon  (le  Vicomte),  Hadston  (Heron)^ 
Hephal,  Langley  (Tindale),  Mitford,  Morpeth,  Prudhoe,  Walton,  Wark,  Warkworth, 
Wooler  (Muschamp).  To  these,  the  inquest  of  1245  {ibid.  ii.  717-48)  adds  Bradford, 
Chevington  (Morwick),  Dichbum,  Dilston,  Newbum,  and  Rothbury,  all  called  maneria 
or  villae  in  1212  and  serjeanties  in  1236  {ibid.  ii.  750),  although  Bradford  and  Cheving- 
ton were  called  baronies  in  the  inquest  of  1166,  as  was  Gosford  (Surtees)  {Red  Book; 
p.  438). 

*  Red  Book,  p.  712  ;  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.,  pp.  583  fif.  ;  Northumberland  Assize  Bolls, 
pp.  355-7  ;  Maitland,  Northumbrian  Tenures,  ante,  v.  630,  There  seems  no  need  to 
question  Bracton's  definition  of  '  forinsec  '  as  that  service  which  was  due  to  the  king 
over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the  lord  :  De  Legibus,  ii.  16  (7). 

*  Bradford,  Chevington,  Dichbum,  Dilston,  Gosford,  Hadston,  Hephal,  Langley, 
Newbum,  Rothbury,  and  Warkworth. 

*  Round,  in  Magna  Carta  Convmem.  Essays,  pp.  62  ff. 

*  e.  g.  Hephal,  held  by  cornage,  fine  of  court,  and  a  farm  of  50«.  changed  to  knight- 
service  for  William  Bardolf  by  John  {Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  771  ;  Hardy,  Rotuli  de  Oblatis, 
p.  61  ;  Red  Book,  p.  713). 

•  •  e.  g.  Dichbum,  changed  to  knight-service  by  John  (Testa  de  Nevill,  u.  771). 
'  e.  g.  Rothbury  {ibid.  ii.  765). 
'  Red  Book,  p.  713  ;  Bain,  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  ii,  no.  632. 

*  Newminster  Cartulary,  p.  269  ;  charter  of  Edgar,  son  of  Earl  Gospatric,  confirming 
the  grant  of  part  of  Beanly  made  by  his  father  to  his  sister  Juliana  on  her  marriage 
with  Ralph  de  Merlay. 

»•  Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  764.  »  Ibid.  ii.  751. 

"  So  called  because  paid  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  20  March  and  4  September. 
Sometimes  this  farm  was  itself  called  tenagium  (Red  Book,  p.  563). 
"  Bain,  i,  no.  321  ;   ii,  no.  632. 
"  The  earl  did  not  pay  the  aid  of  1235  (Testa  de  Nevill,  iu  780-1). 
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contrary,  every  barony  was  held  by  cornage,^  a  tenure  peculiar 
to  those  counties,  until  Henry  II  and  his  sons  changed  the  tenure 
of  three  of  them  to  knight-service  ^  and  that  of  two  others  to 
frankalmoign.^  All  the  other  baronies  *  continued  to  be  held  by 
rendering,  in  addition  to  the  cornage  paid  annually  to  the  ex- 
chequer at  Carlisle  from  which  their  tenure  was  named,  '  end- 
mot  ',^  suit  of  court  to  the  county,  homage  and  fealty  ;  ^  their 
lords  were  liable  to  wardship  and  marriage,'  but  not  to  the  feudal 
^ids,®  and  instead  of  a  relief  they  paid  one  year's  value  of  their 
barony.^ 

Some  of  these  services  were  common  to  the  whole  country 
and  call  for  little  comment.  Castle-ward,  for  instance,  was  a  well- 
known  form  of  knight -service  rooted  in  the  old  English  burghal 
service,  which  gave  the  tenant  the  alternative  of  doing  forty 
days'  garrison  duty  at  his  lord's  castle  or  going  in  the  army  across 
the  border  for  the  same  time,  in  either  case  at  his  own  cost. 
'  Suit  of  court ',  again,  was  just  the  old  English  obligation  that  lay 
on  all  freeholders  to  attend  shire  and  hundred  court,  and  was 
a  '  forinsec  '  service  for  tenants-in-chief,  who  did  their  suit  to  the 
county  court,  but  '  terrene  '  for  mesne  tenants,  who  did  theirs 
to  their  lord's  court.^"  '  Fine  of  court ',  sometimes  called  '  fine 
of  the  county  ',^^  which  accompanied  '  suit  of  court '  as  a  '  forinsec ' 
service  due  from  all  who  owed  suit  to  county  or  barony  court 

'  Ibid.  ii.  695-9.  Coupland  is  here  said  to  have  been  held  from  its  first  erection 
as  a  barony  by  the  service  of  one  knight ;  but  in  1223  the  earl  of  Albemarle  asserted 
that  the  king  ought  not  to  have  the  ward  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Richard 
de  Lucy  of  Coupland  because  it  was  held  by  comage  (Bain,  i,  no.  864).  So  it  is  probable 
that  the  knight's  fee  for  which  it  was  entered  in  the  Testa  was  really  for  MiUom, 
which  was  held  of  the  lord  of  Coupland  as  a  knight's  fee. 

^  Gilsland  (two  knights),  Kendal  (three  knights),  and  Westmorland,  i.  e.  Appleby 
(one  knight).  Afterwards  Robert  de  Vipont,  lord  of  Appleby,  received  a  grant  of  the 
shrievalty  of  the  county  of  Westmorland  together  with  Brougham  Castle  for  the 
service  of  three  knights,  raising  his  total  to  four  knights. 

'  Linstock  and  Dalston,  when  acquired  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  (Plac.  de  Quo 
Warr.  p.  124  ;  Bain,  ii,  no.  146). 

*  Allerdale,  Wigton,  Greystoke,  Liddel,  Burgh,  Houghton,  Melmorby,  Levington, 
Camelsby,  and  Glassanby  (ibid.).  For  Coupland  see  note  1,  above.  Wigton,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  not  held  in  chief  but  of  the  lord  of  Allerdale  (Bain,  i,  no.  2129). 

*  See  below,  p.  187.  «  Bain,  i,  nos.  2556,  2665  ;  ii,  no.  1402. 

'  c.  1275  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  reported :  '  Of  all  your  tenants-in-chief 
by  comage  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  wardship  and  marriage  are  due  to  you  * 
{CcU.  Geneal.  i.  501).  *  Feudal  Aids,  i.  244-5. 

»  In  18  Edward  I,  Idonea,  lady  of  Westmorland,  said  that  there  were  in  the  county 
of  Westmorland  two  tenures,  one  by  white  rent  (because  paid  in  silver)  and  another 
by  comage ;  and  that  the  tenants  by  white  rent,  after  the  death  of  their  ancestors, 
ought  to  pay  double  their  rent  only,  and  the  tenants  by  comage  should  pay  the  value 
of  their  lands  for  one  year  (Nicolson  and  Bum,  History  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberlandy 
i.  17).    Cf.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  ii.  74. 

*"  The  lords  of  Wooler  in  Northumberland  and  of  Liddel  in  Cumberland  owed  suit 
to  their  respective  counties  (Northumberland  Assize  Rolls,  p.  327  ;  Bain,  ii,  no.  1542), 
but  their  tenants  owed  theirs  to  their  lord's  barony  court  (Bain,  i,  no.  1967 ;  ii,  no.  208). 
Cf.  below,  p.  185,  note  9.  "  Bain,  i,  no.  1967. 
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in  Northumberland  and  Durham  ^  but  not  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  is  more  obscure.  Its  resemblance  to  the  '  fine 
of  the  county  '  or  '  wapentake  fine  '  of  Yorkshire  ^  and  to  the 
'  sacfee  '  of  Lancashire '  (once  part  of  the  earldom  of  York), 
which  were  likewise  paid  as  a  forinsec  '  rent '  or  *  farm  ',  is  too 
striking  to  be  quite  accidental,  and  not  least  in  that  it  was  like 
them  paid  only  by  the  suitors  of  the  county,  wapentake,  and 
barony  courts,  men  who,  having  tenants  of  their  own,  themselves 
had  at  least  a  hallmoot  court.  Two  explanations  of  the  '  custom  ', 
were  given  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
comes  from  Northumberland,  where  '  fine  of  court '  was  defined 
in  1278  as  a  sum  of  £50  paid  by  the  suitors  of  the  county  and  barony 
courts  twice  in  every  seven  years  that  the  king's  bailiff  should 
not  come  and  sit  in  a  baron's  court  and  hear  the  pleas  and  as 
soon  as  the  suitors  did  anything  against  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  realm,  amerce  them.*  As  the  king's  bailiff,  the  coroner,  was 
certainly  bound  to  be  present  when  the  pleas  of  the  Crown  were 
dealt  with  in  county  or  barony  court  in  Northumberland  ^  as 
elsewhere,*  this  explanation  may  be  set  aside  at  once.  The  second 
comes  from  Yorkshire,  where  '  fine  of  the  county  '  or  '  wapentake 
fine  '  was  defined  in  1279  as  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  suit  to  the 
county  or  the  wapentake.'  Now,  in  the  sense  that  the  fine  was 
paid  by  the  suitors  of  the  county  and  wapentake  courts  in  lieu 
of  suits  due  from  themselves,  this  explanation  cannot  be  accepted  ; 
for  it  was  paid  not  only  by  men  bound  to  attend  the  local  courts 
just  once  a  year,  but  also  by  men  whose  suit  was  done  for  them 
by  their  lord  or  his  attorney,®  and  by  men  who  themselves  did 

»  Maitland,  vbi  supra,  p.  630 ;  Sartees,  Hist.  Durham,  iv.  73. 

*  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  186  ff. 

'  Mamecestre,  i.  134  ;  cf.  Compoti  of  H.  de  Lacy  (Chetham  Soc.),  p.  49. 

*  Maitland,  vhi  supra,  p.  630. 

'  In  1259  the  county  of  Northumberland  recorded  that  Simon  de  Montfort  as 
guardian  of  Gilbert  de  Umfraville  and  his  lands  should  hold  all  pleas  in  Redesdale  as 
well  of  the  Crown  as  others  and  have  the  issues  of  the  pleas,  and  that  a  knight  of  the 
county  should  be  assigned  by  the  justices  to  see  that  '  iusticia  unicuique  teneatur ' 
(Northumberland  Assize  Rolls,  p.  44).  In  Annandale,  which  David  I  granted  to 
Robert  de  Brus  to  hold  as  Ranulf  Meschin  held  Carlisle  (Bain,  i,  no.  29),  the  king  might 
choose  as  coroner  one  of  the  lord's  homagers  in  Aimandalc  and  issue  writs  to  him 
direct,  who  should  answer  to  the  king  and  his  justices  of  Lothian  at  Dumfries  {ibid. 
ii,  no.  1588). 

•  Fleta  (1685),  i.  18,  de  Coronatoribus  ;  cf.  Britton  (1640).  p.  4.  How  little  this 
jury's  definition  of  fine  of  court  is  to  be  trusted  appears  from  its  demonstrably  false 
definition  of  comage  as  a  sum  of  £50  paid  to  the  king  by  the  suitors  of  the  county 
and  barony  courts  to  be  quit  of  the  custom  that  if  a  man  were  impleaded  and  did  not 
defend  the  plaint  word  by  word,  he  should  be  at  once  convicted. 

'  By  Baldwin  de  Wake,  lord  of  Cottingham  {Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  199). 

•  Baldwin  de  Wake  held  the  manor  of  Ayton  of  Nicholas  Mennell,  paying  him  3s. 
per  annum  of  '  fine  of  coimty  ',  Mennell  holding  of  Peter  de  Mauley  by  the  same  fine 
of  county,  and  Peter  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  he  did  suit  by  his  steward  to  the  comity 
of  York  for  himself  and  all  his  tenants  {ibid.). 
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all  the  suits  due  from  their  land.^  There  is,  however,  another 
sense  in  which  the  explanation  of  '  fine  of  coiirt  '  as  a  fine  in  lieu 
of  suit  may  be  true.  From  Domesday  we  learn  that  those  who 
had  soc  and  sac,  toll  and  team,  and  the  king's  custom  of  two 
pennies,  could  not  have  the  earl's  third  penny  save  by  the  latter's 
own  grant.^  Perhaps  'fine  of  court',  'fine  of  the  county', 
'  wapentake  fine  ',  '  sacfee  ',  was  just  a  farm  for  the  third  penny 
due  to  the  earl  from  the  pleas  arising  in  the  courts  of  those  who 
had  soc,  even  the  soc  of  a  hallmoot,  and  therefore  naturally 
included  in  the  farm  of  the  sheriff  who  did  justice  in  the  earl's 
stead.^  If  so,  this  custom  was  literally  a  fine  for  having  a  court, 
and  it  was  a  fine  in  lieu  of  suit  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  fee  for 
the  profits  of  justice  that  would  have  gone  to  the  sheriff  on  the 
earl's  behalf  if  the  suit  of  the  men  attending  that  court  had  not 
been  withdrawn  from  county  and  wapentake  court. 

'  Cornage  '  has  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy.*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  cornage,  horngeld,  or 
noutgeld  was  a  talliage  of  2d.  a  head  on  horned  cattle,^  which 
Henry  III  wanted  to  levy  throughout  England  in  1255  ;  ^  but  at 
the  time  of  its  first  mention  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1 130,  it  was  a  fixed 
'  custom  '  due  from  each  of  the  border  shires,'  which  was  paid 
in  cattle  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  although  accounted 
for  at  the  exchequer  in  terms  of  money.*  Always  a  '  forinsec  ' 
service  due  to  the  king  and  never  included  in  the  sheriff's  farm,® 

*  e.  g.  Adam  de  Everingham  held  Everingham  and  Stanbury  by  doing  suit  by  his 
steward  at  all  counties,  trithings,  and  wapentakes  and  paying  lis.  2d.  de  finibua 
[ibid.  p.  194).  *  Domesday  Book,  i.  280  b. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  end  -of  the  twelfth  century  the  wapentake  fines  of 
Yorkshire  amounted  to  about  £40,  the  sum  customarily  given  to  earls  in  lieu  of  the 
third  penny  (Vict.  County  Hist.,  Yorkshire,  ii.  151). 

*  It  has  been  discussed  by  Maitland  in  Northumbrian  Tenures,  ante,  v.  626  ff.  ; 
by  Mr.  Roimd  in  The  Commune  of  London,  pp.  282  ff. ;  by  Mr.  Lapsley  in  the  Vict.  County 
Hist.,  Durham,  i.  273  ff. ;  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  ibid.  Cumberland,  i.  313  ff.  It  is 
the  view  set  forth  in  the  last-named  work  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  present  writer, 
who  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  her  great  debt  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

*  Red  Book,  p.  ccxlii.  «  Annals  of  Burton,  p.  336. 

'  The  amounts  accounted  for  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  were  substantial :  in  Cumberland, 
£85  8«.  8d.,  reduced  by  remissions  to  £80  10s.  8d.  in  1158;  in  Westmorland, 
£55  195.  3d.  ;  in  Northumberland,  £20  ;  and  in  Durham,  £110  5s.  5d. 

*  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Cuinberland,  i.  315  ff.  The  sums  paid  by  the  tenants  varied 
very  much;  e.g.  among  the  Cumberland  barons  the  lord  of  Burgh  owed  8s.  6d.  (Bain, 
1,  no.  2566),  the  lord  of  Allerdale  £15  13s.  4d.  (Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  697)  In  the  charter 
by  which  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  granted  the  lands  of  Archimorell  to  Earl  Gospatric 
and  his  son,  c.  1109,  it  was  stipulated  that  Gospatric  should  pay  £4  a  year  to  the 
monks  of  Tynemouth — a  priory  of  St.  Albans — and  to  the  abbot  20s.  or  7  oxen  each 
worth  3s.  at  his  own  option  (Gesta  Abbatum  Monasterii  8.  Albani,  i.  72). 

*  Gospatric,  son  of  Orm,  castellan  of  Appleby  in  1174,  made  a  grant  of  land  to 
Holmcultram  :  '  Ita  quod  faciemus  pro  monachis  omne  f orense  et  terrenum  servicium, 
quodcumque  ad  Dominum  Regem  pertinet,  scilicet  de  rioutgeld  et  endemot,  et  siquid 
aliud  pertinet  ad  eius  servicium,  et  quodcumque  servicium  pertinet  ad  Dominum 
de  Allredale,  scilicet  de  sewake  et  de  placitis  et  de  auxilio  et  de  omni  aliena  (leg. 
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it  was  paid  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland  * 
by  all  free  landholders  from  baron  to  bondager,  whether  they 
held  by  knight-service,  by  cornage,  by  thanage,  or  by  '  blanch- 
farm ',2  unless  it  were  remitted  to  them  by  the  king  himself. 
But,  although  it  was  only  in  the  border  shires  that  cornage  gave 
its  name  to  a  tenure,  it  was  not  confined  to  them.  Under  the  name 
of  oxgeld,^  coumale,*  or  cougeld,*  it  was  paid  throughout  Durham  ^ 
and  Lancashire  and  in  the  '  high  and  wild  part  '  of  Yorkshire, 
though  only  by  '  blanchfarm  ',  '  free  '  or  '  foreign  '  tenants,' 
and  by  bondagers,*  the  poorer  tenants  paying  instead  '  customs  ' 

alia)  terrena  exactione  et  consuetudine '  (Reg.  of  Holmcultram,  f.  34,  cited  in  Vict. 
County  Hist.,  Cumberland,  i.  321). 

'  The  evidence  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wilson.  To  it  may  be  added,  Bain,  i,  nos.  1713, 
2067,  2665  ;  ii,  no.  208  ;  and  an  inquest  of  knights'  fees  in  Cumberland,  35  Henry  VII, 
printed  by  Nicolson  and  Bum,  op.  cit.,  ii.  20  ff.,  which  shows  that  all  mesne  tenants 
by  knight-sers'ice  paid  cornage,  puture  of  Serjeants,  suit  of  court,  and  homage,  many 
also  paying  sea- wake.  As  to  Northumberland,  the  Compotus  de  Comagiis  Northumber- 
landae  for  1264  (Red  Book,  p.  713)  shows  that  in  Northumberland  all  tenants-in-chief 
paid  cornage  unless  it  had  been  remitted  to  them  by  the  king,  whether  they  held  by 
knight-service  or  by  thanage  (Testa  de  Xevill,  ii.  749-53,  764-75).  An  inquisition 
post  mortem  of  R.  de  Muschamp,  lord  of  Wooler,  in  1254,  shows  that  all  his 
free  tenants  rendered  suit  of  court,  cornage,  scutage,  and  fine  of  the  county 
(Bain,  i,  no.  1967).  In  1278  a  Northumbrian  jury  found  that  when  Otwell  de 
risle  changed  the  tenure  of  two  manors  held  of  him  by  Robert  de  Fenwick  from 
drengage  to  a  fee-farm  of  100».,  doing  also  the  forinsec  service  due  from  the  manors, 
the  said  forinsec  service  was  cornage  and  fine  of  court  (Maitland,  nbi  supra,  p.  630). 
Finally,  Humberston,  who  surveyed  the  lands  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland  and  their  associates  in  the  rebellion  of  1569,  states  that  the  manors 
pertinent  to  the  barony  of  Alnwick  were  for  the  most  part  held  by  knight-service 
by  the  payment  of  castle- ward,  rent,  and  cornage  (K.  R.  Misc.  Bks.  37,  38). 

'  Cal.  of  Inq.  iv,  no.  424.    See  firma  alha  of  Domesday,  i.  39  b. 

'  Lancashire :  '  Wydenesse. — De  oxgalte  nichil  hoc  anno  quia  nichil  nisi  tercio  anno 
quod  erit  in  proximo  anno  '  (Compoti  ofH.  de  Lacy,  p.  49).  The  cornage  of  Northumber- 
land was  likewise  paid  only  once  in  three  years  (Pipe  RoUs  of  Xorthumberland,  passim). 

*  Overton,  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  had  in  1297  two 
free  tenants,  of  whom  one,  Robert  the  Reeve,  had  forty  acres  of  land  in  provosty  and 
was  reeve  of  fee  to  execute  the  services  pertaining  to  provosty,  rendering  homage  and 
relief,  and  paying  for  coumale  2s. ;  and  the  other  held  one  bovate  for  a  farm  of  8«.  l^d. 
There  were  also  ten  bovates  held  in  bondage,  each  of  which  rendered  12«.  a  year, 
and  for  coumale  I6d.,  and  nine  cotarii  who  rendered  19«.  6d.  yeariy  (Lancashire 
Inqttests,  ed.  W.  Farrer,  p.  293  ;  cf.  p.  296). 

'  Yorkshire  :  there  were  paid  to  Bowes  Castle  in  1279, 6«.  2  W.  of  cougeld  and  shirve- 
geld  (Cal.  of  Inq.  ii,  no.  381). 

*  '  Comagium. — lidem  tenentes  tam  liberi  (sc.  quam)  bondi  solvunt  pro  cornagioad 
Cuthbertum  in  Septembri  xxxvi  s.'  :  Bishop  Hatfield^s  Suri'ey  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  18. 
Compare  a  return  of  1 384 :  '  Willelmus  de  Hilton  miles  tenet  duo  partes  villae  de  Magna 
L"'^8eworth  et  Alicia  de  Modenby  terciam  partem  dictae  villae  per  servicium  forinsecum  et 
reddunt  per  annum  ad  4  terminos  10  s.  lidem  Willelmus  et  Alicia  . . .  reddunt  pro  coma- 
gio  dictae  villae  per  annum  ad  Festum  S.  Cuthberti  in  Septembri  xxx  s.  lidem  reddunt 
pro  i  vacca  de  metrith  ad  festum  S.  Martini  vi  s.'  ( Vict.  County  Hist.,  Durham,  i.  277). 

'  'Foreign  freeholders'  at  Skipton-in-Craven  (Whit^ker,  Craven,  p.  228) ;  'liberi 
tenentes  forinseci '  in  Manchester  ( Mamecestre,  ii.  289). 

*  See  notes  4,  6,  above.  In  Cumberland,  Langwathby  paid  cornage  although 
its  only  tenants  were  bondagers,  cottars,  and  tenants  at  will  (Bain,  i,  no.  1564).  Cf. 
Palgrave,  ihczimenls  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  3  ff. 
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of  oats  and  hens.^  The  resemblance  of  cornage,  the  custom  or 
gafol  of  animals,  to  the  '  cain  '  of  animals  in  Scotland  is  too  close 
to  be  accidental ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  wherever 
it  was  paid  there  was  paid  also  'waiting',^  '  waytemete ',^ 
'  sheriff's  tooth  ',*  or  '  Serjeants'  food  \^  justifies  us  both  in 
identifying  '  cornage  '  with  '  cain  '  and  in  regarding  it  as  originally 
a  food-rent  due  to  the  king  from  all  landholders.® 

The  wide  incidence  of  cornage  makes  it  clear  that  the  payment 
of  this  custom  cannot  have  been  the  real  basis  of  the  distinction 
between  cornage  tenure  and  other  tenures.  This  must  be  sought 
in  the  other  services  rendered  or  not  rendered  by  cornage  tenants. 
At  once  we  note  that  while  they  did  not  owe  either  fine  of  court 
or  a  farm,  they  owed  '  endmot  ',  a  '  forinsec  '  service  due  only 
from  the  cornage  tenants  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.' 
This  was  a  military  service  which  resembled  knight-service 
closely  enough  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  owed  it  to 
point  out  that  they  did  not  owe  scutage  for  it.^  Now,  in  1212  the 
cornage  tenants-in-chief  claimed  that  their  service  was  only 
to  '  go  at  the  king's  precept  in  the  army  of  Scotland,  in  going 
in  the  vanguard,  in  returning  in  the  rearguard ' ;  *    and  after 

*  Survey  of  barony  of  Appleby,  1634,  printed  by  Nicolson  and  Bum,  op.  cit.,  i.  292  £f. 
The  hens  were  called  '  pout ',  i.  e.  puture,  hens  ;  the  oats  were  a  fixed  custom  of 
half  a  skep — worth  6s.  M. — an  acre  in  Liddel  (Bain,  ii,  no.  208). 

-  At  Beanly  (Bain,  i,  no.  321  ;   ii,  no.  632). 

^  Bently  manor  paid  to  Tickhill  40s.  for  castle-ward,  6s.  8d.  for  wapentake  fine, 
and  2s.  for  '  waytemete  and  shireff  tothe  '  {Cal.  of  Inq.  iii.  359). 

*  Ibid.  ;  cf.  Ormerod,  History  of  Cheshire,  i.  54.  '  Waiting  ',  '  waytemete  ',  and 
'sheriff's  tooth  '  are  clearly  just  local  names  for  the_^rm«  noctis  normally  characteristic 
of  ancient  demesne  (Roimd,  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Essex,  i.  336).  Probably  we  should 
identify  the  metrith  cow  of  Durham  (Boldon  Book,  passim)  with  the  '  mete  cu  '  of 
the  Rectitudines  (c.  8)  and  regard  this  as  yet  another  form  of  the  same  custom. 
'  Metrith  '  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  ;  may  it  not  be  a  Celtic  word  akin 
to  '  treth  ',  the  name  given  in  the  Welsh  marches  to  commutations  of  the  king's  food- 
rents  {Survey  of  the  Honor  of  Denbigh,  pp.  Ivi,  Ixiii,  Ixvii)  ?  When  we  reflect  that  the 
field-system  prevalent  in  Durham,  as  in  all  the  area  in  which  '  noutgeld '  and  '  waiting  ' 
survived  as  incidents  of  free  tenure,  was  the  Celtic  run-rig  (Gray,  English  Field  Systems), 
we  realize  that  the  survival  of  a  Celtic  name  for  a  food-rent  or  its  commutation  was  not 
impossible. 

'  Also  called  '  puture  of  the  Serjeants ',  i.  e.  of  the  Serjeants  who  kept  the  forests  or 
aided  the  sheriff  or  the  lord's  bailiff,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  doing  justice  and  keeping 
the  peace  (Mamecestre,  i.  482  ff.). 

*  Probably  it  was  part  of  the  pastus  principis  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  (Chadwick, 
Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  p.  101  n.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1536  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  began  with  a  rising  of  the  commons  of  the  high  and  wild  country  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire  against  '  noutgeld  ',  '  Serjeants' 
food  ',  and  '  gressoms  '  (i.  e.  the  fines  due  from  '  blanchfarm  '  tenants  at  every  change 
of  lord  or  tenant) :  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  xi,  no.  1080  ;   xii  (1),  no.  687. 

'  Mr.  Wilson  has  elucidated  '  endmot '  and  shown  its  identity  with  the  military 
service  required  of  cornage  tenants,  in  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Cumberland,  i.  318  ff. 

*  '  lohannes  de  Reinii  debet  ii  marcas  et  tenet  ii  carucatas  terre  in  Newinton 
per  sectam  comitatus  et  de  Hendemot  unde  scutagium  dari  non  debet ' :  Pipe  Roll, 
3  John.    Cf.  above,  p.  185,  note  9. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  tenants-in-chief  in  Cumberland,  the  inquest  of  1212 
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1215  their  claim  was  admitted.^  Then  in  1297  the  men  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  wrung  from  Edward  I  an  admission 
that  their  service  was  only  to  meet  the  king  on  his  march  to 
Scotland  at  the  Rerecross  on  Stanemoor  and  go  in  his  vanguard 
as  far  as  the  march  of  Solway,  and  on  his  return  in  the  rearguard 
from  Solway  to  the  Rerecross.^  Thus  limited,  the  service  might 
well  be  called  '  endmot  ',  the  march-meeting  ;  but  as  the  service 
of  going  to  the  border  against  the  Scots  was  not  restricted  to 
the  march  shires  but  was  required  of  all  landholders  north  of 
the  Trent,  even  from  customary  tenants  as  the  condition  of  their 
tenant-right  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,^  *  endmot  '  must 
in  that  case  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  general 
service  in  the  fyrd  required  by  English  law  from  every  freeman. 
There  is,  however,  some  ground  for  thinking  that  '  endmot  ' 
was  really  a  special  service  required  only  from  some  landholders. 
The  definition  of  their  service  given  by  the  cornage  tenants-in- 
chief  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  service  required  of  the  Hereford 
men,  who,  according  to  Domesday,  were  bound  both  to  attend 
shiremoot  and  hundred  when  summoned,  and  to  go  with  the 
sheriff  into  Wales  at  his  precept.  '  When  the  army  advances 
against  the  enemy  these  by  custom  form  the  vanguard  and  in 
returning  the  rearguard.'  *  Certainly,  John  de  Reigny,  who  held 
Newton  of  the  king  by  cornage,  suit  of  court,  and  '  endmot  ', 
going  at  the  king's  precept  in  the  army  of  Scotland  with  a  hauberk, 
had  to  find  for  the  king  an  armed  horseman  to  go  in  the  army 

has-  these  words  :  '  Omnes  supradicti  tenentes  per  comagium  ibunt  ad  preceptum 
domini  Regis  in  exercitu  Scotie,  in  eundo  in  anteguarda  et  redeundo  in  retroguarda  ' 
(Testa  de  Nevill,  iL  699). 

'  When  service  was  called  for  against  Fulkes  de  Breautd  in  1224,  the  sheri£f  of 
Cumberland  was  forbidden  to  distrain  on  Richard  de  Levington,  since  he  did  not  hold 
of  the  king  in  chief  by  military  service  but  by  cornage  (Maitland,  vbi  supra,  p.  629). 

'  Bain,  ii,  no.  899  ;  iii,  no.  716.  Similar  admissions  were  made  to  the  men  of 
Northumberland  in  1303  (Cal.  of  Pal.  Rolls,  1301-7,  p.  101),  to  the  men  of  Durham 
in  1317  (Rot.  Scot.  i.  169),  and  to  the  whole  country  in  1327  (1  Edward  III,  st.  2). 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  claim  was  a  sound  one. 

'  '  The  customary  tenants  of  the  earls '  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland 
'in  all  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Northumberland,  York,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  have  in  all  the  ancient  grants  and  copies,  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
heirs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  honor  of  Cokermouth  ',  that  is  to  say,  '  by  copy 
of  court  roll  .  .  .  doing  suit  to  the  lord's  court,  service  by  himself  and  all  his  family 
to  the  borders  when  necessity  shall  require,  and  paying  his  fine  at  the  lord's  will 
after  the  death,  alienation,  or  exchange  of  any  lord  or  tenant '  (Humberstori' s  Survey). 

♦  Domesday  Book,  i.  179 :  '  Similiter  emendat  qui  iussus  a  uicecomite  seciun  ire 
in  Walls  non  pergit.  Nam  si  uicecomes  non  uadit  nemo  eorum  ibit.  Cum  exercitus 
in  hostem  pergit,  ipsi  per  consuetudinem  faciunt  Auantwarde  et  in  reuersione  Redre- 
warde.'  Compare  with  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  which  in  the  Venedotian  Code 
(c.  7)  runs  thus  :  '  The  king  is  not  to  lead  hosts  out  of  the  country  except  once  a  year, 
and  then  not  to  continue  more  than  six  weeks.  In  his  own  country  he  is  free  to  have 
hosts  when  he  will.'  In  the  Demetian  Code  (c.  6)  the  same  law  runs  thus :  '  Once 
a  year  the  king  is  to  have  hosts  along  with  him  into  a  border  country  ;  always,  however, 
when  it  may  be  necessary,  a  host  is  to  attend  him  in  his  own  country.' 


t 
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for  forty  days  at  his  own  cost  ;  ^  and  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  all  gentlemen,  tenants,  and  inhabitants  of  the  baronies 
of  AUerdale  and  Coupland  had  to  attend  on  the  lord  and  his 
lieutenant  and  at  their  command  ride  into  Scotland  to  do  any 
exploit.^  It  is  therefore  probable  that  '  endmot  '  was  not  just 
the  general  service  in  the  fyrd  required  of  all  freemen,  but  was 
the  special  service  in  the  king's  '  utware  '  required  of  all  drengs.^ 
Now,  there  is  good  reason  for  identifying  cornage  tenure  with 
drengage.  (1)  It  is  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cornage 
tenant  rendered  instead  of  a  farm  the  personal  service  that 
distinguished  the  '  dreng  '  from  the  '  thegn  '  *  that  we  can  account 
for  the  sharp  distinction  drawn  between  cornage  tenants,  from 
whom  as  from  drengs  wardship  and  marriage  were  due,^  and 
fee-farm  or  socage  tenants,  from  whom  they  were  not.  (2)  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  cornage  tenants  of  Westmorland  who 
in  1196-7  joined  the  knights  in  paying  20  marks  for  respite  from 
an  aid  till  the  king  arrived,^  were  the  drengs  who  four  years  later 
paid  50  marks  '  ne  transfretent ','  and  who  were  certainly  the 
ancestors  of  the  free  tenants  holding  by  cornage  in  1314.^  Clifton, 
for  instance,  which  was  held  of  Brougham  Castle  by  drengage  in 
1201,  by  cornage  in  1314,  and  by  cornage,  ward,  marriage,  relief, 
suit  of  court,  and  a  custom  of  oats,  '  which  custom  is  called 
drengage  ',  in  1525-6,®  was  held  by  a  tenure  that  differed  from 

*  Pipe  Roll,  3  John  ;  Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  696,  703. 

*  Huwberston' s  Survey.  '  Maitland,  vhi  supra,  p.  626. 

*  '  Dreng  ',  found  only  where  Norse  influence,-  as  distinct  from  Danish,  was  strong, 
seems  originally  to  have  been  synonymous  with  '  thegn  '  ;  but  in  time  a  distinction 
between  them  must  have  arisen  similar  to  that  which  arose  in  Scotland  between 
'  thane  '  and  '  baron  ',  for  the  words  are  constantly  used  together  in  eleventh-  and 
twelfth-century  documents.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wherein  the  distinction  lay  ; 
for  the  extant  inquests  of  service  other  than  knight-service  were  all  taken  in  the 
thirteenth  century  when  '  thanage  '  and  '  drengage  '  were  often  used  interchangeably. 
The  dreng,  however,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  thegn  as  owing  some 
per^nal  service — usually,  though  not  always,  in  lieu  of  a  farm — which,  inasmuch  as 
it  made  him  '  nigher  '  to  his  lord,  made  him  less  '  free  '  than  the  thegn,  who  owed  only 
general  service.  Thus,  Earl  Gospatric,  c.  1070,  contrasted  'freo  &  dreng'  (Scott. 
Hist.  Review,  i.  66) ;  and  the  case  of  Ribton  held  by  free  service  paying  a  farm  {Reg. 
of  St.  Bee's,  Surtees  Soc,  pp.  47,  481)  goes  far  to  prove  that  in  Cumberland  as  in 
Northumberland  '  free  service  was  fee  farm '.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  the 
tenants-in-chief  in  Westmorland  who  held  by  drengage  did  not  pay  a  farm,  those  who 
held  by  thanage  in  Lancashire  and  Northumberland  did  (Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  812  ff.). 

'  See  note  7,  p.  183.  Both  in  Northumberland  (Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  758-60  ;  Bain, 
ii,  no.  557)  and  in  Durham  (Registrum  Palatinum  Dunelmense,  iii.  556)  wardship  and 
marriage  were  due  from  lands  held  in  drengage. 

*  Pipe  RoUs  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  p.  1. 

'  Hardy,  Rot.  Ohlat.,  &c.,  p.  127.  These  drengs  were  tenants-in-chief,  but  after  the 
shrievalty  of  Westmorland  had  been  given  with  the  custody  of  Brougham  Castle  to 
Robert  de  Vipont,  castellan  of  Appleby,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  men. 

*  Cal.  of  Inq.  v,  no.  533  ;  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Robert  Clifford,  8  Edw.  II 
»  Inquest  of  18  Hen.  VIII  (Nicolson  and  Bum,  i.  418).     Of  course  the  '  custom  ' 

of  oats  did  not  constitute  drengage  ;  it  was  only  an  incident  of  that  as  of  other  tenures. 
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that  of  the  barony  of  Wigton,  which  was  held  by  cornage, 
'  forinsec  ',  and  pannage,^  by  little  more  than  the  relief  due  from 
Clifton  but  not  from  Wigton.^  And  this,  Littleton  tells  us,  was 
just  the  difference  between  cornage  as  a  mesne  tenure  and  cornage 
as  a  tenure-in-chief  ;  for  the  latter  was  accounted  a  grand 
serjeanty  whence  no  relief  but  a  fine  of  one  year's  value  was  due, 
but  the  former  was  accounted  knight-service  and  was  subject 
to  all  the  feudal  burdens.^  (3)  We  have  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  charter  by  which  Henry  I,  shortly  before  1130,^  gave  to 
Hildred  and  Odard  of  Carlisle  the  lands  of  Gamel,  son  of  Bern, 
and  Glassa,  son  of  Brictric,  *  for  the  gafol  of  animals  and  such 
other  service  as  other  free  men,  French  and  English,  are  wont 
to  do  to  the  king  for  their  lands  '  ;  for  in  it  the  king  calls  the  former 
owners  his  drengs.^  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  service 
for  Gamelsby  and  Glassanby,  one  of  the  cornage  baronies,  was 
ever  changed,*  we  can  only  conclude  that  tenure  by  cornage  was 
just  a  form  of  drengage,  renamed  from  its  most  characteristic 
service  when  the  other  services  that  once  accompanied  it  had 
fallen  into  desuetude.  In  that  case,  the  barons  who  paid  cornage 
and  went  in  the  king's  army  of  Scotland  but  paid  neither  *  fine 
of  court '  nor  '  blanchfarm  ',  were  an  important  link  between 
the  barons  who  held  by  thanage,-  paying  a  '  farm  ',  cornage,  and 
'  fine  of  court '  but  no  military  service  other  than  common  array, 
and  the  barons  who  held  by  knight-service,  paying  castle-ward, 
cornage,  and  '  fine  of  court  '.  If  we  add  to  the  Cumbrian  and 
Northumbrian  barons  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  barons,  who 
held  by  knight-service,  paying  castle-ward  and  *  sacfee  ','  and  the 
Yorkshire  barons,  who  likewise  held  by  knight-service,  paying 
castle-ward  and  *  fine  of  the  county ',  we  have,  in  wha-t  may  be 


'  Bain,  ii,  no.  64. 

*  Wigton  was  accounted  a  grand  serjeanty  because  held  by  cornage  (Bracton^s 
Note-book,  pi.  1270) ;  so,  too,  was  Newton  Beigny  (Testa  dc  XcviU,  ii.  703). 

*  Tenures,  a.  156. 

*  In  1130  Hildred  and  Odard  rendered  account  of  40».  for  the  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Gamel,  son  of  Ber  (sic)  (Pijie  Roll). 

*  Ck)nfirmed  by  John  in  1210  (Bain,  i,  no.  470). 

*  Mr.  Wilson  (Vict.  County  Hist.,  Cumberland,  i.  316),  deeming  that  drengage  was 
not  a  free  tenure,  suggests  that  by  this  charter  Henry  I  changed  the  tenure  of  Gamelsby 
and  Glassanby  from  drengage  to  cornage.  But  in  1292  Odard's  successors  claimed 
infangthef  ab  antiquo  by  virtue  of  this  very  confirmation  of  Henry's  charter 
(Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.,  p.  124),  although  there  is  in  it  no  mention  of  infangthef  or  any 
soc.  So  either  all  free  men  who  held  of  the  king  in  Cumberland  had  infangthef, 
which  was  not  the  case — e.  g.  John  de  Reigny  had  not  infangthef — or  infangthef  was 
already  attached  to  the  lands  when  the  grant  was  made,  in  which  case  Gamel  and 
Glassa,  the  king's  drengs,  had  it.  Now,  no  lands  to  which  infangthef  was  attached 
can  have  been  held  otherwise  than  by  a  free  tenure  ;  so  the  sole  ground  for  assuming 
that  Gamel  and  Glassa  did  not  hold  their  lands  by  the  same  tenure  as  Hildred  and 
Odard,  who  certainly  held  them  by  cornage,  disappears. 

'  Mamecestre,  \.  274. 
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called  the  cornage  area,  barons  who  held  by  thanage  or  fee-farm,^ 
barons  who  held  by  drengage  or  serjeanty,  and  barons  who  held 
by  knight-service,  showing  the  same  variety  of  service  that  there 
was  among  the  Scottish  barons  and  representing  all  the  stages  of 
evolution  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  king's  thane  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  baron. 

Any  lingering  doubt  that  thanage  was  indeed  the  main  root 
of  barony  in  England  must  yield  to  such  proof  of  continuity  as 
is  afforded  by  such  baronies  as  Greystoke,  held  by  the  descendants 
of  Forne,  son  of  Ligulf,  with  the  same  rights  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  in  the  twelfth  ;  ^  and  Cottingham,  held  by  the  Wakes 
in  the  days  of  Edward  I  with  the  same  rights  as  Gamel,  son  of 
Osbert,  the  king's  thane,  held  them  T.R.E.  with  sac  and  soc, 
toll  and  team.^ 

The  identity  of  barony  in  England  and  in  Scotland  being 
established  so  far  as  service  is  concerned,  it  remains  only  to 
ascertain  whether  that  identity  extended  to  the  justiciary  rights 
attached  to  barony.  Just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  thane's  law  to  have  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team, 
and  infangthef,  so  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
a  Northumbrian  Grand  Jury  asserting  that  all  barons  had  gallows 
and  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer  in  their  baronies  and  burghs,* 
and  every  tenant  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
morland ever  said  to  hold  by  barony — and  no  others  save  a  few 
religious  who  held  by  frankalmoign — claiming  in  1292  to  have  in 
his  barony  infangthef,  gallows,  the  goods  of  fugitives  and  of 
felons  condemned  and  beheaded  within  the  barony,  and  the  return 
of  all  writs  save  for  pleas  of  the  Crown. ^  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  shire  court  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the  baronies  ;^  and  'suit 
of  court ',  '  forinsec  '  for  the  barons,  who  owed  their  suit  to  the 

'  Pollock  and  Maitland  (i.  218)  reject  the  claim  of  fee-farm  to  rank  as  a  tenure 
separate  from  socage;  but  c.  37  of  Magna  Carta  distinguishes  them,  and  the  existence 
of  such  baronies  as  Beanly  and  Hephal  shows  that  in  England  down  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  in  Scotland  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  fee-farm,  imder  the  name 
of  thanage,  could  be  as  noble  a  tenure  as  knight-service.  It  was  only  when  all  the 
thanage  baronies  save  Beanly  had  become  knight-service  fiefs,  and  Beanly  itself  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  held  only  by  the  serjeanty  of  being  inborh  and  utborh  (Bain, 
ii,  no.  148),  that  English  lawyers  could  regard  fee-farm  as  only  a  variety  of  socage 
tenure.  The  fact  that  corporate  towns  having  infangthef  and  paying  a  farm  were 
really  fee-farm  baronies  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  the  cases  of  London 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  remain  to  enlighten  us. 

^  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  119  ;  Testa  de  Nevill,  ii.  697. 

3  Domesday  Book,  i.  298  b,  328,  331  ;   Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  199. 

*  Northumberland  Assize  Rolls,  p.  357. 
^  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  112  ff.,  588  ff. 

*  e.  g.  so  late  as  1840  the  county  court  of  Northumberland  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  barony  of  Alnwick  (Returns  of  Courts  of  Requests,  d:c.  ;  Accounts  and  Papers 
(1840),  no.  xli). 
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county  court,  was  '  terrene  '  for  their  tenants  who  owed  theirs 
to  the  courts  held  at  the  capita  of  the  several  baronies.  Neither 
might  the  sheriff  nor  his  Serjeants  enter  a  barony  even  to  serve 
a  writ  or  to  make  an  arrest,  save  for  pleas  of  the  Crown,  unless 
the  baron  first  failed  to  do  so  at  his  behest.^ 

With  these  justiciary  rights  went  administrative  ones.     In 
the  baronies,  the  comage,  Serjeants'  food,  and  customs  of  oats 
and  hens  were  all  paid  to  the  baron,  who  paid  over  the  comage, 
amounting  in  each  case  to  just  the  sum  that  he  himself  owed, 
to  the  exchequer  at  Newcastle  or  Carlisle  as  the  case  might  be,^ 
but  kept  the  other  customs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  own 
Serjeants,^  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  county  all  were  paid  to  the 
sheriff,  who  kept  the  Serjeants'  food  for  his  Serjeants  but  accounted 
for  the  other  customs  separately  to  the  exchequer  at  Westminster,* 
Clearly,  the  baron's  relation  to  his  tenants  in  respect  of  these 
customs  was  simply  that  of  an  ofl&cial  collecting  the  king's  dues 
and  remitting  to  the  king  through  the  sheriff  such  as  had  not  been 
assigned  to  him  for  official  purposes.    Again,  although  '  endmot  ' 
and  common  array  were  '  forinsec  '  services,  the  sheriff  could 
not  summon  the  men  of  a  barony  to  go  with  him  against  the 
king's  enemies  except  through  the  baron  and  his  bailiff  ;  ^    yet 
at  the  bidding  of  the  lord  and  his  lieutenant  every  man  living 
within  the  barony  must  follow  them  to  the  border,  no  matter 
whose  tenant  he  might  be.*     Here  too  the  baron's  relation  to 
the  men  of  his  barony  was  that  of  an  official  calling  on  the  king's 
lieges  within  his  bailiwick  to  follow  him  on  the  king's  service 
just  as  the  king's  thane  used  to  call  out  the  men  of  his  bocland. 
In  these  matters,  as  in  all  others  that  concerned  the  keeping  of 
the  peace  and  the  execution  of  justice,  the  duties  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  shire  fell  to  the  sheriff,  in  the  barony  fell  to  the   'foreign 
bailiff  ',  who   collected  the  castle  ward  and  comage  money  of 
the  barony,  warned  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  to  attend  upon 
the  lord  or  his  deputy,  took  up  waifs  and  strays,  served  all 

*  In  1526  Sir  William  Lisle,  the  descendant  of  Otwel  de  Insula,  so  violently  resented 
the  action  of  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  in  entering  his  manor  of  Felton,  part  of 
his  barony  of  Woodbum,  to  take  a  distress,  which  he  swore  neither  king  nor  sheriff 
should  do,  that  he  was  outlawed  and  at  last  executed  (Letters  and,  Papers,  iv,  nos.  240-2). 
See  Welford's  History  of  Newcastle,  iL  98  ff.,  for  the  whole  story.  Sir  William's  claim 
was  never  traversed. 

*  e.  g.  the  comage  of  the  free  tenants  of  Liddel  amounted  to  56«.  '  for  which  the 
lord  shall  answer  to  the  sheriff  of  Cumberland  for  the  king's  use  '  (Bain,  ii,  no.  208), 
this  being  just  the  amount  of  comage  due  from  the  lord  himself  (Testa  de  Nevill, 
ii.  697).  Similarly,  the  comage  due  from  the  Middletons  and  Rodom  was  paid  to  the 
lord  of  Beanly,  who  paid  it  to  the  exchequer  at  Newcastle  (Bain,  iii,  no.  77  ;  Red 
Book,  p.  713). 

*  e.g.  at  Appleby  (Nicolson  and  Bum,  i.  292  ff.). 

*  Pipe  Rolls  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  p.  iv. 

'  '  The  Office  of  Warden  of  the  Marches ',  ante,  xxxii.  487. 
'  Humberston's  Survey. 
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processes  in  the  liberty,  and  performed  generally  the  office  of 
a  bailiff  of  a  hundred.^ 

In  the  palatine  earldoms  of  Durham,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire  it  was  the  same.  In  all  of  them  were  barons  who, 
although  they  were  never  summoned  to  parliament,  had  all  the 
rights  of  other  barons.  Thus  in  Durham,  the  lords  of  Brancepath, 
Barnard  Castle,  Gainford,  and  Cunisclive  had  gallows  and 
infangthef  in  their  baronies  ;  ^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
other  barons,  including  the  baron  of  Hilton,  had  the  same  rights. 
In  Lancashire,  the  barons  who  held  of  Roger  of  Poitou,  the 
'  barones  comitatus  ',  held  free  courts  {liberae  curiae)  for  all 
pleas  but  those  of  the  earl's  sword, ^  Their  successors  too  had 
infangthef,  toll  and  team  by  the  king's  grant,*  Serjeants'  food, 
bode  and  witness,^  and  their  '  Grith-serjeants '  kept  the  peace, 
served  writs  and  summonses,  and  made  distresses  and  attach- 
ments, collected  the  rents  of  the  '  forinsec  '  tenants,  and  did  all 
other  things  pertaining  to  a  liberty  ;  ^  and  all  these  things 
belonged  to  them  by  reason  of  their  baronies.'  In  Cheshire, 
Earl  Ralph,  going  on  crusade  c.  1218,  gave  a  charter  to  his  barons 
confirming  their  liberties  ;  notably,  that  each  of  them  should 
have  his  court  free  of  all  pleas  and  suits  moved  in  the  earl's  court 
except  the  pleas  belonging  to  his  sword,  and  that  for  these  they 
might  defend  all  their  manors  in  county  and  hundred  by  a  sene- 
schal.® In  Yorkshire,  Conan,  earl  of  Richmond,  c.  1156-66, 
confirmed  to  Torfin,  son  of  Robert,  a  fief  of  two  knights  (Man- 
field)  '  cum  soco  et  saco,  et  tol  et  tem,  et  infangthef  et  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  sicut  aliquis 
alius  ex  meis  baronibus  feudum  suum  melius  et  honoratius  de 
me  tenet  '.^     The  same  rights  were  claimed  by  the  lords  of 

'  e.  g.  at  Alnwick,  AUerdale,  and  Coupland  {ibid.). 

*  Ibid.  ;  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  604.  *  Mamecestre,  i.  33. 

*  This  assertion  that  the  barons  of  Lancashire  owed  their  justiciary  rights,  not  to 
the  earl  whose  tenants  they  were,  but  to  the  king,  is  interesting  and  important ;  for 
it  suggests  that  the  baron  was  always  a  royal  official  and  that  the  earl  could  claim 
his  service  only  by  royal  grant.  This  is  borne  out  by  Richard  I's  charter  granting  the 
wapentake  of  Sedbergh  to  Bishop  Puiset  of  Durham,  for  in  it  the  services  of  such 
tenants  as  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  barony  {Red  Book,  p.  438  ;  Testa  de  Nevill, 
ii.  783-4)  were  expressly  granted  to  the  bishop  (Surtees,  Hist,  of  Durham,  i.  cxxvi). 

*  Mamecestre,  ii.  275  ;  cf.  p.  286.  '  Bode '  seems  to  have  been  the  service  of  carrying 
the  lord's  messages  ;  '  witness  '  or  '  witnessman  ',  the  service  of  going  with  the  lord's 
Serjeants  to  deliver  summonses  and  to  make  attachments  of  men  and  goods,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  testify  in  court  that  all  had  been  done  in  order. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  275. 

'  Robert  Banaster,  confirming  a  grant  of  lands  to  Cockersand  Abbey,  reserved  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  infangthef  and  utfangthef  over  all  the  tenants,  '  prout  ad  me 
pertinet  ratione  baroniae  meae  '  {Cockersand  Cartulary  (Chetham  Soc),  p.  643). 

*  Ormerod,  Hist,  of  Cheshire,  i.  53  ;  compare  the  charter  of  Earl  Ralph  to  Eustace 
Fitzjohn,  temp.  Stephen,  as  hereditary  constable  of  Chester  and  chief  counsellor  over 
all  the  barons  {ibid.  i.  52). 

'  Facs.  of  Charters,  Brit.  Mus.  i,  no.  30,  cited  by  Tait,  Mediaeval  Manchester, -g.  197. 
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Raskelf ,  Helmsley,  Laughton,  and  Hunmanby  * — ^to  name  but 
a  few  of  the  smaller  Yorkshire  baronies — as  well  as  by  the  lords 
of  Tickhill,  Hallamshire,  Knaresborough,  and  other  great  honors.^ 
Neither  barony  nor  honor  might  the  sheriff  enter,  save  for  pleas  of 
the  Crown,  and  even  this  exception  did  not  exist  for  the  honors. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  England  north  of  the  Trent  barons, 
no  matter  what  their  tenure,  simply  as  barons  had  within  their 
baronies  the  powers,  judicial  and  administrative,  of  a  sheriff, 
just  as  they  had  in  Scotland.  Can  we  hesitate  any  longer  to 
regard  barony  as  an  hereditary  office  to  which  were  attached 
the  rights  of  public  justice  included  in  the  formula,  sac  and  soc, 
toll  and  team,  and  infangthef  ? 

If,  nevertheless,  further  proof  be  demanded  that  the  possession 
of  a  court  to  which  these  rights  belonged  was  indeed  the  essence 
of  barony,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto 
for  Cumberland  (pp.  112-13),  where  we  find  that  in  1292  the  honors 
of  Coupland  and  Allerdale  were  divided  between  Isabella,  countess 
of  Albemarle,  Thomas  de  Lucy,  and  Thomas  de  Multon  as  coheirs 
of  William  FitzDuncan  ;  Isabella,  by  right  of  '  ainesse  ',  having 
Cockermouth  Castle  and  half  of  Allerdale ;  Thomas  de  Lucy,  Pap- 
caster  with  the  rest  of  Allerdale,  and  Aspatrick  with  half  of  Coup- 
land  ;  and  Thomas  de  Multon,  Egremont  Castle  with  the  rest  of 
Coupland.  Thus  Isabella  and  Multon  respectively  had  the  capita 
of  the  two  honors  ;  yet  neither  could  claim  infangthef,  &c.,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Lucy.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  in  the  claim 
that  although  Isabella  alone  appointed  the  constable  of  Cocker- 
mouth  Castle,  who  was  also  coroner  within  the  liberty,  and  the 
bailiff,  who  returned  writs,  &c.,  yet  Lucy's  seneschal  must  sit 
with  the  constable  and  they  should  hold  pleas  together  and  share 
equally  the  profits  of  the  court,  &c.,  and  if  the  bailiff  were  con- 
victed before  the  justices  of  default  in  returning  writs,  &c.,  both 
Isabella  and  Lucy  should  be  amerced,  and  that  when  a  writ 
was  returnable  into  the  court  at  Cockermouth,  the  bailiffs  of 
both  Isabella  and  Lucy  should  be  present  and  hear  the  pleas 
together  and  share  the  profit.  It  was  in  this  very  year  that  the 
barons  of  England  classed  barony  with  earldom  as  an  impartible 
tenure ;  yet  the  only  impartible  thing  about  the  barony  of  Allerdale 
was  the  barony  court  and  the  pleas  belonging  to  it.^    What  other 

'  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  189,  193,  216. 

'  Rot.  Hundr.  i.  109 ;  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  187,  200,  212. 

*  Allerdale  was  a  great  honor  to  which  belonged  more  extensive  franchises  than 
to  most  baronies,  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Chevington,  for  instance,  having  passed 
to  coheirs,  the  three  daughters  of  Hugh  de  Morwick,  these  were  returned  in  1278 
as  holding  the  barony  '  in  partagio  *  {Northumberland  Assize  Bolls,  p.  356),  and 
joined  with  their  husbands  in  claiming  infangthef  (Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  597). 
Infangthef  could  in  fact  be  held  by  one  person  or  in  common,  but  it  could  not  be 
divided  ;  see  Plac  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  631-2,  for  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Sutton-on- 
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conclusion  can  we  come  to  than  that  a  court  in  which  pleas  of  inf  ang- 
thef  were  held,  a  court  baron,  in  short,  was  the  essence  of  barony  ?  ^ 
To  go  through  the  southern  counties  as  we  have  gone  through 
the  northern  ones  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  tedious  ;  for 
the  acknowledged  authorities  on  barony,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences, have  always  agreed  in  regarding  Northumberland  as 
affording  '  notable  evidence  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  barony  "  ' 
for  the  whole  country.^  In  truth,  the  only  difference  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  baronies  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  frankpledge  system,  non-existent  in  the  north, ^  was  universal 
in  the  south,  and  in  consequence  the  southern  barons  had  the 
view  of  frankpledge  as  well  as  infangthef.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  were  also  local  differences,  as  in  Kent,  where  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  barons  had  utfangthef  as  well  as 
infangthef  in  their  lands  ;  but  they  had  this  of  special  grace,  and 
from  the  case  of  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  it  appears  that 
there  as  elsewhere  infangthef  alone  was  enough  to  constitute 
barony.*  In  general,  the  southern  barons  claimed  only  to  have 
infangthef  and  the  pleas  of  the  sheriff's  tourn,  as  in  Shropshire,^ 
or  infangthef  and  the  view  of  frankpledge,  as  in  Cambridgeshire,^ 
or  view  of  frankpledge  and  gallows,  as  in  Hertfordshire.'  Among 
them  was  the  baron  of  Burford,*  whose  title,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  barons  of  Greystoke,  Kinderton,  Hilton,  and  Stafford, 
has  long  puzzled  all  interested  in  barony.  Can  we  doubt  that 
these  are  but  surviving  instances  of  a  once  general  use  of  *  baro  ' 
to  designate  the  holder  of  an  office  identical  with  that  of  a  '  thane  ' 
and  comparable  with  that  of  an  '  earl '  or  a  '  sheriff  '  ? 

Trent  in  Nottinghamshire  in  which  the  court  gave  this  decision.  Domesday  Book  has 
instances  of  several  thanes  holding  one  manor  in  common  '  cum  saca  et  soca  ' ;  e.  g. 
i.  227  b. 

*  Should  any  student  of  the  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  and  the  Rot.  Hundr.  protest  that 
if  this  definition  of  barony  be  correct  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  barons  in 
England,  we  can  cite  Scotland,  a  far  smaller  and  less  populous  country,  where,  never- 
theless, there  were  in  the  fourteenth  century  over  300  baronies,  besides  thanagea 
(Nelson,  op.  cit.  p.  181).  "  Round  in  Magna  Carta  Commemoration  Essays,  p.  61, 

'  Morris,  The  Frankpledge  System,  p.  48. 

*  12  February  1290,  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  having  already  '  socca  et 
eecca  et  tol  et  team  et  infangthef  ',  received  also  of  special  grace  a  grant  that  they 
should  have  utfangthef  in  their  lands  within  the  said  ports,  as  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  and  barons  had  in  their  manors  in  Kent '  (Col.  Charter  Rolls,  ii,  no.  344). 
This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  321  ff.  ;  e.  g.  in  Lord 
Badlesmere's  barony  of  Chilham  (p.  321). 

*  e.  g.  Peter  Corbet  in  the  barony  of  Caws  (ihid.  p.  686). 

*  e.  g.  the  Earl  Marshal  in  the  barony  of  Ducksworth  {ibid.  p.  102  ;  Testa  deNeviU, 
ii.  598). 

'  e.  g.  William  de  Say  in  the  barony  of  Maundeville  {ibid.  p.  288). 

*  The  barons  of  Burford  {Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  74,  103),  Greystoke  {Plac.  de  Quo  Warr. 
p.  119),  and  Kinderton  (Ormerod,  iii.  189)  certainly,  and  the  barons  of  Hilton  and 
Stafford  probably,  had  infangthef.  The  title  as  well  as  the  lands,  &c.,  descended  to 
women  ;  for  in  15  Edward  II  Stretton  was  said  to  be  held  of  Thomas  de  Pipe  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  baroness  of  Stafford  {Col.  of  Inq.  vi,  no.  330). 

O  2 
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Once  it  is  admitted  that  in  England,  as  in  Normandy  and  Scot- 
land, barony  was  an  office  to  which  were  attached  the  justiciary 
rights  of  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team,  and  infangthef,  together 
with  gallows,  prison,  and  everjrthing  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
them,  all  the  legal  consequences  of  tenure  by  barony  are  seen  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Barony  being  an  office  to  which 
was  attached  a  court  holding  pleas  of  the  Crown,  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  on  the  death  of  a  baron  the  king  should  take  his 
barony  into  his  own  hands  and  keep  it  until  the  heir  did  homage 
for  it  and  gave  security  for  the  relief.  It  was  equally  reasonable 
that  the  king  should  exact  a  higher  relief  for  a  barony  to  which 
there  belonged  of  right  a  profitable  court  than  for  a  mere  knight's 
fee,  and  even  that  that  relief  should  be  arbitrary,  it  may  be 
variable  with  the  value  of  the  barony  court.  Again,  whether 
regarded  as  an  office  or  as  an  administrative  unit,  a  barony  was 
from  its  very  nature  both  impartible  and  indestructible  :  the  lands 
belonging  to  it  could  indeed  be  divided  among  coheirs,  as  could 
the  profits  of  the  barony  court  and  even  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  necessary  to  it,  but  not  the  court  itself  and  therefore 
not  the  barony.  It  was  likewise  a  matter  of  course  that  every 
barony  should  have  a  caput,  a  capital  mansion,  where  the  baron 
lived  and  held  his  court,  and  that  this  should  always  pass  with 
the  barony  to  the  heir  and  should  never  be  assigned  in  dower. 
Again,  if  the  baron  was  in  truth  a  royal  official  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  justice  within  his  barony,  it  becomes  as 
easy  to  understand  why  he  should  have  the  right  to  remove  his 
court  into  the  king's  court  and  claim  the  assistance  of  the  king's 
justices,  as  it  is  to  understand  why  none  but  his  fellow  barons 
might  try  him  and  none  but  the  king  amerce  him  ;  why  he  was 
amerced  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  men  ;  why  he  was  exempt 
from  service  on  a  jury  ;  why  he  alone  among  the  king's  tenants 
was  bound  to  attend  the  king's  council  when  summoned  and  act 
as  one  of  the  suitors  of  his  court  ;  ^  and  why  all  these  rights  and 
duties  belonged  to  the  tenant  by  barony  whether  he  held  in  his 
own  right  or  in  his  wife's.^  In  short,  all  those  differences  between 
barony  and  other  tenures,  which  are  inexplicable  by  any  of  the 
current  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  barony,  can  be  explained 

*  This  is  the  real  significance  of  c.  xi  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  every 
one  of  the  king's  subjects  must  attend  Us  council,  if  summoned,  but  only  his  barons 
'  debent  interesse  iudiciis  curiaie  regis '. 

*  The  most  significant  case  is  that  of  Richard  de  Gosebek,  who  in  1278  held  half  the 
barony  of  Bolum  in  his  wife's  right  (Northumberland  Assize  Bolls,  p.  356).  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  descendants  was  ever  summoned  to  parliament,  but  in  a  list  of  fines  on 
the  assize  roll  of  that  year  his  name  appears,  '  quia  nondum  miles  ',  without  a  fine 
against  it  and  with  the  word  '  Baro '  against  it  in  the  margin  {ibid.  p.  383).  On 
Richard's  death  in  1281  the  king  took  the  barony  into  his  own  hands  until  the  widow 
took  oath  not  to  marry  without  his  licence  (Col.  of  Inq,  ii,  no.  411). 
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quite  easily  and  naturally  if  only  we  recognize  that  in  England 
as  in  Normandy  barony  was  an  office  to  which  were  attached 
rights  of  public  justice. 

To  show  how  the  adoption  of  this  definition  of  barony  would 
assist  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  rise 
and  growth  of  parliament  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It 
must  suffice  to  show  what  light  is  thrown  by  it  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  distinction  drawn  in  Magna  Carta  between  greater 
barons  who  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  king's  council  personally, 
and  lesser  barons  who  were  to  be  summoned  through  the  sheriff. 
Turning  back  to  the  northern  baronies,  we  notice  that  far  more 
extensive  franchises  belonged  to  some  than  to  others.  The  lord 
of  Coupland,  for  instance,  besides  infangthef  claimed  all  pleas 
of  the  Crown  and  the  return  of  all  writs  without  exception  ; 
his  seneschal  performed  all  the  duties  and  had  all  the  powers  of 
a  sheriff  ;  his  constable  acted  as  coroner  ;  ^  his  court  was  a  '  curia 
militaris '  ;  ^  the  shire-court  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the 
liberty,^  which  even  appeared  as  a  separate  area  in  the  rota 
of  the  Itinerant  Justices  in  1176  and  1184  ;  *  the  sheriff  could 
not  enter  it  for  any  purpose  ;  all  writs  had  to  be  addressed  to 
the  lord,  who  made  all  attachments,  even  for  felony  ;  ^  and  when 
the  men  of  the  liberty  were  required  to  go  in  the  king's  army 
a  separate  mandate  had  to  be  sent  to  the  lord.^  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  indeed,  Coupland  was  a  shire,  and  wa*s  actually 
so  called  in  1189.'  Now,  Coupland  was  only  one  of  a  group  of 
lordships  created  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  between  1069 
and  1093  to  protect  the  northern  march  against  the  Scots  and  to 
serve  as  bases  for  attack.^  Administrative  districts,  associated 
each  with  the  custody  of  a  royal  castle,®  in  which  the  lord  had  all 
the  power  of  a  sheriff,  if  not  of  an  earl,^''  they  were  in  fact  castel- 
laries,  and  in  the  case  of  Clitheroe,  Pontefract,^^  and  Richmond  ^^ 


1  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  pp.  112-13.  "  Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  II. 

'  So  late  as  1840  the  county  court  of  Cumberland  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the 
honors  of  Allerdale  and  Coupland  {Returns  of  Courts  of  Requests,  &c.,  p.  18). 

*  Pipe  Roll  in  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Cutnberland,  i.  310. 
'  Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.  p.  112. 

*  e.  g.  in  1258  (Bain,  i,  no.  2103).  The  practice  of  sending  separate  commissions  of 
array  to  the  lords  of  honors  continued  in  the  Marches  down' to  1386  {ante,  xxxii.  487). 

'  Bain,  i,  no.  198. 

*  The  list  includes,  besides  Coupland,  Richmond,  Clitheroe,  Skipton,  Pontefract, 
Tickhill,  Conisburgh,  Hallamshire,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  Allerdale,  Carlisle,  and  Durham. 

*  All  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  as  caput  a  pre-Conquest  burh  (Whitaker, 
Craven,  and  Richmondshire  ;    Hunter,  South  Yorkshire). 

"  Alice  de  Romilli  was  often  called  Countess  of  Coupland  (Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  II). 

"  In  a  charter  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Pontefract  in  1194,  Robert  de  Lacy 
freed  them  from  all  tolls  '  in  terris  meis  pertinentibus  ad  castellariam  Pontefract  et 
ad  castellariam  Cliderhoe  '  (Ballard,  English  Borough  Charters,  p.  193). 

^^  Called  '  Earl  Alan's  castellaria  '  in  the  charter  granting  Allerton  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham  (Domit.  A.  VII). 
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were  actually  so  called.  There  were  other  castellaries  in  England, 
along  the  Welsh  march/  on  the  south  coast,^  and  in  the  midlands,^ 
and  none  of  them  differed  essentially  from  Coupland  ;  not  one 
of  them  could  the  sheriff  enter  for  any  purpose,  and  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  king's  writs  were  addressed  to  the  lord 
and  his  bailiff,  not  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  lie.*  Now,  in  Anjou  the  royal  vassals  over  whom 
the  counts  had  won  control  were  distinguished  as  greater  and 
lesser,  the  former  being  those  who  had  castles  ;  ^  may  not  the 
distinction  drawn  in  England  in  1215  between  greater  and  lesser 
barons  likewise  have  been  one  between  barons  who  had  castel- 
laries and  barons  who  had  not,  that  is,  between  barons  with  whom 
the  king  must  communicate  directly  and  barons  with  whom  as 
with  his  other  tenants  he  might  communicate  through  the  sheriff  ? 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  barony  courts  were  rapidly 
reduced  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  partly  by  strict 
observance  of  the  doctrines  that  no  one  could  have  a  free  court, 
or  a  court  baron,  unless  he  had  free  tenants  who  could  judge 
of  felony,^  and  that  a  franchise  not  used  ceased  to  exist  ;  partly 
by  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  allow  the  barons'  courts  to  determine 
cases  of  more  than  405.  value,  or  to  deal  with  offences  against 
a  statute  law  unless  the  statute  itself  gave  them  power  to  do  so  ; ' 
and  partly  by  the  institution  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
could  do  all  their  police  work  so  much  more  efficiently  than  they 
could,  hampered  as  they  were  by  an  archaic  procedure  and  an 
antiquated  customary  law.  Only  the  courts  of  the  greater  baronies 
and  those  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  survived  to  be 
renamed  Courts  Leet  when  the  lawyers  began  to  distinguish 

»  e.  g.  Castle  Ewias  in  Hereford  (Domesday  Book,  i.  185  ;   of.  Rot.  Hund.  i.  186). 

*  The  Sussex  Rapes,  associated  as  each  was  with  a  castle  (Vict.  County  Hist., 
Sussex,  i.  351),  were  really  castellaries,  and  Hastings  wm  so  called  in  Domesday 
Book,  i.  18. 

•  6.  g.  Rockingham,  called  a  castellaria  by  John  in  1216  (Powicke,  p.  294,  n.  4). 

*  Kirby's  Quest  (Surtees  Soc.),  which  gives  a  long  list  of  the  Yorkshire  liberties 
for  which  writs  had  to  be  addressed  to  the  lords  and  their  bailiffs,  may  be  compared 
with  two  Nomina  ViUarum  Eboracensium  published  in  1768  and  1816  respectively. 
They  fully  bear  out  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave's  statement  in  1570  that  '  the  sheriff  hath 
but  small  power,  the  liberties  ',  which  he  might  not  enter  to  seize  the  goods  of  the 
rebels  of  1569,  being  '  so  many  and  so  great '  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Add. 
Eliz.  1566-79,  p.  219). 

»  Powicke,  p.  26, 

•  When  the  prior  of  Bradingstoke  claimed  to  have  infangthef  and  utfangthef  in 
hia  barony  of  Laughton-on- Wales  (Yorkshire),  he  was  asked  by  the  justices  *  sihabeat 
curiam  et  libere  tenentes  sectatores  eiusdem  curiae  per  quos  poteritiudicare  felon ',  &c. 
(Plac.  de  Quo  Wan.  p.  193) ;  a  free  tenant  who  was  not  a  suitor  could  not  save  the 
court  (ibid.).  Similarly  the  abbot  of  Peterborough's  claim  to  infangthef  in  his  manor 
of  Stan  wick  (Beds.)  was  traversed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  12  free  tenants  to 
arraign  thieves  taken  with  the  goods  on  them  (ibid.  p.  71).  In  the  end  he  lost  his  case 
because  he  had  to  admit  that  he  had  not  a  gallows. 

^  Heamshaw,  Leet  Jurisdiction,  pp.  119  ff. 
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courts  instead  of  jurisdictions  ;  the  others  sank  to  the  level  of 
hallmoots,  retaining  only  the  name  of  Court  Baron  as  a  relic  of 
their  former  glory.^  At  the  same  time  as  the  '  court  baron  ' 
lost  in  esteem,  the  '  baron  '  gained.  For  '  baron  ',  first  losing 
all  tradition  of  office,  became  a  mere  name  of  dignity  reserved 
for  those  barons  whom  the  king  chose  to  summon  to  parliament 
by  special  writ,  and  then,  losing  all  connexion  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  became  a  mere  title  which  the  king  could  bestow  by  letters 
patent.  Thus  tenure  by  barony,  having  lost  all  importance,  lost 
all  meaning,  and  at  last  passed  quite  out  of  mind. 

R.  R.  Reid. 


*  Apparently  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  lawyers  to  the  hallmoots 
of  manors  which  had  free  tenants,  those  of  manors  which  had  none  being  distinguished 
as  customary  courts. 
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Wellington  and  the  Congress  of  Verona^ 

1822 

IN  1917  I  delivered  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society* 
on  the  position  taken  up  by  Wellington  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  In  that  paper  I  put  forward  a  theory  which  I  thought 
likely  to  be  true,  because  it  was  coherent  and  because  it  was  the 
only  way  which  I  could  discover  of  reconciling  apparently  hope- 
less contradictions.  Very  briefly  that  theory  came  to  this,  that 
Wellington  fell  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Mettemich  as 
practically  to  substitute  an  Austrian  policy  for  a  British  policy 
at  the  congress,  and  that  this  assumption  carries  with  it  the 
inevitable  corollary  that  the  Congress  of  Verona  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  opened  up  a  new  era  in  British  foreign  policy. 
Now  there  are  undeniably  certain  facts  with  which  this  theory 
does  not  seem  at  first  sight  compatible  ;  and  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  paper,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  answer  those 
obvious  and  formidable  objections.  What  I  shaU  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  show  that  these  objections  are  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  and  that  properly  understood 
they  may  even  support  it. 

Now  the  real  difficulty  of  accepting  that  theory  lies  in  this, 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  it  both  with 
Wellington's  three  protests  of  30  October,  19  November,  and 
20  November,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  perhaps  with  the  repeated 
exhortations  which  he  addressed  to  the  French  ministers  as  to 
the  dangers  to  which  France  was  exposed  on  the  side  of  Spain 
from  a  military  invasion  of  that  country.  These  are  the  main 
objections,  and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  these  times 
will  be  inclined  to  belittle  them.  I  shall  attempt  to  reconcile  our 
theory  with  these  discrepancies  by  showing  first  that  the  famous 
protest  of  30  October  was  for  all  practical  purposes  withdrawn  ; 
secondly,  that  the  protests  of  19  and  20  November  appear  to 
have  been  written  partly  with  the  object  of  providing  a  substitute 
for  the  paper  of  30  October,  and  partly  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  parliament  ;  and  thirdly,  that  so 
far  from  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  thwart  the  French  in  their 

*  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Historical  Society,  4th  ser.,  L  69-76,  1918. 
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design  of  invading  Spain,  Wellington  may  even  have  supplied 
them  with  a  plan  of  campaign,  placing  at  their  disposal  his 
unrivalled  military  talents,  and  his  expert  knowledge  of  that 
country  which  was  the  object  of  their  joint  deliberations.  With 
the  explanation  then  in  our  hands,  let  us  examine  these  criticisms 
in  their  order. 

1.  Our  first  criticism  was  that  the  protest  of  30  October  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  withdrawn.  This  is  by  no  means  to 
say  that  the  paper  was  actually  withdrawn  in  the  sense  that  the 
copies  then  in  circulation  were  restored  to  their  author.  For 
if  this  were  the  case,  we  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  how 
it  comes  about  that  a  copy  has  found  its  way  into  the  French 
foreign  office.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  from  30  October  to 
25  February  this  paper  remained  in  what  we  may  choose  to  call 
a  state  of  suspended  animation .  Circumstances ,  and  circumstances 
too  of  a  kind  which  no  one  could  possibly  have  foreseen,  first 
made  it  possible  and  then  made  it  necessary  to  include  this  paper 
among  the  official  correspondence  tabled  in  our  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Now  if  we  follow  the  history  of  Wellington's  paper  we 
shall  see  that  it  had  a  startling  career  before  it.  It  was  read 
twice  before  the  conference,  once  on  the  night  of  30  October, 
and  once  again  at  the  first  general  conference  of  the  31st.  It 
was  so  warmly  resented  at  the  time  that  it  required  all  Metter- 
nich's  skill  to  prevent  a  rupture  then  and  there.  During  the 
next  three  weeks  it  was  exposed  to  merciless  criticism.  But 
what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  it  drew  from  Montmorency  a  reply. 
That  reply  was  read  to  Wellington  on  2  November  ;  a  copy  was 
handed  to  him  on  the  21st  ;  and  on  the  26th  he  transmitted  a  copy 
to  Canning.^  We  are  at  once  led  to  inquire  why  it  was  that 
Wellington  had  to  wait  three  weeks  before  obtaining  a  copy  of 
Montmorency's  paper.  If  we  confine  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  events  of  those  three  weeks,  we  may  perhaps  discover 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

November  2  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  these 
negotiations,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  At  the  outset  we  have 
Montmorency's  paper.  This  raises  three  questions  :  to  whom  it 
was  largely  due,  for  what  purpose  it  was  written,  and,  if  there 
was  any  opposition  to  it,  of  what  nature  was  that  opposition. 
Happily  we  are  able  to  give  an  answer  to  all  three  questions. 
Montmorency  no  doubt  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  character 
and  tone  of  Wellington's  paper,  but  it  was  Pozzo  di  Borgo  who 
presented  him  with  an  unanswerable  case  for  present  action. 
That  passionate  but  astute  diplomatist  was  at  pains  to  point 
out  that  France  as  well  as  Great  Britain  was  governed  by  parlia- 
mentary forms,  and  that  were  the  British  note  to  come  to  the 

'  This  is  all  the  more  curious  because  a  copy  was  sent  to  Villele  on  6  November. 
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knowledge  of  parliament  the  reputation  of  France  would  suffer 
if  she  could  not  at  once  show  that  never  for  a  moment  had  she 
admitted  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  And  there  was 
so  much  reason  and  cogency  in  this  argument  that  it  was  in  vain 
that  Mettemich  and  Wellington,  anxious  above  all  things  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  alliance,  urged  Montmorency  to  abandon 
his  intention.  The  French  minister  gave  Wellington  full  and  fair 
warning  that  if  his  paper  of  30  October  was  inserted  in  the 
protocol,  he  must  expect  to  find  there  the  French  reply.  The  date, 
2  November,  moreover,  is  important  not  merely  because  of 
Montmorency's  paper,  but  because  it  was  on  that  very  day  that 
Wellington  first  offered  to  withdraw  his  own.^  He  expressed 
his  readiness  to  withdraw  his  paper  if  the  other  powers  would 
withdraw  theirs.  The  proposal  was  not  accepted.  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  Russians.  Here  again  we  have  a  pretty  problem.  Why 
did  Nesselrode,  Pozzo,  and  Tatistcheff  veto  this  proposal  ?  On 
a  priori  groimds,  at  any  rate,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  accept 
it.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  :  it  was  not  due  to  any  change 
of  opinion  on  their  part.  They  disliked  Wellington's  note  on 
30  October,  and  they  disliked  it  every  bit  as  much  on  2  November. 
The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  their  suspicion  of  Mettemich. 
They  had  already  begun  to  observe  that  close  co-operation 
between  Mettemich  and  Wellington  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  They  were  aware  of  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Wellington  since  Montmorency's  paper  of  the  20th.  They  knew 
that  both  Montmorency  and  Wellington  were  anxious  to  return 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  congress  had  met  five 
weeks  late,  and  that,  if  the  British  offer  were  accepted,  three  weeks 
more  of  valuable  time  would  have  been  spent  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tion. Behind  Wellington's  proposal  they  appear  to  have  seen 
the  controlling  brain  of  Mettemich,  and  in  the  condition  attaching 
to  his  proposal  a  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  chancellor 
to  break  up  the  congress  before  any  decisions  had  been  come  to 
on  the  subject  of  Spain.^ 

Lastly,  let  us  note  the  presence  of  Wellington.  He  is  there  on 
2  November  ;  we  shall  meet  him  again  on  20  November.  But 
in  the  interval  if  we  search  for  his  name  in  the  roll-call  of  the 
conferences,  we  shall  search  in  vain.    How  are  we  to  explain  his 

Villele,  Mhnoirta,  iii.  199.  Montmorency'a  dispatch  of  11  November:  '  Vous 
avez  vu  cette  demiere  r6ponse  a  nos  demandes,  qui  est  si  mauvaise  et  que  le  due 
voudrait  lui-meme  retirer.*  See  also  Archives  Nationales,  France,  Boislecomte  720 ; 
and  Wellington,  Supplementary  Despatches,  i.  488,  Lord  Londonderry's  memorandum 
of  3  November.  For  Wellington's  account  of  all  this  see  his  dispatch  of  5  November, 
ibid.  p.  492. 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  Boislecomte  720.  Cf.  also  Villele,  Mimoire8,\u.  162.  Montmorency's 
dispatch  of  28  October  and  Lord  Londonderry's  memorandum  no.  3  of  3  November 
(Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  L  486). 
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absence,  and  to  what  extent  does  he  influence  the  collective 
decision  from  outside  ?  To  the  first  question  Montmorency  and 
Boislecomte  provide  the  answer.  They  tell  us  that  Wellington 
felt  so  much  embarrassment  at  being  continually  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  allies  that  he  determined  to  take 
no  further  part  in  their  formal  discussions.^ 

But  if  during  these  three  weeks  Wellington  disappears  from 
the  conferences,  his  influence  upon  their  deliberations  is  never 
more  apparent.  The  other  four  powers,  it  is  true,  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  act  without  him  if  they  could  not  carry  him 
with  them,  but  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantage 
which  any  such  course  would  entail.  Wellington's  protests  had 
shown  how  hopeless  was  the  task  of  attempting  a  reconciliation 
between  his  instructions  and  their  intentions.  On  30  October 
he  had  protested  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  France. 
On  1  November  he  had  protested  against  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.  He  had  in  this  way  brought  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  to  a  standstill,  and  it  became  clear  that  unless 
the  alliance  were  to  split  asunder,  or  unless  the  allies  were  prepared 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  British  co-operation,  the  continental 
powers  would  be  compelled  to  introduce  substantial  modifications 
into  their  programme.  Metternich  was  not  the  man  to  believe 
that  the  resources  of  diplomacy  could  ever  be  exhausted,  and 
the  tsar  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  alliance 
which  he  believed  to  be  his  own  creation.  Austria  and  Russia 
now  begin  to  draw  together,  and  they  drew  together  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  need  not  yet  despair  of  British  co-operation, 
and  that  even  if  Great  Britain  was  not  of  a  mind  to  assist  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  institutions  in  Spain,  she  might  at  any 
rate  be  brought  to  connive  secretly  at  their  fall.^    All  the  powers 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720  :  '  lis  s'abstinrent  egalement  par  la  suite  de 
paraitre  aux  reunions  qui  eurent  lieu  relativement  aux  affaires  d'Espagne,  ayant 
declare  qu'ils  ne  pourraient  s'y  presenter  que  pour  aj  outer  a  leurs  protestations 
precedentes  des  protestations  nouvelles  et  plus  formelles  encore  .  .  .'  ;  also  Villele, 
Memoires,  iii.  179,  1904.  In  his  dispatch  of  5  November  Montmorency  wrote  :  '  Le 
due  de  Wellington  avait  temoigne  a  plusieurs  reprises  aux  chefs  de  cabinet  I'embarras 
et  le  regret  qu'il  eprouvait  d'etre  oblige,  surtout  dans  les  conferences  generales,  d'op- 
poser  a  chaque  instant  une  sorte  de  protestation  ou  de  denegation  centre  les  principes 
enonces  par  les  Allies.'  Compare  his  dispatch  of  19  November :  '  Le  tout  vient  d'etre 
communique  aujourd'hui  dans  une  conversation  confidentielle  au  due  de  Wellington 
en  I'absence  duquel  nous  avions  travaille,  comme  je  vous  I'ai  mande,  pour  menager 
son  propre  embarras  '  (Villele,  Memoires,  iii.  223).  Wellington  admitted  his  absence  : 
'  The  ministers  of  the  four  Powers  have  had  two  or  three  meetings,  to  consider  of  the 
terms  of  the  communication  to  be  made  to  Spain.  ...  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
all  that  passed  at  these  meetings  '  (dispatch  of  12  November,  Wellington,  Suppl. 
Deap.  i.  632). 

*  Villele,  Memoires,  iii.  164-5,  Montmorency's  dispatch  of  28  October :  '  M.  de 
Metternich  persiste  a  esperer  qu'on  pourra  I'amener,  sinon  a  entrer  dans  les  vues  com- 
munes, du  moins  a  marcher  d  cote  et  jamais  contre.'  Cf.  Londonderry's  memoranda, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  of  2,  3,  and  4  November  (Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  i.  485-7,  510). 
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were  prepared  to  make  large  concessions  if  by  doing  so  they  could 
purchase  the  co-operation,  secret  or  open,  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
it  was  during  these  three  weeks  and  in  that  hope  that  these  con- 
cessions were  made.*  Their  first  task  was  to  discover  to  what 
extent  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to  conform  to  the  policy  of 
the  allies,  and,  if  she  was  not  able  to  support  them  in  any  way, 
whether  she  would  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  war.  That  was 
the  secret  which,  as  Wellington  afterwards  confessed,  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  congress,^  and  if  Mettemich  tried  to  discover 
that  secret,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  he  who  was  so  rarely 
baffled  was  baffled  here.  The  evidence  for  the  truths  of  history 
must  often  be  accidental,  and  there  is  no  sure  and  certain  proof 
that  Wellington  gave  that  secret  away.  The  only  confident 
assertion  we  can  make  is  this,  that  whether  the  allies  were  in 
possession  of  this  piece  of  information  or  not  they  acted  and  wrote 
as  if  they  were.^ 

>  ViMle,  Mhnoirea,  iii,  180,  194,  202,  223,  Montmorency's  dispatches  of  5,  9,  11, 

19  November. 

*  Wellington's  Parliamentary  Speeches,  i.  112,  1854.  '  The  Government,  however, 
of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  forming  a  part,  determined  on  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality.  My  Lords,  they  sent  me  to  Verona  with  instructions  to  that  effect ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  I  entered  upon  the  negotiations, 
the  merits  of  which  your  Lordships  are  this  evening  assembled  to  discuss '  (speech  of 
24  April  1823). 

*  According  to  Boislecomte,  Wellington  gave  a  very  strong  hint.  He  appeared  to 
have  suggested  that  in  a  Franco-Spanish  war  England  would  remain  neutral  for 
economic  and  domestic  reasons.  These  probably  were  the  true  reasons.  The  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  always  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  not  been 
unaccompanied  by  disturbances,  and  those  disturbances  were  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  yet  had  time  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  new  economic  conditions 
implied  in  the  industrial  revolution.  'Le  Gouvemement  fran9ais',  says  Boislecomte, 
winding  up  his  argument,  '  peut  done,  en  cas  de  guerre,  compter  sur  I'appui  moral 
et  sur  I'appui  materiel  de  I'une  de  ses  allies,  sur  I'appui  moral  des  deux  autres  et  sur 
la  neutralite  du  4*.'  The  Villdle  memoirs  contain  an  account  of  an  important  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Montmorency  and  Alexander  on  7  November.  Alexander 
spoke  of  England  with  a  frankness  which  seems  to  have  astonished  Montmorency, 
saying  he  was  sure  she  would  do  nothing  against  them,  but  if  her  co-operation  was 
desired  the  powers  must  show  a  united  front  {Memoires,  iii.  198).  Perhaps  also  this 
belief  in  British  neutrality  will  explain  Lord  Londonderry's  bewilderment  at  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  British  opposition  (see  his  memoranda,  nos.  2  and  3,  Wellington, 
Suppl.  Desp.  i.  484-9).     Anyway  it  seems   to   have  persisted  up  to  the  close.     On 

20  November  Montmorency  wrote,  '  Le  pl6nipotentiaire  anglais  .  .  .  n'a  cependant 
pu  refuser  son  approbation  a  la  marche  qu'on  a  suivie  et  a  la  reserve  dont  chacun  a  fait 
usage.  Nous  devons  done  croire  que  le  Cabinet  de  Londres  ne  proclamera  pas,  dans 
cette  circonstance,  sa  separation  des  principes  de  I'AUiance.  II  n'y  a  du  moins  pas 
a  craindre  de  protestation  de  sa  part  contre  ce  qui  a  ^t^  r^olu  ici.'  And  again  on  the 
same  date  to  Herman :  '  L'Angleterre  n'admet  pas  la  chance  de  la  guerre,  de  maniere 
qu'elle  ne  nous  a  pas  promis  son  secours  ;  mais  elle  ne  desapprouve  rien  de  ce  qui  s'est 
fait ;  elle  se  borne  a  ne  point  y  prendre  part,  et  nous  n'aurons  probablement  pas  de 
protestation,  comme  elle  en  a  fait  k  Laybach.  Je  crois  qu'en  resultat  elle  est  un  peu 
embarrass^e  d'une  conduite  qui  la  s^pare  de  I'alliance,  et  qu'elle  craindra  de  signaler 
cette  separation  par  des  actes  quelconques  '  (Arch.  Nat.,  C.  de  Verone  721).  Bois- 
lecomte says  that  Wellington  went  even  further  than  this  :  '  Le  soir  meme  de  son 
depart  le  Prince  de  Mettemich  lui  demanda  si,  a  la  place  des  Allies,  il  eut  tenu  une 
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The  new  policy  was  tried.  Its  success  was  startling.  The 
collapse  of  British  diplomacy  dates  from  now.  On  the  31st  of 
October  it  was  settled  that  the  continental  courts  should  each 
send  a  note  to  Madrid  protesting  in  the  most  thorough  fashion 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Spain  ; 
on  the  2nd  of  November  it  was  arranged  that  the  drafts  of  these 
notes  should  be  submitted  to  Wellington,  who  would  thereupon 
make  known  the  intentions  of  his  government ;  ^  and  on  the 
4th  it  was  decided  to  substitute  dispatches  in  place  of  notes  as 
affording  greater  facility  for  discussion  and  explanation.  The 
drafts  of  these  dispatches  were  shown  to  Wellington.  Their 
severity  was  toned  down  so  as  to  meet  what  were  thought  to  be 
the  requirements  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  not  averse,  so 
Wellington  told  the  allies,  to  sending  similar  instructions  to 
A'Court.^  He  holds  out  to  Metternich  golden  hopes  of  British 
co-operation  and  expresses  the  wish  to  be  back  in  London  at  the 
critical  time  so  as  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Canning.^  So 
favourable  indeed  were  his  dispositions  that  Metternich  even 
asked  him  to  put  them  into  writing. 

As  for  the  paper  of  30  October,*  Metternich  told  the  conference 

conduite  differente  de  celle  contre  laquelle  il  avait  proteste  ;  il  repondit :  "  que  dans 
la  situation  des  Allies  il  eut  agi  comme  eux  et  qu'il  eut  meme  ete  beaucoup  plus  loin  "  ' 
(Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720).  In  the  postscript  to  an  undated  dispatch  of 
Villele's  written  early  in  November,  he  tells  De  la  Garde  that  the  gist  of  the  Verona 
dispatches  is  that  England  will  not  oppose  the  allies.  De  la  Garde  acknowledged  this 
dispatch  on  14  November.  But  the  news  did  not  appear  to  surprise  him,  for  previously 
on  30  October  he  had  written  that  San  Miguel,  the  Spanish  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  very  much  upset  because  of  news  from  a  Spanish  agent  who  had  had  an  interview 
with  Wellington  at  Verona.  This  agent,  whom  De  la  Garde  in  his  dispatch  of  6  Decem- 
ber says  was  excellently  well  instructed,  reported  that  Wellington  had  told  him  that 
England  would  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  Spain  (Arch.  Nat.,  Espagne  717). 

*  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  i.  519,  '  Memorandum  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  on  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  Question  '  dated  12  November.  Wellington  gives  the  date  of 
this  arrangement  as  1  November.    It  is  immaterial. 

^  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720  :  '  Quelquefois  Lord  Wellington  laissait 
entendre  que  desirant  se  separer  le  moins  possible  de  Taction  des  Allies,  il  n'etait  pas 
eloigne  d'envoyer  lui-meme  des  instructions  analogues  a  M.  A'Court.'  In  the  confer- 
ence of  19  November,  '  Le  Prince  de  Metternich  annon9a  que  Lord  Wellington  lui 
faisait  esperer  qu'il  amenerait  son  gouvemement  a  transmettre  a  M.  A'Court  des 
instructions  telles  que  I'envoye  Britannique  a  Madrid  s'ecartat  le  moins  possible  dans 
sa  conduite  et  dans  son  langage  du  langage  et  de  la  conduite  des  ministres  des  4 
cours '. 

'  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  721.  Caraman  to  Montmorency,  27  November  :  '  II  (Welling- 
ton) sera  9  a  10  jours  en  route,  quoiqu'il  se  dise  tres  presse,  dans  Tespoir  d'arriver 
a  tems  pour  concourir  a  la  redaction  des  instructions  qui  seront  donnees  au  Chevalier 
A'Court.  II  donne  a  son  empressement  les  meiUeures  intentions  et  dit  que  c'est  pour 
engager  le  Ministre  Britannique  a  faire  tout  ce  qui  lui  sera  possible  pour  ne  pas  se 
trop  separer  des  Allies.' 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720  :  '  D'autrefois  on  mettait  en  avant  qu'il 
n'etait  plus  question  que  des  instructions  a  envoyer,  et  I'on  representait  1' emission  de 
la  note  anglaise  comme  une  circonstance  deja  ancienne  qu'il  fallait  oublier  et  sur 
laquelle  il  y  avait  mauvaise  grace  a  revenir.' 
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on  the  17th  of  November  that  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was  agreed 
that  Wellington  should  be  asked  to  inform  Canning  of  this,  so 
as  to  render  its  publication  impossible.^  This  he  seems  very 
naturally  to  have  declined  to  do,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult 
to  guess.  That  paper  had  already  been  sent  to  England,  and 
a  copy  was  even  then  in  the  possession  of  Canning.^  The  foreign 
minister  of  Great  Britain  looked  upon  this  paper  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  British  foreign  policy,  and  would  never,  I  fancy, 
have  consented  to  its  withdrawal.  To  have  asked  for  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  merely  to  have  aroused  his  suspicion,  and 
secrecy  was  of  the  very  essence  of  this  matter,  both  in  its  relation 
to  Canning  and  in  its  relation  to  parliament.  So  wholesome 
a  dread  had  Wellington  of  incurring  parliamentary  displeasure, 
that  he  insisted  upon  some  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  French 
dispatch,  and  struck  out  those  parts  of  it  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  allies.  Moreover  the  resources  of  diplomacy  are  not  easily 
exhausted.  There  are  always  ways  and  means,  and  ways  and 
means  were  not  wanting  now.  Let  us  hear  what  they  were  from 
Wellington  himself.  '  We  then  discussed  the  documents  which 
should  be  framed  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  there  should  be  no 
protocol,  that  everything  that  had  passed  should  be  confidential, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  transpire.'  *  This  agree- 
ment of  course  involves  the  exclusion  of  his  paper  of  30  October. 
But  Montmorency  was  still  uneasy.  For  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  statesmen  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
confederates.  Wellington,  it  is  true,  had  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  willing  to  withdraw  his  paper,  but  that  resolution  had  never 
been  put  into  writing.  In  actual  fact  that  paper  was  in  existence 
still.  And  it  was  this  consideration  which  induced  Montmorency 
on  leaving  Verona  to  give  Wellington  a  copy  of  what  he  had  read 
over  to  him  at  the  conference  of  2  November.  In  handing  him 
this  copy,  Montmorency  made  it  clear  that  if  ever  the  British 
note  were  made  public,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  making 
public  his  reply.  This  measure  on  the  part  of  Montmorency  was 
purely  a  precaution.  It  was  a  preventive  against  a  contingency 
which  no  one  thought  likely  to  occur.     But  in  politics  it  is  the 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720 :  '  Le  Prince  de  Mettemich  fit  connaitre 
que  Lord  Wellington  avait  consenti  k  retirer  sa  note.  .  .  .  Le  C"  de  la  Ferronnays 
demanda  que  Lord  Wellington  fut  invito  par  la  conference  a  informer  ofl&ciellement  son 
Gouvemement  que,  sur  les  repr^ntations  des  Alli^  il  avait  retir^  sa  note  et  que  Ton 
en  prit  acte  pour  ^viter  que  par  la  suite  cette  meme  note  ne  vint  k  etre  reproduite. 
Cette  proposition  fut  accordee.' 

*  Wellington's  paper  was  received  in  London  on  14  November. 

*  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  i.  564.  There  were  certain  exceptions  to  this  arrange- 
ment. These  exceptions  will  be  dealt  with  immediately.  It  appears  that  the  idea  of 
a  protocol  on  Spanish  affairs  was  only  abandoned  after  consultation  with  Wellington 
(Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Verone  723). 
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unexpected  that  happens.  That  document  was  among  the  papers 
tabled  in  our  houses  of  parliament,  and  we  are  at  once  led  to 
inquire  how  that  came  about. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  indiscretion  of  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  succeeded  Montmorency  as  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  his  carefully  elaborated  oration  of  25  February  1823 
the  foreign  minister  of  France  proceeded  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  Wellington's  paper  word  for  word.^  From  the  moment  of 
the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  publication  of  the  entire  text  of 
this  document  was  inevitable.  It  became  clear  even  to  Wellington 
that  it  would  have  to  be  included  among  the  official  papers  which 
the  government  were  about  to  lay  before  parliament.^  If 
Wellington  was  untrue  to  his  colleague,  of  whose  policy  he  disap- 
proved, he  had  no  wish  to  appear  false  to  the  foreign  ministers 
at  Verona.  How  greatly  he  was  perturbed  at  the  indiscretion 
of  Chateaubriand  is  clear  from  three  letters  he  addressed  to 
Canning  on  the  matter.  These  letters  were  written  on  20, 
21  March,  and  5  April,  and  they  show  how  anxious  he  was  to  clear 
himself  of  the  imputation  of  bad  faith. ^  '  I  engaged  ',  he  tells  us, 
'that  it  should  not  be  produced,  and  the  government  must  either 
perform  the  engagement  or  disavow  my  right  to  make  it ',  and 

I  entreat  you  to  write  to  the  Allies  before  my  paper  of  the  SOth  of  October 
is  laid  before  Parliament.  It  will  never  be  believed  that  Government 
could  have  made  this  paper  public  notwithstanding  Mons.  de  Chateau- 
briand's conduct  in  misquoting  it,  without  making  some  communication 
to  the  allied  courts,  if  what  passed  in  conference  on  the  20th  of  November 
had  been  known.* 

If  there  was  any  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  virtual  withdrawal 
of  this  protest  that  doubt  is  dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  these 
letters. 

2.  So  much  for  Wellington's  protest  of  30  October.  Two 
other  protests  remain,  and  they  can  be  dealt  with  very  briefly. 
On  19  November  the  continental  powers  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  against  the  revolutionary  government  of  Spain.  The 
treaty  was  not  signed  before  its  contents  had  first  been  shown  to 
Wellington.^     This  treaty,  together  with  the  formal  organized 

*  Arch.  Pari.,  2*  s^rie,  t.  38,  p.  423.  The  passage  complained  of  referred  to  Welling- 
ton's approval  of  the  substitution  of  an  army  of  observation  for  the  sanitary  cordon. 
Chateaubriand  introduced  the  quotation  as  follows  :  '  Dans  une  note  officielle  de 
S.  G.  le  due  de  Wellington,  pr^sent^e  au  Congres  de  Verone,  se  trouve  ce  passage,  "  En 
considerant  qu'une  guerre  civile  est  allumee  sur  toute  I'etendue  des  frontieres  ",'  &c. 

'  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  ii.  75  :  'If  you  are  determined  to  produce  this  paper, 
as  I  think  you  must,'  &c. 

*  1823  ;  see  ibid.  ii.  72,  74,  87. 

*  It  was  not  really  a  case  of  misquotation.  What  Chateaubriand  did  was  to  tear 
from  its  context  one  single  paragraph,  and  thus  create  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression  with  reference  to  the  whole. 

*  Wellington's  Suppl.  Desp.  i.  563,  Wellington's  dispatch  of  22  November. 
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intention  of  sending  dispatches  to  Madrid,  a  measure  which  in 
itself  was  expected  to  lead  up  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  allies' 
legations,  were  the  two  main  contributions  made  by  the  Congress 
of  Verona  towards  the  solution  of  the  Spanish  problem.  Welling- 
ton protested  against  both  these  contributions.^  He  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty,  arguing  that  it  would  merely  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  Spanish  royal  family.  He  further  stated  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  concur  in  the  policy  of  sending  dispatches  to 
Madrid,  and  that  the  exertions  of  his  government  must  be 
limited  to  allaying  the  ferment  which  they  were  likely  to  produce. 
These  protests  filled  the  congress  with  dismay,  for  they  were  in 
fact  a  formal  repudiation  of  all  its  transactions.  And  they 
occasioned  the  more  surprise,  because  although  Wellington  did 
not  assist  at  the  conferences,  he  certainly  made  but  little  objec- 
tion to  what  was  done  at  them.  Only  quite  recently  he  had 
promised  to  use  all  his  influence  to  obtain  some  form  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  British  minister  at  Madrid  and  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues.^  The  thought  of  British  isolation  in  Spain  filled 
him,  so  he  said,  with  dismay.^  After  such  manifestations  of 
sympathy  and  goodwill  his  protests  of  19  and  20  November 
came  as  a  painful  surprise.  And  the  allies  were  no  less  astonished 
at  his  explanation.  '  For  these  protests  ',  so  Wellington  told 
Metternich,  '  were  of  no  importance.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
was  in  them,  and  they  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  others.'  ^ 
This  explanation  appears  to  have  been  accepted.  For  it  is 
a  remarkable  thing  that  these  papers  were  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  Such  was  not  the  original  intention.  The  allies 
told  Wellington  that  they  would  reply  to  them,*  but  if  these 
replies  were  written  no  record  of  them  survives.  And  Boisle- 
comte  expressly  states  that  they  were  never  written.  And  if  we 
would  understand  the  reason  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
what  took  place  on  20  November,  at  the  final  big  conference  on 
Spanish  affairs.    With  a  view  to  concealing  the  differences  between 

*  WeUington  protested  at  first  verbally  and  then  later  in  two  official  minutes, 
dated  19  and  20  November  respectively. 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720 :  '  Le  due  de  Wellington  n'avait  pas  assist^ 
aux  demieres  conferences  lorsqu'on  lui  en  avait  communique  confidentiellement  le 
r^ultat,  il  avait  promis  de  faire  ses  efiForts  pour  que  M.  A'Court  se  rapprochat 
autant  qu'il  lui  serait  possible  de  la  conduite  des  Ministres  ses  collogues  k  Madrid.' 
Cp.  Villele,  Memoires,  iii.  223,  Montmorency's  dispatch  of  19  November. 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720:  'Lord  Wellington  disait  au  contraire 
"  y  avoir  un  dtat  d'isolement  dont  il  se  sentait  effraye  ".' 

*  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720  :  '  On  fut  done  tres  surpris,  apres  la  mani- 
festation de  sentimens  aussi  conciliaux,  de  voir  paraitre  deux  pieces  qui  etaient  une 
protestation  formelle  contre  tout  ce  qui  sYtait  fait  au  Congres.  On  ne  le  fut  pas  moins 
d'apprendre  I'explication  qu'il  en  donna  au  Prince  de  Metternich  :  "  que  ces  pieces 
n' etaient  qu'un  papier  sans  importance  ;  qu'il  savait  a  peine  ce  qu'il  y  avait  dedans 
et  que  c' Etaient  oes  Messieurs  qui  les  lui  avaient  dictees."  ' 

*  Wellington,  Suppl  Desp.  ii.  591,  dispatch  of  26  November. 
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Great  Britain  and  the  continental  powers  it  was  urged  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  treaty,  everything  that  had  passed  should 
be  regarded  as  confidential  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  transpire.  There  was  to  be  no  protocol,  but  a  simple  memoran- 
dum embodying  the  acts  of  the  congress  and  unsigned.  Mont- 
morency agreed  in  the  hope  that  he  would  thus  be  able  to  shelve 
his  parliamentary  responsibilities,  but  Wellington,  whose  anxieties 
though  similar  in  origin  were  different  in  kind,  demurred  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  allies'  dispatches  would  be  certain  to  find  their 
way  into  every  newspaper  in  Europe,  he  must  have  something 
to  show  parliament  on  the  part  of  his  government.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  allow  the  publication  of  these  two  papers  if  ever  the 
treaty  which  was  secret  should  become  known,  or  the  dispatches, 
as  was  only  too  probable,  should  reappear  in  the  press. ^  The 
arrangement  thus  come  to  was  this.  Wellington's  paper  of 
30  October,  excluded  from  publication  by  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  disappears  ;  his  protests  of  19  and  20  November 
survive.^  But  how  vast  is  the  change  !  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  paper  of  30  October  either  with  the  paper 
of  19  November  or  with  the  paper  of  20  November,  he  will 
discover  for  himself,  far  better  than  from  any  discourse  of  mine, 
how  far  along  the  allies'  path  Wellington  has  travelled  in  those 
three  weeks  ;  and  only  then  will  he  be  in  a  position  to  gauge  the 
measure  and  extent  of  Metternich's  triumph. 

3.  What  is  our  final  criticism  ?  Our  final  criticism  is  this. 
Wellington's  sense  of  reality,  his  profound  knowledge  of  strategy, 
his  no  less  profound  knowledge  of  the  internal  resources  and 
condition  of  Spain  did  not  enable  him  to  sustain  the  part  of 
attempting  to  dissuade  France  from  intervention  on  purely 
military  grounds.  Our  evidence  for  this  reposes  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  on  Boislecomte.  Boislecomte  tells  us  how 
Wellington  admitted  the  extreme  facility  of  military  operations, 
and  how  these  operations  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
after  the  circulation  of  Montmorency's  paper  of  20  October.  As 
I  have  stated  elsewhere,  this  paper  was  generally  construed  as 
an  intimation  that  the  French  were  preparing  for  war.  Let  us 
hear  what  Boislecomte  has  to  say  in  his  own  words  : 

On  parlait  alors  de  la  probabilite  de  la  guerre  et  que  dans  le  cas  ou 
elle  se  ferait  les  Frangais  se  concentreraient  d'avance  jusqu'a  I'Ebre  ;  qu'ils 
donneraient    ainsi    un    puissant    encouragement    aux    Royalistes ;     que 

'  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  i.  564,  dispatch  of  22  November ;  also  Villele,  Memoirea, 
iii.  227,  Montmorency's  dispatch  of  19  November. 

"  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  kept.  The  dispatches  found  their  way 
into  the  press,  and  Wellington's  paper  of  20  November  appears  among  the  parlia- 
mentary papers.  His  paper  of  the  1 9th  does  not  appear.  The  existence  of  a  secret 
treaty  was  suspected  but  not  known. 
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ceux-ci  assures  d'etre  soutenus  se  porteraient  en  avant ;  que  Tarmee 
vivrait  facilement  dans  ces  provinces  les  plus  fertiles  de  I'Espagne  ;  que  de 
\k  elle  pourrait  egalement  marcher  sur  Madrid,  si  le  mouvement  national 
Espagnol  I'y  portait,  ou  attendre  des  renforts  et  occuper  la  ligne  des 
places  frontieres.  Lord  Wellington  approuvait  ce  plan  :  *  Si  Bonaparte  ', 
disait-il,  '  fut  reste  sur  I'Ebre  je  n'eusse  jamais  pens6  k  I'y  attaquer  ;  mais 
il  a  6te  repandre  ses  armees  sur  toute  la  surface  de  TEspagne,  en  sorte 
qu'ayant  a  moi  la  population,  je  le  ruinais  partiellement  et  pouvais  sur  tous 
les  points  lui  opposer  des  forces  superieures  ;  les  Fran9ais  ont  d'ailleurs 
45  vaisseaux  de  ligne  ;  ils  peuvent  en  monter  25  et  se  porter  oil  ils  voudront.' 
C'est  ainsi  que  parlait  le  Ministre  Anglais  quand  il  ajoutait  qu'il  etait 
impossible  aux  Espagnols  d'opposer  aucune  resistance ;  que  rien  ne  pouvait 
empecher  25,000  Fran9ais  d'arriver  a  Madrid.  Mais  bientot  apres  il  rentrait 
dans  son  role  officiel,  et  annon9ait  qu'il  ne  suflirait  pas  de  100,000  hommes 
pour  accomplir  une  telle  entreprise,  et  que  I'on  s'exposerait  en  la  tentant 
a  des  dangers  terribles  et  certains.^ 

This  is  not  all,  '  Eh  bien,'  disait  une  autre  fois  Lord  Welling- 
ton, '  j'admets  que  vous  arriviez  a  Madrid.  Deux  bataillons 
vous  y  conduiraient.    Mais  que  ferez-vous  alors  ?  '  ^ 

Has  Wellington  anything  to  say  on  this  matter  ?  Let  us 
turn  to  his  dispatch  of  5  November.    There  we  read  as  follows  : 

The  Emperor  of  Kussia  is  more  than  ever  anxious  for  war,  and  I  know 
that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  not  given  up  the  notion  of  an  operation  by  the 
Russian  army,  as  he  sent  Count  Lieven  to  me  on  Satmrday  to  go  through 
the  whole  question,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  and  getting  the 
better  of  its  military  difficulties.' 

Lieven  of  course  contributes  some  information,  but  without 
making  a  study  of  the  Petrograd  archives  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  precise  value  of  his  contribution  is.  We  give  the 
extracts  as  they  stand  : 

L'Empereur  fut  tres  satisfait  de  la  conduite  du  due  de  Wellington  au 
Congres  de  Verone,  parce  que  la  decision  de  cette  assemblee  par  rapport 
a  I'intervention  de  la  France  '  au  nom  de  I'Europe '  dans  les  affaires 
interieures  de  I'Espagne  eut  toutes  les  sympathies  de  ce  plenipotentiaire. 
Le  due  de  Wellington  communiqua  au  comte  Lieven,  sous  le  sceau  du  plus 
grand  secret,  un  plan  d'operations  militaires  que  I'armee  fran9aise,  selon 
lui,  aurait  du  adopter  en  Espagne.  II  connaissait  parfaitement  ce  pays  et 
voici  en  quoi  consistait  son  plan  :  les  troupes  fran9aises  ne  doivent  pas 
s'arreter  devant  les  forteresses  espagnoles  et  marcher  directement  sur 
Madrid,  en  se  bornant  a  cerner  les  places  fortes  et  a  faire  bloquer  Cadix 
par  une  flotte  fran9ai8e.  Tous  les  efforts  des  Fran9ais  doivent  tendre 
a  prendre  possession  au  plus  vite  de  la  capitale  espagnole  et  de  prevenir 
la  formation  de  detachements  de  guerillas. 

Ce  plan  fut  immediatement  communique  par  I'ambassadeur  de  Russie 
k  St.  Petersbourg  et,  comme  on  le  salt,  c'est  ce  plan  qui  fut  adopte  par  les 

»  Arch.  Nat.,  France,  Boislecomte  720.  »  Ibid. 

•  Wellington,  Suppl.  Dtsp.  i.  494. 
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troupes  fran5aises  commandees  par  le  due  d'Angouleme.  Le  due  de 
Wellington  communiqua  en  outre  au  comte  Lieven,  en  lui  demandant  le 
secret  le  plus  absolu,  les  lettres  du  ministre  d'Angleterre  a  Madrid,  Lord 
FitzRoy  Sommerset,  qui  faisaient  la  description  de  la  situation  interieure 
de  I'Espagne.  (Rapports  du  corate  Lieven  du  13  (25)  fevrier  et  du  4  (16) 
mars  1823.)  ^ 

On  the  prospects  of  a  French  invasion  of  Spain,  Wellington 
wrote,  '  The  Spanish  bubble  will  burst  and  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary resistance  at  all '.  '  The  French  will  be  successful  in  their 
military  operations  as  far  as  they  can  carry  them.'  ^  Two 
things  at  any  rate  seem  clear.  Conversations  were  held  at  Verona 
relating  to  French  military  operations  in  Spain,  and  Wellington 
joined  in  these  conversations.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  have 
done  so.  All  of  us  delight  in  our  profession  and  love  to  discuss 
our  art.  The  blame  does  not  lie  with  Wellington  in  yielding  to 
an  infirmity  common  to  man,  but  with  those  who  selected  him 
for  the  work  of  the  congress. 

In  anticipating  and,  as  I  hope,  in  helping  to  remove  these 
objections,  we  have  incidentally  disclosed  some  of  the  grounds 
we  have  for  supposing  that  Metternich's  policy  prevailed  over 
Canning's  at  Verona.  How  indeed  can  we  deny  the  collapse  of 
British  diplomacy  and  the  accompanying  French  intervention  in 
Spain  in  the  spring  of  1823  ?  How  get  away  from  the  knowledge 
that  'our  protests  were  treated  as  waste  paper'  and  'our  remon- 
strances mingled  with  the  air  '  ?  And  how  can  we  explain 
these  things  in  any  other  way  ?  For  there  were  only  two  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  French  invasion  of  Spain.  The  one  obstacle  was 
the  uncertainty  of  military  operations  ;  the  other  obstacle  was 
the  fear  of  Great  Britain.  On  both,  Wellington  seems  to  have 
leassured  the  allies.  From  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  soldier  in 
Europe,  whose  every  syllable  on  military  matters  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  they  seem  to  have  been  told  of  the  easy  campaign 
which  lay  before  them  ;  nor  were  they  disposed  to  deny  to 
Wellington  in  the  inner  circles  at  home  the  exercise  of  that 
imposing  influence  which  he  wielded  abroad. 

J.  E.  S.  Green. 

*  Martens,  TraiUs  conclus  par  la  Russie,  xi.  395-6,  1895. 

»  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.  ii.  64,  1867.  Also  Suppl.  i.  521,  557,  563.  See  also 
certain  passages  in  Politique  de  la  Restauralion,  Brussels,  1853,  containing  the  corre- 
spondence between  Chateaubriand  and  Marcellus,  the  young  French  charge  d'affaires 
in  London,  e.g.  letters  of  3  May,  3  and  6  June  1823,  pp.  129,  166,  169.  Les  Tablettes 
Universelles,  no.  40,  of  27  August  1823,  rather  supports  Marcellus.  The  author, 
Guizot,  asks  if  Canning  was  deceived  at  Vienna,  Verona,  and  Paris. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

Two  Lincoln  Documents  of  ii^y 

The  following  two  documents  are  printed  from  originals  among 
the  mmiiments  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln.  The  date  of 
the  first  charter  depends  upon  the  date  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's 
letter  De  contemptu  mundi ;  for  when  he  wrote  that  letter  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  Lincoln  was  held  by  Gaufridus,  while  in  this 
charter  Jordan  is  treasurer.  The  first  edition  of  De  contemptu 
mundi  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1135  ;  but  the  date  of  the 
second  edition  is  less  certain.  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  ^  assigns  it  to 
1145-because  in  it '  no  bishop  is  named  as  sitting  who  was  elected 
after  1145  '  ;  but  it  mentions  the  election  of  William  bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  according  to  Gervase  was  elected  in  1146.  In 
the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  of  Nortmch  ^  the  election  is 
stated  to  have  been  between  March  1146  and  March  1147,  As 
it  is  quite  evident  that  there  was  an  edition  of  the  history  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  which  ended  at  Christmas  Day  1146,  and 
this  included  De  contemptu  mundi,  we  may  assign  the  second 
edition  of  the  letter  to  that  date.  Bishop  Alexander  died  on 
20  February  1148,^  and  was  buried  on  Ash  Wednesday,^ 
25  February.  His  death  was  preceded  by  an  illness  of  some 
length,^  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  our  deed  is  not  later  than 
the  end  of  1147  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  earlier 
than  1  January  1147. 

The  witnesses  are  in  four  groups,  which  are  marked  off  by 
a  curious  symbol.  The  first  contains  twenty-six  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  ;*  the  dean,  precentor,  and  chancellor  are  omitted, 
also  the  archdeacons  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Bedford.  The 
second  group  are  ecclesiastics,  including  four  abbots  of  Cistercian 
houses.     Next  come  six  knights,  of  whom  the  third,  fifth,  and 

*  Hen.  of  Hunlingdon,  Rolls  Series,  p.  xxxv  n. 

*  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp  and  M.  R.  James  (p.  111). 

•  Lincoln  Cathedral  Statutes,  p.  ccxxxvi.  ♦  Hen.  of  Hunlingdon,  p.  280. 

^  '  mox  infirmitati,  deinde  languori/tandem  morti  succubuit ' :  Hen.  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  280. 

•  A  similar  list  of  the  canons  some  four  years  later  may  be  found  in  the  Godstow 
Cartulary  (Early  Engl.  Text  Soc.),  p.  342  ;  and  a  list  of  1135-45  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
SkUutrs,  pp.  789-92. 
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sixth  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  bishop. 
Last  are  the  witnesses  who  lived  at  or  near  Scarley.  As  two 
canons  of  Leicester  are  among  the  witnesses,  it  is  probable  that 
Leicester  is  the  name  of  the  fifth  abbey.  Leicester  abbey  was 
founded  in  1143,  and  its  first  abbot  was  named  Richard.  If 
it  is  asked  what  could  be  the  occasion  when  so  many  canons 
and  Cistercian  abbots  were  brought  together,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Vaudey 
in  Lincolnshire  on  23  May  1147.  If  this  charter  is  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1147,  the  next  is  later  ;  for  in  the  former  Roger 
de  Almary  is  not  yet  precentor.  It  is  interesting  for  its  reference 
to  the  scola  cantus,  and  for  the  statement  that  the  abbot  of 
St.  Albans  was  one  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln.  In  the  Lincoln 
Cathedral  Statutes,  p.  789,  among  the  canons  is  Gaufridus  abbas, 
the  predecessor  of  Radulfus.  H.  E.  Salter. 


Lincoln  Cathedral,  D.  ii.  86.  3. 

Endorsed  De  prebenda  de  Scarle, 

Nos  fratres  canonici  sancte  Marie  Lincolniensis  ecclesie  presenti  scripto 
nos  recordari  significamus,  qualiter  reclamatio  Nicholai  sacerdotis,  fratris 
&  concanonici  nostri,  aduersus  episcopum  nostrum  Alexandrum  in  pre- 
sentia  nostra  terrainata  fuerit.  Predictus  siquidem  frater  noster  Nicholaus 
reclamabat  duas  bouatas  terre  quas  ecclesie  de  Scarlai,  que  est  prebenda 
ipsius,  dicebat  pertinere.  Has  uidelicet  duas  bouatas,  nostra  interueniente 
prece,  suisque  legitimis  testibus  adhibitis  &  iuramento  confirmantibus, 
benigne  concessit  episcopus  ecclesie  de  Scarlai  &  Nicholao,  sibi  &  suis 
successoribus  in  prebendam,  solute  &  libere  &  quiete  in  eternara  posses- 
sionem habendas  &  tenendas  in  franco  seruitio  per  quinque  solidos  reddendo 
per  annum  pro  omni  seruitio.  Sicque  omni  sedata  controuersia  testes 
aduocati  sunt,  quorum  nomina  subscribuntur  ;  Humfridus  subdecanus, 
lordanus  thesaurarius,  Robertus  archidiaconus  [Linc'],^  Willelmus  filius 
Osberti  archidiaconus,  Robertus  archidiaconus  Legr[ecestrie],  Willelmus 
archidiaconus  Norhamtonie,  Henricus  archidiaconus  Huntendonie,  Wigerus 
sacerdos,  Alexander  sacerdos,  Eurardus  sacerdos,  Gilebertus  sacerdos 
filius  Ricardi  archidiaconi,  Baldricus,  Alexander  de  Saceum  Uill',  Robertus 
Foliot,  Gilebertus  sacerdos  de  Fulestou,  magister  Reinaldus,  Radulfus 
de  Cadomo,  Rogerus  nepos  Odonis,  Rogerus  de  Almar[ia],  Gerardus, 
Paganus,  Robertus  de  Colingburn',  Willelmus  de  Baiocis,  Robertus  filius 
Constabularii,  Willelmus  de  Dalb',  Alexander  Malebis  3  Adeldredus  abbas 
de  Reresbi  [sic  for  'Revesby '],  Geruasius  abbas  de  Luda,  Walterus  abbas 
de  Kirkesteda,  Ricardus  abbas  de  [  ,  Go  ^jdefridus  abbas  Gerold', 

Gilebertus  sacerdos  de  Sempingham,  Osmundus  sacerdos  &  canonicus  Legre- 
cestrie,  Gosbertus  canonicus  Legrecestrie,  Radulfus  sacerdos  de  Scarl',  Serlo 
sacerdos  [de  . . .  ^]na,  Radulfus  sacerdos  de  Blab',  Willelmus  persona  ecclesie 

*  A  hole  in  manuscript ;  therefore  conjectural.  *  A  hole  in  manuscript. 

^  A  hole  in  manuscript. 
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de  Dalbi,  lohannes  clericus  de  Scarl',  Odegrimus  clericus  de  Scarl',  magister 
Hugo  Barre,  Hugo  de  Stratford,  [.  .  .Jdalni'  3  Ricardus  Malban  miles 
templi  &  Adam  miles  templi  &  Walterus  dapifer  de  Mund',  Gislebertus  de 
Nouilla,  Hugo  constabularius,  Radulfus  de  Aluers  3  Aldanus  Dust  de 
Scarl',  Robertus  filius  Alnodi  de  Scarl',  Osulf  de  Scarl',  Godwinus  &  Tord 
filius  Edric  de  Scarl',  Grifin  de  Bestorp,  Ricardus  de  Bestorp,  L[.  .  .]  filius 
Fegge  de  Bestorp,  Rogerus  de  Gretton',  Suanus  de  Gretton',  Walterus  de 
Grettona. 

II 

Alexander  dei  gracia  Lincolniensis  episcopus  Adelefmo  decano  &  per- 
sonis  &  uniuerso  capitulo  Line'  salutem.  Memini,  ut  uos  ipsi  nostis, 
ecclesiam  nostram  diu  a  precentoris  uacasse  officio,  quod  ei  necesse  est 
habere  continuum.  Ipsius  igitur  inperfectioni  consulere  desiderans, 
huius  officii  dignitatem  concessi  &  dedi  honesto  uiro  Rogero  de  Almaria 
canonico  nostro,  nobis  simul  &  uobis  cognitione  &  conuersatione  probato, 
qui  bonorum  examine  uirorum,  domini  uidelicet  Radulfi  abbatis  sancti 
Albani,  Roberti  archidiaconi  Line',  Robert!  archidiaconi  Legrecestrie, 
Dauid  archidiaconi  de  Bucchinam,  magistri  Hamonis  &  aliorum  qui 
nobiscum  erant  canonicorum  consilio  hoc  dignus  est  inuentus  officio. 
Huius  dignitatis  possessionem  esse  constitui  omnes  ecclesias  nostras  de 
Burgo  Lincolnie  de  dominio  &  dono  regis  Henrici,  que  adhuc  in  prebendam, 
siue  in  comunionem,  nee  meo  nee  antecessorum  meorum  sunt  priuilegio 
confirmate  ;  ecclesiam  uidelicet  sancti  Micahelis  iuxta  portam,  ecclesiam 
sancti  Petri  in  uico  parcamenariorum,  ecclesiam  sancti  Georgii,  ecclesiam 
sancte  Trinitatis,  ecclesiam  sancti  Edmundi,  ecclesiam  sancti  Swuittuni, 
et  extra  muros  ecclesiam  sancte  Trinitatis,  ecclesiam  sancti  Rumoldi, 
ecclesiam  sancti  Bauonis,  ecclesiam  sancti  Augustini ;  in  Estgata,  ecclesiam 
sancti  Petri ;  in  Wicheford  iuxta  pontem  ecclesiam  sancti  lohannis, 
ecclesiam  sancte  Trinitatis,  ecclesiam  sancti  Petri,  ecclesiam  sancti 
Micahelis,  ecclesiam  sancte  Margarete,  ecclesiam  sancti  Marchi  ;  scolam 
quoque  de  cantu  &  alias  simul  dignitates  que  ad  hunc  honorem  pertinere 
dinoscuntur  eidem  Rogero  conoedimus  &  confirmamus. 


The  Early  Use  of  '  Teste  Me  Ipso  ' 

M.  Delisle,  in  his  collection  of  Henry  II's  French  documents, 
gave  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  teste  me  ipso  which 
he  considered  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
to  prove  its  use  in  the  chancery  of  Henry  II.*  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  nine  acts  he  cited  are  all  of  them  suspicious,  or  derived 
from  late  transcripts,  and  that  they  are  therefore  insufficient 
evidence  on  which  to  base  a  positive  conclusion  .^  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  small  number  of  original  documents  in  existence, 
belonging  to  the  period  before  the  accession  of  Richard  I,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  Delisle  that  the  formula  was  in  use 

»  Recueil  des  AcUs  de  Henri  II  concemant  la  France,  Intr.  (1916),  pp.  225-6. 
»  See  R.  L.  Poole,  in  the  Scottish  HisL  Review,  xv.  359-60. 
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during  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  one  of  them  actually  comes  from 
the  chancery  of  that  king.  This  is  a  mandate,  evidently  of  the 
years  before  1172,  since  there  is  no  Dei  gratia  in  the  royal  title, 
and  the  phrase  varies  from  the  later  form,  being  here  teste  rege 
ipso}  There  are  no  other  witnesses.  A  second  example  is 
an  act  of  Hugh  Cyfeiliog,  earl  of  Chester,  in  -which  the  witness- 
ing clause  runs  as  follows  : 

Teste  me  ipso.  Kic[ardo]  de  Luvetot.  Gil[ber]to  fiI[io]  Picot.  Rad[ulf]o 
vic[e]comite  de  Valle  Vire.  Rog[er]o  de  Luvetot.  Frembalt  de  Ridefort. 
Seer  de  Stoke.  Henrico  Mansel.  Rad[ulfo]  Barbe  de  Averil  capell[an]o 
meo  et  Will[elm]o  filio  suo  et  pl[ur]ib[us]  aliis.^ 

A  third  comes  from  the  chancery  of  Richard  I  before  his  accession. 
Here  the  phrase  is  '  T.  Hugone  de  Diva  apud  Rotomagum  et 
me  ipso  '.^ 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  some  others  which  are  pre- 
served only  in  transcripts.  The  earliest  of  these  are  two  charters 
of  Roger  count  of  Calabria  to  the  monastery  of  Patti,  dated  1094. 
In  one  the  formula  is 

Teste  me  dante  et  concedente  et  coniuge  mea  Adalayde  Comitissa,  loffrido 
infante  filio  meo,  Episcopo  Messanensi  in  cuius  est  diocesi,  Roberto  Borello, 
Rogerio  de  Tuschet,  Rogerio  de  Barnavilla.-I-Episcopi  Traginensis. + 
Comitissae  Adalaydis.  +  Goffridi  infantis. +et  ego  Ausgerius  Episcopus 
feci  hanc  crucem. 

In  the  second  it  runs  :  '  Teste  eodem  comite  Rogerio  et  Goffrido 
infante  filio  suo  .  .  .  etc.'*  Then  there  is  a  charter  of  a  duke  of 
Normandy  whom  M.  Delisle  considered,  from  a  pencilled  '  G  ' 
in  the  space  left  vacant  for  the  duke's  name,  to  have  been 
Geoffrey,  father  of  Henry  II.  Here  the  formula  appears  as 
'  Teste  ipso  comite  apud  Baiocas  '.^ 

Four  more  instances  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  are  found  in 
acts  of  Richard  I,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Poitou, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  first  of  these  the 
witnessing  clause  runs  :    '  Teste  me  ipso  et  Mang:  de  Mello  et 

'  Original,  Canterbury  Charters  C  8,  printed  in  Bibl.  de  VEcole  des  Ctiarles,  1908 
p.  565,  n.  7.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter  for  allowing  me  to  make  use 
of  his  photograph  of  this  charter. 

*  Stowe  Charters  155,  printed  in  Facsimiles  of  Charters  in  the  British  Miiseum, 
William  I  to  Richard  I,  vol.  i,  pi.  xxxiii,  no.  51,  dated  by  the  editors  between  1162 
and  1167.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Tait  for  the  knowledge  of  this  charter. 

'  DeUsle,  Recueil,  Intr.,  p.  226  (original  in  Archives  des  Hospices  de  Rouen,  fonds  de 
la  Madeleine,  serie  A). 

*  Rocco  Pirri,  Sicilia  Sacra,  ed.  Mongitore,  Palermo,  1733,  ii.  770-1.  Another 
example  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I  to  the  church  of  Seez,  c.  1 108,  where  the  formula 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  signa  of  which  the  king's  is  the  first :  Gallia  Christiana,  xi, 
instrum.,  col.  156  ^.  This  charter,  however,  only  exists  in  a  fourteenth-century 
cartulary. 

*  Delisle,  Recueil,  intr.,  p.  226  n.  ;  also  in  Livre  Noir  de  VEglise  de  Bayeux  (Soc.  de 
I'Hist.  de  Normandie),  i.  25. 
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Will: de  Chimilliaco  et  T.  tunc  priore  illius  domus.  Anno  ab  incam: 
D(omini),  mclxxix  apud  Metulum.'  ^  In  the  second  example, 
which  is  dated  1181,  likewise  the  count's  witness  is  followed 
by  the  names  of  other  witnesses.^  Of  the  remaining  two,  which 
are  undated,  one  ^  contains  the  phrase  teste  me  followed  by  one 
other  witness ;  the  other  has  teste  me  ipso  standing  entirely  alone.* 
These  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  teste  me  ipso  and  kindred 
phrases  before  the  formula  became  stereotyped  as  one  which  was 
never  used  in  royal  charters  and  never  found  in  association  with 
another  witness.  Of  the  specimens  existing  in  original  that  of 
Richard  duke  of  Aquitaine  is  a  charter.*  Hugh  of  Chester's 
document  is  a  permission  to  his  mother  to  make  a  grant  of  land. 
That  of  Henry  II  is  in  the  form  of  a  mandate — later  it  would 
have  been  called  letters  patent.  The  two  documents  of  Roger 
of  Calabria,  and  the  four  of  Richard  duke  of  Aquitaine,  are  all, 
in  spite  of  some  irregularities,  in  charter  form. 

We  may  also  notice  a  number  of  examples  which,  without 
using  the  phrase  teste  me  ipso,  introduce  the  donor  as  a  witness. 
Instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  several  ecclesiastical  charters 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus  in  a  charter  of  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Kirkstall  we  find  Teste  conventu,^  and  in 
a  confirmation  of  a  gift  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  by  the  same  abbey 
the  final  clause  runs  '  Huiusmodi  autem  donationis  appropria- 
tionis  et  confirmationis  testes  sumus'.'  Nor  was  the  custom 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  charters.  In  a  charter  of  Walter  Giffard 
to  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  we  read  : 

Ex  mea  parte  huius  rei  sunt  testes  :  Ego  Walterus  comes  ;  Robertus  de 
Novilla  dapifer  meus  .  .  .  etc.  Ex  parte  ecclesie :  ipse  domnus  abbas 
Fraternus  ;  Rogerus  prior  de  Longavilla.* 

•  Archives  hisloriques  de  la  Saintonge,  vL  11,  from  a  cartulary  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury which  Dom  Fonteneau  characterized  as  '  full  of  mistakes  '. 

*  Archives  historiques  de  la  Oironde,  iv.  120,  from  a  confirmation  dated  I  March 
1359  by  Edward  III  of  an  inspeximus  by  the  Black  Prince  The  same  charter  ia 
printed  ibid,  xxvii.  58,  from  the  cartulary  of  Sainte-Croix  at  Bordeaux. 

'  Archives  hist,  de  la  Saintonge,  xii,  158  (from  a  vidimus  of  Philip  IV  through  other 
confirmations,  Bibl.  Nat.  J.J.  53,  no.  144,  fo.  64"). 

*  Balfisque,  Etudes  historiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Bayonne  (Bayonne,  1862),  L  409 
(from  the  Livre  d'Or  de  Bayonne,  p.  17  d,  a  cartulary  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries). 

*  This  document  ia  quoted  by  M.  Delisle  as  a  charter,  though  he  does  not  give  ita 
terms. 

•  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  (Edinburgh,  1916),  iiL  202,  no.  1512  (dated  by 
the  editor  between  1177  and  1188). 

'  Ibid.  p.  447,  no.  1835,  from  the  cartulary  of  Byland,  Dodsworth  MS.  63,  fo.  29  d 
(dated  1177-81).  Other  examples  may  be  found  iii  Mr.  Farrer's  collection:  see 
L  136,  from  Reg.  Mag.  Album,  of  York,  pt.  ii,  fo.  39 ;  ii.  39  ,no.  684,  from  Reg.  Mag. 
Alb.,  pt.  ii,  fo.  60;  i.  219,  no.  282,  and  222,  no.  285,  from  the  cartulary  of 
St.  Leonard's,  York,  Cotton  MS.,  Nero  D.  iii,  fa  179  d,  and  fo.  9. 

•  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France,  i.  29,  no.  102  ;   original  in 
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Under  Richard  I  we  find  a  distinct  development.  In  all  the 
examples  of  the  formula  teste  me  ipso  in  this  reign,  of  which 
I  know,  the  king  is  the  sole  witness,  and  only  one  of  the  documents 
is  in  charter  form.^  Of  the  others  two  are  letters  to  different 
popes, ^  Three  are  in  the  form  of  the  later  letters  patent.^  Three 
more  are  letters  of  protection,*  and  two  are  notifications.^  In 
one  case  the  formula,  instead  of  teste  me  ipso,  is  teste  nobis  ipsis, 
a  change  which  corresponds  to  the  newly  adopted  use  of  the 
plural  pronoun  in  royal  charters.^ 

It  is  evident  that,  shortly  after  Richard's  accession,  the 
formula  was  used  in  a  fashion  which  the  chancery  of  the 
thirteenth  century  would  have  regarded  as  correct,  since  four  at 
least  of  the  examples  quoted  belong  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
reign.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  fairly  common  and  regulated  use 
of  the  phrase  before  thafr  date.'  Hilda  Prescott. 

Bibl.  National.  MSS.  lat.  5423,  fo.  183  (dated  by  Mr.  Round  between  1142  and  1157). 
Mr.  Poole  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  the 
witness  of  the  donor  dates  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century.  He  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  charters  of  the  abbey  of  Pulda,  where  early  in  the  ninth  century  the 
donor  figures  as  a  witness,  as  for  example  in  a  charter  c.  a.d.  803,  '  Hi  sunt  testes 
traditionis  +  sign :  Engilberti  qui  haec  tradidit  +  sign :  Mattoni  clerici '  :  Dronke, 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Fvldensis  (Cassel,  1850),  p.  106,  no.  194  ;  cf.  p.  95,  no.  168,  and 
p.  107,  no.  197.  Some  documents  seem  to  show  a  transition  between  the  signum  and 
the  witness.  The  donor  may  affix  his  signum  accompanied  by  the  names  of  other 
people  as  testes  :  Round,  Ca^.  o/  Doc.,  i.  154,  no.  449.  Cf.  GaU.  Christ,  xi,  instrum., 
col.  114,  xiv,  to  Savigny,  and  col.  125,  iii,  to  St.  Sauveur,  Evreux.  The  dates  of  these 
charters  are  respectively  1077,  1150,  and  c.  1060.  With  regard  to  the  survival  of  the 
donor's  witness  after  the  disappearance  of  the  signa  and  its  development  into  the  form 
teste  me  ipso,  it  may  be  tentatively  suggested  that  this  development  was  due,  mainly 
if  not  entirely,  to  Norman  influence,  since  a  possible  connexion  with  Norman  custom 
may  be  traced  for  all  the  examples  quoted.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  practice 
appears  in  private  documents  in  Normandy  before  it  was  taken  up  and  developed  by 
the  EngUsh  kings. 

*  This  is  a  confirmation  of  previous  grants  to  Richard's  '  dear  and  faithful  Pierre 
Bertin ',  given  21  February  1190:  Archives  historiques  de  Poitou,  vii.  154,  from  the 
Censif  de  Chize. 

^  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  ed.  Stubbs,  ii.  137  ;  Hoveden,  ed.  Stubbs,  iii.  65 ; 
Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France,  xix.  364. 

*  Round,  Ancient  Charters  prior  to  a.p.  1200  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  i.  95  Benedict, 
ii.  Ill  ;   cf.  Hoveden,  iii.  36  ;   Archives  historiques  de  la  Gironde,  xxvii.  101. 

*  Madox,  Formvlare  Anglicanum  (London,  1702),  p.  298,  from  the  Westminster 
archives  ;   Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  i.  228,  ii.  52. 

«  Tanner  MS.  223,  fo.  31  b  ;   Hoveden,  iii.  38. 

«  Benedict,  ii.  137  ;  cf.  Hoveden,  iii.  65. 

'  The  formula  was  still  used  by  persons  other  than  the  king  with  various  irregu- 
larities. Thus  in  1193  we  find  Queen  Berengaria  and  Queen  Joan  of  Sicily  witnessing 
an  act  with  the  words  tesiibus  nobis  ipsis  :  Round,  Cal.  of  Doc.  i.  94,  no.  278.  Queen 
Eleanor  appears  as  the  first  of  many  witnesses  in  a  charter  which  she  gives  to  the  abbot 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  iii.  154,  from  the  Cole  MS., 
xlv.  37  e,  in  the  Brit.  Museum),  and  Richard's  captain,  Mercadier,  uses  it  in  the  same 
way  {Recueil  des  Historiens,  xvii.  710,  711  n). 
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The  Arras  MS.  of  Herbert  of  Bosham 

The  third  volume  of  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  edited  by  the  late  Canon 
J.  C.  Robertson  for  the  Rolls  Series,  contains  the  life  of  the 
archbishop  by  Herbert  of  Bosham.  The  main  authority  used 
by  the  editor  is  the  Arras  MS.  (Bibl.  de  la  Ville,  649),  which 
unfortunately  was  mutilated  by  an  unscrupulous  librarian,  who  is 
said  by  Dr.  Giles  to  have  removed  every  tenth  leaf  .^  Robertson 
accordingly  supplemented  it  by  making  use  of  a  manuscript 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Aulne,  but  which 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  (no.  4622).  This  is,  however,  only  an  abridgement. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  also  recovered  some  of  the  missing 
leaves  of  the  Arras  MS.  itself.     About  these  Dr.  Giles  says, 

I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Baronet,  whose  splendid 
collection  of  MSS.  is  an  honour  to  himself  and  to  the  nation,  that  in 
passing  through  Arras  many  years  ago,  he  was  so  fortimate  as  to  recover 
the  very  leaves  which  had  been  cut  out  by  the  librarian,  of  Herbert  de 
Bosham's  Life  of  Becket,  and  that  the  authorities  of  Arras  declined  to 
repay  him  the  small  sum  of  money  which  he  gave  the  tailor  from  whom 
he  purchased  them,  choosing  rather  to  have  their  valuable  volume  imper- 
fect, and  to  suffer  the  recovered  leaves  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  The 
most  unlucky  part  of  this  story  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  has  since 
mislaid  these  leaves,  and  as  yet  is  unable  to  discover  in  what  part,  of  his 
immense  library  they  have  been  misplaced. ^ 

Fortunately  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  wrote  two  letters  to  Mr.  Henry 
Petrie,  the  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  dated  '  Rouen 
7  December  1828  '  and  *.  .  .  1829  ',  describing  his  discovery  and 
giving  a  transcript  of  considerable  portions  of  the  leaves  recovered. 
These  agree  to  some  extent  with  the  Aulne  MS.,  but  contain 
long  passages  which  it  omits.  I  give  below  a  copy  of  these 
passages,  and  a  collation  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  transcript  with 
the  printed  text  where  the  readings  differ.  Dots  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  fragment  where  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  not  filled  up  : 
where  there  is  no  gap  the  next  word  of  the  printed  text  is  added 
in  brackets.  The  punctuation  and  capitals  of  the  transcript 
have  not  been  exactly  f  oUowed.  The  two  letters  are  now  preserved 
among  the  Petrie  transcripts  presented  by  Miss  Sharpe  to  the 
Public  Record  Office.  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  great 
assistance  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  deciphering  a  large  number  of  the  words. 

Theodore  Craib. 

^  Herbert  de  Boaham  Opera  Omnia,  i.  xii  ■  loc  cil 


I 
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Page  177,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  after  aculeum  add  Ni  fallor  hie  certe 
serpens  aut  verus  scorpio,  aut  scorpionis  est  frater.  De  quo  ad  prophetam 
Dominus  '  Et  cum  scorpionibus  ',  inquit,  '  habitatio  tua  '.  De  qualibus 
et  Psalmista  '  Intenderunt ',  inquit,  '  archum  rem  amaram,  ut  sagittent 
in  occultis  immaculatum  '.     [Verum,  &c.] 

Page  177,  bottom  line,  after  pertranseo  add  Suo  quippc  tempore 
revelabitur,  quem  ad  modum  hystorici  cantici  huius  declarabunt  sequentia 
(in  margine  iii  Tho.  .  .  .  am  enim  serpens) :  nisi  quia  etsi  dictu  turpe 
sit  et  horrendum,  non  possum  hie  non  interserere  quod  nos  vidimus  et 
experti  sumus  de  verme  hoc.  Qui  stellione  perniciosior  non  solum  moratur 
in  domibus  regum,  sed  et  pontificum.  Siquidem  a  palatiis  secularium 
ad  palatia  ecclesiasticorum  principum  serpendo  sensim,  ascendit,  occupans 
et  haec  et  ilia  quasi  sicut  aulam  et  ecclesiam.  Cuius  toxico  nostri  officii 
viri  [sic],  clericos  dico,  passim  nimis  infectos  video.  Ipsis  etiam  in  palatiis 
pontificum  sicut  et  secularibus  in  aulis  regum  contendentibus  inter  se, 
quis  eorum  videatur  maior,  non  in  hoc  successores  apostolorum,  sed  potius 
Galileorum  piscatorum  pauperum  et  pannosorum  adhuc  ;  nostris,  inquam, 
contendentibus  non  forte  clamosa  voce  ut  pannosi  illi  nichil  habentes 
quorum  etiam  omnium  magister  erat  minimus,  sed  hii  nostri  et  corde  et 
opere  manifesto  contendunt  inter  se,  quis  cui  preponi  possit,  quis  in 
mensa  discumbat  propior,  ad  concilia  vocetur  prior,  in  coUoquio  seorsum 
sit  frequentior,  ad  potiora  beneficia  cum  vacaverint  iudicetur  dignior. 
Ut  ita  per  Domini  sui  gratiam  et  ea  quae  sua  sunt  quaerant  pariter  et 
mundi  gloriam  assequantur.  Et  ut  de  aliis  nunc  talium  moribus  taceam 
novi  mores  hominum  hos  ut  qui  aliquandiu  inter  ipsos  et  de  ipsis.  Tunc 
certe  ego  et  mei  similes  in  pompa  et  luxu  seculi,  inter  epularum  varietates 
et  vina,  duarum  sororum  Cenodoxiae  et  Castrimargiae  brachiis  amplexi, 
magistri  illius  immemores  :  '  Honore ',  inquit, '  invicem  praevenientes.'  Et 
non  efficiamur  inanis  gloriae  cupidi  invicem  provocantes  invicem  invidentes, 
Sed  meum  quondam  et  mei  similium  aulicum  vermen  [sic]  hunc,  ecclesiasti- 
cum  dicere  vereor,  non  quero  nunc  exagitare  amplius,  ipsius  virus  calamo  meo 
aut  stilo  fortius  exprimendo.  Solum  ipsum  hie  tetigisse  sufficiat,  ipso  suo 
tempore  revelando,  revelabitur  enim  adhuc  ut  pretetigimus,  calamo  nostro 
ipsius  virus  tunc  expressavi  fortius,  quo  ipse  nos  tunc  sicut  pernitiosius 
est  puncturus,  et  apertius. 

Incipiunt  capitula  tercii  thomi. 

2.  After  cancellarius  add  ad  sedem  illam. 

3.  After  reversus  add  et  quomodo  discipulo  qui  scripsit  haec  visionem 
retulerit  et  quid  ei  iniunxerit. 

4.  After  consecratus  add  et  a  quo  et  quo  tempore  et  de  ad  Romanum 
Pontificem  propter  pallium  missis. 

5.  After  consecrati  add  antistitis  in  virtutibus  novitatem  describere  et 
tamen  describat. 

6.  After  veteri  add  homine  induerit  novum,  et  de  utroque  ipsius 
scemate  et  corporali  et  spirituals 

7.  Quomodo  triplex  pauperum  mensa  ponebatur  cotidie  et  primo  de 
prima  mensa  in  qua  ipse  pontifex  noctibus  duntaxat  discumbentibus 
ministrabat  et  de  causa  mense  huius. 
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8.  Secundo  de  2'''^  simul  etiam  et  de  3'''"  mensa  cotidiana  in  quibus 
non  ipse  pontifex  sed  fratres  duo  ad  quos  de  egenis  pertinebat  ministrabant 
et  de  mensarum  causis. 

9.  De  duplici  pontificis  mensa  spirituali  post  istas  corporum  mensas. 

10.  De  prima  sacrae  scripturae  mensa  et  qualiter  et  quam  attente  in 
ea  pontifex  discubuerit  et  quare. 

11.  De  secunda  altaris  mensa  et  qualiter  et  quam  devote  in  hac 
discumbere  consueverit. 

12.  De  mensa  corporali  in  qua  ipse  pontifex  discumbebat  post  duas 
illas  spirituales :  nisi  quia  prius  ostenditur  qualis  fuerit  in  iudiciis  quibus 
cotidie  spirituales  post  mensas,  priusquam  in  mensa  corporali  discumberet, 
intendebat. 

13.  De  mensa  corporali  in  qua  ipse  pontifex  auditorium  egrediens 
cum  suis  mox  discumbit  et  qualiter  et  quam  sobrie  et  quam  urbane  et 
quam  magnifice  discubuerit  in  mensa  hac. 

14.  De  mensa  iterum  altaris  spirituali,  quales  in  ea  dispensatores 
ordinare  studuerit  et  quam  pavidus  et  quam  solicitus  in  ordinandis  extiterit. 

15.  De  morosa  ad  describendum  pontificis  opera  dilatione,  se  excusat 
discipulus  eo  quod  non  solum  opera  sed  et  causas  operum  quas  nonnuUas 
ab  ipso  pontifice  edocente  didicerat,  describat. 

16.  De  questionibus  quas  movit  pontifex  illis  qui  possessiones  ecclesiae 
suae  detinebant  iniuste  ;  et  de  primo  adventu  Regis  in  Angliam  post 
consecrationem  pontificis. 

17.  De  profectione  pontificis  tempore  3^"  Alexandri  Papae  ad  Turonense 
Concilium,  et  qualiter  et  quam  magnifice  in  via  ab  omnibus  sit  exceptus  et 
maxime  cum  Turonis  pervenisset,  et  quod  in  Angliam  prospere  sit  reversus, 
et  quod  reversus  duos  episcopos  consecraverit,  et  monasterium  illud  nobile 
et  regale  de  Redinges  dedicaverit.  Et  similiter  Londoniae  in  preclaro 
illo  monasterio  quod  dicitur  Wemustier  [sic]  beatum  Regem  Edwardum 
canonizatum,  inter  sanctorum  corpora  collocaverit. 

18.  De  dissensione  inter  regem  et  archipresulem  et  prima  dissensionis 
causa ;  ubi  etiam  inter  initia  breviter  tangit  nonnulla  de  his  mala  quae  ex 
dissensione  hac  [pervenerunt,  &c.]. 

[Jin  is  primi  folU  fragmentorum .  ] 

II 

Page  200,  line  4  from  bottom,  after  adimplebatur  add  Inter  caetera 
quippe  humilitatis  opera,  humilis  haec  et  devota  pedum  ablutio,  aqua  haec 
salubris,  quae  primo  ex  ipso  humilitatis  fonte  Christo  emanavit,  quia  iam 
non  suprema  sed  extrema  et  infima  pannosi  corporis  abluuntur  in  paupere ; 
nullum  inquam  inter  humilitatis  opera,  quod  ita  cordis  contritionem 
generet,  carnis  fervorem  temperet,  et  totius  indecoris  in  came  pruriginem 
fuget.  Nichil  quod  ita  torpentes  spiritus  excitet,  arida  corda  imbuat,  et 
totius  interioris  hominis  augeat  devotionem.  Hoc  quod  dicimus  norunt 
melius  qui  in  hoc  humilitatis  opere  versantur  frequentius.  Nee  enim 
frustra  rex  ille  virtutum  maiestatis  Dominus  ponit  vestimenta  sua,  et 
praecingens  se,  quorimdam  pannosorum  advolvitur  pedibus  ipsos  lavans 
sic ;  nisi  quia  ipse  scientiarum  et  virtutum  fons  Dominus  apprime  novit 
aquam  banc  abluentem  ex  se  ipso  humilitatis  fonte  emanantem  propter 
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tantam  humilitatis  abiectionem  plurimum  habere  virtutis.  Unde  et  idem 
scientiarum  Dominus,  Magister  magistrorum,  cum  baptismum  primum  solo 
verbo  instituerit,  istud  pedum  lavachrum  quasi  secundum  baptismum  et 
verbo  substituit,  et  ipso  etiam  opere  per  semet  ipsum  confirmavit.  Suorum 
quippe  neminem,  immo  nee  aliquem  legitur  seu  etiam  creditur  suo  primo 
baptizasse  baptismo.  At  postquam  ipsemet  suorum  abluerat  pedes,  primo 
baptismo  hunc  quasi  secundum  mox  verbo  substituens,  adiecit '  Exemplum ', 
inquiens, '  dedi  vobis  ut  quemadmodum  feci  vobis  et  vos  f aciatis '.  Baptizavit 
igitur  hoc  secundo  baptismo  suos,  sed  primo  suo  neminem.  Solus  tamen 
ipse,  omnes  baptizans  ;  et  in  fine  quidem  commendans  hoc  humilitatis 
lavachrum  quasi  consummativum  prioris  et  consecutivum  baptismum, 
*  Qui',  inquit,  'lotus  est  non  indiget  nisi  ut  pedes  la  vet,  sed  est  mundus 
totus '.  Et  propterea  hoc  humilitatis  lavachrum  inde  certo  certius  virtutis  in 
se  habere  plurimum,  quod  velut  e  duobus  exitibus,  verbi,  viz.  et  operis,  ab 
ipso  humilitatis  fonte  Christo  emanarit.  Quod,  sicut  iam  praeloqui  cepimus, 
animam  sicut  terram  sine  aqua  pullulare  et  germinare  facit  et  florere, 
et  fructificare  quidem  in  tempore  suo,  si  tamen  frequentetur  pro  tempore. 
Et  si  adhuc  dubites,  ad  Dominum  discumbentem  in  domum  Pharisei 
ingredere,  et  videbis  quod  mulier  quaedam  peccatrix  quam  supra  tetigi- 
mus,  istam  ibi  pedibus  Domini  dat  aquam,  et  mox  accipit  veniam.  Domino 
in  discubitu  quasi  improperante  Phariseo  quod  aquam  hanc  ad  prandium 
invitato  non  dederit.  '  Intra vi',  inquit,  'in  donium  tuam,  aquam  pedibus 
meis  non  dedisti.'  Et  ne  ad  huius  argumentum  fidei  longius  recurratur, 
vide  hanc  nostram  novam  arborem,  pro  qua  totus  hie  sermo  ;  novum,  viz, 
nostrum  Pontificem,  vide,  inquam,  et  attende,  quia  ex  aqua  hac  ex  ipso 
humilitatis  fonte  emanante,  arbor  haec  nostra  .  .  . 

Ill 

Page  256,  line  17,  after  subsidia  add  De  qualibus  et  Magister,  *  Ante 
quorum  ',  inquit,  '  oculos  lesus  Christus  proscriptus  est.'  Pauperibus  et 
mendacis  [sic]  nudatis  sic,  et  si  non  ore,  corde  tamen  et  opere  cotidie 
reclamantibus  et  quasi  altissimi  auditorium  appellantibus,  quod  ipsis 
tabida  egestate  confectis,  ipsorum  facultates  per  annos  in  regum  thesauros 
reponantur.  Et,  quod  accedit  imposturae,  sunt  et  plerique  principum,  qui 
vacantium  ecclesiarum  bona  etiam  sibi  hereditarie  competere  asserant, 
et  ut  ea  quasi  dominica  sua  et  propria  percipiant,  utantur,  fruantur, 
vertant,  convertant,  et  dispensent  pro  libitu.  Forte  quia  aliqui  decessorum 
suorum  qui  quondam  velut  fulgura,  sed  iam  pertransierunt  quasi  nun- 
quam  fuerint  ut  nubecula,  primo  usurpaverunt  sic,  et  isti  qui  successerunt, 
nunc  hoc  ipsum  quasi  sacrilegium  hereditarium  vendicant.  Hii  profecto, 
quod  homine  melius  novit  Deus,  graviter  in  duobus  reprehensibiles,  turn 
quod  tam  longo  vacantes  sic  detinent,  tum  quia  spreta  ipsa  ecclesia,  ipsius 
bona  in  usus  alienos  sic  convertere  non  verentur.  Qui  utinam  sic  tenerent 
eas  diutius,  ut  qui  ad  ipsius  regimen  plus  foret  idoneus,  tanto  tempore 
inquirerent  studiosius.  Quid  autem  aliud  est,  sibi  sic  iure  hereditario 
Crucifixi  vendicare  et  tenere  patrimonium  quam  hereditate  Dei  possidere 
sanctuarium  ?  Unde  utrunque  coram  Deo  abhominatio  et  divinis  sancioni- 
bus  adversum  penitus  res  pauperum  et  sic  hereditarie  vendicare  et  per 
tempus  et  tempora  sic  tenere.    Quod  vel  tenuiter  in  sacris  scripturis  erudito 
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apertissime  claret.  Si  enim  ut  sacrilegi  enormiter  rei  sunt,  qui  aurea  vasa 
et  argentea  et  variam  templi  supellectilem  asportaverunt  reges  ethnici,  quid 
hii  faciunt  reges  nostri  Christiani,  reges  Christi  ?  Illi  asportaverunt  quae 
erant  ad  actualis  templi  decorem,  sed  isti  quae  sunt  ad  spiritualis  templi 
necessitatem,  '  Templum  enim  Dei ',  dicit  Magister,  '  sanctum  est,  quod 
estis  vos.'  Ethnici  illi  asportarunt,  que  Rex  suus  Salomon  de  tanta  sua 
habundantia  et  in  tanta  sua  gloria  obtulit.  Sed  isti  qui  [sic\  per  proprium 
sudorem  suum  et  sanguinem  Rex  suus  Christus  in  cruce  adquisivit,  et 
unde  illi  qui  in  eterna  tabernacula  sunt  iam  recepti  fecerunt  sibi  amicos 
de  mammona  iniquitatis.  Et  hoc  quidem  principali  et  regiae  presertim 
magnificentiae  indecens  admodum  et  inglorium,  si  hie  iniquitatis  Mam- 
mona in  Regum  thesauris  recludatur.  Aut  ut  ibi  hae  def unctorum  reliquiae, 
quasi  siliquae  quaedam,  vel  quisquiliae,  inter  vasa  aurea  et  argentea  et 
lapides  preciosos  reponantur.  Quid  enim  peccatis  populorum  et  lacrimis 
pauperum  ad  thesauros  Regum  ?  Pars,  inquit  doctorum  unus,  sacrilegii  est, 
rem  pauperum  non  dare  pauperibus.  Et  quod  adhuc,  ut  diximus,  plus 
malum  cumulat,  sunt  qui  hereditate  possidere  quaerunt,  et  hoc  iure 
possidere  se  dicunt,  haec  peccata  mortuorum  et  pauperum  lacrimas  has. 
Mira  quidem,  augustalis  hereditas  haec  ;  et  potest  esse  quod  lucrosa  ;  sed 
si  praeclara,  mundus  novit,  ipsimet  iudicent.  Unum  scio  quod  nee  in  arcu 
nee  in  gladio  nee  in  ipsorum  principum  qui  sic  possident  sudore  bellico  vel 
agone,  haec  ipsis  sit  adquisita  hereditas.  Unde  ab  ipsis  ex  his  nee  etiam 
elemosinae  Deo  fiunt  acceptae,  non  magis  quam  si  nudato  et  spoliato 
altarium  uno  [operiatur,  &c.]. 

IV 

Page  290,  line  9,  after  dignum  add  '  De  hae  sede  illud  dictum  antiquum 
in  me  iam  expertus  quae  sanetam  invenit  aut  sanetam  faeit  aut  abicit. 
Ego  quippe  iam  a  Deo  derelictus  et  ab  hae  sede  videor  mihi  abiectus. 
Ecce  enim  quia  formam  iurisiurandi  circa  nos  a  Sanctis  patribus  intro- 
ductam  et  Ecclesiae  communem  et  usitatam  in  clero,  a  quibusdam  im- 
pulsus  et  eversus  mutavi,  et  verbum  illud,  scilicet  "salvo  ordine",  tacui. 
Unde  et  omni  iure  ordinis  privilegio  privari  debuissem  qui  metu  aut  gratia 
ordinis  mei  suppressi  privilegium,  ponens  lucernam  sub  modio,  can- 
delabro  superponendam.  Et  hoc  quidem  iam  primum  peecatum,  quod 
sui  pondere  mox  traxit  ad  aliud.  Ecce  enim  quia  declinavi  incontinenti 
post,  in  obligationem  et  novam  et  novo  iuramento  firmatam.  Unde 
et  iustissimum  ut  me  Dominus  cum  operantibus  iniquitatem  adducat. 
Ecce  duo  quorum  utrumque  iam  contra  solitum  admisi  et  contra  debitum. 
Praeterea  quasdam  adinventiones  in  domini  mei  regis  et  mei  odium 
exeogitatas,  quas  et  regias  consuetudines  nominant,  suseepi.  Quas  quidem 
in  ipsorum  emulorum  oeulos  abiecisse  debueram,  nisi  quia  mecum  causam 
meam  scriptam  porto.  Pro  qua  eertissime  scio  nee  dubito,  expedit  ut 
aliquo  tempore  moriar,  ne  ecclesia  pereat.  Et  quod  adhuc  grave,  quia 
in  predietis  non  solus  eeeidi,  sed  confratres  meos  primogenitos  meliores  me, 
eoepiscopos  dico  meos,  mecum  traxi  in  foveam,  factus  eis  in  ruinam  quibus 
in  resurrectionem  esse  debuissem.  Grave  etiam  successoribus  meis  induxi 
onus,  et  grandem  operam  ut  evellant,  destruant,  dissipent  et  eradicent  quae 
ego  male  plantavi.    Michi  itaque  vae  !    et  vae  !    ecclesiae  pro  me.    Accedit 
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etiam  doloris  cumulo,  Eex  meus  et  dominus  meus  a  me  adeo  dilectus,  et 
sicut  novit  mundus  et  probaverunt  opera,  me  adeo  diligens,  verum  nunc 
per  utriusque  emulos  operarios  subdolos  inter  me  et  ipsum  chaos  magnum 
firmatum,  non  iam  fomes  sed  dissensionis  et  scismatis  inter  nos  plena  et 
ampla  materia  et  perpetua  quoad  vixero  ego.  Unde  et  lugeo  regem  cordis 
mei,  regem  quem  tanquam  cor  meum,  tanquam  animara  propriam  dilige- 
bam.  Video  quippe  motam  perpetuae,  ut  iam  diximus,  dissensionis  mate- 
riam.  Inter  regnum  enim  et  sacerdotium  de  consuetudinibus  presertim 
mota  quaestio,  lis  solet  esse  immortalis,  nisi  forte  regum  dementia  indulgeat 
et  liberet  ecclesiam,  aut  ecclesia  liberetur  per  sanguinem.  Nee  igitur 
mirum  si  confundor  nunc  et  contristor.  Flebilis  est  enim  sicut  cernis, 
confusionis  materia  et  grandis  causa.  Hinc  enim  interiora  cordis  amor 
regis  penetrat,  quem  tamen  iam  perdidi,  huic  ecclesiae  Dei  mihi  com- 
missae  totis  miserationis  visceribus  compatiens  quam  in  eis  sum  ut  videor 
exigentibus  peccatis  perditurus.'  Et  cum  de  Rege  et  Ecclesia  et  de  his 
quae  acciderant  loqueretur  sic,  ceperunt  mox  crebro  erumpere  lacrimae 
et  singultus  magis  prodire  quam  verba.  Quem  cum  discipulus,  quem 
supra  diximus,  accessisse  collacrimans  et  ipse  demulcere  attemptaret, 
adiecit  '  Immo  '  inquit  '  quis  dabit  capiti  meo  aquam  et  oculis  meis 
fontem  lacrimarum  et  plorabo?  Plorabo,  inquam.  Regis  quemadeo  dilige- 
bam  perpetuo  amissam  gratiam  et  Ecclesiae  per  me  destructae  ruinam 
irreparabilem.  Quare  igitur  appulsus  ab  uberibus,  ablactatus  a  lacte? 
Quare  exceptus  genibus  ?  Quare  conceptus  in  utero  non  statim  perii  ? 
Qui  utinam  conceptus  essem  ne  oculus  me  videret,'  Et  dum  dolor  urgeret 
sic,  iam  exitus  aquarum  deduxerunt  oculi  eius,  ita  ut  inter  continuas 
lacrimas  singultibus  crebro  erumpentibus,  compelleretur  rumpere  magis 
sermonem  quam  finire.  Hie  est  discipulus  qui  testimonium  perhibet  de 
his,  et  vidit  et  scripsit  haec,  qui  ad  magistrum  presumpsit  in  via  accedere, 
et  meruit  audire  haec.  Qui  audiens  haec  et  videns  sic  et  toto  corde  com- 
patiens, mox  cogitavit  in  corde  suo,  verissimum  illud  sapientis  elogium, 
quod  iustus  in  principio  sermonis  accusator  sit  sui.  Unde  et  in  sermone 
[novissimo,  &c.]. 

Table  of  Textual  Variations 

Page  177,  line  5  from  bottom,  after  acvdeum  add  Ni  fallor,  &c.  See 
I,  above. 

Page  177,  bottom  line,  after  pertranseo  add  Suo  quippe,  &c.  See 
I,  above. 

Page  199,  line  5  from  bottom,  ybr  sine  read  si  in. 
„        „      „    4,  „  omit  ut  plerumque  contingebat. 

„        „       ,,2,  ,,  for  tunc  read  tt  (tanta). 

„      200      ,,   7,  ybr  inquit  reatZ  inquiens. 

„        „       „  11  from  bottom,  after  exemplaris  add  '  Imitatores',  inquit, 
*  fratres,  mei  estote,  et  ita  ambulate  sicut  habetis  formam  nostram '. 

Page  200,  line  4  from  bottom,  after  adimplebatur  add  Inter  caetera,  &c. 
See  II,  above. 

Page  226,  line  5,  after  ignoretur  add  Praeterea  nee  adeo  bestialis  erit 
corporum  hie  discubitus  quin  ex  eo  et  etiam  in  eo  vel  aliqua  spiritui  refectio 
ministretur.    Itaque  ad  hanc  accedant,  si  placet,  invitati  pontifices. 
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Page  226,  line    9,  after  quem  add  iam. 

5  from  bottom,  ybr  quibusdam  read  quasdam. 

227  ,,   13,  after  qui  omit  in. 
n,for  adstabant  read  instabant. 
10  from  bottom,  for  vindicaret  read  vendicaret. 

8  „  „  donatur  read  donatus. 

,,  „  „  Protestatur  read  Protestatus. 

6  „  „  debetur  read  deberetur. 

2  „  „  vindicaret  read  vendicaret. 

228  „     7,  ajler  volebat  add  et. 
lOj^br  interloquens  read  interloqui. 
13    „  adstantibus  read  astantibus. 

255  „   12  from  bottom,  after  revertimur  add  in  diebus  estivis. 

7  „  for  congruae  read  contiguae. 

3  „  after  est  add  nomine  proprio. 

256  ,,   12,  ybr  enim  read  etenim. 
13,    ,,  plurimis  read  plerisque. 
„      „  episcopatus  vacantes  et  read  sedes  pontificales 

vacuas,  vacantia  etiam. 

Page  256,  line  17,  after  subsidia  add  De  qualibus  et  Magister,  &c.    See 
III,  above. 

Page  289,  line  12  from  bottom,  ybr  praedecessores  read  decessores. 
„  after  quae  add  scripta  sunt  et. 

„  for  etiam  inter  hostes  eius  read  et  inter 


>>        >>       >>    j> 
>>        >>       >j    ■'■■'■ 
eius  hostes. 

Page  289,  line    8 
}}        >>       >>     " 

»i        >j        >>     " 
3 


for  quam  read  tam. 
after  utinam  add  prius. 
for  essem  read  fuissem. 

„  quia  read  qui. 

„   praedecessores  mei  read  patres  mei 


decessores  mei. 

Page  289,  line    2  from  bottom,  after  hoc  read  ad  sedem  banc. 


290 


356 


2,  for  sum  read  mox. 
3    ,,  fautor  dudum  read  dudum  fautor. 
4,  after  animarum  add  mox. 
6,  otnit  ecclesiae. 
7      „    et  nunc. 
9,  after  locatus  delete  sum. 
„for  abiici  dignum  read  abiectum. 
„  after  dignum  add  De  hac  sede,  &c.    See  IV,  above. 
21,  for  et  read  qui. 


The  Date  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VH's  Birth 

The  date  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII 's  birth  would  not  have 
loomed  so  large  in  the  discussions  of  historians  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  statement  made  by  Albert  us  Mussatiis.     In  chronicling 
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Henry's  death  in  the  year  1313,  he  says,  '  viii  Septembrias  Kal., 
hora  nona,  ipso  Sancti  Bartholomaei  festo  expiravit,  anno 
aetatis  suae  uno  et  quinquagesimo,  Mense  uno,  diebus  xii.'  ^ 
If  the  emperor  was  aged  fifty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1313, 
he  must  have  been  born  in  1262.  Mussatus  was  a  contemporary 
of  Henry's,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  personal  friend ;  hence  it 
would  appear  that  this  statement  was  made  on  good  authority, 
and  is  worthy  of  credence.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
definite  statement,  there  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  a 
tradition  that  Henry  was  not  born  till  many  years  after  1262. 
Bertels,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  describing 
an  episode  of  the  year  1294,  says  of  him,  '  Henricus  natu  maximus 
proxime  tactorum  frater,  cum  in  adolescentiae  annis  aliquos 
fecisset  progressus,  et  aetatis  suae  annum  circiter  decimum 
octavum  ageret  '.^  Henri  d'Outreman,  writing  just  a  little  later, 
states  specifically  that  Henry  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  the 
year  1272  or  1273  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.^ 
Their  contemporary,  Duchesne,  writes,  '  Ce  prince  succeda 
jeune  aux  Comtez  de  Luxembourg  et  de  la  Roche  '.*  In  the 
eighteenth  century  there  are  two  outstanding  examples  of 
historians  who  carried  on  this  tradition  as  to  the  youthfulness 
of  Henry  at  his  succession.  Father  Jean  Bertholet,  whose  history 
of  Luxemburg  wa^  published  in  1742,  says  of  Henry,  '  Lorsque 
Henri  IV^  succeda  a  son  pere,il  n'avait  que  le  titre  de  Damoiseau, 
et  il  ne  fut  cree  chevalier  que  quelques  annees  apres,'  ^  implying 
that  Henry  was  still  young  in  1288.  Likewise  the  authors  of 
UArt  de  verifier  les  Dates '  say  that  Henry  became  count  of 
Luxemburg  en  has  age. 

Thus  the  conviction  that  Henry  was  a  young  man,  or 
even  perhaps  a  child,  at  the  time  of  his  succession  pre- 
vailed through  the  intervening  period  and  was  expressed  by 
the  historians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Moreover  this  tradition  can  find  support  in  contemporaneous 
writings.    The  biographer  of  Baldwin  of  Treves,  Henry's  youngest 

1  Muratori,  Script,  x.  568  B. 

"  Historia  Luxemburgensis  (Cologne,  1605),  p.  44. 

*  Histoire  de  la  Ville  et  Comte,  de  Valentiennes  (Douay,  1639),  pp.  552,  553. 

*  Histoire  genealogique  de  la  Maison  royale  de  Dreux,  &c.  (Paris,  1631),  p.  100. 

*  The  Emperor  Henry  VII  is  called  Henry  IV  or  VII  of  Luxemburg  according 
to  whether  the  reckoning  is  made  from  1136,  when  Henry's  family  succeeded  to  the 
county  of  Luxemburg,  or  whether  it  goes  still  further  back  and  includes  the  house  of 
Siegfried.  In  the  latter  case  Henry  is  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  has  seemed  best  to  keep  the  latter 
numbering,  and  to  call  Henry  VII's  father  and  grandfather  Henry  VI  and  Henry  V 
respectively.  Henry  is  also  sometimes  called  Henry  III  (e.  g.  by  Duchesne).  This 
is  an  error. 

*  Histoire  ecclesiastique  et  civile  du  Duche  de  Luxembourg  (Luxemburg,  1742), 
V.  285. 

'  Vol.  iii  (Paris,  1787),  121. 
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brother,  mourns  the  loss  of  the  count  of  Luxemburg  and  his 
brothers  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen  in  1288  in  these  words  : 
'  Hie  ploratus  et  ululatus  de  tam  parvulis  pupillis,  Henrico, 
Walramo,  et  Baldwino.'  ^  Likewise  John,  canon  of  Saint  Victor 
in  Paris,  in  writing  a  life  of  Clement  V,  says,  even  of  a  period 
as  late  as  Henry's  election  to  the  imperial  crown  in  1308,  that 
he  was  *  iuvenis,  sed  strenuus  in  armis  '.^  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  Mussatus  in  his  statement  quoted  above  must  have  been 
mistaken.  Mussatus,  indeed,  himself  mentions  Henry's  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Brabant  in  1292  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Mar 
garitam  Ducis  Brabantiae  filiam  adolescentem  imberbis  et  ipse 
duxit  uxorem.'*  If  Henry  were  bom  in  1262,  he  would  at  this 
time  have  been  thirty,  and  this  remark  could  not  have  been 
applied  to  him.  Mussatus  is,  then,  confuted  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

Though,  as  has  been  shown,  there  has  always  been  a  tradition 
that  Henry  succeeded  as  a  youth,  it  was  not  until  the  history  of 
Luxemburg  came  to  be  studied  in  more  detail  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  any  serious  effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  exact 
date  of  Henry's  birth.  M.  Wiirth-Paquet,  the  first  president  of 
the  Societe  pour  la  Recherche  et  la  Conservation  des  Monuments 
dans  le  Grand-Duche  de  Luxembourg,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Table  chronologique  des  chartes  et  diplomes  relatifs  a  Vhistoire  de 
Henri  VII  *,  concludes  that  Henry  was  born  in  1272.  Hen* 
Hermann  Brosien,  who  wrote  in  1885,*  set  out  to  prove  that 
1276,  not  1272,  was  the  correct  date  of  Henry's  birth.  Finally, 
M.  Nicolas  van  Werveke  has  embodied  his  predecessors'conclusions 
in  a  scholarly  and  able  article®  written  in  1892.  He  criticizes 
Brosien  on  several  points,  and  adds  further  evidence  to  support 
his  own  contentions.  In  the  first  place  M.  van  Werveke  proves 
that  Henry  VI,  the  Emperor  Henry  VII's  father,  could  not 
have  had  a  son  bom  to  him  in  1262.  From  1256  to  1264  there 
was  war  between  Henry  V  of  Luxemburg  and  Guy  of  Dam- 
pierre.  In  the  latter  year  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
vention of  John  II  of  Avesnes.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  drawn 
up  in  May  1264,  and  the  words  in  which  Henry  V  undertakes 
to  get  it  verified  by  his  eldest  son  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance. 

Et  est  a  savoir  ke  j'ai  promis  et  promet  ke  je  ferai  et  procuerrai  (sic)  ke 
mes  ainsneis  fius  dedans  demi-an  aprh  ce  kHl  sera  aagies,  prometera  et  aura 
en  convent  par  foi  et  par  serement  soUempnel  k  greer  et  a  tenir  fermement 

»  Oesta  Trevirorum,  ed.  Wyttenbach  and  Muller  (Treves,  1836),  ii.  192. 

•  Vitae  Paparum  Avenionensium,  ed.  Baluze  (Paris,  1916),  i.  14. 

»  Muratori,  x.  125.  *  Publications  de  la  Society  for  1861. 

•  Forachungen  zur  DevUchen  CkschichU,  xv.  476. 

•  Deutsche  ZeiUchrift  far  Oeschichisunssenschaft,  viii.  146-54  (1892). 
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de  tant  com  a  lui  apertenra  et  puet  apertenir,  en  boene  foi,  toutes  ces 
convenances  et  ke  jamais  ne  venra  encontre  ne  par  lui  ne  par  autrui  et 
qu'il  donra  de  ce  ses  letres  pendans.^ 

If,  then,  Henry  VI  was  not  of  age  in  1264,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  he  should  have  had  a  son  in  1262.  M.  van  Werveke  then 
proceeds  to  give  various  proofs  showing  why  for  different  reasons 
Henry  could  not  have  been  born  in  the  intervening  period 
1262-76.  Finally,  he  brings  forward  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  a  Papal  bull  granting  a  licence  for  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  which  is  dated  13  December  1274.^  That 
this  applies  to  Henry  VI  and  not  to  his  father  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Henry  V's  wife,  Margaret  of  Bar,  did  not  die  till 
November  1275.  Henry  VI  and  Beatrice  of  Avesnes  were  no 
doubt  married  some  time  in  1275.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
Henry  VII  was  born  in  1276. 

M.  van  Werveke  next  sets  out  to  prove  that  for  the  first  few  years 
of  Henry's  reign  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  regency.  He 
first  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Henry  VII  to  John  of  Avesnes  in  the 
year  1288  or  1289,  in  which  he  says,  '  Je  vous  prie  et  requier  .  .  . 
que  vous  me  voellies  tenir  pour  excuset  de  90U  que  je  ne  sui  aleis 
a  vous,  pour  faire  hommage  de  ce  que  je  doi  tenir  de  vous,  car 
vous  saves,  sire,  que  je  ne  suis  mie  ore  en  point  de  men  cors 
conduire  a  me  volentei  '.^  This  he  considers  shows  clearly  that  at 
this  time  Henry  was  in  tutelage.  There  are  two  characteristics 
of  the  documents  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  which,  in  his  opinion, 
establish  the  fact  of  the  regency — the  use  of  the  title  damoisel, 
and  the  association  of  Beatrice  with  her  son.     Ducange  *  notes 

*  St.  Genois,  Monuments  anciens,  torn,  i,  p.  602,  quoted  by  M.  van  Werveke, 
op.  cit,  p.  148.    The  italics  are  mine. 

^  Quoted  by  M.  van  Werveke,  p.  150,  note  2,  from  Kaltenbrunner,  Actenstucke 
zur  Gesch.  des  Deutschen  Reiches  unter  den  Konigen  Rvdolf  I  und  Albrecht  I  (Wien, 
1889),  p.  77.  '  Nobili  viro  Henrico  comiti  Lucceburgen.  Cum  summus  pontifex 
collatis  sibi  in  persona  beati  Petri  ab  eo,  qui  etema  providentia  celestia  simul  et  terrena 
disponit,  clavibus  regni  celestis,  ligandi  obtineat  pontificium  et  solvendi,  nonnunquam 
supra  ius  de  iure  dispensans,  necessitatis  vinculum,  quo  ad  ipsius  iuris  observantiam 
cuncti  tenentur,  laxat  provide  de  sue  potestatis  plenitudine  circa  quosdam.  Sane 
pe[titio]  tua  nobis  exhibita  continebat,  quod  licet  tu,  ad  bona  nuptiarum  aspirans, 
legitimo  uti  desideres  consortio  coniugali,  quia  tamen  in  illis  partibus  aliqua  te  gradu 
afifinitatis  ad  contrahendum  cum  ea  matrimonium  prohibito  non  contingens  nequit 
comode  inveniri,  que  status  tui  ac  originis  nobilitate  pensata  tuis  convenire  sponsalibus 
videatur,  nobis  humiliter  supplicasti,  ut  circa  id  de  oportune  dispensationis  gratia 
providere  misericorditer  dignaremur.  Nos  itaque  tuis  supplicationibus  inclinati, 
tibi,  quod  cum  aliqua  nobili,  etiam  si  tibi  sit  quarto  et  tertio  afiinitatis  gradu  coniuncta, 
matrimonium  contrahere  valeas  et  in  contracto  etiam  remanere,  devotioni  tue  auctori- 
tate  presentium  duximus  concedendum.  Nulli  ergo  nostre  concessionis,  etc.  Dat. 
Lugdun(i),  Id.  Decembris,  anno  tertio '  (Rom.,  Vat.  Registr.  37,  fo.  160  b,  epist.  77 
tertii  anni,  copia  membr.  coaeva). 

^  M.  van  Werveke  gives  as  reference  for  this  (p.  151,  n.  2)  the  original  in  the 
Lille  archives,  BttU.  des  Seances  de  la  Comm.  de  VHist.  de  Belgique,  4®  serie,  xii.  345. 

*  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  s.  v. 
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concerning  the  word  domicellits  :  '  Praesertim  hocce  titulo  donati 
militum  filii  nondum  militari  seu  equestri  cingulo  accincti.' 
M,  van  Werveke  says  he  prefers  to  consider  that  the  word  shows 
that  he  was  still  under  guardianship.  This  distinction,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  significant  in  Henry's  case.  He 
gives  references  to  a  number  of  documents  in  which  the  title 
damoisel  is  used  by  Henry  himself,  and  by  others  in  addressing 
him.^  Further  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  certain  acts  of  this 
time  are  drawn  up  in  Beatrice's  name,  Henry  only  appearing 
in  a  secondary  position.^  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  forms, 
both  used  in  the  deeds  of  this  period,  make  a  very  strong  case  for 
the  existence  of  a  regency. 

While  acknowledging  that  there  are  documents  of  this  period 
in  which  Henry  appears  as  count  of  Luxemburg  without  the 
title  damoisel,  and  in  which  he  acts  by  himself,  M.  van  Werveke 
does  not  really  face  the  difficulty.  He  quotes,  it  is  true,  a  list 
of  documents  given  by  Herr  Brosien,'  but  he  dismisses  them 
lightly,  saying  either  that  they  were  of  little  importance,  or  that 
Henry  was  acting  in  conjunction  with  another  member  of  the 
council  of  regency.  This  issue,  however,  cannot  be  evaded  as 
easily  as  that,  for  besides  the  documents  quoted  by  Herr  Brosien, 
and  summarily  dismissed  by  M.  van  Werveke,  there  are  many 
others  of  the  same  type.*  Moreover,  many  of  them,  as  for  example 
the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1292,^  are  of  considerable  importance. 
This,  then,  has  proved  a  very  tortuous  path  upon  which  M.  van 
Werveke  has  set  forth.      It  is  wellnigh    impossible  to  decide 

*  e.  g.  it  is  used  hy  him  in  Wtirth-Paquet's  Table,  nos.  12,  34.  Besides  the  docu- 
ments quoted  by  M.  van  Werveke,  an  example  of  its  use  can  also  be  found  in  an  agree- 
ment between  Henry  and  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Luxemburg  in  March 
1289-90  :  Bertholet,  v,  Preuves  justificatives,  p.  285  ;  Wurth-Paquet,  no.  26.  It 
is  used  in  addressing  him  in  Wurth-Paquet,  nos.  19,  22,  25,  39,  69,  72. 

*  e.  g.  this  occurs  in  Wurth-Paquet,  nos.  40,  82.  Besides  these  documents  quoted 
by  M.  van  Werveke  there  are  also  examples  of  this  association  of  Beatrice  and  Henry 
in  (a)  the  record  of  a  purchase  made  by  the  chapter  of  Saint- Jean  at  Liege  in  June  1290 : 
'  Beatris  comtesse  de  Lucemborch  et  de  la  Roche  et  Hanris  ses  fius  damoiseas  et  cuens 
meismes  lieus  '  (original  in  the  state  archives  at  Li^ge,  Wiirth-Paquet,  no.  72) ;  (fc)  a 
treaty  with  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Luxemburg  in  July  1289  :  '  Nous  Beatrix  . . . 
contesse  de  Lucembourch  et  de  la  Roche,  et  nous  Henris  ses  aisneis  filz,  damisiaus 
de  Lucembourch '  (original  in  the  town  archives  at  Luxemburg :  Wiirth-Paquet, 
no.  42).  »  P.  153,  n.  1. 

*  e.  g.  :  (o)  In  a  deed  issued  by  Waleran,  Count  of  Jiilich,  in  October  1289,  '  a 
nobilivironostro  consanguineo  predilecto  et  domino  Henrico  comite  Lucellenburgensi ' 
(original  in  the  government  archives  at  Luxemburg,  Wiirth-Paquet,  no.  52).  {h) 
Henry  acts  as  a  surety  for  a  money  transaction  between  Henry  de  Ligny  and  Isabella, 
countess  of  Flanders,  in  July  1291  (De  ReifFenberg,  Monuments  pour  servir  d  fhistoire 
de  Namur  etc.  (Brussels,  1844),  i.  37,  38).  (c)  In  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Count 
Guy,  John  of  Namur,  &c.,  and  Henry  of  Luxemburg  in  1292  :  '  et  nous  Henris,  coens 
de  Luxembourch '  {ibid.  i.  39).  (d)  In  an  exchange  of  goods  between  Henry  and  the 
convent  of  Marienthal  in  February  1290 :  '  Ego  Henricus,  comes  Luccemburgensis , .  .* 
(Carlvlaire  de  Marienthal,  ed.  M.  van  Werveke  (Luxemburg,  1885),  p.  186). 

'  See  above,  n.  4. 
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(without  a  detailed  examination  of  the  documents  in  the  archives 
in  Luxemburg)  whether  he  or  Herr  Brosien,  who  tries  to  disprove 
the  regency,  has  the  more  right  on  his  side.  It  seems  to  be  a  com- 
petition as  to  which  can  accumulate  the  greater  weight  of  evidence. 
However,  in  all  this  maze  of  conflicting  theories  there  is  one  fact 
which  is  clear  and  beyond  question — the  period  at  which  Henry 
ceased  to  be  called  damoisel.  In  a  deed  of  5  September  1293 
Margaret  of  Luxemburg,  his  aunt,  addressed  him  as  damoisel, 
'  nostres  chers  Sires  et  nies  (neveu)  Henri  Damoiseaus  Cuens  de 
Luxembourg  '.i  There  is  no  trace  of  this  title  ever  having 
been  applied  to  him  after  this.  M.  van  Werveke  says  that 
Henry  used  it  himself  for  the  last  time  on  3  September  1293, 
but  he  gives  no  reference  for  this  fact.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
that  M.  van  Werveke  has  made  it  a  well-established  fact  that 
Henry  came  of  age  in  1293.  Curiously  enough  he  did  not  see 
how  this  discovery  reacted  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of 
Henry's  birth. 

At  what  age  is  it  probable  that  Henry  would  have  attained 
his  majority  ?  To  decide  this  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  theory  of  the  middle  ages  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  in  the  second  to  examine  any  similar  cases 
which  might  throw  light  on  the  practice  of  the  time.  The  first 
thing  that  is  noticed  is  that  there  was  a  variety  of  custom  in  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  even  within  the  same  class. 

There  is  more  than  one  '  full  age  '.  The  young  burgess  is  of  full  age  when 
he  can  count  money  and  measure  cloth  ;  the  young  sokeman  when  he  is 
fifteen,  the  tenant  by  knight's  service  when  he  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
In  past  times  hoys  and  girls  soon  attained  full  age  ;  life  was  simple  and 
there  was  not  much  to  learn.^ 

In  France,  too,  the  custom  was  equally  vague.  '  En  arrivant 
a  sa  majorite  (de  quatorze  a  vingt  et  un  ans,  suivant  les  pays)  le 
jeune  homme  se  faisait  armer  chevalier  et  recevait  alors  I'hommage 
des  vassaux.'  ^  That  the  coming  of  age  corresponds  with  the 
admission  to  knighthood  is  corroborated  by  M.  Luchaire  : 
'h'aetas  legitima  correspondait  a  I'epoque  meme  ou  le  prince  etait 
admis  a  la  chevalerie.'*  Ducange^  quotes  a  sentence  in  veteri 
Consuetud.  Franciae,  lib.  2  :  '  Par  la  Coustume  de  France  en  cas 
de  fief  noble,  masle  n'est  aage  pour  fief  tenir,  s'il  n'a  passe  15  ans, 
et  la  fille  14  ans.'  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  if  Luxemburg  followed 
French  custom,  Henry  would  be  declared  of  age  when  he  was 

*  Duchesne,  Histoire  genialogique  de  la  Maison  royale  de  Dreux  (Paris,  1631), 
Preuves,  p.  89. 

^  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  ii.  436. 

'  Lavisse,  Histoire  generate,  ii.  42. 

''  Luchaire,  Histoire  des  Institutions  Monarchiques  (Paris,  1891),  i.  78,  n.  1. 

*  Ducange,  s.  v.  Aetas  Baroniae. 
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fifteen.  If  it  be  held,  however,  that  Luxemburg,  being  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  would  look  to  it  rather  than  to  France  for 
guidance  in  this  matter,  and  if  imperial  practices  are  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  in  the  main  agree  with  the  French. 
*  Als  Termin  der  Miindigkeit  gait  ohne  Zweifel  nach  altem 
Ribuarischem  Recht  das  fiinfzehnte  Lebensjahr.'  ^  Waitz  gives 
as  examples  to  support  his  statement  Otto  III  and  Henry  IV. 
In  English  history  there  is  the  example  of  Edward  I.  Born  in 
1239,^  he  went  in  1254  to  Spain  to  marry  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
He  was  dubbed  to  knighthood  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  in  the  May 
of  that  year.^ 

In  1288,  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen,  not  only  did  Henry  VI 
of  Luxemburg  perish,  but  also  all  his  brothers  fell  on  the  same 
day.  The  country  was,  therefore,  left  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
and  a  woman.  A  council  of  regency  was  formed  which  soon  made 
itself  very  unpopular.  This  led  at  one  moment  to  open  rebellion. 
In  short,  everything  pointed  to  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Henry  of  age  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  This  would  be  when  he 
was  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  1294  Henry  formed  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  was  knighted 
by  him.  In  one  sense  Henry  can  be  said  to  have  come  of  age  when 
he  ceased  to  be  called  damoisel  in  September  1293  ;  in  another 
when  he  was  knighted  by  Philip  in  1294.  In  1293  Henry  was, 
then,  either  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  in  this  case  he  was  born  either 
in  1278  or  1279.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  statement 
made  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  Jean  de  Wamant,  or  Jean 
le  Pretre,  as  he  was  sometimes  called.  As  has  been  shown 
above,  Henry's  parents  were  married  in  1275.  Jean  de  Wamant 
says  that  Beatrice  remained  childless  after  her  marriage,  and  that 
she  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  that  she  might  have  offspring. 
In  the  following  year  her  son  Henry  was  born.*  This  fact  proves 
that  some  considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  her 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  her  eldest  child.  It  is  not,  then,  extrava- 
gant to  conclude  that  Henry  was  not  born  till  1278  or  1279.  An 
objection  might  be  made  to  putting  too  much  trust  in  a  single 
statement  of  an  isolated  chronicler,  but,  though  no  other  writer 
supports  Jean  de  Wamant,  none  contradicts  him.  This  lack  of  cor- 
roboration arises  from  the  fact  that  the  chronicle  of  Gilles  d'Orval 
and  the  '  Gesta  abbreviata  '  stop  in  1247,  after  which  there  are 
singularly  few  notices.  If  it  appear  strange  that  such  a  significant 
statement  should,  apparently,  have  been  unknown  to  M.  van 
Werveke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1892,  when  he  wrote, 
Jean  de  Wamant 's  writings  were  very  inaccessible.     Scattered 

»  Waitz,  DeiUsche  Verfassungsgeschichte  (Kiel,  1875),  vi  216. 

"  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  iii.  539.  »  Ibid.  v.  460. 

*  Chroniquea  Liigeoiaes  (Brussels,  1913),  p.  61. 
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fragments  could  have  been  found,  acknowledged  and  unacknow- 
ledged, in  various  chronicles,  such  as  Hocsem's,  of  a  slightly 
later  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1913  that  Warnant's  Historia 
Rerum  et  Episcoporum  Leodiensium  was  edited  by  M.  Sylvestre 
Balau.  It  is  based  principally  on  a  fifteenth-century  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Tongerloo,  and  is  still  very  fragmentary. 
The  conclusion  that  1278  or  1279  is  the  correct  date  of  Henry's 
birth  is  of  importance  since  it  helps  to  explain  his  apparent 
quixotism  in  1308,  when  he  decided  to  cross  the  Alps  and  to 
rescue  Italy  from  faction.  His  chivalry  and  idealism,  his  intense, 
unreasoning  love  for  his  brother  Waleran,  his  great  disillusionment 
are  all  explicable  and  natural  in  a  young  man  of  thirty.  It  also 
explains  what  a  blow  his  death  was  to  Dante,  when  one  realizes 
that  Henry  was  only  thirty-five  when  he  died,  that  he  had  barely 
reached  his  prime,  and  that,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  many  years 
still  lay  before  him  wherein  to  re-establish  the  empire  in  Italy, 
and  to  bring  that  peace  to  the  earth  for  which  Dante's  soul  craved. 

Georgina  R.  Cole-Baker. 
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A  Preliminary  Draft  of  the  Truce  of  Bishopthorpe  1^2^ 

The  annexed  document  was  assigned  to  the  year  1388  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bain,  who  gave  an  abstract  of  it  in  his  Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  iv,  no.  387.  It  then  formed 
part  of  the  bundle  known  as '  Tower  Miscellaneous  Rolls,  no.  459 ', 
and  has  since  been  transferred,  as  have  the  other  contents  of  the 
bundle,  to  the  Miscellanea  of  the  Chancery. 

The  appearance  of  the  document  suggests  that  it  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  and  a  comparison  of  its  contents 
with  those  of  the  truce  concluded  at  Bishopthorpe,  30  May  1323, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  preliminary  draft  of  that  instrument. 
It  is  probable  that  it  contains  the  terms  suggested  at  Newcastle 
either  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  his  colleagues  or  by  the 
envoy  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  results  of  the  comparison  are  interesting. 

1.  The  English  carried  their  point  of  refusing  to  style  Robert 
Bruce  king  of  Scotland. 

2.  The  uti  possidetis  clause  was  replaced  by  an  undertaking 
to  evacuate  occupied  territory. 

3.  The  proposed  reference  to  the  king  of  France  of  points  in 
dispute  arising  out  of  the  truce  was  dropped. 

4.  The  provision  for  mercantile  intercourse  was  abandoned. 

5.  The  king  of  England  did  not  undertake  to  obtain  the  suspen- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  processes  against  the  Scots,  but  only  not  to 
oppose  an  application  for  it  to  Rome. 
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6.  The  approval  of  the  pope  and  the  testimony  of  the  king 
of  France  were  omitted  from  the  truce  in  its  final  form. 

The  importance  of  the  first  point  gained  is  considerable, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Robert  Bruce's  letter  of  21  March 
to  Henry  de  Sully  {Foedera,  ii.  j.  511).  The  inference  is  that 
Harclay,  if  not  guilty  of  treason,  had  at  all  events  over-estimated 
the  military  strength  of  the  Scots  when  he  concluded  the  agree- 
ment which  led  to  his  ruin — or  else  that  the  military  situation  had 
since  changed.  Charles  Johnson. 

Public  Record  Office;  Miscellanea  (Chancery),  bundle  22,  No.  13(3). 

Primerement  qe  la  true  soit  pris  par  terre  et  par  met,  entre  les  deus 
Rois,  lour  heirs,  lour  Realmes,  et  les  barnages  et  les  poples  des  Realmes, 
si  qe  por  la  morte  des  deus  Rois,  ou  de  lun  de  eux,  la  true  ne  soit  rompue 
en  nul  point,  et  que  chascun  demoerge  seisi  de  ce  quil  avoit  le  jovu:  de  la 
triue  pris. 

Item  si  nul  point  chece  en  debate,  qe  alobservance  de  la  dite  apent, 
qe  ja  por  ceo  la  true  ne  se  freigne,  mes  soit  le  dit  debat  esclaresi  par  les 
Gardeins  de  la  dite  true,  *ou  par  les  Rois*.  Et  si  par  eux  ne  se  puet  faire, 
soit  monstre  le  dit  debat  par  les  deus  Rois  au  tresexcellent  Prince,  le 
Roi  de  Fraunce,  come  medne  ami,  e  par  lui  esclaresi  selonc  dieu  et  reson. 
Et  soit  le  dit  Roi  de  Fraunce  requis  par  les  parties  a  ce  faire  par  lui  ou  par 
ascuns  deputes  en  son  noun.    E  la  true  se  teigne  tus  dis  en  sa  vertue. 

Item  qe  nulle  forteresse  soit  fait  *ne  redresce*  de  novel,  de  lime  part, 
ne  de  lautre,  cest  asavoir  dedenz  les  Countees  de  Northumbirlande  et  de 
Cumbirlande  dedenz  fraimchise  ne  dehors,  ne  dedenz  les  Countees  de 
Berwyk,  Roxburg',  e  de  Dumfres,  dedenz  fraunchise,  ne  dehors,  saiif  les 
forteresces  que  sunt  enfesantz  a  la  fesance  de  ceste  true. 

Item  qe  nul  de  lun  Realme  commune  ove  ceux  de  lautre  forsque 
f  marchansf  tantsoulement  fesantz  lour  marchaimdies.  Et  qe  nul  nentre 
chastel  ne  ville  enclos  sanz  especial  conge  de  ceux  que  poer  en  ount. 

Item  si  nul  nief  de  lun  Realme  soit  chacee  par  tempeste  ou  autre  cas 
de  necessite  a  terre  en  lautre,  soit  illoqe  resceu,  et  delivres  come  en  tenps 
de  pais  ovek  les  gentz  et  les  biens,  de  f  quele  condicionf  quil  soient.  Et 
qe  nul  estraunge  marcheant  ne  soit  de&turbe  de  venir  ovek  lour  marchandies 
en  lun  Realme  nen  lautre. 

Item  si  nuls  se  sentent  grevez  ou  damagez  contre  la  fourme  de  la  true, 
ils  puissent  sanz  conge  demaunder  aler  as  Gardeins  de  la  true  de  lune  part 
e  de  lautre,  por  monstrer  lour  damages  e  pursuir  lour  plaintes,  saufment 
demurrer,  et  retourner,  e  en  tieux  trespas  soit  faite  commune  lei  come  en 
tens  de  pais. 

Item  en  choses  qe  touchent  lei  des  marches  soit  la  dite  lei  de  la  marche 
tenue  en  touz  pointz  comme  fu  en  aunciens  tenps  entre  les  deus  Realmes. 
Item  qe  le  Roi  Dengleterre  face  freturnert  durante  la  dite  true  toutes 
maneres  de  processes,  denunciacions,  publicacions,  et  sentences,  si  nulles 
sunt  faites  par  nostre  Seint  Pier  le  Pape  *qui  tome  f  querellef  *  en  f  faveurf 
de  lui,  touchantes  le  Roi  Descoce,  sa  Clergie,  e  son  pople. 

*  This  clause  is  inserted  above  the  line.  f  Reading  uncertain. 
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Item,  si  durante  la  dite  true  nule  persone,  de  quelle  condicion  qelle 
soit,  face  guerre  a  nul  des  Rois,  que  lautre  neidera  en  fet,  nen  consail 
a  lui,  ne  lui  rescettera  ne  nul  de  sa  partie,  dedenz  son  poer  enguerrant 
lautre. 

Item  quelle  houre,  que  le  Roi  Descoce  voudra  envoier  outre  mer, 
dedenz  la  dite  true,  ses  messages,  de  quelles  condicions  quils  soient,  prelatz 
ou  autres,  qil  le  puise  faire,  come  en  tenps  de  pais,  par  terre,  e  par  mer, 
sanz  nul  manere  denpechement. 

Item  si  nul  des  Rois  voule  enveer  messages  a  lautre,  qil  veignent 
primerement  as  Gardeins  de  la  true,  e  monstrent  a  eux  qil  soient  messages, 
e  soient  resceu  covenablement,  de  passer  come  en  tenps  de  pais. 

Item  que  la  dite  true  en  toutes  les  condicions  avantdites  soit  acorde, 
et  afierme,  par  lettres  et  serementz,  des  almes  les  Rois,  de  Prelatz,  Countes, 
et  barons  des  Realmes,  et  auxi  *conferme*  par  nostre  Seint  Pier  le  Pape, 
e  tesmoignez  par  le  Roi  de  Fraunce,  comme  medne  ami. 
*  This  clause  is  inserted  above  the  line. 


Thomas  Harding 

Amongst  the  English  refugees  who,  in  the  first  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  found  shelter  from  the  rising  storm  of  persecution 
in  the  Studium  Generale  of  Louvain,  was  the  Oxford  professor 
Thomas  Harding.^  He  had  not  always  been  a  decided  Roman 
catholic.  In  Wykeham's  College  at  Winchester,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  the  university,^  he  possessed  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  reformers  and  recommended  them  to  his  fellow  students.^ 
According  to  Strype,  it  was  on  account  of  his  protestant  zeal  that, 
through  the  intervention  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  elected  warden  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  successively  student,  pro- 
bationer, and  fellow,  and,  in  1542,  had  been  appointed  the  King's 
Professor  of  Hebrew.*  On  Mary's  accession,  however,  he  subscribed 
the  required  declaration,  evidently  from  a  deeper  motive  than  the 
fear  of  o£fending  the  susceptibility  of  those  in  power.  It  is  not 
a  mere  coincidence  that  at  that  time  several  men  were  studying 
in  New  College  who  were  to  be  amongst  the  most  learned  of  the 

*  Bom  at  Beckington,  Somerset.,  1516  :  see  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. ;  Wood,  Athenae 
Ozonienses  (London,  1691),  i.  138.  The  dates  of  degrees  taken  by  persons  mentioned 
in  this  article  are  taken  throughout  from  Wood. 

*  After  having  for  some  time  attended  the  Barnstaple  Grammar  School:  see 
Dugdale  and  Burnett,  Curiosities  of  Great  Britain  (1840),  p.  96.  He  was  admitted 
in  1528  to  Winchester:  see  Kirby,  Winchester  Scholars,  p.  116 ;  Walcott,  William  of 
Wykeham  and  his  Colleges  (1852),  p.  397. 

'  For  his  lending  Frythe's  Purgatory  (1532)  to  John  Fox  see  '  Reminiscences  of 
John  Louthe '  in  Nichols,  Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  Camden  Society 
(1859),  pp.  55,  56. 

*  He  was  elected  fellow  of  New  College  in  1536  and  became  a  bachelor  of  arts 
on  28  February  1537;  master  of  arts  on  15  March  1542.  He  delivered  on  22  July 
1547  an  '  eloquent  oration '  on  the  solemn  entrance  of  Richard  Coxe  as  chancellor 
into  Oxford  (Wood,  i.  689,  694,  and  700). 
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Romanists  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth.^  Moreover,  Harding  was  just 
then  engaged  in  theological  studies  ;  in  July  1552  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor,^  and  two  years  later,  on  13  July  1554, 
to  that  of  doctor  of  divinity,^  This  may  account  for  his  change 
in  religious  belief,  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  recorded 
that  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  education  had  been  entrusted  partly 
to  him,  wrote  from  her  prison  to  upbraid  him.*  He  must  have 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Bishop  Gardiner,  who 
attached  him  to  his  service  as  chaplain,  bestowed  on  him  a  prebend 
in  his  cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  appointed  him,  on  17  July  1555, 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  Besides  these  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  Gardiner  gave  him  personal  esteem  and  intimate 
friendship,  and  chose  him  for  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.* 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  refusing  to  recognize  the  queen's 
spiritual  supremacy,  he  forfeited  his  office  and  benefice  :  as  early 
as  January  1559  Thomas  Lancaster  was  appointed  in  his  place 
as  treasurer  of  Salisbury.^  The  new  settlement  of  the  church, 
which  w&s  practically  forced  on  England  and  her  parliament  in  the 
first  months  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  conduct  of  religious 
affairs  by  Cecil  and  Bacon,  made  life  almost  impossible  to  men  like 
Harding,  who  under  Mary's  reign  had  devoted  their  best  efforts  to  a 
counter-reformation,  and  had  tried  to  rouse  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  indifference  to  dogmatic  questions  into  which  they  had 
been  awed  by  the  despotic  Henry  VIII  or  the  ministers  of 
Edward  VI,  He  came  over  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  with 
several  other  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars,  and  was  mentioned 
as  residing  in  Flanders  in  May  1561  by  Dr.  Saunders  in  his  Report 
to  Cardinal  MoroniP  It  is  not  known  where  he  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  exile  ;  but  he  soon  settled  for  good  in  Lou  vain,  which 
in  the  sixties  of  that  century  had  become  the  catholic  Oxford, 
whence  proceeded  all  the  assaults  on  the  newly  constituted  Anglican 

*  There  were  John  Boxall,  a  future  dean  of  Winchester,  who  became  a  master  of 
arts  in  1548 ;  Nicolas  Saunders,  bachelor  of  civil  law  in  1551 ;  John  Harpes6eld,  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1551  ;  John  Rastell,  bachelor  of  arts  in  1552  ;  Griflfith  Williams,  bachelor 
of  laws  in  1552  ;  Nicolas  Harpesfield,  doctor  of  civil  law  in  1553 ;  John  Martiall, 
bachelor  of  civil  law  in  1556  ;  Thomas  Stapleton,  bachelor  of  arts  in  1556  ;  John 
Fowler,  John  Hannington,  and  John  Plankeney,  bachelors  of  arts  in  1556  ;  Owen 
Lewis,  bachelor  of  civil  law  in  1558. 

»  Wood,  i.  706.  »  Ihid.  p.  710. 

*  After  1542  Harding  is  recorded  to  have  been  chaplain  to  the  household  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorchester,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  great  patron  of  protea- 
tants.  Jane's  letters  to  Harding  and  to  her  sister  were  sent  to  Bullinger  (Zurich 
LeUers  (Parker  Society  Publications),  iii.  1847,  304,  306). 

•  '  Mr.  Harding  my  Chaplayn  ' :  will  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1555,  in  Nichols  and  Bruce,  Wilts  from  Doctors'  Commons  ;  Wills  of  Eminent  Persons, 
1495-1695,  Camden  Soc.  (1863),  p.  46. 

•  Wood,  L  138. 

'  P.  Guilday,  '  The  English  Catholic  Refugees  at  Louvain  1559-75 ',  in  Milangta 
Charles  Moeller  (Louvain,  1914),  ii.  179. 
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church,  and  even,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  spies,  all  the 
plots  against  its  temporal  head.^  He  was  matriculated  as  member 
of  the  university  on  7  May  1563,^  and  lived  in  rooms  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Gertrude.^ 

From  Louvain  he  attacked  Bishop  Jewel's  Apologia  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  of  1562,  and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1563  his  Con- 
futation  of  a  Book  called  An  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
In  the  following  year,  1564,  he  accepted  the  famous  challenge 
made  by  Jewel  in  his  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  the 
second  Sunday  before  Easter  1560,^  and  published  An  Answere 
to  Maister  Juelles  Challenge.  He  thus  levelled  the  first  blows  of 
the  famous  controversy  in  which  the  refugees  of  Louvain 
brilliantly  defended  their  views.  That  these  and  similar  pam- 
phlets struck  home  appears  from  their  having  led  to  '  a  severe 
proclamation  that  no  such  book  written  in  English  by  the 
Catholick  party  should  be  received  or  read  in  England  under  great 
punishments  '.^  The  impression  made  by  Harding's  work  in 
particular  can  be  gauged  from  several  passages  in  the  sermons 
of  the  Anglican  bishops '  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
reformers,  as  well  as  in  that  between  Philip  II  and  his  ambassador 
in  England.^  As  was  to  be  expected,  Jewel  published  A  Defence 
of  the  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England  (1564),  and  attacked 
his  opponent  in  subsequent  pamphlets  and  in  the  pulpit,  which 
occasioned  the  publishing  of  several  replies  by  Harding  :  A  Detec- 
tion of  Sundry  Errors,  Slanders,  cfcc,  in  JewelVs  Defence  of  the 
Apologie,  Louvain,  1564 ;  Answer  touchyng  certaine  Untruths 
which  Mr.  John  Jewell  charged  him  with  in  his  late  Sermon  at 
PauVs  Cross,  July  8,  1565,  Antwerp,  1565  (in  8vo  and  in  4to)  ; 
Rejoynder  to  Mr.  JewelVs  Reply  concerning  the  Challenge  and  the 
Private  Mass,  Antwerp,  1566  (in  4to) ;  A  Second  Rejoynder  to 

*  Ibid.  p.  181  ;  Carr^ridge  Modern  History,  ii.  386.  The  great  number  of  English 
divines  at  work  in  Louvain  must  have  given  the  more  annoyance,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were  hardly  any  students  in  theology  in  Oxford  and  none 
capable  of  being  appointed  lecturers  (Wood,  i.  717,  719). 

*  Liber  Quartus  Lititulatorum  in  Univ.  Lovan.  1528-69,  fo.  391  (Archives  du 
Royaume,  Bruxelles,  Fonds  Univ.  de  Louvain,  no.  42). 

*  He  was  not  at  all  attached  to  this  parish,  as  is  implied  in  the  article  in  the  D  ct. 
of  Nat.  Biogr. 

*  Lovanii,  typis  Jois  Boegarts,  in  4to  ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  1565,  in  4to 
(Wood,  i.  139). 

s  Ibid.  pp.  132  ff. 

*  Persons,  A  Relation  of  a  Trial  made  before  the  King  of  France,  an.  1600,  between 
the  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  the  Lord  Plessis  Mornay  (1604),  pp.  53  ff.,  quoted  by  Wood. 

'  Compare  passages  mentioned  in  the  General  Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  Parker 
Society,  Cambridge,  1855,  s.v. 

*  Compare  letter  of  Jewel  to  H.  Bullinger  and  L.  Lavater,  8  February  1566,  in 
the  Zurich  Letters,  i.  1842,  146-50  ;  letters  of  Guzman  de  Silva  to  Philip  II,  London, 
14  and  21  April  1565  ;  Philip's  answer,  6  June  1565,  in  Calendar  of  Letters  and  State 
Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  edited  by 
M.  A.  S   Hume,  i.  418,  419,  432. 
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Mr.  JewelVs  Reply  against  the   Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Louvain, 
1567  (in  4to). 

The  history  of  this  controversy  has  not  yet  been  written  ;  ^ 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  written  until  there  exists  a  corpus  of  catholic 
divines,  like  that  of  the  protestant  reformers  published  by  the 
Parker  Society.  These  authors  did  not  enjoy  in  their  exile 
either  the  advantages  of  peace  and  financial  prosperity  or  any 
official  sanction.  Their  books  were  systematically  suppressed  in 
England  and  attracted  little  attention  in  the  foreign  countries  where 
they  were  published.  The  language  in  which  they  were  written 
must  have  been  one  cause  of  that  indifference.  It  was  probably 
to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  divines  of  the  Continent  that  William 
Rainolds,  a  fellow  countryman,  rendered  Harding's  works  into 
Latin.^  Indigence  prevented  the  printing  of  this  translation,  and 
probably  also  of  some  works  of  Harding  himself,  such  as  his  His- 
toria  Divortii,  a  history  of  Henry  VIII 's  separation  from  Rome.^ 

This  lack  of  sound  material  renders  an  adequate  estimate 
of  the  value  and  influence  of  Harding's  writings  impossible,  but 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  the  struggle  against  the  Anglican 
church  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  expert  protagonists 
of  the  Roman  orthodoxy.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  English  community  at  Louvain,  and  possibly 
lectured  in  the  Oxford  Study  House,  which  the  refugees  had 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  exiled  students.*  As  the  records  of 
the  faculty  of  divinity  of  that  period  have  perished,  no  details 
can  be  supplied  ;  yet  the  fact  that  Valerius  Andreas  inserted 
him  in  the  list  of  Doctores  S.  Theologiae  ac  Professores  qui  titulum 
aliunde  Lovanium  attulerunt,  on  a  line  with  Richard  Smith, 
implies  that  if  he  was  not  an  actual  professor  either  of  Hebrew 
or  of  theology,  he  was  honoured  as  such,  and  was  at  least  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  theology.^     He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 

»  See  Frere,  The  English  Church  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  (1904), 
i.  80-92. 

*  William  Rainolds  or  Reginald,  alias  Rossaeus,  was  a  native  of  Pinhoe,  Devonshire, 
who  abjured  heresy  in  Rome  and  became  professor  of  Scripture  and  Hebrew  at  Rheims. 
He  was  famous  as  poet,  rhetorician,  musician,  mathematician,  historian,  philosopher, 
and  divine,  and  wrote  several  polemical  tracts.  He  died  as  rector  of  the  Beguinage  of 
Antwerp,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  community  (Paquot,  Fasti  Doctorales 
Facultatis  Theologiae  Lovaniensis,  Brussels,  Royal  Library  MS.  17567,  p.  30 ; 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.). 

*  The  manuscript,  which  has  disappeared,  was  attributed  to  Harding  by  Joachim 
Le  Grand,  Pr^fet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  France,  in  his  reply  to  Burnet  (Histoire 
du  Divorce  (Paris,  1688),  ii.  47  S.  ;  Paquot,  Fasti,  p.  30). 

*  '  Nicolas  Sanderus,  loan.  Martial,  et  Thomas  Stapleton,  Angli,  conducunt  simul 
domum  in  Nova  Platea  a  loanne  a  Schore  ad  triennium,  Lovanii,  28  iulii,  1565,  coram 
Wamel,  in  Actis '  ( Bax,  Historia  Universitatis  Lovaniensis,  Brussels,  Royal  Library  MS. 
22172,  ii.  149). 

»  Valerius  Andreas,  Fasti  Acadetnici  Stiidii  Oeneralis  L&vaniensis  (Louvain,  1650), 
p.  86. 
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studies  of  his  young  countrymen,  occasionally  taking  the  matricu- 
lation oath  for  such  as  were  not  yet  of  age.^  He  gave  much  help 
to  William  Allen  in  the  foundation  of  the  English  college  at  Douai.^ 
He  did  not,  however,  himself  join  the  young  body,  but  remained 
in  the  old  university  town,  a  providence  for  his  needful  country- 
men and  a  great  promoter  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  and  of 
solid  theology,  both  by  his  advice  and  his  untiring  example, 
until  in  1572  an  illness  overtook  him.  He  felt  death  drawing  near, 
and  on  7  September  made  his  will  in  presence  of  three  friends, 
William  Tailor,  Nicolas  Fox,  and  John  Martial.  Nine  days  later, 
on  16  September,  he  died. 

The  account  of  his  executors,  which  according  to  the  academic 
rules  had  to  be  delivered  before  the  rector,  with  a  copy  of  the 
will  in  English  and  a  Latin  translation  annexed,  is  still  extant 
amongst  the  documents  relative  to  the  university  of  Louvain 
in  the  Records  of  the  Realm  at  Brussels,  where  I  found  it  after 
centuries  of  oblivion.^  This  document  gives  many  interesting 
particulars  of  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  members  of  the 
English  colony  in  Louvain  and  of  English  refugees  of  that  period 
in  general.  It  shows  that  his  friends  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  Harding  :  his  likeness  was  taken  from  the  corpse 
before  it  was  embalmed  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
trude. The  university  was  formally  invited  by  the  beadle  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  to  the  solemn  funeral  service  in  the  same 
church.*  According  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  another  service, 
and  later  on,  a  trigenarium  and  an  anniversary,  were  celebrated 
in  the  Syon  convent  at  Mishagen,  near  Antwerp,  which  were 
attended  by  the  executors  and  several  of  the  Louvain  friends.^ 
The  executors  appointed  by  Harding  were  two  of  his  intimate 

*  Lib.  iv  Intit.,  18-19  May  1568  '  gwilhelmus  phelps  anglus  pauper  in  theologia  : 
(in  margin :)  iuravit  pro  eo  D.  Doctor  Hardingus  '  (fo.  443), 

«  Paquot,  Fasti,  p.  29. 

^  The  account  of  the  execution  takes  up  seventeen  folio  pages  (pp.  1  to  21) ;  the 
copy  of  the  original  testament  in  English  follows  (pp.  23  to  26),  with  a  Latin  translation 
of  it  by  John  Pulley,  Doctor  Utriusque  Juris  (pp.  27  to  29).  This  John  Pulley  is 
probably  identical  with  '  John  PouUye  '  who  is  mentioned  in  Stephen  Gardiner's  will 
as  belonging  to  his  household  (Nichols  and  Bruce,  p.  46). 

*  This  detail  corroborates  the  supposition  that  Harding  was  an  actual  member  of 
that  faculty. 

I  The  account  notes  down  the  expenditure  of  12  flor.  13|  st.  for  the  services 
celebrated  '  apud  moniales  Anglicas  in  monasterio  iuxta  Antuerpiam  ',  as  well  as  for 
the  journey.  A  sum  of  8  flor.  is  put  down  for  a  '  prandium  seu  refectio '  in  the  same 
convent  on  that  occasion.  Another  entry  notifies  '  pro  expensis  factis  in  profectione 
nostra  ad  anniversarium  eius  in  Syon  4  flor.  3  st.'  It  is  clear  from  the  account  that, 
if  not  in  September  1573,  at  least  in  September  1572  the  Bridgetines  were  still 
at  Mishagen  and  had  not  left  yet  for  Mechlin,  as  R.  Lechat  {Une  Communaute 
Anglaise  refugiee  a  Malines  in  Annales  du  Congres  Historique  et  ArcMdogique 
de  Malines  (Malines,  1911),  ii.  243-59)  and  P.  Guilday  {The  English  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Convents  in  the  Catholic  Low  Countries  (Louvain,  1914),  p.  58)  seem 
to  imply. 
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friends  :  the  first,  Thomas  Hyde,  who  had  probably  been  his 
pupil  at  New  College,  and,  later,  prebendary  and  head  master  of 
Winchester,  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
professors  of  Douai ;  ^  the  second  was  Thomas  Bayley,  an  English 
priest,  formerly  a  student  of  divinity  in  Cambridge.^  They  took 
in  hand  the  management  of  the  inheritance  ;  they  made  an 
inventory  of  the  money  and  a  few  jewels,  chiefly  rings,  represent- 
ing a  value  of  about  850  florins.  From  an  entry  in  the  list  of 
precious  objects,  Conspicillia,  and  this  other.  Item  cocleare  argen- 
teum  cum  uasculo  argenteo  pro  oculis  abluendis,  it  appears  that 
Harding's  eyes  and  sight  were  delicate.  The  other  goods  consisted 
chiefly  of  gowns  and  dresses  which,  to  judge  from  the  materials, 
*  ustade,  halfe-sette,  grouegreine  ',  and  from  the  description,  had 
been  brought  over  from  England. 

The  scholar  is  revealed  by  the  reams  of  paper  and  the  leaden 
or  leathern  writing  instruments.  More  characteristic  even  is  the 
fine  collection  of  books  which  was  sold  by  auction  like  the  rest  of 
the  goods.  The  list  shows  that  Harding  was  interested  in  Italian 
literature  :  he  possessed  a  Petrarch,  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
letters  in  that  language,  and  a  work  by  Blondus.  He  had  not 
interrupted  his  study  of  Hebrew  :  besides  the  lexicons  of  Pagnini, 
Munster,  and  Kimchius,  he  owned  the  grammatical  treatises  of 
two  Lou  vain  hebraists,  Campensis  and  Clenardus.  With  the 
latter  he  seems  to  have  had  a  common  interest  in  travels, 
in  foreign  peoples  and  languages,  for  the  famous  Epistolae 
Peregrinationum  of  the  Diest  scholar  is  mentioned  next  to 
some  collections  of  letters  from  India.  The  greater  part  of 
the  books,  however,  are  works  of  divinity  and  controversy  : 
besides  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  of 
the  schoolmen,  the  list  contains  the  works  of  More  and 
Fisher,  a  life  of  Reginald  Pole,  Cooper's  Thesaurus,  Florence 
Volusene's  De  Animi  Tranquillitate,  and  In  Psalmum  XV 
Commentatio.  Further,  the  apologetic  writings  of  his  friends  : 
Alan  Cope's  Dialogues,  Saunders's  Monarchia  and  Orations,  his 
De  Officio  Missae  and  De  Adoratione  Imaginum,  Richard  Smith's 
works,  his  own  Rejoynder  against  Jewell,  and  many  more.  Nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  works  of  his  countrymen  are  those  of  the 
Louvain  professors  of  divinity  :  the  controversial  writings  of 
Ruard  Tapper  and  Michael  de  Bay,  Pighius's  Hierarchia,  Hessels's 
Eucharistia,  and  Sonnius's  Demonstrationes  Religionis  Christianae 
€  Verbo  Dei  ;   similarly  the  exegetic  treatises  of  Jansenius  on  the 

•  Thomas  Hyde  was  matriculated  at  Louvain  on  5  April  1 563  :  '  D.  Thomas 
Hyde  nuberiensis  [of  Newbury]  anglus '  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  390 ;  see  Wood,  i.  250 
699,  703,  and  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.). 

*  Thomas  Bayley  was  matriculated  at  Louvain  on  31  July  1563  :  '  Thomas  baleus, 
baccalaureus  f ormatus  Cantabrigiae — pauper  [i.e.  he  did  not  pay  the  fuJl  matriculation 
fees] — presbyter  anglus  '  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  393). 
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psalms,  of  Sasbout  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  on  Isaiah,  of 
Titelmans  on  the  canticles  and  the  psalms,  Lindanus's  Panoplia 
Evangelica  and  the  De  optimo  Genere  Interpretandi  Scripturas 
by  the  same  author.  The  presence  of  these  and  many  more  of 
the  works  of  these  professors  in  Harding's  collection,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  John  Ramridge,^  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Louvain  faculty  of  theology  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
English  apologetic  school. 

Harding's  will  testifies  to  his  generous  charity  towards  his 
poorer  countrymen,  who  from  a  state  of  relative  prosperity  in 
England,  had  fallen  to  the  depths  of  want  in  their  exile.  First 
amongst  these  ranked  the  sisters  of  Syon  House  at  Mishagen, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  240  florins.^  A  special  legacy 
of  24  florins  was  left  to  their  abbess.  Lady  Catherine  Palmer  ; 
the  small  sum  of  3^  florins  was  given  to  two  of  the  members,  Doctor 
Saunders's  sister,  Margaret,  and  Sister  Bridget.^  A  legacy  of 
6  florins  was  bequeathed  to  the  Charterhouse  at  Bruges,*  and  to 
the  Dartford  community  near  the  same  town ;  ^  further,  in 
Louvain,  to  the  two  communities  which  had  taken  up  English 
refugees,  the  Minorites  and  the  Poor  Clares,  as  well  as  to  the 
Austin  canonesses  at  St.  Ursula's.  In  the  latter  convent  a  special 
bequest  of  4  thalers  (4  flor.  and  16  st.)  was  made  to  Sister  Eliza- 
beth Woodford,  who  was  the  link  between  the  suppressed  abbey 
at  Burnham  and  the  developing  community  in  Louvain,  as 
also  to  the  two  daughters  of  the  venerable  and  generous  man 
who  had  sheltered  her  in  her  native  country  and  accompanied  her 
into  exile,  the  Sisters  Margaret  and  Dorothy  Clement.^  Harding 
stipulated  that   6  stivers  should  be  offered  to   every  English 

*  This  doctor  of  divinity  of  Oxford,  who  was  dean  of  Lichfield  in  Mary's  reign, 
went  to  live  in  Louvain  in  1564  and  was  killed  in  1568. 

*  Hamilton,  The  Angel  of  Syon,  including  R.  Parsons's  History  of  the  Wanderings 
of  Syon  (1905),  pp.  104  ff.  This  community  was  generally  helped  by  the  generosity 
of  other  exiles.  See  Foley,  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
vol.  vii(1883),  pt.  i,  p.  350. 

'  This  Sister  Bridget  probably  succeeded  to  Catherine  Palmer  as  abbess  ;  Bridg- 
water {Concertatio  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  in  Anglia,  Trier,  1583)  mentions  her  in  his 
index  :  '  Domina  Brigitta  Abbatissa  Monialium  D.  Brigittae  cum  viginti  lectissimia 
ac  nobilibus  virginibus  Anglis  in  exilio  servit  Deo  in  magna  paupertate  &  rerum 
omnium  penuria.' 

*  See  Hendriks,  The  London  Charterhouse:  its  Monks  and  its  Martyrs  (1889); 
Guilday,  English  Catholic  Colleges  and  Convents,  pp.  41  S.  ;  Lechat,  Les  Refugies 
Anglais  aux  Pays-Bas  1558-1603  (Louvain,  1914),  pp.  27  ff. 

»  Guilday,  p.  414. 

*  Guilday,  p.  378.  '  Magister  Doctor  loannes  nobilis  Anglus  '  was  matriculated 
in  the  Louvain  University  with  his  son  Thomas  on  27  March  1562  (Lib.  iv  Intit., 
fo.  579).  Dorothy  Clement  was  a  professed  nun  in  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares ; 
see  Sanderus,  De  Visibili  Monarchia  Ecclesiae,  Louvain,  1571,  pp.  710-12  ;  W.  Bang, 
Acta  Anglo-Lovaniensia  in  Englische  Studien  (Leipzig,  1908),  p.  246.  The  Life 
of  Mother  Margaret  Clement,  by  Sister  Elizabeth  Shirley,  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  St.  Augustine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot. 
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priest  abiding  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  according  to  the  account 
there  were  sixty-one  who  benefited  by  this  bequest.  Further, 
some  assistance  was  given  to  those  who  in  these  days  of  bewilder- 
ment favoured  the  cause  of  the  English  catholics  with  more  or 
less  conviction  and  constancy,  and  who  often  wanted  pecuniary 
help  themselves  :  to  the  fickle  Sir  Thomas  Copley,^  who  at  that 
time  was  in  sore  trouble,  a  sum  of  24  florins  ;  to  Sir  John  Gage,^ 
10^  florins.  They  evidently  were  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
deceased,  for  he  left  to  their  respective  wives  all  his  *  Roman 
silken  pictures  '. 

A  lady,  Elizabeth  Covell,  who  received  20  florins,  was  another 
acquaintance,  for  in  the  account  a  Henry  Covell  is  mentioned  as 
having  borrowed  a  sum  of  80  florins.  Harding  remembered  in 
His  will  his  intimate  friend,  the  noble-hearted  Francis  Englefield,* 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  called  an  obstinate  rebel,  and  whom 
Saunders  praised  as  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen.  They 
probably  had  become  acquainted  in  the  household  of  Bishop 
Gardiner,  who  had  chosen  them  as  executors  of  his  will.*  Harding 
requested  that  '  three  sargeant  rings  of  gold  having  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Lex  arma  Regum  ',  which  had  belonged  to  his  former 
lord,  should  be  given  to  Englefield,  who  was  furthermore  re- 
minded that  Mr.  Twattes,  another  of  Gardiner's  executors,^ 
had  stUl  one  of  his  rings  for  which  he  ought  to  answer. 
To  another  friend,  Mr.  Shelton,  a  sum  of  180  florins  was 
left,  as  well  as  a  golden  ring  with  a  sapphire.  To  Mr.  John 
Culme  was  offered  a  legacy  of  60  florins,  with  the  request  that 
he  should  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Bishop  Gardiner. 
There  are  also  some  smaller  legacies  to  friends,  who  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  the  social  rank  of  a  Gage  or  an  Engle- 
field. A  new  gown  was  left  to  Mr.  Bavand,  perhaps  identical 
with  the  John  Bavant  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  became 
master  of  arts  in  1552  ;  a  gold  coin  was  to  be  given  to  a 
Mr.  Dominick  and  to  Mr.  Wilson,  about  whom  no  other 
details  are  recorded,  as  well  as  to  Richard  Smith,  a  priest, 
who  can  hardly  be  identified ;  ®   further  to  Nicholas  Fox  and 

»  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. ;  Wood,  i.  133  ;   Lechat,  pp.  52,  81  fif. 

*  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  lord  chamberlain  in  Mary's  reign  (J.  M.  Stone,  The 
History  of  Mary  Queen  o/  England,  London,  1901,  pp.  234,  305).  The  daughter  of 
a  Mrs.  Gage  entered  the  convent  of  the  English  Benedictines  of  Brussels  in  1607 
(Guilday,  p.  258  n.). 

*  '  D.  Franciscus  Englefildius  miles  Anglus '  was  matriculated  in  Louvain  University 
in  January  1563  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  386;  see  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  ;  J.  0.  Nichols,  Narro' 
tives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  p.  95  ;    Lechat,  pp.  45-6). 

*  Cp.  J.  G.  Nichols  and  J.  Bruce,  WiUa  from  Doctors^  Commons,  p.  46. 

*  Thomas  Thwaites,  as  he  is  called  in  Gardiner's  will  (Nichols  and  Bruce,  p.  46), 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  chancellor's  household. 

*  Li  the  Lib.  iv.  Latit.  of  Louvain  University  the  name  Richard  Smith  was  entered 
three  times  from  1560  to  1569.     One  is  the  famous  Oxford  professor  of  divinity,  who 
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Thomas  Freeman,  whose  names  occur  on  the  matriculation  lists 
of  the  university  and  on  other  documents  of  that  period.^ 
Finally  Harding  bestowed  some  gifts,  probably  as  mere  keep- 
sakes, on  some  of  his  Louvain  friends,  who  were  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  countrymen.  A  sealing  ring  with  a 
red  stone  was  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Owen  Lewis,  the  future  bishop 
of  Cassano  ;  ^  a  gold  coin  to  the  protagonist  of  the  Louvain  apo- 
logetic school,  Dr.  Nicolas  Saunders ;  ^  to  Alan  Cope,*  '  The 
Lovanyone  Luske',  as  John  Foxe  called  him,^  author  of  the 
Syntaxis  Historiae  Evangelicae,  1572,  who  later  on  became 
a  canon  in  Rome  ;  to  John  Fenn,  formerly  the  head  master  of 
St.  Edmundsbury,  probably  at  that  time  already  chaplain  of 
the  English  convent  of  St.  Ursula  in  the  university  town,  which 
flourished  under  his  able  direction  ;  ^  to  William  Knot,  doctor 
of  laws,''  and  to  the  former  usher  of  Winchester  School,  John 
Martial,  afterwards  of  the  newly-founded  college  of  Douai.^ 

taught  in  Louvain  in  Edward's  reign  :  '  M.  noster  Richardus  Smytheus,  reintitulatus ' 
15  February  1561  (fo.  367).  This  entry  seems  to  be  in  opposition  with  Wood's 
statement  about  Richard  Smith's  whereabouts  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
(Athen.  Oxon.  i.  110  fE.,  689  ;  see  Valerius  Andreas,  Fasti  Academici  Studii  Generalis 
Lovaniensis  (Louvain,  1650),  p.  85;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.).  The  other  two  entries  are: 
4  April  1560,  '  Richarde  Smythe  anglus  '  (fo.  360),  and  4  May  1563,  '  M.  Richardus 
Smytheus,  lincolniensis  anglus,  gratis  quia  pauper  '  (fo.  391). 

*  Nicholas  Foxe  was  matriculated  in  Louvain  on  25  June  1566,  '  D.  Nicolaus 
Foxus,  Anglus  '  ;  Freeman  in  December  1562,  '  Thomas  Fremannus  anglus  '  (Liber  iv 
Intit.,  resp.  S.  386  and  426).  The  latter  is  perhaps  identical  with  Thomas 
Freeman  who  was  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  1549  to  1559  (Wood,  i.  11).  They 
are  mentioned  amongst  the  friends  of  Ramridge  in  the  account  of  his  executors,  as 
well  as  in  the  list  of  the  refugees  who  received  part  of  the  subsidy  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII :  Domino  Thomae  Fremano  sc.  20 ;  Nicolao  Foxo  sc.  5  (Guilday, 
English  Catholic  Refugees,  ii.  187). 

*  Owen  Lewis  had  been  fellow  of  New  College  since  1533  and  took  the  degree  of 
civil  law  on  21  February  1559.  He  did  not  go  straight  from  England  to  Douai,  as 
appears  from  the  Lib.  iv  Intit.  of  Louvain  University  (fo.  390),  in  which  his  name  was 
entered  on  5  April  1563  :  '  Adoynus  Lodoicus  Wallus  anglus.'  He  probably  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  Louvain  before  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Douai.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  catholics,  since  in  1587  he  was  William  Allen's  competitor 
for  the  see  of  Mechlin.  See  Thomas  Knox,  Cardinal  Allen's  Letters  and  Memorials, 
1532-94  (1878-82),* p.  322  ;   Lechat,  pp.  34,  160  fE.,  177  ff.  ;   Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 

'  Nicolas  Saunders,  formerly  fellow  of  New  College,  was  matriculated  in  the 
Louvain  University  on  12  November  1564 :  '  D.  M.  N.  Nicolaus  Sandrus  Sacre  theologie 
doctor  '  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  410  ;   Wood,  i.  162  ff.  ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.). 

*  Alan  Cope,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  doctor  of  Oxford  University  in  1558,  was 
matriculated  at  Louvain  on  4  May  1563  :  '  M.  Alanus  Copus  Londiniensis  art.  mag.  ; 
anglus;  gratis  quia  pauper'  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  391;  Wood,  i.  157,  715;  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biogr.). 

^  J.  G.  Nichols,  Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  16,  59. 

*  John  Fenn,  formerly  fellow  of  New  College,  was  matriculated  at  Louvain  on 
29  March  1564  :  '  loannes  Fen  anglus  pauper  '  (Liber  iv  Intit.,  fo.  403 ;  Wood,  i.  320  ; 
Guilday,  p.  379). 

'  He  was  matriculated  in  Louvain  on  8  April  1569 :  '  Guilhelmus  Knot  Anglus  V.I. 
Doctor  '  (Liber  iv  Intit.,  fo.  451). 

*  John  Martial,  another  old  fellow  of  New  College,  was  matriculated  in  the  Louvain 
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All  these  men  were  devoting  their  abilities  to  the  same 
object  that  Harding  had  followed  in  the  studies  and  activities 
of  his  last  years,  the  struggle  against  the  current  of  ideas 
that  had  estranged  them  from  their  home.  Though  life  had 
become  unbearable  or  dangerous  in  England,  the  affection 
for  their  native  country  was  as  fresh  with  them,  and  especially 
with  Harding,  as  in  the  days  when  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  favoured  by  king  and  court.  Indeed  he  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  10  pounds  sterling  to  New  College,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  days  of  his  life,  where  he  had  gone 
through  all  the  stages  from  freshman  to  warden,  and  where  he 
had  found  the  greater  number  of  his  friends  who  were  staunch 
to  him  in  exile  as  in  prosperity.  This  legacy  was  made  without 
the  stipulation  added  by  other  donors,  that  their  bequests  to 
English  institutions  should  be  dependent  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Harding  left  important  sums  of  money 
to  his  servant,  William  Smyth,^  on  condition  that  he  should  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  executors  to  see  that  his  bequests 
were  performed  in  England,  amongst  which  the  legacy  to  New 
College  was  mentioned  in  particular,^  It  was  not  possible  for 
Hyde  or  for  Bayley  to  venture  into  England,  although  a  great 
part  of  the  inheritance  had  remained  in  Wiltshire  or  in  Winchester. 
Some  goods  and  money  had  been  entrusted  to  a  Mr.  Richard 
Pickering  and  his  wife  Cecile  ;  they  were  left  to  them  by  the 
will,  with  the  stipulation  that  some  of  the  silver  should  be  reserved 
for  their  daughter  Anne,  the  doctor's  godchild.  Other  goods 
and  valuables,  in  the  custody  of  a  Mr.  John  Bigges  at  Stapleton, 
were  bequeathed  partly  to  Bigges  himself  and  to  his  wife,  partly 
to  a  Dr.  Griphyth  of  the  Court  of  Arches  '  in  settlement  of  their 
accounts,  with  the  condonement  of  what  was  owing  to  Harding 
from  an  uncle  of  Griphyth's,  a  Dr.   Geffrey.*     Finally,  some 

University  on  31  July  1661  :  '  loannes  Martialis  Anglus '  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  371)  ; 
Wood,  i.  250,  713  (bachelor  of  civil  law,  1556) ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.). 

'  This  William  Smyth  was  entered  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Louvain  University 
on  30  April  1565:  'M.  Guilielmus  Smytexis  Anglus,  pauper  '  (Liber  iv  Intit.,  fo.  413). 
He  is  probably  identical  withthe  William  Smith,  a  member  of  the  household  of  Gardiner, 
mentioned  in  his  will  (Nichols  and  Bruce,  Wills,  p.  46). 

'  This  legacy  was  to  be  taken  from  a  sum  of  money  which  was  owing  in  England 
to  Harding  by  one  Henry  Breyton. 

»  Probably  this  Dr.  Griphyth  is  identical  with  John  Griffyth  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  doctor  of  civil  law  on  7  July  1562,  who,  according  to  Wood  (i.  719),  was 
'  Principal  of  New  Inn  and  the  Queen's  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  which  last  office  he 
enjoyed  four  years  while  he  was  Bachelor  of  that  faculty  '. 

«  This  Dr.  Geffrey  is  probably  William  Geffry,  doctor  of  laws  in  July  1540,  who  after 
having  been  principal  of  St.  Edward's  and  of  Broadgates  Hall,  was  appointed  on 
20  March  1553  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  of  which  Harding  became  treasurer 
in  1555,  which  may  explain  the  debt  which  was  not  settled  yet  at  Geffry's  death  in 
1558  (see  Wood,  i.  694).  There  was  one  John  Gryffyth  or  Gruffyth,  bachelor  of  civil 
law  in  July  1518,  who  was  successively  treasurer  of  Llandaff,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
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objects  were  given  to  the  children  of  N.  Warner,  who  used  to  be 
Harding's  farmer  at  '  Hinton  Chappell  vnto  Crawley  \^  Part  of 
some  goods  that  had  been  deposited  in  the  house  of  William 
Nicols,  in  Winchester,  was  left  to  Nicols  himself,  and  the  rest  was 
divided  between  four  of  his  old  servants  or  their  survivors.^ 

As  to  William  Smyth,  who  had  followed  his  master  in  his 
exile  and  had  assisted  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  received  the 
rest  of  the  goods  in  Bigges's  care  that  had  not  been  disposed  of  ; 
further  all  the  remaining  copies  of  The  Confutacion  of  the  Apologie, 
that  he  might  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Smyth,  more- 
over, was  released  from  a  debt  of  324  florins,  which  he  owed  for 
books,  so  that  he  must  have  acted  as  Harding's  literary  agent, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  messengers  who  smuggled  into 
England  the  polemical  tracts  of  his  master  and  of  his  friends. 
To  the  executor  Thomas  Hyde,  Harding  bequeathed  his  best 
gold  ring,  a  gold  portague,  and  an  additional  5  pounds  sterling  ; 
to  his  second  executor,  Thomas  Bayley,  his  best  gown  with 
a  gold  portague. 

These  two  friends  carried  out  their  charge  with  a  scrupulous 
deference  to  his  wishes.  They  ordered  the  burial  and  funeral 
services,  the  trigenaria  and  anniversaries  in  St.  Gertrude's  and 
in  the  Syon  house  ;  they  paid  the  rent  of  Harding's  rooms, 
the  debt  owing  to  Robert  Payne,^  a  priest,  the  wages  of  the 
English  serving  woman  and  of  William  Smyth,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  ample  legacy  left  to  him,  claimed  the  payment  of 
several  advances  made  during  his  master's  illness.  To  put  an  end 
to  his  unceasing  complaints  the  executors  gave  him,  on  the  order  of 
the  rector,  the  sum  of  20  florins.  They  further  entered  the  money 
due  from  Thomas  Dorman,*and  claimed  what  was  owing  by  Henry 
Co  veil  and  one  Austin  Legge.  They  superintended  the  sale  of 
goods  and  books,  and  executed  whatever  was  prescribed  by  the 
will  as  to  gifts  and  legacies.  When  all  had  been  cleared,  they 
requested  the  rector  and  the  deputies  of  the  university  to  hear 

a  dignitary  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  who  died  in  1559  (Wood,  i.  659).  This 
John  Gryffyth  may  have  been  Doctor  Griffyth's  uncle  and  Harding  may  have  confused 
the  two. 

*  Perhaps  Crawley,  near  Winchester,  where  most  of  his  possessions  seem  to  have 
been.  A  Warner  is  mentioned  amongst  the  household  in  Gardiner's  will  (Nicholas 
and  Bruce,  p.  46). 

'^  Their  names  are  :  John  Scarlet,  Robert  Budd,  Thomas  Jonson,  and  John 
Simmes. 

'  '  Robertus  Peyn  Anglus '  was  matriculated  in  the  University  on  12  November 
1563  (Lib.  iv  Intit.,  fo.  399). 

*  Thomas  Dorman,  formerly  professor  of  civil  law  in  Oxford,  had  migrated  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Wood  says  that  he  settled  at 
Antwerp.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  the  university  matriculation  register  does  not 
prove  that  he  did  not  live  in  Louvain.  At  any  rate  he  worked  under  the  direction 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Harding  and  wrote  several  books  against  Jewel 
(Wood,  i.  149,  272 ;   Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.). 
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their  account,  for  Harding  as  a  member  of  the  university  was 
under  their  jurisdiction.  As  was  the  custom,  the  heirs  and  the 
creditors  were  summoned  to  a  final  meeting  on  8  October  1573 
in  the  name  of  Theodore  Peelmans,  the  rector,  by  the  university 
notary,  Conrad  Sylvius,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  was  affixed 
to  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's.  On  the  appointed  day  the  executors 
handed  in  a  full  statement  of  the  assets,  amounting  to  1,766  florins, 
without  the  property  in  England.  The  expenses,  about  1,627 
florins  in  total,  were  detailed  and  justified.^  The  account  was 
approved  and  the  executors  were  discharged  from  their  responsi- 
bility, with  the  exception  that  a  balance  of  about  139  florins 
had  to  be  distributed  in  alms,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
amongst  his  poor  and  needy  countrymen  residing  on  this  side 
the  sea  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  As  time  went  on,  and 
English  catholic  life  on  the  Continent  began  to  concentrate  at 
Douai,  the  memory  of  Harding  was  preserved  in  the  old  university 
only  by  his  tombstone,  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  St.  Grertrude's  Church,  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  man 
propping  with  his  right  hand  a  tottering  church,  and,  on  the  wall 
near  the  grave,  an  inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  which  was  lost  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution.^  H.  de  Vocht. 


The  Bridgnorth  Company  of  Smiths 

In  the  return  made  by  the  corporation  of  Bridgnorth  to  the 
commissioners  on  public  records  in  1833  the  following  paragraph 
appears  :  ^ 

Xni.  There  are  no  ancient  companies,  guilds,  or  fraternities  in  this 
borough  now  existing  :  such  companies  formerly  existed,  but  there  are 
no  records  to  be  found  applicable  to  the  same. 

In  1914  a  volume  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum^  (Add. 
MS.  38834,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  guild-book),  which 
gives  details  for  the  years  1595  to  1752  concerning  one  of  these 
forgotten  companies,  the  company  of  smiths,  coopers,  nailers,  &c. 
The  occupations  comprised  under  '  &c.'  make  a  long  list  :  black- 
smith,  brazier,    carpenter,   cutler,   fishhook-maker,    freemason, 

'  The  assets  were  :  sale  of  goods,  282  flor.  4  st.  ;  sale  of  books,  184  flor.  2\  st. ; 
gold,  money,  and  debts,  1,300  flor.  4  st.  ;  total  1,766  flor.  9  st. ;  expenses  and  legacies, 
1,627  flor.  7  st. 

*  This  inscription  was  reproduced  by  John  Pitt  in  his  Dt  lUustribu^  Angliae 
Scriptoribus,  and  was  copied  about  1770  by  Paquot,  Fasti,  p.  29. 

*  App.  to  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Pvblic  Records  (1837),  p.  438. 

*  It  was  bought  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Blagg  on  4  April  1914  and  was  once  in  the  library 
of  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore.  Fastened  into  the  volume  near  the  end  is  a  small  sheet 
of  paper  with  notes  relating  to  various  members  of  the  Bemand  family. 
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glazier,  gunsmith,  horn-comb-maker,  ironmonger,  joiner,  lock- 
smith, mathematical  instrument-maker,  goldsmith,  and  clock- 
maker,^  needle-maker,  painter,  pewterer,  point-maker,  saddle- 
plate-maker,  shingler,  tobacco-pipe-maker.^  The  company 
owned  various  articles  which  were  passed  on  annually  to  the 
successive  officers.  They  included  the  book  and  composition 
(i.  e.  charter)  of  the  company  and  various  weapons  and  appur- 
tenances, viz.  a  musket,  flask,  a  '  twich-box  '  (touch-box),  two 
head-pieces,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  two  girdles,  a  mould,  a  halberd 
a  '  worme  ',^  a  bullet-bag,  a  flask  leather,  a  rest,  a  pair  of  bando- 
liers, a  '  scower  ',  and  an  iron  hook  upon  a  pole  (evidently  a  fire- 
hook,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  Raunds  church,  Northampton- 
shire, and  elsewhere).  Reference  is  occasionally  made  to  the 
company's  chest,  its  locks  and  keys.  Many  entries  relate  to 
the  repairing  and  cleaning  of  the  above-mentioned  weapons,  &c. 
In  the  seventeenth -century  entries  there  are  numerous  references 
to  waiting  on  the  bailiffs  at  St.  Luke's  fair,  St.  Leonard's  fah% 
and  Shrovetide  fair,*  also  to  warding  at  these  fairs  and  at  the 
assizes.  Beyond  these  entries  there  is  but  rare  notice  of  any- 
thing outside  the  company's  affairs.  In  1634  the  '  sickness- 
time  '  is  mentioned  ;  in  1640  there  is  a  hint  of  coming  trouble 
in  the  entry  '  when  the  soldiers  came  through  the  town  '  ;  under 
1659-60  the  sum  of  8d.  is  entered  '  for  gunpowder  at  the  king's 
proclamation  '. 

Year  by  year  the  election  of  the  two  wardens  and  two  assis- 
tants is  noted  ;  in  the  earlier  period  covered  by  the  volume 
sureties  for  them  are  mentioned.  There  was  also  the  steward, 
and  the  man  in  trust,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  chest  and  also  to  take  the  bonds  of  the  wardens  to  the  use 
of  the  company  ;  from  1643  there  was  also  a  clerk.  Up  to  1659 
detailed  accounts  of  expenses  are  entered  annually  ;  after  that 
date  no  details  are  given,  merely  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
wardens,  the  amount  being  often  under  £1.  From  1727  to  1752 
most  of  the  annual  entries  are  signed  by  a  person  who  has  '  super- 
vised '  or  '  inspected  '  them.  The  election  meeting  was  regularly 
held  on  or  near  Corpus  Christi  Day  ;  as  a  rule  there  was  another 
meeting,  often  in  November,  for  the  admission  of  freemen.    All 

^  For  other  Shropshire  clock-makers  see  Shropshire  Notes  and  Queries,  17  November 
1896,  p.  108. 

^  For  tobacco-pipe-makers  in  the  seventeenth  century  see  Privy  Council  Register, 
31  March  1639,  quoted  by  G.  Unwin,  Industrie^  Organization  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  p.  147  n.  1. 

*  Annandale,  Imperial  Dictionary,  explains  '  worm '  as  '  a  spiral  wire  on  the  end 
of  a  ramrod  for  withdrawing  a  charge  from  a  musket '.  '  Scower '  may  be  the  same 
as  '  scouring-stick  ',  which,  according  to  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Z)ic<.  of  Archaic  and  Prov. 

Words,  was  used  in  cleaning  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

*  St.  Luke's  fair  was  established  xmider  a  grant  of  10  Hen.  Ill,  and  St.  Leonard's 
fair  under  a  grant  of  33  Edw.  III(T.  F.  Dukes,  Aniiquities  of  Shropshire,  1844,  pp.  47-8). 
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members  were  expected  to  attend  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  ;  the 
names  of  absentees  are  sometimes  noted,  and  once  a  fine  of 
65.  8d.  was  imposed  for  departure  without  licence.  No  indication 
appears  of  the  place  of  meeting.  The  fee  for  admission  (called 
upset,  upshod,  or  occasionally  freedom-money)  varied  in  amount  ; 
the  son  of  a  freeman  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  paid 
65.  Sd.  ;  an  apprentice  who  was  not  a  freeman's  son  paid  135.  4rf.  ; 
otherwise  the  fee  was  £3  65.  8d.  In  addition  there  was  a  fee  of 
a  shilling  for  brotherhood  (sometimes  abbreviated  as  'browood'). 
There  is  one  instance  of  a  freewoman  of  the  company,  one  Grissell 
Haslewood,  who  received  one  of  her  sons  as  apprentice  in  1699 
and  another  in  1702.  In  one  or  two  late  seventeenth-century 
cases  it  is  noted  that  the  persons  admitted  were  sons  of  gentlemen  ; 
also  that  the  wardens  and  man  in  trust  were  gentlemen.  From 
1659  onwards  entries  of  apprenticeship  are  frequent  ;  there  are 
usually  one  or  two  every  year,  often  more.  The  usual  term  is 
of  course  seven  years,  once  it  is  eight,  and  occasionally  it  is  to 
last  tUl  the  apprentice  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1666 
an  order  was  made  that  the  clerk  should  receive  4d.  for  enrolling 
the  name  of  an  apprentice  in  the  company's  books,  the  fine  for 
non-payment  being  12d.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  single 
record  of  apprenticeship  dated  1  February  1629/30.  Possibly 
a  separate  book  for  such  entries  was  kept  between  1630  and 
1659. 

Even  in  the  brief  and  formal  entries  which  are  all  that  the 
volume  usually  contains  we  can  see  indications  of  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  company.  A  pewterer  and  brazier  *  is  '  taken 
by  the  consent  of  y^  company  though  he  were  a  farriner  '  (1662). 
A  tobacco-pipe-maker  declares  (1664)  that  he  '  will  on  no  meanes 
infringe  the  libertys  of  the  sayd  fellowship  but  the  same  to  his 
power  defend  '.  In  1681  a  horn-comb -maker  is  admitted  as  an 
assistant  and  is  to  follow  no  other  profession  ;  in  1684  a  mathe- 
matical instrument-maker,  goldsmith,  and  clock-maker  is 
admitted  to  be  a  freeman  of  the  company,  *  he  following  and 
doeinge  noe  other  thing  whereby  to  prejudice  the  aforesayd 
trades  '.  Traces  occur  of  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  the  com- 
pany's privileges.  The  charges  for  a  capias  against  two  persons 
are  entered  under  1648,  and  the  company  incurred  various  legal 
expenses  in  the  years  1649,  1651,  and  1657. 

There  are  occasional  hints  of  the  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Bridgnorth  corporation.  In  1626  the  choice  of 
officers  is  said  to  be  *  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Bayliffes  '.  Persons 
are  occasionally  admitted  on  condition  of  making  themselves 
burgesses.    In  June  1691  it  was  agreed  that  a  composition  should 

^  See  Stella  Kramer,  The  Atnalgamation  of  English  Mercantile  Crafts,  ante,  sxiiL  15 
and  236. 
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be  procured  at  the  company's  expense,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  it  is  noted  that  the  composition  is  by  law  now  established 
at  an  expense  of  £10.  Unfortunately  no  details  of  the  changes 
are  recorded.  Under  1692  there  is  a  memorandum  that  one 
Richard  Bolton  who  had  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  company 
should  be  sued  in  the  town  court  of  Bridgnorth. 

The  convivial  aspect  of  the  company's  life  has  left  some 
traces  in  its  records.  In  1659  the  clerk  received  6d.  at  the  feast  : 
under  date  25  May  1665  the  words  '  and  the  company  is  willinge 
to  giue  drink  '  are  crossed  through.  It  appears  from  an  entry 
dated  7  June  1666  that  a  dinner  was  usually  held  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day.  The  company's  resources  were  apparently  small, 
but  its  gifts,  at  all  events  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  fairly 
numerous.  They  include  small  sums  (usually  under  2s.  6rf.  but 
sometimes  as  much  as  10s.  or  20s.)  to  old,  sick,  and  distressed 
persons,  e.  g.  a  poor  workman  for  his  lodging,  a  traveller,  a  member 
who  had  lost  his  house  and  shop  through  fire.  In  the  summer 
of  1666  the  company  agreed  to  give  40s.  '  for  and  towards  the 
buying  of  an  engine  to  the  use  of  the  Towne  of  Bridgenorth  for 
squenchinge  of  fire  '.  In  1671  a  contribution  of  405.  was  made 
to  the  repair  of  St.  Leonard's  church.  A  point  of  some  interest 
is  the  evidence  of  the  guild-book  as  to  literacy  or  the  reverse. 
'  Marks  '  occur  fairly  often  :  in  a  list  for  1615,  including  the  two 
wardens,  two  assistants,  and  twenty-three  other  members,  there 
are  nine  who  make  their  marks  ;  in  a  list  for  1691  (two  wardens, 
two  assistants,  and  eight  other  members)  marks  are  made  by 
five  members. 

No  allusion  to  the  company  of  smiths  or  to  any  other  guild 
or  company  occurs  in  the  Report  of  the  Historical  Commission 
on  the  Bridgnorth  MSS.  However,  a  writer  in  Shropshire  Notes 
and  Queries  (30  January  1885,  p.  20)  asked  for  information  as 
to  the  trade  companies  of  Bridgnorth,  and  added  : 

In  an  old  London  newspaper  for  the  year  1784  I  find  the  following 
curious  paragraph  :  '  On  Thursday  last  came  on  at  Shrewsbury  Assizes 
a  cause  wherein  the  wardens  of  a  company  or  fellowship  of  the  crafts, 
mysteries  and  occupations  of  mercers,  drapers,  haberdashers,  grocers, 
salters  and  iron  mongers  of  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  were 
plaintiffs  and  Mr,  Daniel  MacMichael  defendant.  The  action  was  brought 
against  the  defendant  for  exercising  the  trade  of  a  grocer  and  haberdasher 
in  the  said  borough,  not  being  free  of  the  said  company,  when  after 
two  witnesses  only  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  being  examined,  the  judge 
directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  who,  without  hesita- 
tion, found  the  same  accordingly.' 

No  Bridgnorth  guild  appears  in  the  list  in  the  Public  Ilecord  Office 
of  certificates  pursuant  to  statute  12  Ric.  II,  nor  is  any  mentioned, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  by  the  local  historians  of  Bridgnorth  or 
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Shropshire.^  The  closest  parallel  to  the  Bridgnorth  company 
of  smiths,  &c.,  is  the  Ludlow  company  of  hammermen,  fully 
described  in  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions 
(1st  series,  vol.  xi).  This  used  to  meet  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Ludlow  parish  church  ;  its  charter  was  obtained  (1511)  from  the 
bailiffs  and  town  council  of  Ludlow  and  its  proceedings  began 
to  be  recorded  in  1539,  The  list  of  weapons,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  Ludlow  company  is  longer  than  that  given  above,  but  they 
are  of  much  the  same  kind.  The  Ludlow  company,  to  judge  by 
its  records,  feasted  much  more  than  did  the  smiths  of  Bridgnorth, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ludlow  was  rather  famous  for 
its  inns.  The  history  of  the  Ludlow  company  can  be  traced  down 
to  its  extinction  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  charter  of 
incorporation,  two  ancient  oaken  boxes,  and  various  documents 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Ludlow  Museum.  In  all  probability 
the  Bridgnorth  company  of  smiths  died  out  shortly  after  1752  : 
Bridgnorth  is  near  Coalbrookdale,  one  of  the  centres  where  the 
iron  industry  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  specially  active,  and 
in  1760  the  Dale  company  leased  the  town's  mills  near  Bridgnorth 
for  a  forge. 2  There  is  nothing  in  the  guild-book  about  the  company's 
extinction  :  up  to  1752  the  annual  entries  go  on  as  they  had  done 
for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  in  1750  the  '  fratumity  ' 
met  '  on  Corpus  Christy  '  as,  doubtless,  it  had  met  in  pre- 
Reformation  days.'  Its  records  are  of  interest  as  throwing  some 
light  on  industrial  organization  in  a  country  town  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  subject  which  demands 
extensive  local  research.  Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel. 

*  Some  of  the  crafts  represented  in  the  company  of  smiths  are  mentioned  in  an 
extract  from  the  great  Leet  Book  of  the  borough,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Clark  Maxwell,  Rector  of  St.  Leonard's,  Bridgnorth.  '  Hit  is  ordent  bi 
us  xxiiij"'  aboffe  rehersid  by  the  acente  and  concente  of  Thomas  Hord  Steward  of 
this  sayd  townne  for  the  tyme  beyng  that  for  this  day  foreward  that  all  maner  of 
handcraftimen  that  is  to  say  Carpynters  Tylers  Schynglers  Sawers  Plumbers  Cowpers 
all  such  other  schall  not  be  warind  for  to  come  to  townne  to  worcke  and  no  mon  hem 
for  to  lett.  And  that  hit  shall  be  lawful  to  all  maner  of  men  them  for  to  sett  awerke 
and  no  mon  say  nor  do  the  contrary  in  payne  that  may  fall  therof  that  is  to  say  vjs. 
viiid.  halfe  to  be  payde  to  the  bayleff  for  the  tyme  beyng.  And  the  other  alfe  to  the 
use  &  profett  of  the  commyns  of  the  seid  towne  and  that  all  such  crafty  men  schall 
tAke  by  day  accordyng  to  the  statute.  .  .  .'  This  ordinance  of  the  burgesses  comes 
immediately  before  a  record  dated  7  Henry  VII,  and  is  therefore  probably  not  more 
than  a  year  or  two  later  than  1500.  It  is  directed  against  a  monopoly  claimed  or  in 
process  of  being  established  by  the  craftsmen  mentioned  :  it  may  represent  only 
a  passing  disagreement,  but  at  any  rate  seems  to  indicate  that  the  guild  had  no  charter 
of  incorporation  at  that,  if  at  any,  time. 

*  Victoria  County  History,  Shropshire,  i.  467. 

*  The  adherence  of  the  clerks  to  old  phraseology  is  noticeable ;  money  is  still 
reckoned  in  maito  in  some  of  the  seventeenth  century  entries,  and  even  as  late  as 
1704,  and  in  1690  the  phrase  '  fraternity  or  com  brotherhood  '  occurs. 


( 
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Dr.  Higgs's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lichfield,  164^ 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  the  city  and  Cathedral 
Close  of  Lichfield  in  1643,  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
dean  of  Lichfield,  was  written  in  what  he  describes  as  '  vigorous 
but  pedantic  Latin ',  by  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Griffith  Higgs, 
apparently  very  soon  after  the  siege.  It  is  contained  in  a  little 
book  which  belonged  to  Dean  Paule  in  1662,  and  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors  until  Dean  Penny's  death  in  1745. 
It  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  family,  by  whom  it  was 
restored  to  the  deanery  in  1843,  and  in  1868  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Chapter  Library. 

MEMOKIALE 

De  obsidione  et  expugnatione 

Clausi  Lichfeldensis  in 

Agro  Staffordiensi 

Anno  1642.1643. 

Anno  domini  1642  Bello  civili  per  totam  Angliam  grassante,  Kobertus 
Bare  Brooke,  vir  summae  adversus  Ecclesiam  pervicaciae,  collecta 
perditorum  hominum  coUuvie,  Clausum  nostrum  ultimo  Februarii  aggre- 
ditur  :  secundo  vero  Martii,  Die  Divi  Ceddae  memoriae  dicato,  dum 
e  tuguriolo  caput  exerit,  muros  lustraturus,  oculo,  quo  Ecclesiam  nostram 
devoraverat,  transfixus  globulo  humi  procumbit,  et  odium  cum  anima 
sua  efflat. 

Huic  succenturiatus  loannes  Gell  Darbiensis  Balivus  noster  ingratis- 
simus,  qui  nunquam  iniquiorem  nobis  rationem  reddidit ;  continuis 
globorum  maiorum,  et  pilarum  ignitarum  displosionibus,  effecit,  ut 
nostri  sexto  Martii  Templum  reddendum  censerent,  potius  quam  com- 
burendum.  Clause  vero  iam  occupato,  foeda  ilia  humani  generis  pestis, 
nee  tarn  milites  quam  Sicarii,  per  aream  debacchantur.  Alii  Aedes 
Episcopi,  Decani,  et  Canonicorum  expilant ;  Alii  Vicarios  Chorales, 
ditiores  emungunt,  pauperiores  vero  squalore,  et  sordibus  obsitos, 
ergastulis  coercent :  (lUis  scilicet  infandum  hoc  facinus,  crimini  datur, 
et  carcere  luendum,  quod  non  sint  divites  :)  Alii  f amnios  quaesitissimis 
equuleis  ad  heriles  thesauros  detegendos  cogunt.  Alii  vero  in  Templum 
irruimt,  vasa  Argentea,  supellectilem  deauratam  quicquid  pretiosi,  quicquid 
sancti  obviam  fit,  diripiunt :  Baptisterium ,  mensam  Dominicam,  Sug- 
gestum.  Fenestras,  Organa  Musica  confringunt :  Biblia,  Librosque  precum 
publicarum  dilacerant :  Biblia  ne  Deum  audirent  sibi  irascentem  ;  Libros 
vero  precum,  ne  Dei  opem  contra  eos  plebs  imploraret.  Quodque  Gothos 
et  Vandalos  absolvit  crudelitatis,  in  mortuorum  sepulchra  saevitur  : 
Veneranda  antiquitatis,  et  mirandi  artificii  opera,  quicquid  statuarum 
mitratarum  praecipue  occurrit ;  et  magnificum  illud  Illustrissimae 
D  D  Pagettorum  familiae  monumentum  solo  omnia  adaequantur.  Una 
tantum,  aut  altera  eorum  iras  evadunt  statuae,  quia  (quod  mirum  dictu) 
ipsis  fuerunt  duriores.     Ne  quid  vero  immanitatis  foret  reliquum.  Acta 
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publica,  Cheirographa,  et  quicquid  chartarum  sigillo  munitur,  igni  litant 
aut  vento,  ut  iino  eodemque  facinore,  Maiores  nostri  memoria,  Posterique 
alimonia  sua  spolientur.  Si  quern  vero  reverenter,  et  capite  detecto 
Templum  forte  aspiciunt  ingredientem,  sarcasmis  et  convitiis  onerant ; 
Cumque  seipsos  in  Belluas  converterunt  Domum  Dei  in  stabulum,  immo 
praefato  honore  in  Latrinam  iure  converti  posse  (horrendum  dictu)  profi- 
tentur.  lamque  intelligant  Catharistae,  quod  sacrilegia,  quae  nee  Barbari 
fecerunt,  ^  nee  Banberini,  fecerunt  Rotunduini :  Hoc  etiam  scelervim 
suorum  iramunitate  lucrantur,  quod  posteritatem  fides  deficiet,  et  tam 
horrenda  facinora  Nepotes  nostri  non  ausuri  sunt  credere,  quae  ipsi  ausi 
sunt  perpetrare. 

Dum  Grelliani  Clausum  sacrilegiis,  totamque  viciniam  latrociniis 
infestant  8°  Aprilis  1643  Celsissimus  Princeps  Rupertus  Comes  Palatinus 
ad  Rhenum,  Dux  Bavariae,  filius  serenissimae  Reginae  Bohemiae  Eliza- 
bethae,  Caroli  Regis  Sororis  unicae,  natu  tertius,  copiis  Regis  Equestribus 
Praefectus,  nee  minoris  pietatis  quam  fortitudinis  vir,  cum  lectissimorum 
militum  exercitu,  Lichfeldiam  appellit :  Et  consilio,  copiisque  auxiliaribus, 
Illustrissimi,  fortissimique  viri  D.  Henrici  Hastings  (qui  Agro  StafEordiensi 
in  re  militari  praeest)  Comitis  Huntingdonensis  filii  natu  secundi  adiutus, 
perdius  et  pernox  Clausi  expugnandi  satagit :  milites,  et  operas  hortatur, 
non  tam  voce  quam  exemplo  :  Nihil  laboris,  nihil  molestiae,  nihil  pericidi 
detrectat ;  tormenta,  testudines,  vineas,  omnesque  belli  machinas  muris 
admovet,  arietat,  fulminat,  cuniculos  agit :  scalas  affigit,  paludi  pontem 
superstruit :  Pilis  tantum  ignitis  abstinet,  nullum  ignem  ratus,  nisi 
caelestem,  in  Dei  domo  accendendum.  Dumque  sic  fervet  opus,  saepius 
quidem  quam  Dignitati  suae  par  erat,  Gellianos  per  Faeciales  admonet, 
ut  se  misericordem  esse  paterentur.  Cum  vero  eos  Clementia  sua  obstina- 
tiores  reddi  animadverteret,  tandem  laesa  patiencia  infremuit  Leo,  et 
ingenti  murorum  parte  machinis  subterraneis  disrupta,  mane  Aprilis 
vicesimo,  signum  dat  nostris  praelio  se  accingendi.  lamque,  Deus  bone  ! 
quonam  impetu  et  ardore  celsissimus.  Dux  Buckinghamiae,  luvenis  virtute 
maturior  quam  aetate,  una  cum  fratre  suo,  vegetae,  et  experrectae  indolis 
Domino  Francisco  ;  lUustrissimus  Comes  Dorobernensis  et  honoratissimus 
belli  Pacisque  artibus  Baro  Digbeius,  cuius  gladius  acutior  dubium  an 
stilus  ;  Perciusque  animosus  ille  Comitis  Northumbrii  frater,  vir  spiritu 
plane  heroico  et  ad  omnia  pericula  paratissimus  :  Necnon  splendidissimi 
viri  Gerardus,  Wagstaffus,  Usherus,  Owenus,  Bagotti  par  nobile  fratrum 
inter  quos  nulla  contentio  nisi  uter  sit  fortior,  Couperus,  summae  vir 
industriae,  longoque  militariumrerumusupraeditus,  Fretzvillus,  Corbettus, 
Caraeus,  et  Aerschines  Graeco  illi  non  impar,  quippe  manu  iuxta  ac  lingua 
promptissimus ;  Abelus  doctissimus  Danus,  nominisque  sui  praestans 
pietatem  :  nee  silendus  magnanimus  vir,  prudentique  spiritu  Leggius, 
Craniusque  acri  vir  animo,  et  ad  pericula  spernenda  valido  :  Decora  ilia 
ingenia  et  Belli  fulmina,  aliique  nobis  virtute  magis,  quam  nomine  noti, 
per  paludem,  per  pontem,  per  anfractus  discurrunt,  viamque  faciunt, 
quam  non  inveniunt,  et  pericula  provocant,  quibus  Deo,  et  Ecclesiae 
praeclaras  animas  litare  possint. 

Nostri  tandem  aditum  occupant,  irruunt,  hostem  quaeritant  (Turnpenio 
Ecclesiae  Succentore  eos  per  ambigua  viarum  ducente)  vacuaque  in  Area 
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dominantur  :  Dum  vero  gregarii  Milites  praedae  magis,  quam  pugnae 
inhiant,  inopinato  repelluntur  :  Iterumque  in  ipso  aditu  concurritur  ; 
comminus  agitur  :  Haeret  pede  pes  densusque  viro  vir  :  Turn  induciis 
peractis  utrinque  respiratur,  posteaque  condicionibus  latis,  proximo  mane, 
hostili  praesidio  cedent e,  Princeps  Clausum  ingreditur  sanctaque  Dei  domo 
lupis,  et  latronibus  purgata,  in  pristinam  nos  vindiciis  asserit  libertatem. 
His  peractis  Richardus  Bagottus  Stafiordiensis,  equestris  familiae, 
et  strenuissimus  militum  Tribunus,  Clauso  Praefectus  renuntiatur,  qui 
spiritu  non  minus  provide,  quam  magno  propugnacula  molitur,  in  vallum 
aquam  deducit,  commeatum  accersit,  insidias  explorat,  tantumque  subit 
sollicitudinis,  ut  sub  eius  praesidio,  inexpugnabili  iam  fruamur  securitate. 
Princeps  autem  pientissinao  hoc  erga  Deum,  et  Ecclesiam  munere  faeliciter 
defunctus,  postquam  Templi  sordes,  et  ruinas  intimis  praecordiorum 
suspiriis,  diu  diuque  deflevisset,  Aprilis  22*^°  Oxoniam  versus  quam 
ocyssime  avolat  ad  rebelles  Essexianorum  impetus  contundendos.  Nos 
vero  insignes  eius  res  gestas  grata  memoria  usque  et  usque  prosequemur, 
et  pro  virili  nostra  curabimus,  ut  fusius,  iustoque  volumine  descriptae, 
in  seram  posteritatem  transmittantur,  ut  eas  mirentur,  qui  non  possunt 
imitari. 

Rupertus  Comes  inter  Palatinos 

pietate  celsissimu^. 

Anagramma : 

Iste  lupos  superans,  Ecclesiam  nostram  pie  restituit. 

Marte  Leo,  placidaque  Agnus  pietate  Rupertus 
Lichfeldense  feris  purgat  ovile  Lupis. 

Authore  D.  Griff:  Higgs  S.Th. 
D.  et  rever:  Ecc.  Cat.  Licbf. 
Decano. 


Letters  concerning  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  Lord  Chancellor 

of  Ireland 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  knight,  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 
from  1660  to  1665.^  When  he  died,  after  having  amassed  what 
was  then  the  enormous  fortune  of  £80,000,  his  will  was  disputed 
by  rival  claimants.  The  dispute  must  in  its  day  have  been 
something  of  a  cause  celebre.  The  documents  put  in  as  evidence, 
and  now  preserved  in  Somerset  House  and  the  Public  Record 
Office,  run  into  about  4,000  pages  of  manuscript.  These  are  chiefly 
private  letters  and  depositions.  The  suit  arose  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  chancellor  to  dispose  of  his  estate  during  his  lifetime. 
In  1663  he  had  made  a  will  of  which  he  appointed  as  executors 
the  earl  of  Anglesey  and  his  own  nephew  John  Keating.  He  had 
no  children  except  an  illegitimate  son  and  daughter,  but  he 
had  two  nephews,  Maurice  and  John  Eustace,  whose  expecta- 

*  For  his  life  see  J.  R.  OTlanagan,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellora  and  Keepers  of  the 
Oreat  Seal  of  Ireland,  i.  358-77. 
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tions  he  had  raised  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
attached.  These  two  and  John  Keating  were  rival  claimants.  At 
the  last  moment,  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  the  chancellor 
made  a  fresh  will,  which  he  dictated  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Kennedy. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  was  then  in  a  paralysed  and  dying  condi- 
tion, and  was  instigated  to  make  the  will  by  Maurice  Eustace. 
By  this  will,  he  left  most  of  his  real  estate  and  also,  on  the 
death  of  his  widow,  the  Lady  Charity  Eustace,  most  of  his 
personal  estate  to  his  nephew  Maurice.  He  also  appointed  Sir 
John  Kennedy  and  the  said  Maurice  executors.  The  charge  of 
undue  influence  was  brought  by  the  earl  of  Anglesey  and  John 
Keating  against  Maurice  Eustace  and  Sir  John  Kennedy,  but 
was  not  upheld  by  the  court.  The  following  letters  and  docu- 
ments were  evidently  put  in  by  the  defendants  to  prove  the  regard 
the  chancellor  showed  for  his  nephew  Maurice  by  pajdng  for  his 
education  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  by  urging  him  to  diligence  in  his 
legal  studies.  It  was  maintained  by  the  other  side  that  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  the  chancellor  had  been  for  diverse 
reasons  (one  of  them  being  that  they  both  declined  to  marry 
according  to  his  advice)  'completely  estranged  from  his  nephews 
Maurice  and  John.  It  was  also  alleged  {inter  alia)  that  the 
chancellor  was  much  displeased  with  his  nephews  for  taking  on 
themselves  the  honour  of  knighthood,  to  which  there  is  a  reference 
in  the  letter,  printed  below,  from  the  chancellor  to  King  Charles  II. 
Some  of  the  letters  that  follow  throw  light  on  student  life  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland  after  the  Restoration.  They  are  taken 
from  the  transcripts  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
of  which  those  headed  '  Muniment  Book  '  are  now  in  the  Principal 
Probate  Registry,  Somerset  House,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Some  errors  of  the  transcripts  have  been 
corrected.  Francis  W.  X.  Fincham. 

I 

Del  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  361.  11  May  1660 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Maurice  Eustace 

For  Mr.  Maurice  Eustace  Student  at  Lincolns  Inne  these. 
Nephew  Mam-ice. 

I  receaved  your  letter  touching  my  brother  Keating's  death  &  did  hke 
well  the  matter  thereof  '  sed  materiam  superabat  opus '  the  couching  of 
it  soe  succinctly  &  without  sweUing  words  (condemned  by  the  poet  writing 
of  one  '  proiicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedaUa  verba  ')  pleased  me  very  well 
&  when  you  write  studdy  a  Laconian  brevity  &  to  be  sententious,  rather 
than  a  Ciceronian  style.  Deliver  the  inclosed  which  hath  no  superscription 
to  M'  Ansley  &  though  the  times  be  distracted  be  not  you  soe  but  composed 
in  your  thoughts  &  settled  in  your  resolutions  to  follow  yoiu:  study.    I  doe 
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assure  you  that  Mr.  Hales  nor  Sergt.  Maynard  when  of  your  standing 
had  not  as  much  law  as  you  have  now,  therefore  goe  on  strenuously  &  let 
not  a  small  measure  of  knowledge  content  you  but  strive  with  the  most 
eminent  students  &  be  acquainted  with  them.  I  remember  when  I  went 
to  Lincolns  Inne  to  study  the  Law  my  father  brought  me  to  the  Lord 
Grandison  then  Deputy  of  Ireland  &  his  honour  being  bred  at  Lincolns 
Inne  told  me  upon  partinge  that  the  study  of  the  Law  was  like  the  letter 
Y  written  in  the  Roman  hand  which  was  shaipe  &  narrow  in  the  first 
entrance  '  sed  requies  in  vertice  summo  '  like  a  chaire  wherein  a  man 
might  rest  with  ease  &  I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  so  which  I  pray  God  you 
may.  The  times  begin  to  presage  much  trouble  in  this  place  tenants  pay 
no  rents  corne  &  cattle  yeild  no  price  &  money  not  upon  any  tearmes, 

I  did  never  know  the  like  tearme  as  this  Easter  tearme,  nor  I  am  sure 
any  other  for  such  poore  doinges.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  conclusion  you 
&  your  brother  are  to  draw  out  of  these  premises.  I  shall  trouble  you  no 
further  at  this  time  but  commit  you  to  God  &  remayne 

Your  loving  unkle 

II  May  1659.  *  Mau.  Eustace. 

II 

Del.  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  362.  19  August  1659 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Maurice  Eustace 
For  my  nephew  Maurice  Eustace  student  at  Lincolns  Inne  these. 

My  dear  Nephew 

You  are  beholding  to  my  cozen  Stephens  for  the  high  commendacon 
he  hath  given  of  you  to  your  friendes  which  with  what  others  have  written 
have  much  engaged  you  to  use  all  your  indeavour  manibus  pedibusque 
to  deserve  it,  and  in  truth  if  that  I  had  known  of  his  suddain  returue  into 
England  I  would  have  written  at  large  to  yom-  brother  &  yourself.  You 
both  know  better  how  the  times  are  like  to  goe  then  I  doe  but  mony  was 
never  so  scarce  in  this  nation  &  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  supply  you  God 
only  knowes  which  must  make  you  both  the  more  industrious  to  husband 
your  time.  Whilst  I  have  it  you  shall  not  want  what  I  can  spare,  but  if 
I  have  it  not  you  must  be  content  to  want  with  me,  '  Aestas  non  semper 
fuerit,  componite  nidos  '.  Feare  God  above  all  &  honour  those  you 
should  honour  &  you  will  rather  .  .  .  The  inclosed  will  I  believe  supply 
you  with  this  quarters  exhibition  &  God  I  hope  will  provide  for  you  whilst 
you  serve  him.  I  would  I  had  time  to  be  more  large  but  I  have  not,  so 
committing  you  &  myself  to  Gods  protection  I  rest  your  very  loving  unkle 
Mau.  Eustace. 
19  Aug.  59.     Comend  mee  to  my  nephewes  write  mee  noe  newes. 

Ill 
Del.  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  364.  23  November  1659 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Maurice  Eustace 

For  my  nephew  Maurice  Eustace  Student  at  Lincolns  Inne  these. 

My  dear  nephew  I  receaved  yours  of  the  9th.  instant  wherein  you  propound 
these  following  doubts  unto  me  viz  First  how  I  would  have  you  provide 
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material  Is  for  a  future  common  place  book  &  for  this  you  must  collect 
your  materials  out  of  the  books  you  read  &  reduce  them  under  apt  heads 
&  lay  them  up  in  store  as  the  painfull  bees  doe  the  honey  they  gather  of 
several!  flowers  in  their  proper  cells  to  which  they  by  instinct  of  nature 
know  when  to  goe  upon  occasion.  And  herein  observe  the  former  directions 
I  sent  you  &  your  brother  in  a  letter  which  I  did  write  unto  you  the  first  yeare 
of  yom*  studdy,  better  then  which  I  can  not  now  think  of  or  send  unto  you. 
Secondlie  whether  in  reading  of  (ff  7)  you  should  make  an  index  or 
abridgn  of  principal!  causes  &  for  this  you  are  to  reduce  your  cases  under 
apt  &  fit  heads  for  it  is  already  abridged  to  your  handes.  The  table  to  the 
second  parte  of  ff  6  was  in  my  time  held  the  most  exact  table  &  the  best 
which  was  done  to  any  books  of  law.  And  it  was  done  by  one  Barnewall 
OTir  country  man,  fac  tu  similiter  but  as  that  was  but  to  the  one  booke 
let  yours  be  to  the  whole.  And  as  to  the  obstacle  you  meet  with  yt.  in 
reading  ff  7  you  must  sometimes  with  one  case  reduceable  to  two  or  more 
titles,  which  you  say  you  find  troublesome  in  one  common  place  booke 
let  not  that  be  a  trouble  unto  you  for  you  have  this  benefit  by  it  that 
the  oftner  you  write  the  cases  the  more  impression  they  will  take  in  you 
&  when  you  come  to  make  use  of  them  you  may  I  hope  forget  some  heads 
&  remember  the  others  so  as  when  you  come  to  make  use  of  them  '  decies 
repetita  placebunt '  &  as  to  your  last  I  can  say  no  more  namelie  that  in 
reading  the  reports  you  reduce  several!  cases  under  apt  &  fit  heads  which 
may  be  a  very  great  help  to  your  memory  as  for  example  under  the  title 
of  warrantie  Buckhurst  case  &  the  several!  cases  which  fall  under  that 
title  especially  the  cases  which  are  not  ordinary  nor  comon  for  be  sure  in 
your  reading  to  observe  and  take  special  notice  of  such,  for  the  comon 
cases  will  be  ordinary  comon  &  obvious  to  every  one.  You  see  by  this  time 
how  that  Lord  Cooke  brings  the  whole  volume  of  the  Law  upon  the  matter 
under  these  general  &  useful  heads  of  Littleton  &  if  you  take  out  of 
Littleton  Parkins  &  both  the  abridgements  the  principal!  &  most  useful 
heads  to  which  they  reduce  all  the  particular  cases  in  the  law  observing 
what  I  did  write  heretofore  unto  you  it  may  be  a  good  path  to  tread  in. 
The  common  &  high  rode  will  bring  a  man  to  his  journeys  end  though  it  be 
sometime  the  longer  about  when  by  seeking  a  bypath  &  a  shorter  way 
a  man  is  many  times  out  of  the  way.  But  besides  observe  what  course 
others  eminent  in  the  profession  will  advise  &  out  of  all  (for  you  will  find 
few  of  one  mind)  follow  that  to  which  your  own  genius  will  lead  you. 
But  all  will  agree  in  this  that  '  Labor  improbus  omnia  vincit '  which  as 
it  is  true  most  thinges  soe  especially  in  the  studdy  of  the  law  *  Cuius 
radices  sunt  amarae  fructus  vero  dulciores  '.  Do  not  trouble  Mr  Ansley 
for  any  mony  how  hardly  so  ever  you  or  your  brother  be  put  to  for  if 
please  God  to  enable  me  I  will  keepe  my  dayes  with  you  as  long  as  I  am 
Able  though  I  much  feare  these  times,  &  when  I  am  not  deus  providebit 
if  that  you  serve  him  &  so  praying  God  to  blesse  you  &  your  studdyes 
I  committ  you  to  Grod  &  rest 

Your  very  loving  unkle  Mau.  E. 
23  Nov.  1659. 

Let  me  know  by  your  next  the  certeynty  of  means  which  my  nephew  hath 
by  his  Lady,  you  can  learne. 
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IV 

Del.  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  371.  16  December  1660 

Warrant  of  King  Charles  II 

Charles  R 

Right  trustie  &  Right  entirely  beloved  Cousins  &  Counoellers  we  greet 
you  well  Whereas  our  trustie  &  Right  well  beloved  Sir  Maurice  Eustace 
Kt.  our  Chancellor  of  ye  Kingdome  of  Ireland  hath  given  signall  proof 
of  his  faithfullnesse  &  loyalty  to  our  late  Roy  all  Father  &  us  in  the  late 
time  of  tryall  by  declining  all  civill  imployment  under  the  late  usurped 
power  by  suffering  imprisonment  for  above  seaven  yeares  at  our  City  of 
Chester  in  our  Realm  of  England  whither  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  thence 
rather  than  comply  with  their  tyranny  &  by  patiently  enduring  the  burning 
of  his  house  &  the  spoyling  of  him  &  all  his  goods  &  personall  estate  to 
a  very  great  valine  all  which  the  said  Sir  Maurice  hath  suffered  &  endured 
for  his  faithfulness  to  our  late  Royall  Father  &  to  us  We  therefore 
haveing  a  sence  thereof  &  being  very  willing  &  desirous  to  sett  upon  him 
a  marke  of  our  favour  &  high  esteem  wee  have  of  him  which  may  be  con- 
veyed to  posterity  whereby  they  haveing  a  gratefull  sence  thereof  may 
tread  the  same  steps  of  duty  &  loyalty  doe  by  these  our  letters  will  &  require 
you  forthwith  upon  receipt  hereof  to  cause  effectuall  letters  patents  to 
bee  made  under  the  great  scale  there  unto  the  said  Sir  Maurice  conteining 
a  grant  of  creation  from  us  &  our  heires  &  successors  to  the  said  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace  to  be  Baron  Eustace  of  Cr'y  Eustace  in  our  county  of  Kildare  in 
Ireland  to  have  &  to  hold  the  said  name  title  state  honors  dignity  of  Baron 
Eustace  of  Cr'y  Eustace  &  all  rights  priviledges  preeminences  &  imunityes 
to  the  title  of  Baron  of  right  belonging  or  pertaining  to  him  the  said  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace  &  the  heires  male  of  his  body  to  be  begotten  &  for  want 
of  such  heires  to  such  other  of  his  name  whom  he  shall  either  by  his  last 
will  &  testament  or  by  other  writeing  duely  executed  in  his  lifetime  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses  nominate  &  appoint  to  succeed  him  in  his 
estate  &  the  heires  males  of  his  body  to  be  begotten  given  at  our  Court 
of  Whitehall  the  16th  day  of  December  1660  in  the  twelf  yeare  of  our 
Reigne 

by  His  Majesties  Command 

Edw.  Nicholas. 

V 

Dels.  8/33,  pp.  1389-93.  1  October  1662 

John  Keating  to  Maurice  Eustace 

Worthy  Cozen.  I  receaved  yours  of  the  20th,  of  7^^  wherein  you  seeme 
much  disatisfied  at  what  was  intended  really  for  your  satisfaction,  but 
I  finde  the  fate  of  those  who  concerne  themselves  in  other  mens  affaires, 
though  I  must  tell  you  truly  I  never  looked  vppon  yours  to  bee  so,  nor  did 
I  ever  without  ground  give  you  the  least  assurance  of  what  hath  been  and 
still  may  not  without  pregnant  reason  bee  expected  by  you,  but  it  is  I  hope 
to  you  no  new  thing  that  your  vnckle  is  of  one  mind  to  day  and  of  another  to 
morrow.  I  have  beene  since  the  receipt  of  yours  earnest  with  him  for  mony 
for  you  and  his  answer  to  me  was  that  hee  had  sent  your  brother  and  you 
100'  a  fortnight  since  which  made  vpp  400 'i  since  your  re  veil,  the  truth 
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of  this  you  best  know  nor  could  I  contradict  it  in  the  least.  Your  brother 
John  is  sent  for  to  marry  Mrs  Margarett  Dixon  which  I  beleeve  will  bee 
no  disadvantage  to  you  hee  being  intended  for  the  Law.  My  Lord  intends 
to  purchase  Baltinglasse  and  so  to  take  an  honour  vppon  him  which  will 
decide  the  businesse.  The  Duke  is  vppon  purchasing  pte  of  Chappie  Izod 
lands  to  add  vnto  the  parke  intended  at  the  Phenix,  and  my  Lord  will 
not  keepe  above  150  acres  in  his  owne  hands.  Mrs  Margarett  Dixon  will 
be  as  like  her  Aunt  as  you  I  believe,  D  Dixon  must  marry  your  sister 
My  Lord  is  certainly  a  very  great  dissembler  if  hee  intendeth  not  very 
much  for  you  and  I  assure  you  that  this  match  will  bring  you  very  many 
freinds  if  it  go  on.  My  Lord  hath  declared  hee  will  not  settle  any  estate 
as  yett.  If  you  should  not  have  your  health  well  I  believe  my  Lord  would 
bee  content  you  come  over  and  willing  to  send  for  you  and  if  I  live  24  houres 
I  will  know  what  hee  intends  or  have  a  vile  repulse.  Pray  see  if  you  can 
match  this  stuff  and  send  me  word  and  bee  sure  that  that  shall  never  bee 
in  my  power  that  shall  bee  out  of  yours  whilst  I  am  Jo.  Keating.  Yrs. 
1st.  Sbr  1662. 

For  Maurice  Eustace  Esqr.  at  Lyncolnes  Inn  London  England. 

VI 

Del  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  374.  1  October— 3  November  1662  » 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  King  Charles  II 

Most  great  &  Gratious  Soveraigne. 

I  were  not  worthie  to  live  if  that  I  did  not  from  the  bottom  of  my 
hart  to  returne  my  most  humble  &  harty  thanks  for  the  honor  your  MaM^ 
pleased  to  confere  on  both  my  nephews  or  rather  on  myself  your  Mat>e«  most 
unworthy  servant  for  to  omitt  this  were  to  feed  on  the  acorns  &  not  to 
looke  up  to  the  Royall  oake  from  whence  this  fruit  is  fallen  This  necessitie 
then  Great  Sir  lying  upon  me  pardon  my  presumption  in  making  this 
addresse  Thankfullnesse  is  the  best  returne  that  we  have  to  make  to  God 
for  his  greatest  blessings  &  God  doth  accept  of  a  thankfull  heart  above  all 
earthly  thinges  &  why  may  it  not  be  soe  with  good  Kings  who  are  like 
gods  on  earth  for  they  command  all  who  have  the  harts  of  their  subjects 
I  trespasse  noe  further  that  not  only  my  nephewes  but  myself  will  live 
&  die  as  we  see  great  reason  so  to  doe 

Your  Matie8  most  dutifull  most 
obliged  obedient  &  faithfull  subject 
Maw  Eustace  can 

Dels.  3f ,  pp.  1541-6.  3  November  1662 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Sir  Maurice  Eustace  the  Younger 

Sr.  I  received  a  foolish  airie  Letter  from  your  brother  to  which  I  have 
returned  this  answer  which  when  you  have  read  you  are  to  deliver  and  if 

*  This  letter  seems  to  refer  to  the  knighthoods  conferred  by  Charles  II  on  Maurice 
and  John  Eustace  apparently  before  the  date  of  the  next  letter,  although  Shaw 
(Knights  of  England,  ii.  237)  gives  the  date  as  14  March  1662/3. 
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you  cannot  reason  him  to  what  may  bee  for  his  good,  let  him  stay  behinde. 
and  pretend  sicknesse  &c  but  for  my  part  I  shall  never  wooe  for  him  againe. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  gone  soe  farr.  As  for  you  I  hope  you  will  bee  wiser 
for  you  will  by  matching  this  way  have  as  stronge  alliance  (which  is  the 
Idoll  your  brother  seemes  to  dote  vpon)  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  a  comly 
wife  not  sett  forth  with  blacke  patches  and  other  fooleries,  but  adorned 
with  modesty  and  comely  behaviour,  and  for  the  other  which  he  doth 
sleight  before  he  sees  her,  which  shewes  his  folly,  for  4  or  5  yeares  may 
make  a  great  alteration  as  it  hath  done  in  her,  I  protest  that  if  I  had  youthe 
and  might  marry  her  I  would  as  soone  marry  her  as  any  in  Ireland.  But 
let  him  goe  the  wild  goose  chase.  I  cannot  helpe  it  for  I  will  never  fource 
affecion  but  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  who  are  to  marry  may  marry  wisely 
and  not  vainely  or  fondly.  I  am  sm'e  that  I  and  his  friends  will  never 
finde  the  like  content  by  any  marriage  that  he  shall  make  as  wee  should  doe 
by  this,  sed  fiat  voluntas  dei,  I  have  received  his  Mamies  Letter  which  you 
call  a  Letter  for  Eeprizalls  about  a  fortnight  since,  wherof  I  hope  to  make 
some  use.  S'"  Allen  and  my  selfe  are  agreed  by  my  Lord  Barckleys  order 
soe  as  I  have  now  noe  competitor  and  to  noe  more  then  this  whether  his 
highnesse  will  confirme  his  Ma^'es  Graunt  to  me  paying  201'  yearely  to  his 
Highnesse,  and  the  Quit  Kents  to  his  Ma^ie  whereas  I  was  to  pay  but 
20li  to  his  Ma^ie  but  noe  Quitt  Rents  but  twenty  pounds  onely.  Delever 
20li  of  this  bill  of  Exchange  to  your  brother  and  make  what  hast  you  can. 
I  am  your  very  affectionate  Vnckle  Maw  Eustace  Cane,  3  Nov.  1662  Take 
shipping  at  HoUyhead  &c.  Bee  carefuU  to  see  what  my  Lord  Ranelagh 
desires  done,  read  his  letter  then  scale  and  deliver  it.  If  reason  prevaile 
not  with  your  brother  let  him  stay  where  he  is  and  pretend  sicknesse  &  that 
his  phisitions  are  against  his  travelling  or  coming  to  sea  in  wynter,  but 
if  that  he  bee  his  owne  friend  he  will  come  &c. 

For  my  nephew  S'"  Mawrice  Eustace  Knight  Studient  at  Lincolnes  Inn. 

Mawrice  Eustace  Can. 

VIII 

Del.  Muniment  Book,  lib.  i,  p.  375.  8  November  1662 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  an  Unknown  Correspondent 
Sir  I  am  upon  making  a  plantation  in  a  large  territorie  or  tract  of  land 
called  Baltinglas  distant  from  Dublin  three  or  foure  &  twenty  miles  the 
town  from  whence  this  hath  its  nomination  is  called  Baltinglas  sufficiently 
replenished  with  wood  for  firing  &  water  there  being  a  river  which  runs 
through  the  land  &  abundance  of  springs  rising  out  of  it  I  propose  to 
build  a  free  schoole  in  this  towne  with  a  house  for  the  Mo^  &  a  Parish 
church  &  to  settle  lOO^i  by  the  yeare  in  present  upon  an  able  minister 
to  officiate  there  for  I  have  purchased  of  Baltinglass  being  an  impropriation 
&  was  worth  before  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  here  in  1641  360ii  by  the 
yeare  communibus  annis  &  I  doubt  not  will  come  here  to  the  value  &  more 
&  am  resolved  to  make  this  presentation  so  as  to  which  shall  be  settled 
there  shall  have  it  to  him  &  his  successors  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  eleemo- 
synam  but  yet  charged  with  40  poundes  yearely  for  &  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  schoole  M"*  to  be  there  to  breed  the  youth  of  the  parish  I  men- 
tion this  for  no  other  end  but  to  engage  you  to  incom-age  some  tradesmen 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVIII.  S 
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as  makers  of  stuffe  to  come  &  plant  under  me  at  Baltinglass  &  that  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  send  with  them  a  choice  minister  conformable  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  doctrine  &  discipline  &  I  will  present  him  to  the 
rectorie  &  doe  him  what  further  favor  that  falls  within  my  power.  And 
for  their  further  incouragement  to  come  hither  I  will  upon  their  landing 
lend  each  family  for  3  years  20  pounds  I  will  build  houses  of  stone  or 
lyme  &  brick  which  they  shall  enjoye  for  3  yeares  without  paying  me 
any  rent  but  I  will  give  amongst  them  400  stone  of  as  good  English  woole 
as  any  in  Ireland  for  3  yeares  to  set  the  wheele  going  they  paying  me 
at  three  yeares  end  as  much  mony  as  shall  be  then  paid  for  as  good 
woole  &  soe  desiring  that  I  may  have  your  helping  hand  in  procuring 
them  to  come  over  the  most  of  the  tenants  if  not  all  who  are  already 
come  are  English  who  desire  nothing  more  then  to  have  more  of  their 
countrymen  come  &  live  amongst  them  &  I  am  preparing  to  build  for 
7  familyes  I  crave  your  pardon  for  this  trouble  being  a  stranger  to  your 
person  but  not  to  your  works  which  I  expect  every  wind  to  come  entirely 
to  me  from  London  &  soe  desiring  your  prayers  for  a  blessing  upon  this 
intended  good  worke  I  remain 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  & 
Servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Dublin  8th  Nov.  1662.  Mau  Eustace  Can 


IX 

Del.  Muniment  Book,  lib.  1,  p.  369.  20  November  1663 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Maurice  Eustace 

For  my  nephew  Maurice  Eustace  Student  at  Lincolnes  Inne  these 
Nephew  Maurice. 

I  thank  you  for  your  care  &  diligence  in  making  my  defence  against 
the  Earl  of  Meathes  impertinent  &  groundlesse  complaintes  &  return 
my  most  hartie  thanks  to  my  paire  of  good  friendes  who  were  my 
counsell  for  their  patient  attendance  at  Counsell  board  about  that 
affaire.  .  .  . 

Your  sister  Matt  is  very  much  improved  for  the  short  time  she  hath 
been  in  Dublin  «&  will  be  one  of  the  properest  &  fynest  women  in  this 
Citty.  She  wants  a  base  viall  &  I  can  buy  none  here  for  her  if  you  &  your 
brother  would  provide  her  a  good  one  «fe  send  it  by  a  safe  hand  it  would 
be  a  great  incouragement  to  her  to  learne.  .  .  . 

I  bought  Chappie  Izod  a  1000'^  about  the  end  of  tearme.  I  sent  my 
cousin  Sir  George  Lane  a  bill  of  exchange  from  Alderman  Bellingham  to 
Sir  Thomas  Vynor  to  pay  the  money  which  bill  he  hath  accepted  &  do 
you  about  the  time  of  payment  mind  Sir  George  of  it  that  my  bond  of 
lOOO^i  be  not  forfeited.  I  cannot  take  the  title  of  Lord  Baron  upon  me 
for  my  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  support  it  much  lesse  being  resolved  that 
it  shall  not  go  one  way  this  is  all  at  present  &  soe  I  rest  your  verie  loving 
unkle 

Mau.  E.  Can. 
20  Nov.  1663. 
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X 

Dels.  8/35,  pp.  1653-5.  15  AprU  1665 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  John  Keating 
My  deare  nephew  I  finde  by  the  lyste  of  the  names  of  lands  sent  hither  by 
my  Lord  of  Kingston  to  the  49  men  ^  that  those  parcells  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Kildare  vizt  Blackball  and  Little  Newtown,  past  vnto  me  by  Letters 
Patents  by  his  Matie,  and  now  in  my  quiett  possession,  are  intended  by 
his  Lordshipp  to  bee  amongst  divers  other  lands  secured  by  the  explanatorie 
bill  of  Settlement  now  vnder  consideracon  in  England.  I  therefore  desire 
you  to  appeare  for  me  therein  and  to  vse  all  possible  meanes  for  the  pre- 
servacon  of  my  right  which  is  but  juste,  being  precedent  to  my  Lord 
of  Kingstons  presentes.  There  are  divers  others  as  the  49  men  &c  who 
are  grieved  with  this  proceeding  of  my  Lord  of  Kingston,  and  will  endeavour 
to  give  a  stop  vnto  him  soe  as  I  goe  not  single  and  alone  in  this  businesse, 
vis  vnita  fortior.  And  soe  leaving  this  buisinesse  to  your  management 
I  rest  your  most  affectionate  unckle  Maw.  Eustace  Can 

15  Aprill  1665. 

These  for  John  Keating  Esqr.  at  Mr  Bells  house  behinde  the  new 
Exchange  in  the  Strann  London. 


The  Hereditary  Prince-Bishops  of  Montenegro 

It  has  always  been  asserted  in  all  histories  of  Montenegro  that 
from  1697  to  1852,  when  Montenegro  ceased  to  be  a  theocracy, 
the  dignity  of  Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  was  hereditary  in  the 
Petrovich  family,  of  which  King  Nicholas  is  the  present  head. 
My  attention  has,  however,  been  drawn  to  a  volume  of  *  Tran- 
scriptions from  the  Viennese  Government  Archives  '  {Ispisi  iz 
bechkih  drzJmvnih  arhiva),  published  in  1913,  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  confidential  mission  of  a  certain  Austrian  colonel, 
Pavlich,  to  Montenegro  in  1781.  This  officer  found  the  Vladika 
Sava  Petrovich  (whose  death  has  hitherto  been  dated  1782) 
already  dead,  for  he  mentions  (p.  74)  a  dispute  about  Sava's 
property,  while  the  reigning  bishop  was  not  a  Petrovich  at  all, 
but  Arsenije  Plamenatz,  a  member  of  that  well-known  Monte- 
negrin family  which  has  in  our  time  produced  a  war  minister  in 
the  old  Vdivoda  Ilia  Plamenatz,  a  foreign  minister  in  M.  Petar 
Plamenatz,  and  a  prime  minister  in  M.  Jovan  Plamenatz.  Indeed, 
two  years  earlier  Arsenije  Plamenatz  signed  as  '  Metropolitan  of 
Crna  Gora  '  a  document  dated  9  April  1779.^  He  was,  however, 
of  no  account  in  public  life,  owing  to  his  drinking  habits  (pp. 
60,  96).  The  fact  of  his  having  been  bishop,  although  concealed 
in  official  publications  for  dynastic  reasons,  has  been  treasured 
in  his  family,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Montenegrin  ex-premier, 
M.  Radovich,  in  his  pamphlet  Le  Montenegro,  son  passe  et  son 
avenir,  published  in  1918,  at  p.  20.  William  Miller. 

1  For  the  '  Forty-Nine  Men '  see  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Stuarts,  iii.  14. 
*  Vladan  Georgevich,  Crna  flora  i  Avstrija,  pp.  4,  5. 
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Local  Government  in  Ancient  India.  By  Radhakumud  Mookerji,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  with  foreword  by  the  Marquess  op  Crewe,  K.G.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1919.) 

As  Dr.  Mookerji  points  out,  the  subject  of  local  government  in  ancient 
India  has  both  an  historical  and  a  practical  interest.  The  earliest  detailed 
accounts  of  the  administration  of  village  communities  and  cities  are  given 
by  the  ArthoQostra  and  Megasthenes  ;  and,  as  both  of  these  authorities 
describe  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  under  the  Maurya  empire  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  we  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  studying 
early  institutions  as  seen  from  two  independent  points  of  view,  Indian  and 
Greek.  Incidental  references  in  literature  afford  glimpses  of  corporate 
life  in  its  various  forms  at  an  earlier  period  ;  while  seals  and  inscriptions 
supply  abundant  evidence  of  the  activity  of  guilds  and  similar  associations 
from  the  fourth  or  third  centmy  B.C.  onwards.  Dr.  Mookerji's  survey  is 
limited  by  the  inscriptions  of  southern  India,  which  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  are  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  information. 

The  systems  of  self-government,  which  communities,  bound  together 
by  birth,  profession,  or  locality,  evolved  for  their  own  protection  and  for 
the  promotion  of  a  common  welfare,  were  founded  on  the  model  of  the 
family  ;  and  they  have  formed  a  strong  social  framework  which  has  resisted 
for  ages  the  shock  of  political  changes.  The  aggregation  of  village  com- 
munities into  districts,  of  districts  into  kingdoms,  of  kingdoms  into 
empires  did  not  affect  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people  ;  and  a  change  of 
masters  did  not  overthrow  the  traditional  relations  between  the  local 
governments  and  the  head  of  the  state.  The  nature  of  these  relations  in 
ancient  times  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Mookerji : 

The  fact  is  that  India  presents  the  rare  and  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  state 
and  the  society  co-existing  apart  from,  and  in  some  degree  of  independence  of  each 
other,  as  distinct  and  separate  units  or  entities,  as  independent  centres  of  national, 
popular,  and  collective  life  and  activity.  Both  of  them  were  independent  organisms 
with  distinct  and  well-defined  structures  and  functions  of  their  own  and  laws  of  growth 
and  evolution.  The  limits  of  state-interference  were  accordingly  so  defined  and  fixed 
as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  sphere  of  the  activities  of  the  social  organization.  A  policy 
of  non-interference  was  recognized  as  the  ideal  policy  of  the  state,  the  functions  of 
which  were  ordinarily  restricted  to  '  the  irreducible  minimum  ',  viz.  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  and  realization  of  the  revenue  for  the  proper  execution  of  that 
duty  (p.  3). 

In  the  pages  which  follow  Dr.  Mookerji  contrasts  the  Indian  guilds 
and  corporations,  which  he  regards  as  *  practically  sui  generis ',  with  the 
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various  institutions  which  are  now  comprehensively  included  under  the 
term  '  local  government '  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coimtries  of 
modern  Europe.  In  his  view  the  former  are  so  many  spontaneous  '  mani- 
festations of  the  democratic  principle  ',  while  the  latter  are  '  creations  of 
the  central  government '  which  '  owe  their  present  form  and  constitution 
to  a  process  of  decentralization '.  But  surely  this  antithesis  of  India's 
past  and  Europe's  present  is  scarcely  to  the  point  when  the  question  to  be 
decided  is  whether  or  not  there  was  an  essential  difference  in  character 
between  the  institutions  of  India  and  Europe.  Local  government  has  a  long 
history  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India  ;  and  in  regard  to  its  relations  with 
the  state  it  seems  to  have  passed  through  similar  phases  of  development. 
An  English  reader  of  this  volume,  for  example,  will  find  many  interesting 
parallels  between  the  guilds  and  corporations  of  India  as  described  by 
Dr.  Mookerji,  and  those  of  his  own  country  as  their  history  has  been  traced 
from  the  eleventh  century  onwards.  The  objects  of  these  institutions 
were  identical  in  both  cases,  viz.  mutual  protection  and  the  maintenance 
of  privileges  ;  and  English  history  is  full  of  instances  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  these  privileges  were  guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
state.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  Dr.  Mookerji 
claims  for  the  Indian  systems  of  local  government  a  distinct  character  of 
their  own,  especially  as  he  adds  in  a  foot-note  : 

Of  course,  the  writer  is  aware  that  in  many  respects  there  is  a  remarkable  approxi- 
mation between  early  and  mediaeval  conditions  of  local  government  in  England  and 
those  prevailing  in  ancient  India  (p.  6,  n.  2). 

The  passage  quoted  earlier  in  this  notice  seems  also  rather  to  minimize 
the  power  of  the  king.  According  to  the  ancient  theory  as  expounded  in 
the  law-books,  the  protection  of  his  subjects  was  only  one  of  his  functions. 
It  was  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of  castes,  districts,  guilds,  and 
families,  and  to  see  that  each  of  these  sections  of  the  community  fulfilled 
its  particular  duty  (Manu,  viii.  41,  quoted  on  p.  103).  Such  injunctions 
manifestly  imply  the  duty  of  active  interference  whenever  it  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  religion  or  equity  ;  and  of  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  king  instances  are  given  in  this  volume. 
The  king  was,  moreover,  the  supreme  judge,  and  the  ultimate  authority 
in  all  questions  of  law.  Justice  was  administered  by  a  graduated  series 
of  courts  ranging  from  '  family  meetings '  to  the  high  court  of  the  king 
himself  ;  and  in  this  series  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  court,  '  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  king, 
whether  right  or  wrong '  (Asahaya,  quoted  on  p.  124).  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  state  and  society  in  ancient  India  were  more  intimately 
connected  than  might  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Mookerji's  account. 

Many  students  of  Indian  history  may  be  unable  to  accept  some  of 
Dr.  Mookerji's  conclusions  ;  but  all  will  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  real 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  scholarship  by  collecting  together  and 
arranging  in  a  convenient  form  the  widely  scattered  evidence  for  the 
early  history  of  local  government  in  India.  Apart  from  the  historical 
interest  of  the  subject,  the  value  which  the  study  of  these  institutions 
possesses  as  bearing  on  problems  of  the  present  time  is  obvious. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  for  the  Twenty-Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  A.D.  1241-2.  Prepared  and  edited  by  Henry  Lewin 
Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.    (New  Haven,  Connecticut :  .Yale  University  Press,  1918.) 

The  death  of  Professor  Cannon  has  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the 
few  scholars  who  possess  the  courage  and  energy  needed  by  the  man 
who  would  print  a  medieval  Latin  text,  especially  a  text  of  a  pipe  roll, 
where  names  of  men  and  places  and  technical  terms  occur  in  every  line. 
Apart  from  these  difficulties,  indeed,  an  inexperienced  editor  might  think 
the  pipe  roll  likely  to  be  an  easy  manuscript.  The  very  reason  of  the 
roll's  existence  makes  accuracy  needful ;  the  method  of  its  preparation  is 
known ;  and  in  the  chancellor's  roll  an  editor  has  at  hand  a  contemporary 
and  independent  manuscript  intended  to  correct  and  check  any  error 
that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  formal  judgement  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  All  these  reasons  for  confidence  may  have  been  solid  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  when  rolls  were  short  and  customs  honoured.  But 
by  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  pipe  roll  has  come  to  be  a  larger  and  more 
complex  roll  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  the  rules  of  Richard 
Fitz  Neal  are  falling  out  of  use,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  more  than  an 
ideal.  We  can  no  longer  think  of  the  scribes  as  coming  to  the  sessions  of 
the  exchequer  with  nicely  ruled  sheets  of  sheepskin  ready  to  receive  the 
words  dictated  by  the  treasurer.  The  ruled  membranes  will  be  there, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  will  have  been  done  already  ;  so  that 
at  the  actual  sitting  of  the  court  the  main  task  of  the  scribes  is  to  com- 
plete the  roll  by  filling  up  the  spaces  left  blank  with  the  words  needed  to 
express  the  judgement  of  the  court  on  each  case.  If  no  judgement  is  given 
and  nothing  is  done  in  the  matter,  the  gap  remains  unfilled  and  becomes 
a  matter  for  the  next  session.  In  this  way  the  textual  history  of  the  pipe 
and  chancellors'  rolls  becomes  a  rather  complicated  one.  Not  much  of 
either  manuscript  is  an  original  manuscript  :  a  more  considerable  part 
is  copied  from  the  same  original  manuscript ;  while  another  portion 
consists  of  a  text  derived  by  successive  copying  from  a  remote  original ; 
and  in  this  portion  the  filiation  of  the  two  manuscripts  is  independent, 
though  the  possibility  of  consultation  between  the  scribes  cannot  be 
excluded.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  say  in  every  case  imder  which 
of  these  three  heads  any  particular  line  of  the  text  should  be  classed. 
But  a  few  instances  from  the  present  volume  may  be  given. 

The  corpus  comitattis  in  any  county  will  be  copied  from  the  preceding  roll 
by  the  scribe,  and  will  only  be  altered  when  the  scribe  knows  or  remembers 
that  a  tenant  mentioned  among  the  Terre  date  has  died.  In  the  same  way 
the  record  of  a  debt  may  persist  from  one  roll  to  another,  and  we  thus 
find  in  the  present  volume  (p.  4)  a  note  that  William  Fitz  Alan  owes 
10,000  marks  for  having  his  father's  land,  as  contained  in  the  roll  of 
16  John,  with  the  note  that  he  is  not  to  be  summoned  until  the  king 
orders.  A  hasty  reader  might  conclude  that  William  Fitz  Alan  was  still 
alive  in  1242  ;  and  even  a  more  careful  reader  might  not  understand 
that  in  a  traditional  entiy  of  this  kind  textual  corruption  might  easily 
appear.    We  need  not,  indeed,  go  far  to  find  instances  of  such  corruption  ; 
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since  the  very  first  page  of  this  volume  will  provide  them.  In  two  succes- 
sive lines  of  the  Terre  date  of  Shropshire  are  two  place-names,  Laverleg' 
and  Cheworthin.  In  the  first  case  the  chancellor's  roll  gives  the  correct 
reading  Claverleg'  ;  but  in  the  second  case  the  reading  of  that  manuscript 
is  also  corrupt  and  gives  '  Chelewrthin  '  ;  so  that  for  a  correct  reading  the 
editor  has  been  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  roll  of  25  Henry  III,  which 
reads  correctly  *  Chesworthin '.  Under  Yorkshire,  again  in  the  Terre  date 
(p.  22),  the  pipe  roll  reads  '  Et  in  quietancia  terre  Osberti  de  Brigham  quam 
primus  Henricus  rex  dedit  Waltero  filio  Walteri  filio  Algrim  de  Frimareis  ' ; 
and  here  the  chancellor's  roll  is  again  right,  and  omits  '  Osberti '  and  later 
reads  '  Waltero  filio  Osberti '  instead  of  '  Walteri  filio  Walteri '.  And  so 
we  get  a  clear  proof  that  the  chancellor's  roll  is  an  independent  text,  not 
a  copy  of  the  pipe  roll,  as  the  Dialogus  suggests.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  instances  ;  these  are  enough  to  show  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  the  pipe  and  chancellor's  rolls  are  not  free  from  corruption, 
and  that  the  task  of  constructing  a  correct  text  will  test  the  critical  skill 
and  knowledge  of  any  editor,  especially  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
numerous  personal  and  place-names  contained  in  them.  They  are,  in  fact, 
no  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  other  texts  derived  by  copying  from  other 
manuscripts,  but  share  the  common  weaknesses  of  their  kind. 

Dr.  Cannon  has  made  no  attempt  to  construct  a  critical  or  correct 

text  or  to  indicate  to  the  reader  which  of  the  variant  readings  cited  by 

him  is  to  be  preferred.    All  that  he  has  aimed  at  is  to  give  an  accurate 

representation  in  print  of  the  pipe  roll  with  a  complete  collation  of  the 

readings  of  the  chancellor's  roll  and  very  occasional  quotations  from  other 

rolls.    He  was  well  aware  that  there  were  errors  in  his  text.    He  does  not 

seem  to  have  understood  that  these  errors  were  the  necessary  result  of 

his  determination  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  transcription  of  his 

manuscripts  rather  than  on  the  criticism  of  them,  and  that  he  was  in  fact 

exposing  himself  without  defence  to  the  snares  that  medieval  scribes 

delight  in  laying  for  the  unwary.     On  the  first  page  of  his  edition  the 

reader  will  find  the  name  '  Alicie  de  Harcuret '  with  a  number  of  variant 

readings.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  '  Harcuret '  is  not  a  likely  form  of 

Harcourt ;    nor  is  it  in  the  original  roll.     The    misreading,  which  need 

trouble  no  one  of  experience,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pipe  roll  scribe 

makes  an  e  which  is  indistinguishable  from  a  c,  and  the  editor  finding 

*  Harec't '  has  convinced  himself  that  the  e  was  a  c  and  the  c  an  e,  and  that 

the  mark  of  contraction  was  over  the  first  letter.    On  page  89  the  reader 

will  find  the  name  '  Leonius  de  Maliniers  '  ;   it  would  be  unfair  to  blame 

any  one   for  misreading  this  name,  which  has  been  misread  by  many 

readers,  until  it  has  finally  ended  in  the  absurd  form  Manvers,  absurdly 

conferred  upon  an  English  peer.    But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 

that  the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Malnuers,  or  Maunuers,  and  to  add  the 

guess  that  its  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  department  of  the  Orne 

and  in  the  charters  of  St.  ifivroul.     This  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  leaning 

too  heavily  on  the  staff  of  palaeography,  and  forgetting  that  no  amount 

of  care  in  reading  is  an  efiicient  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  the  possible 

forms  of  words.     In  itself  the  blunder  is  wholly  unimportant,  but  it  is 

the   type  of  a  blunder  that  runs  through  the  book  and  now  and  then 
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produces  worse  consequences.  On  page  2,  for  instance,  we  find  '  preter- 
quam  '  where  '  postquam  '  is  required  by  the  sense.  On  page  6  '  Indelawe  ' 
occurs  instead  of  *  Ludelawe '  ;  and  on  other  pages  occur  such  perverse 
forms  as  '  Manuesun '  (p.  7),  '  Straworthin '  (p.  8),  '  Meiuill '  (p.  97), 
'  Calno  Monte  '  (p.  Ill), '  Kemes  '  (p.  170)  for  '  Keines  ', '  Amlers  '  (p.  214) 
and  '  Aumlers  '  for  '  Auilers  ',  '  Letheworth  '  for  '  Lecheworth  '  (p.  228), 
'  Eugaine  '  (p.  312)  for  '  Engaine  ',  '  Duneliz  '  (p.  335)  for  *  Duveliz ',  and 
'  Almgeneya  '  (p.  340)  for  '  Alinegeya  '. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  meant  for  a  complete  list  of  errata,  and  no 
doubt  excellent  arguments  could  be  adduced  in  defence  of  the  palaeo- 
graphical  correctness  of  most  of  these  readings  ;  for  Dr.  Cannon  was 
clearly  a  skilful  reader,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  medieval  Latin. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  he  trips  in  these  respects.  One  singular  error, 
indeed,  occurs  when  he  prints  '  ance '  for  *  auce '  (p.  125) ;  and  a  more 
serious  misconception  runs  through  the  book.  By  some  curious  chance  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  writ  of  '  pone  '  and  he  unfor- 
tunately jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  '  an  elliptical  form  for 
"  possessione  "  '  (p.  7),  a  strange  view  in  support  of  which  he  refers  to 
Madox.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Madox  did  not  share  in  this  quaint 
belief.  Such  blunders  are  rare  with  Dr.  Cannon,  though  on  page  263  he 
has  failed  to  see  that  his  printed  '  salmarum '  conceals  the  existence  of 
salt-works  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  For  the  most  part  these  per- 
versities will  trouble  the  experienced  reader  but  little.  In  a  few  cases 
he  may  be  puzzled,  and  not  readily  understand  that  the  mention  of 
Richard  (pp.  11,  184,  297),  earl  of  Chester,  who  was  drowned  in  the  White 
Ship,  is  due  to  a  hasty  extension  of  the  R.  of  the  roll ;  and  he  may  not  at  once 
see  that  the  mysterious  '  Limmig'  comes  de  Cestria '  of  the  index  is  an 
obscure  hamlet  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Chester, 
as,  indeed,  the  text  (p.  242)  suggests.  He  will  only  smile  over  '  Mauricio 
filio  Regine  Andegavensis '  (p.  50)  and  reflect  that  few  are  they  who 
have  never  confused  '  Reginaldus  '  and  '  Regina  '  one  way  or  the  other,  if 
not  both.  But  he  will  regret  that  the  index  of  persons  and  places  should 
be  even  less  critical  than  the  text,  and  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  and  gather  together  the  names  of  persons  and  places  there  men- 
tioned. On  the  other  hand  the  '  Index  Rerum  '  is  well  planned,  well 
executed,  and  very  useful. 

These  remarks  may  suggest  that  there  are  many  faults  in  the  book. 
It  is  possible  to  admit  this  and  yet  to  pronounce  the  book  to  be  a  valuable 
and  useful  one,  and  its  defects  excusable.  The  editor  worked  under  great 
difficulties.  Part  only  of  the  work  was  done  in  London  ;  for  the  remainder 
rotograph  copies  were  used.  An  even  more  serious  disadvantage  was  that 
Dr.  Cannon  had  not  and  could  not  have  that  innate  sense  of  topography, 
which  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  a  man  born  and  bred  in  any  country, 
and  which  those  who  have  it  not  by  birthright  must  painfully  acquire  by 
slow  degrees.  English  students  who  have  won  their  way  to  a  knowledge 
of  Prance  will  know  the  effort  it  has  cost  them.  But  more  than  this  may 
be  said.  It  is  much  to  have  at  our  disposal  the  text  of  a  pipe  roll  at  a  new 
point  in  history.  If  ever  a  new  editor  shall  print  the  next  roll,  he  will 
find  his  task  the  lighter,  and  discover  how  much  he  can  omit  as  mere 
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repetition  of  tlie  roll  already  in  print.  If  he  will  trust  more  to  the  criticism 
of  his  text  and  less  to  his  power  of  reading,  he  will  avoid  the  many  trivial 
errors,  which  seem  to  make  Dr.  Cannon's  work  much  worse  than  it 
really  is.  C.  G.  Crump. 

Le  Bailliage  de  Vermandois  aux  xiii^  et  xjy^  Siecles.  Par  Henri  Waquet. 
(Bibliotheque  de  I'Jficole  des  Hautes  ifitudes,  Sciences  historiques  et 
philologiques,  fasc.  213.)    (Paris  :   Champion,  1919.) 

In  this  admirable  study  M.  Waquet  has  advanced  the  administrative 
history  of  medieval  France.  He  has  concentrated  his  attention  upon 
Vermandois,  whose  bailliage  was  the  '  first  and  most  notable  in  the  king- 
dom ',  the  chief  prize  of  the  civil  service.  He  has  been  able  to  give  precision 
to  previous  work,  to  amplify  the  conclusions  of  such  recent  writers  as 
Dupont-Ferrier,  Gravier,  and  Tixier.  The  material  available  for  study 
is  extensive,  and  some  of  the  more  important  text-books  of  contemporary 
custom  and  practice  were  written  by  men  who  were  at  |one  time  bailiffs 
of  Vermandois.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  author  of  Le  Conseil,  was  bailiff 
in  1253  ;  Philip,  lord  of  Beaumanoir,  who  wrote  the  Customs  of  the  Beau- 
vaisis,  was  bailiff  in  1289,  having  previously  been  seneschal  of  Poitou  ; 
Jean  Boutillier,  author  of  the  Somme  Rurale,  had  the  office  a  century  later. 

The  starting-point  in  the  general  history  of  the  French  hailliages  is  the  . 
ordinance  of  1190,  preserved  in  the  chronicle  of  Rigord,  and  recently 
reprinted  by  M.  Delaborde  in  the  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Philifpe-Atujuste} 
'  In  terris  nostris  que  propriis  nominibus  distincte  sunt  baillivos  nostros 
posuimus,  qui  in  bailliviis  suis  singulis  mensibus  ponent  unum  diem  qui 
dicitur  assisia.'  To  these  bailiffs  the  prevSts  were  subordinate  :  '  In  primis 
igitur  precipimus  ut  baillivi  nostri  per  singulos  prepositos  in  potestatibus 
nostris  ponant  quatuor  homines  prudentes,'  &c.,  and  again,  in  case  of 
delinquency,  '  de  prepositis  nostris  significent  nobis  baillivi  nostri '. 
Although  Philip  Augustus  was  doubtless  influenced  by  Norman  practice, 
he  defined  the  position  of  the  bailiff  with  a  precision  unknown  in  con- 
temporary Anglo-Norman  custom.  In  French  administration  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  the  royal  official  on  the  spot  stood  in  sharp  contrast  with 
English  developments  towards  local  self-administration  penetrated  by  con- 
tinuous interference  from  head-quarters.  It  is  important  to  keep  this 
distinction  in  mind,  for  the  existence  of  a  bailiffs'  council,  the  occasional 
summons  of  the  '  estates '  of  the  province,  and  the  various  royal  expedients 
for  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  bailiff,  are  apt  to  create  a  mislead- 
ing impression  of  similarity  between  French  and  English  administration. 

For  the  early  history  of  the  bailliage  of  Vermandois  M.  Waquet  relies 
largely  on  the  researches  of  others,  especially  of  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres. 
The  county  was  not  definitely  annexed  to  France  until  1213,  and  until 
1256  Peronne,  one  of  its  chief  towns,  formed  part  of  the  bailliage  of  Amiens. 
The  centre  of  the  bailliage  of  Vermandois  was  in  fact  the  district  of  Laon, 
which  had  for  ages  been  part  of  the  royal  domain.  Again,  until  1234  the 
bailliages  of  Vermandois  and  Senlis  were  in  most  respects  administered  as 
one.    It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  second  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 

*  No.  345,  i.  416-20. 
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that  the  separate  existence  of  the  area,  with  the  jyrevotes  of  Laon,  Mont- 
didier,  Roye,  Saint-Quentin,  Chauny,  and  Peronne,  was  clearly  established. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  its  bounds  were  extended  eastwards  to  the 
Meuse,  while  on  the  Aisne  to  the  south  Soissons  and  Vailly  were  included 
as  prevotes.  The  town  of  Tournai  was  an  outlying  part  of  the  bailliage 
until  1383.  Since  its  incorporation  with  France  in  1187,  Tournai  has 
objected  to  inclusion  in  any  new  area  with  its  detested  neighbours  Douai 
and  Lille,  which  observed  strange  customs.  If  we  exclude  Tournai,  the 
bailliage  of  Vermandois  majf  be  described  in  geographical  terms  as  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  most  of  the  area  between  the  Oise,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Marne.  And  in  addition  to  the  domain  here  comprised 
'  almost  the  whole  county  of  Champagne,  with  the  county  of  Rethel, 
Chateau-Porcien,  the  lands  of  the  church  of  Reims  and  those  of  the  church 
of  Chalons '  were  dependent  upon  it.  Iji  short,  it  contained  what  has 
lately  become  the  best-known  bit  of  country  in  the  world. 

M.  Waquet  reviews  in  turn  the  personal  position  and  functions  of  the 
bailiff,  his  judicial  duties  and  relations  with  the  central  administration, 
police,  military,  and  financial  organization,  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
prevdts  and  other  ofl&cials  including  the  receiver,  and  the  bailiff's  relations 
with  his  council.  He  adds  useful  annotated  lists  of  bailiffs,  bailiffs'  lieuten- 
ants, keepers  of  the  seal,  the  royal  procureurs,  the  jrrevdts,  and  the  recorders. 
These  are  followed  by  the  text  of  twenty  documents,  most  of  which  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time,  including  the  accounts  of  the  bailiff 
'  de  termino  Ascencionis '  1305  (pp.  215-22).  Last  of  all  we  have  the 
index  and  a  good  sketch-map  of  the  bailiwick  and  prevotes.  For  the 
purposes  of  comparison  with  English  institutions,  we  could  not  desire 
a  clearer  picture  of  French  local  administration  in  the  middle  ages. 

A  few  points  of  interest  may  be  noted.  The  seneschal  of  the  earlier 
counts  of  Vermandois  survived  with  certain  privileges,  but  in  a  purely 
honorific  administrative  capacity  (p.  20).  The  ordinance  of  1303  forbidding 
the  appointment  of  local  ofiBcers  in  their  native  districts  was  not  carefully 
observed  (p.  22).  The  history  of  Vermandois  illustrates  the  '  family ' 
character  of  provincial  administration — the  influence  exercised,  for 
example,  by  a  bailiffs  wife — ^and  explains  the  significance  of  the  regulation 
of  1256,  by  which  bailiffs  were  forbidden,  without  special  permission,  to 
marry  their  sons  and  daughters  to  members  of  local  families,  or  to  place 
them  in  local  convents  or  benefices  (p.  27).  The  bailiff's  salary  and  the 
length  of  his  vacations  were  fixed  ;  in  1394  it  was  decreed  that  the  former 
was  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  actually  given  by  the 
bailiff  to  his  duties  (p.  34).  The  bailiwick  of  Vermandois  was  one  of  those 
in  whose  courts  judgement  was  given,  not  by  the  bailiff,  but  by  the 
'  hommes  jugeurs '.  M.  Waquet's  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  also  of 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  curia  regis,  is  interesting  and  important. 
The  systematic  arrangements  made  for  the  hearing  of  hard  cases  by 
the  court  in  parliament,  with  the  variety  of  cases  heard,  provide  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of   the  difference    between  French  and 

•  In  this  connexion  the  recent  articles  of  M.  £mile  Chenon  on  the  appeals  from 
Berry  should  be  noted — '  Les  Jours  de  Berry  au  Parlement  de  Paris  de  1255  a  1318  * 
(NouvelleRevue  historique  de  Droit  franfaia  et  etranger,  1918-19). 
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English  methods.  Neither  M.  Waquet  nor  M.  Chenon,  by  the  way,  appears 
to  have  taken  account  of  recent  discussions  upon  the  origin  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  as  a  distinct  court.  M.  Jules  Viard,  adding  precision  to  the 
conclusions  of  M.  Maugis,  has  shown  that  until  the  ordinance  of  11  March 
1345  the  word  '  parliamentum  '  was  still  used  of  a  judicial  session  of  the 
curia,  not  of  a  separate  institution.^  The  bailiff  exercised  la  juridiction 
gracieuse,  that  is  to  say,  he  authenticated  private  transactions  and  deeds 
by  giving  them  the  authority  of  the  seal  of  the  bailliage.  M.  Waquet 
shows  that,  from  1291  onwards,  this  jurisdiction  was  actually  exercised 
by  keepers  of  the  seal,  established  in  the  chief  prevotes  (pp.  70-1).  The 
main  point  of  interest  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  military  and 
financial  functions  of  the  bailiff  is  the  analysis  of  the  relations  between  the 
bailiff  and  the  more  specialized  officers  required  in  time  of  war  and  for 
the  control  of  the  revenue.  Vermandois  was  a  very  important  area  in 
a  highly  exposed  position,  and  it  was  occasionally  found  to  be  desirable 
to  appoint  inspectors  of  fortresses  and  frontiers,  or  a  captain-general  of 
the  forces,  who  was  independent  of  the  bailiff  (pp.  96-7).  Similarly,  in 
financial  administration,  the  steady  growth  of  the  responsibility  which 
fell  upon  the  bailiff  during  the  thirteenth  century  was  followed  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The  receiver  appears 
in  Vermandois  in  1315,  but  his  functions  were  at  first  not  very  clear  nor 
comprehensive.  In  1324  he  disappears  (in  accordance  with  an  ordinance 
of  November  1323),  only  to  reappear  in  1325.  This  official,  though  he  had 
a  seal  of  his  own  and  was  in  direct  relations  with  the  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
was  not  quite  independent  of  the  bailiff  and  did  not  relieve  him  of  all 
financial  duties  and  responsibility.  The  development  of  expedients  for 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  extraordinary  taxes,  loans,  or  aids  is 
simpler.  The  administration  of  the  aid  granted  by  the  estates  of  Verman- 
dois in  1348  was  entrusted  to  five  separate  bodies  of  elected  commissioners, 
working  in  five  divisions  of  the  bailliage,  and  responsible  to  a  special 
receiver  (p.  117).  The  whole  of  this  chapter  on  finance  suggests  interesting 
parallels  with  English  experiments. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  concerned  with  details  regarding  the 
various  officials,  clerks,  and  civil  servants  of  the  bailliage,  and  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  relations  between  administrators  and  governed.  In  this 
regard,  M.  Waquet  makes  much  use  of  the  returns  made  to  the  famous 
investigations  between  1248  and  1268.  St.  Louis,  in  the  main,  employed 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  this  very  difficult  and  thorough  task  of 
inspection.  The  results  are  interesting  and  illuminating,  but  not  startling, 
and  M.  Waquet  concludes  that  the  administration  was  on  the  whole  sound 
and  honest.  St.  Louis's  example  was  followed  by  some  later  kings,  but 
generally  in  the  examination  of  specific  charges.  The  very  careful  investi- 
gation into  the  charges  against  Bon-Jean  of  Sissonne,  receiver  in  1349-57, 
here  printed  for  the  first  time  (p.  229),  is  especially  suggestive.  Bon-Jean 
was  acquitted,  but  the  examination  reveals  the  various  ways  in  which 
any  medieval  bursar  might  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities. 

F.   M,   POWICKE. 

'  BiUiotJteque  de  I'Ecde  des  Charles,  Ixxix,  1918,  60-7. 
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The  Geographical  Part  of  the  Nuzhat  al-Qulub  composed  by  Ilamd- Allah 
Mustaufi  of  Qazwin  in  740  (1340).  Translated  by  6.  Le  Strange. 
Printed  for  the  Trustees  of  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial.  (London  : 
Luzac,  1919.) 

The  long  series  of  works  published  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  on  Islamic  geography 
form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  plant  required  by  the  student  of  medieval 
oriental  history,  and  his  latest  volumes  are  welcome  as  furnishing  materials 
for  the  century  which  followed  the  compilation  of  Yaqut's  Gazetteer. 
To  the  edition  of  the  Persian  original  which  was  issued  in  1918  he  has  now 
appended  an  English  translation  with  some  notes  and  an  exhaustive 
index.  In  the  former  he  has  called  attention  to  matter  which  is  not 
found  in  other  authorities,  and  which,  though  not  copious,  is  quite 
suflBcient  to  justify  the  publication  of  the  work.  Hamd-Allah's  account 
of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  is  detailed,  and  occupies  about  half  the  book  ; 
his  acquaintance  with  other  regions  is  scantier,  and  he  has  a  great  liking 
for  tales  of  wonder  and  delight.  Two  whole  chapters  are  devoted  to 
stories  of  this  sort,  but  the  like  are  scattered  over  the  professedly 
geographical  chapters,  whence  much  folk-lore  could  be  collected.  In 
Nasibin,  where  gnats  and  locusts  abound,  sealed  jars  were  found  in 
Saladin's  time,  which  it  was  hoped  might  contain  treasure.  They  con- 
tained gnats  and  locusts,  which  had  been  thus  locked  up  with  a  view  of 
restraining  the  species  ;  the  spell  was  broken  when  the  jars  were  once 
opened.  In  Istakhr  there  are  two  square  pillars,  each  weighing  over 
100,000  mann,  of  a  stone  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  powder 
scraped  from  these  stones  and  laid  on  wounds  will  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood.  At  Jajarm  there  are  two  plane-trees  ;  if  any  one,  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  take  between  his  teeth  some  of  the  bark  of  these  trees,  he  will 
never  again  suffer  toothache.  If  a  Jew  remains  in  Abarquh  for  forty 
days  he  dies.  In  the  district  of  Badghish  there  is  a  forest  of  pistachio- 
nut  trees,  where  if  any  one  carry  off  the  nuts  which  another  has  gathered, 
that  very  same  night  his  ass  will  be  eaten  by  a  wolf.  The  copper-mines 
of  Jaushan  near  Aleppo,  which  used  to  give  an  enormous  output,  became 
unremunerative  because  the  inhabitants  mocked  the  family  of  Husain 
when  they  passed  the  place  as  prisoners.  In  lieu  of  sacrificing  a  virgin 
to  the  Nile,  when  it  failed  to  rise,  the  Caliph  Omar  wrote  the  river  a  letter 
on  a  potsherd,  which  was  flung  in  ;  the  river  proved  obsequious.  About 
a  hundred  years  after  this  writer's  time  (a.  h.  866)  the  caliph's  missive 
had  apparently  been  forgotten  by  Father  Nile,  who  was  brought  to  reason 
by  the  following  process  :  all  the  members  of  the  Abbasid  family  were 
brought  to  the  Nilometer,  and  took  some  water  in  their  mouths,  which  they 
discharged  into  a  vessel,  which  was  then  emptied  into  the  basin  of  the 
Nilometer.  Three  days  later  the  river  rose  three  inches.  Modern  gold- 
miners  are  credited  with  the  belief  that  the  metal  grows.  Hamd-Allah 
records  a  similar  opinion,  and  for  once  is  sceptical.  In  Sistan,  he  says, 
in  the  times  of  the  Ghaznevid  sultans,  what  resembled  a  needle  in  gold 
was  discovered  on  the  ground  ;  as  they  dug  lower,  it  got  thicker  and  so 
increased  until  it  became  of  the  thickness  of  a  great  tree.  At  a  later 
time  the  mine  became  choked  by  an  earthquake,  and  was  lost.    Hamd- 
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Allah  holds  that  only  vegetables  can  grow,  and  that  if  the  mine  had 
existed  it  would  not  have  disappeared. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Le  Strange's  work  is  in  the  highest  degree 
scholarly  and  accurate.  Perhaps  one  may  ask  why  '  the  philosopher 
Balinas  '  on  p.  98  is  identified  with  Pliny,  but  on  p.  240  with  Apollonius 
of  Tyana.  On  the  former  page  he  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  bath 
at  Caesarea  for  Caesar,  on  the  latter  to  have  constructed  a  mirror  in 
Alexandria  for  Alexander,  whence  he  could  perceive  all  that  was  going 
on  in  Constantinople.  Since  a  person  with  the  powers  of  Dumas's 
Cagliostro  is  required  for  the  latter  operations  he  may  well  be  credited 
with  the  former.  Indeed,  the  connexion  of  Apollonius  with  a  bath 
is  fairly  clear  ;  Yaqut  guesses  that  a  place  named  Bulunyas  near  Emesa 
was  called  after  Balinas.  The  Arabic  form  of  Apollonius  is  not  far  from 
fiaXavflov  and  balneum.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Visitations  of  Religious  Houses,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i.  {The  Lincoln  Record 
Society/,  vol.  xiv.)  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  (Horncastle  : 
Morton,  1918.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  is  extending  his  admirable  work  to  the  epis- 
copate of  Bishop  Alnwick,  whose  visitations  between  1436  and  1449 
will  occupy  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  now  appeared.  The  editor's 
plan  is  to  take  the  houses  visited  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  this  volume 
he  deals  with  them  from  Ankerwyke  to  Littlemore.  Thirty-five  institu- 
tions were  visited,  of  which  four  were  secular  colleges  and  one,  Brackley, 
a  hospital.  It  happens  that  the  important  religious  houses  of  the  Lincoln 
diocese  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  alphabet ;  the 
chief  abbeys  here  are  Bardney,  Crowland,  Eynsham,  and  Leicester. 
Mr.  Thompson  praises  the  bishop  for  his  zeal  in  visitation,  but  at  least 
fourteen  regular  houses  within  his  jurisdiction  which  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  in  this  volume  have  been  overlooked,  nob  to  speak  of  many  hospitals 
and  colleges.  These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  visitation 
only  under  special  conditions.  Brackley  was  starting  a  new  career  with 
fresh  statutes,  and  the  four  colleges  of  secular  canons  were  in  sad  disorder. 
Mr.  Thompson's  account  of  Bishop  Alnwick  adds  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  his  career.  It  includes  an  itinerary  drawn  from  his  register,  which 
shows  that  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  unlike  such  sees  as  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  was  not  provided  with  episcopal  manors  distributed  at 
convenient  intervals  over  its  area.  Besides  residences  in  and  near  Lincoln 
the  bishop  had  only  three  to  which  he  regularly  resorted,  Liddington  in 
Rutland,  Buckden  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Wooburn  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Not  to  speak  of  Bedfordshire  and  his  half  of  Hertfordshire,  this  left  him 
without  a  house  in  the  three  larger  counties  of  Oxford,  Northampton, 
and  Leicester,  though  some  points  in  these  could  be  reached  conveniently. 
Bushmead  Priory,  for  instance,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Buckden,  yet 
it  received  no  visit.  But  for  the  western  side  of  the  diocese  only  a  rare 
progress,  needing  elaborate  preparation,  could  be  arranged,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  outlying  religious  houses  did  not  receive  more  than  one 
visit,  if  that,  during  Alnwick's  episcopate. 
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He  can  have  drawn  little  comfort  from  his  inspection.  One  famoiLs 
house,  Crowland,  was  in  a  creditable  state.  It  had  thirty-one  monks, 
and  the  inquiry,  while  it  drew  out  a  number  of  small  complaints,  elicited 
only  one  serious  fault.  The  prior  of  the  cell  of  Freiston,  with  nine  monks, 
was  an  absentee,  holding  an  important  oflfice  at  Crowland,  with  detriment 
to  the  discipHne  of  his  proper  charge.  But  the  great  Augustinian  abbey  of 
Leicester  was  in  bad  order.  The  canons  neglected  their  rule,  and  were 
at  daggers  drawn  with  their  abbot.  They  had  once  numbered  forty, 
they  were  now  eighteen  ;  they  complained  of  the  reduction,  and  said  that 
the  abbot  refused  to  accept  recruits.  The  attendance  in  choir  was  small. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  were  present  beyond  those  who  were  on  duty. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  there  had  come  to  be  an  agreed  rotation  by  which 
a  certain  number  should  attend  each  service,  and  the  minimum  had 
naturally  become  a  maximum.  Similarly  at  Huntingdon  Alnwick  found 
the  custom  that  three  should  be  present  at  the  saying  of  the  hours,  while 
at  Canons'  Ashby  four  out  of  eleven  attended  choir.  Mr.  Thompson  seems 
to  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  four  were  good  and  seven  bad,  constantly 
absent  while  the  minority  did  their  duty.  It  is,  however,  clearly  a  case 
of  rotation.  With  this  neglect  of  worship  there  went  other  breaches  of 
the  rule.  The  canons  of  Leicester  practised  the  sin  of  having  property 
of  their  own ;  no  doubt  the  *  great  multitude  of  useless  dogs '  which 
infested  the  house  was  a  part  of  this.  What  their  manner  of  life  may  have 
been  we  do  not  know  ;  they  were  so  busy  in  attacking  their  abbot  that 
they  were  silent  about  each  other,  and  the  abbot  did  not  retaliate. 

It  is  clear  from  the  bishop's  injunctions  that  Abbot  Sadyngton  was 
a  hard  and  autocratic  man,  keeping  the  business  of  the  house  in  his 
own  hands  or  those  of  a  few  nominees  of  his  own,  refusing  to  render 
accounts,  holding  as  little  communication  as  possible  with  the  canons  and 
treating  them  without  courtesy.  But  the  bishop  entirely  disbelieved  the 
specific  charges  brought  against  him  ;  they  are  ignored  in  the  injunctions 
which  closed  the  visitation.  The  abbot  was  charged  with  alchemy,  magic, 
and  personal  immorality,  and  with  misappropriating  the  revenues.  His 
defiance  of  the  rule  in  concealing  his  transactions  and  his  solitary  life 
excited  suspicions,  which  show,  at  any  rate,  what  credulity  and  malice 
could  thrive  in  a  monastery.  But  there  were  grave  faults  in  his  administra- 
tion. The  almonry  boys  had  been  twenty-four,  and  even  more  ;  in  1440 
there  were  six.  The  abbey  was  bound  to  keep  a  master  for  their  instruction 
and  that  of  boys  of  the  town.  No  master  was  kept,  and  the  almonry  boys, 
instead  of  being  taught,  ran  errands  for  the  canons.  In  two  cases  small 
sums  had  been  accepted  from  parents,  against  the  rule,  for  the  admission  of 
their  sons  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  this  foundation.  Nor  was  instruction 
provided  for  the  younger  canons,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  practical 
evils  are  met  by  Alnwick's  injunctions.  The  abbot  is  to  go  more  often  to 
church — it  was  alleged  that  he  never  went  to  choir  except  he  were 
himself  to  officiate — and  to  meet  his  canons  more  often  in  chapter.  He  is 
to  be  gracious  to  them  and  exercise  a  real  supervision.  He  is  to  lay  his 
accountR  regularly  before  the  society,  and  the  administration  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  officers  appointed  according  to  the  rule.  The  numbers  are 
to  be  increased  to  thirty  canons  and  sixteen  boys,  one  motive  for  the  latter 
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injunction  being  that  from  the  more  hopeful  lads  recruits  for  the  foundation 
may  come.  In  the  flourishing  days  of  monasticism  it  would  have  seemed 
strange  that  such  an  abbey  as  Leicester  should  be  reduced  to  filling  its 
ranks  from  charity  boys.  To  minister  to  its  canons  and  their  attendant 
clerks  this  great  foundation  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  indoor  and 
eighteen  outdoor  servants,  of  whom  it  was  complained  that  many  were 
a  burden  and  an  injury  to  the  society. 

If  at  Leicester  there  is  a  superfluity  of  scandal,  at  Eynsham  there  is 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  The  abbot  volunteers  the  information  that  one 
of  his  monks  has  run  away  with  a  nun  of  Godstow,  but  has  been  captured 
and  is  now  doing  penance  in  the  monastery.  He  has  nothing  more  to  say  ; 
all  is  well.  This  is  repeated  by  all  his  fourteen  monks,  including  the 
offender.  When  we  remember  that  at  a  visitation  every  inmate  was 
sworn  to  report  all  shortcomings  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  that  a  natural 
instinct  led  monks  and  nuns  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  curt  omnia  bene,  repeated  fifteen  times,  was 
prearranged  to  burke  inquiry.  There  is  the  same  unanimity  at  the  small 
Austin  house  of  Chacombe,  near  Banbury  :  in  all  other  cases  the  sense 
of  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  talking  led  to  revelations,  trivial  or  serious. 

Bardney  Abbey  lay  near  Lincoln.  It  received,  and  needed,  no  fewer 
than  three  visitations.  It  was  a  sad  example  of  a  demoralized  house  under 
an  unconscientious  head.  It  had  sixteen  monks  who  freely  accused  each 
other  of  immorality,  dicing,  and  drinking.  As  in  other  houses  the  early 
hour  of  rest  was  a  temptation.  They  would  not  go  to  bed  at  eight,  so  they 
sat  and  drank,  in  defiance  of  rule,  till  late  hours.  A  natural  consequence 
was  that  they  were  not  up  in  time  for  mattins,  and  they  had  the  excuse  that 
the  mattins  bell  was  not  rung  punctually.  The  monks,  like  those  of  other 
houses,  often  ate  and  drank  in  the  village  ;  lay  people  and  women  had  access 
to  cloister  and  infirmary,  and  chattering  with  women  during  service  time 
disturbed  the  worship.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  endowment 
without  the  sense  of  vocation  in  those  who  were  involved  for  life  in  duties 
which  neither  internal  nor  external  public  opinion  enforced.  The  technical 
side  of  these  duties  was  no  better  fulfilled  than  the  personal.  Four  professed 
monks  had  failed  to  proceed  to  priest's  orders.  Services  for  which  endow- 
ments had  been  accepted  were  not  fulfilled  ;  the  guilt  of  perjury  had  been 
incurred  by  monks  who  neglected  the  saying  of  masses  they  had  sworn 
to  perform.  This  slackness  was  accompanied  by  mismanagement  of  the 
afEairs  of  the  house.  The  debt  was  not  serious  ;  it  amounted  to  less  than 
a  year's  income,  but  the  buildings  were  falling  into  disrepair  and  irritating 
economies  were  being  practised.  Monks  were  set  to  shave  one  another 
and  to  wash  dishes.  There  was  also  trouble  about  the  supply  of  food, 
and  so  far  had  the  idea  of  a  common  life  disappeared  that  one  suggestion 
made  was  that  each  should  have  an  allowance  and  support  liimself.  This 
would  be  the  easier  because  the  house  was  not  only  broken  up  into  three 
'  families  '.  but  the  inmates  were  taking  their  meals,  one  or  two  together, 
where  they  would  in  the  buildings.  There  was  dilapidation,  and  the 
obedientiaries  were  charged  with  embezzlement.  As  a  remedy  the  bishop 
brought  in  a  monk  from  Spalding  as  prior,  who  was  to  take  full  charge, 
the  abbot  being  deprived  of  his  functions  though  not  deposed.    A  year  later 
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the  prior  caught  four  monks  at  dead  of  night  sealing  blank  parchments 
with  the  abbey  seal,  which  they  had  secured  with  the  connivance  of  the 
abbot.  Even  after  this  he  was  not  deposed ;  the  bishop  was  content  to  re- 
quire that  the  blank  parchments  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  names  of  any 
on  whose  behalf  fraudulent  deeds  had  been  executed  be  given  up.  Bardney 
is  the  only  abbey  where  the  politics  of  the  day  cause  disturbance.  It  is 
complained  that  a  Taylboys,  a  young  layman  who  lives  with  the  abbot, 
uses  violent  language  to  the  younger  monks  and  threatens  them  with  his 
knife,  whilst  the  monk  who  has  chief  influence  with  the  abbot  is  accused 
of  prophesying  that  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell  will  '  sweep  the  ground 
and  be  shortened  by  the  head  '.  Taylboys  of  Kyme  was  a  chief  opponent 
of  the  treasurer  and  a  supporter  of  the  Suffolk  faction.  His  fortress  and 
the  treasurer's  new  castle  at  Tattershall  are  about  six  miles  apart  across 
the  fen,  and  each  is  twelve  miles  or  so  from  Bardney.  It  looks  as  though 
the  main  body  of  the  monks,  in  opposition  to  their  heads,  were  incipient 
Yorkists. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  bishop  for  the  restoration  of 
Bardney  was  that  its  business  affairs  should  be  put  into  lay  hands.  This 
course  had  been  taken  at  the  Austin  house  of  Dorchester.  It  was  heavily 
in  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  convent  a  layman,  William  Marmion, 
had  undertaken  the  management.  All  expenses  had  been  cut  down,  and 
for  many  purposes  a  fixed-allowance  was  made.  But  Marmion  was  a  strange 
steward  for  a  religious  community.  He  lived  in  the  house,  in  which,  and 
at  its  expense,  he  maintained  sixteen  greyhounds  and  five  horses.  His  lay 
associates  had  free  access  to  the  place,  to  the  destruction  of  discipline. 
Whether  the  capital  of  the  debt  diminished  does  not  appear  ;  pawning  of 
the  plate  went  on,  and  corrodies  were  granted  to  Marmion  among  others. 
The  canons  lived  like  laymen,  neglecting  their  services  and  abandoning 
their  common  life.  Their  morals  were  what  might  be  expected  of  bachelor 
sportsmen  under  no  religious  influence.  The  bishop's  injunctions  show  that 
he  believed  the  allegations.  But  his  sentences  were  wonderfully  mild. 
The  abbot,  who  was  no  better  than  the  rest,  was  not  deposed  ;  one  canon, 
defamed  with  a  woman  and  in  the  bishop's  judgement  guilty,  was  to  be 
confined  to  cloister  and  to  silence  for  a  week,  and  on  the  eves  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  the  next  six  months  was  not  to  wear  his  shirt.  Four 
years  later,  in  1445,  the  number  of  canons  had  fallen  from  eleven  to  eight. 
The  state  of  the  house  had  not  improved  ;  the  abbot  and  Marmion  were 
retained  in  office. 

Other  abbeys  were  in  no  better  order.  At  Humberstone  there  were 
five  apostates,  one  of  whom  had  become  a  mendicant.  There  were  charges 
of  disorderly  life  and  neglect  of  rule,  and  secrets  revealed  in  tavern  talk. 
The  brawling  in  chapter  was  so  loud  that  it  could  i)e  heard  by  the  public 
outside.  The  financial  state  was  bad.  Rents  had  been  anticipated.  Seven 
corrodies  had  recently  been  granted.  Here  and  elsewhere  ten  years' 
purchase  or  less  seems  to  have  been  the  rate  of  these  annuities,  most  of 
which  were  payments  to  non-residents.  With  all  allowance  for  the  short- 
ness of  medieval  life,  this  seems  an  improvident  bargain.  Canons'  Ashby 
was  another  house  which  had  thus  injured  its  future.  Daventry  also  was 
demoraUzed.    The  prior  was  among  those  defamed  for  his  life,  and  had 
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obtained  his  election  by  a  simoniacal  bargain.  His  friends  had  paid  the 
debts  of  the  priory,  which  had  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  selling 
corrodies,  pawning  its  plate,  and  letting  its  buildings  fall  into  decay. 
Huntingdon  was  as  ruinous,  morally  and  structurally,  as  when  Bishop 
Fleming  made  his  injunctions.  The  two  houses  nearest  to  extinction  were 
Elsham,  with  four  canons  whose  complaints  against  each  other  were 
bitter,  and  Breedon,  reduced  to  a  prior  and  one  pensioned  inmate. 

Speaking  generally,  the  rules  had  been  found  unworkable.  A  really 
common  life  was  being  abandoned  ;  allowances,  as  for  clothes  and  food, 
were  taking  the  place  of  an  official  supply,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  com- 
plaints are  made  against  '  proprietary  '  monks,  though  it  is  evident  that 
this  breach  of  rule  was  common.  The  most  interesting  case  is  at  Dunstable, 
where  two  canons  confess  to  owning  nineteen  and  twenty  hives  of  bees 
respectively.  They  are  bidden  to  part  with  them,  or  retain  them  on  terms 
to  be  fixed  by  the  prior.  And  almost  everywhere  the  head  was  an  autocrat, 
refusing  to  show  his  accounts  and  often  using  the  revenues  for  the  benefit 
of  his  kinsfolk.  The  complaints  may  in  many  cases  be  no  more  than 
evidence  of  discontent,  but  this  was  as  prevalent  as  at  the  time  of  sup- 
pression. 

The  houses  of  women  were  almost  all  poor.  At  Goring  eight  nuns  were 
maintained  on  £40  a  year ;  £5  was  the  wage  of  a  chantry  priest.  At 
Legbourne  only  half  a  gallon  of  beer  could  be  given  a  day  ;  a  gallon  was 
the  normal  allowance  for  religious  of  either  sex.  Ankerwyke  is  so  ruinous 
that  hay  is  kept  in  the  church  and  there  is  no  chalice.  The  abbess,  it  is 
alleged,  wastes  the  goods  for  the  profit  of  her  relations.  At  Langley,  a  poor 
but  respectable  house,  the  widowed  Lady  Audley  is  a  boarder.  She  comes 
to  church  with  twelve  dogs.  Boarders  are  a  perennial  trouble  at  Godstow. 
The  abbess  asks  that  the  injunction  of  1432  against  their  reception  should 
be  renewed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  renewal  could  add  force  to  so  recent 
a  command,  and  what  excuse  the  abbess  can  have  had  for  disobedience. 
But  Godstow  had  peculiar  difficulties,  which  it  failed  to  overcome,  from 
its  nearness  to  Oxford.  The  Oxford  clerks  were  a  trouble  at  Littlemore  also. 
Godstow  was  not  poor.  Elstow,  the  other  house  of  comfortable  income 
that  was  visited,  is  quite  blameless  in  the  conduct  of  its  inmates,  but  the 
abbess  has  to  confess  that  the  formal  side  of  the  rule  is  completely  neglected. 
The  worst  house  is  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Catesby,  where  gross  charges 
were  beheved  true  by  the  bishop.  At  Gracedieu  the  bishop  begins  his 
injunctions  with  the  reproach  that  '  love,  charity,  peace,  and  concord  are 
utterly  excluded  and  exiled  from  you '.  Yet  poor  and  disorderly  as  these 
houses  might  be  they,  unlike  those  of  men,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
inmates.  There  were  no  openings  in  the  world  for  superfluous  daughters. 
At  Heynings  it  is  alleged  that  the  irregular  practice  of  making  a  fixed 
charge  for  admission  of  twelve  marks  has  grown  up.  Even  at  Ankerwyke 
there  are  four  jxmiors,  untrained  and  unhappy.  The  boarding  of  children, 
no  doubt  as  pupils,  seems  to  be  universal.  At  Heynings  the  nuns  are 
enjoined  not  to  keep  boys  above  twelve  or  girls  above  fourteen.  In  other 
houses  lower  ages  are  prescribed.  There  are  curious  differences  between 
nunneries  in  regard  to  menial  work.  In  some  of  the  poorest  it  is  resented ; 
elsewhere  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  comment  is  excited 
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when  a  nun,  after  a  day  in  the  harvest  field,  rides  home  on  a  farm-horse 
behind  the  chaplain. 

The  four  secular  colleges  sadly  needed  attention.  Recent  foundations 
were  no  better  than  ancient.  Chichele  had  foimded  Higham  Ferrers  in 
1422 ;  in  1442  it  was  full  of  mutual  accusations.  Two  of  the  longest 
visitations  are  those  of  Fotheringhay  and  Irthlingborough  ;  neither  is 
edifying.  In  the  latter  house  the  bishop  orders  sconcing  in  beer  for 
disorderly  conduct.  One  troublesome  canon  has  shielded  himself  by 
getting  absolution  from  a  papal  collector.  But  the  worst  of  the  four  is 
New  College  at  Leicester.  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  no  well-conducted 
college  was  subjected  to  examination. 

The  general  impression  given  by  all  these  details  of  religious  life  is  that 
it  was  on  a  level  with  the  life  outside.  The  age  was  incapable  of  self- 
government  and  of  administration,  and  as  was  the  state  so  was  the  church. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  justly  points  out  that  the  bishops  could  visit 
but  were  powerless  to  correct  the  abuses  they  discovered.  That  their 
successors  of  the  Reformation  period  were  equally  powerless  is  generally 
known.  It  is  a  new  light  upon  history  that  this  incompetence,  like  so  much 
else  in  the  English  church,  was  directly  inherited  from  the  middle  ages. 

E.  W.  Watson. 


Etvdes  et  Fantaisies  Historiques.    Par  E.  Rodocanachi.    2^  serie.    (Paris  : 
Hachette,  1919.) 

This  little  volume  was  recommended  to  me  as  excellent  for  railway  journeys, 
and  so  it  proved.  It  may  be  styled  an  historian's  variety  entertainment, 
for  there  is  an  article  for  most  moods  and  most  tastes.  An  amusing 
chapter  on  the  long  conflict  between  the  physicians  and  druggists  in 
France  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  account  of  Italian  doctors, 
quacks,  and  astrologers  who  found  favour  with  French  society.  The 
author  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Roman  medieval  history ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, at  home  with  the  legends  of  Rome,  and  these  find  a  sequel  in  those 
relating  to  Virgil.  These  latter  are  primarily  connected  with  Naples, 
as  the  supposed  site  of  his  tomb,  but  they  spread  to  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  readers  of  Comparetti's  Virgilio 
nel  Medio  Evo  and  of  Leland's  Virgilius  the  Sorcerer.  These  lighter 
themes  are  balanced  by  a  stiff  monograph  on  papal  finance  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  since  the  Jubilee  of  1450.  To  this  belonged  the 
machinery  for  receipt  and  account  and  for  the  raising  of  loans,  which 
usually  took  the  simple  form  of  liquidating  one  debt  by  incurring  another. 
The  security  took  the  form  of  the  papal  jewels  and  precious  stuffs,  which 
acted  as  a  sort  of  caisse  d'epargne,  or  else  of  an  assignment  on  the  papal 
taxes,  tenths,  and  indulgences.  Alexander  VI,  a  good  man  of  business, 
forbade  thi  mortgaging  of  revenue,  but  it  remained  for  Clement  VII  to 
stabilize  finance  by  raising  a  large  sl\are  capital  for  the  institution  of  state 
pawnbroking,  which  brought  in  a  return  of  10  per  cent.  This  expedient 
was  doubtless  borrowed  from  his  mother  city.  Thus  Fra  Bernardino 
of  Feltre,  whom   Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  expelled  from  Florence  for 
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preaching  this  very  system,  had  found  his  posthumous  converts.     The 
church  had  undersold  the  Jews. 

An  article  on  horse-racing  in  Italy  collects  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  the  universality  of  the  sport  in  medieval  cities.  These  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  Bologna,  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  Florence.  The  list  might  be 
extended  to  the  very  outskirts  of  North  Italy.  The  following  lines  dated 
by  Luigi  da  Porto  on  7  March  1509  at  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of 
Venice  might  well  have  been  written  in  England  in  August  1914  :  '  If 
I  don't  send  the  Barbary,  as  I  promised,  to  run  the  polio  in  Udine  this 
St.  George's  day,  it  will  be  because  I  fancy  that  throughout  all  the  Venetian 
state  there  is  bound  to  be  something  else  to  do  than  to  run  the  usual  races 
this  year.'  Though  inherited  from  ancient  Rome,  the  regular  races  there 
were  instituted  later  than  in  most  towns.  The  far-famed  races  down  the 
Corso  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  were  due  to  Paul  II  in  1467,  after  he  had 
moved  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Via  Lata,  afterwards  named  the  Corso.  More  information  on  the  origin 
of  riderless  races  would  be  welcome.  In  the  only  early  illustrations  known 
to  me,  such  as  the  fresco  in  the  Schifanoia  Palace  at  Ferrara  and  the  pictures 
in  Sercambi's  Chronicle,  the  horses  are  mounted.  The  races  held  outside 
a  city  by  its  besiegers  were  no  doubt  often  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
occupants,  as  the  author  states,  but  they  also  corresponded  to  the  inevit- 
able football  of  our  soldiers,  whether  in  the  field,  or,  as  at  Ladysmith, 
besieged.  They  relieved  the  ennui  and  heightened  the  morale  of  a  citizen 
force  deprived  of  its  municipal  festival.  Such  were  the  races  held  on 
San  Giovanni's  day  by  the  Florentine  auxiliaries  in  Rome  when  resisting 
Henry  VII's  attempt  to  be  crowned  in  St.  Peter's. 

The  last  three  articles  will  be  more  familiar  as  being  drawn  mainly 
from  English  sources.  La  jm  d^une  race  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Young 
Pretender ;  the  Grandeur  et  decadence  d'un  Mros.  is  that  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  hero  of  Minden,  and  the  victim  of  Valmy  and  Auerstadt. 
M.  Rodocanachi  does  justice  to  the  real  talent  of  the  old  soldier,  who 
redeemed  the  fiasco  of  Valmy  by  a  skilful  retreat,  and  all  but  turned  the  for- 
tunes of  Auerstadt,  which  was  fought  against  his  orders.  Mr.  Vere  Foster's 
Family  Correspondence  of  the  two  Duchesses  is  the  text  from  which  the  author 
draws  his  concluding  article.  Whether  he  is  utilizing  his  own  stores  of  know- 
ledge or  reviewing  the  work  of  others  M.  Rodocanachi  is  never  dull,  for  he 
has  the  gift  of  selection  and  a  pretty  wit.  E.  Armstrong. 

De  Opvattingen  over  onze  Oudere  Vaderlandsche  Geschiedenis  bijde  Hollandsche 
Historici  der  XV le  en  XV lie  Eeuw.  Door  Dr.  H.  Kampinga.  (The 
Hague  :   Nijhoff,  1917.) 

This  very  interesting  book,  originally  a  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree  at 
Leyden  University,  deals  with  the  conceptions  of  Holland's  earlier  history 
entertained  by  the  historians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Although  there  is  no  lack  of  shrewd  comments,  and  although  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  very  readable,  the  author  has  chosen  an  unfortunate  arrangement. 
He  divides  his  material  according  to  the  historical  problems  treated  by  the 
old  historians,  with  the  result  that  the  continuity  of  the  development  of 
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historiography  is  not  clearly  shown,  all  the  names  of  the  Dutch  historians 
of  the  two  centuries  reappearing  in  every  chapter.  The  earliest  authors 
in  whom  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  noticeable,  Cornelius  Aurelius 
(1460-1523  or  later),  Renerus  Snoyus  (1477-1537),  and  even  Gerardus 
Noviomagus  (Geldenhauer)  (1482-1542),  are  yet  in  most  essentials  medieval. 
Their  innovations  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  their  treatment  of  the  Roman 
period.  They  gave  that  prominence  to  the  Batavi,  mentioned  in  the 
much-admired  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  which  in  popular  Dutch  history  they 
never  wholly  lost.  At  the  same  time,  and  while  they  were  disputing  very 
acutely,  and  with  all  the  heat  which  provincial  chauvinism  could  engender, 
about  the  limits  of  the  old  Insula  Batavorum,  whether  it  included  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Holland,  or  part  of  it  only  with  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Gelderland,  they  scarcely  raised  a  question,  or  at  the  most  only 
very  timidly  hinted  their  doubts,  about  the  most  extravagant  legends 
from  which  the  traditional  history  of  the  middle  ages  was  constructed. 

It  was  only  a  later  generation,  men  like  Janus  Dousa  (Johan  van  der 
Does,  1575-1604)  and  Petrus  Scriverius  (who  flourished  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century),  who,  being  Calvinists  as  well  as  humanists, 
made  short  work  of  those  tales  as  ridiculoxis  '  inventions  of  the  monks  '. 
Historical  criticism  now  reached  a  high  grade  of  development.  Especially 
Arnoldus  Buchelius  of  Utrecht  (1565-1641)  was  an  expert  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  in  the  use  of  medieval  documents.  He  was  careful  to 
publish  old  diplomata  accurately.  He  had  noticed  that  each  succeeding 
age  had  its  particular  handwriting,  and  he  adds  :  '  Atque  inde  optimam 
Kpiaiv  nos  sumere  licebit  verorum  fictitiorumque  monumentorum.'  At 
the  same  time  insight  into  historical  problems  deepened.  One  of  the 
central  problems  which  the  history  of  the  early  middle  ages  offered  was 
that  of  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  county  of  Holland.  There  are 
a  number  of  documents,  mostly  grants  of  land,  some  very  difficult  of 
interpretation,  some  false,  with  which  historians  had,  and  have  still  to 
work.  Dousa  not  only  sifted  the  true  from  the  false  very  creditably,  but  he 
also  had  a  good  notion  of  the  general  history  of  the  count's  office  in  the 
later  Carolingian  period.  These  scholars,  Buchelius  perhaps  especially,  had 
acquired  a  much  better  grasp  of  the  continuous  change  to  which  all  human 
affairs  are  subject,  but  to  which  the  medieval  mind  had  been  curiously  blind. 

In  the  same  period,  however,  historical  science,  which  seemed  to  be 
progressing  so  steadily,  was  led  into  dangerous  tracks  by  some  brilliant 
men,  whose  influence  was  all  to  the  bad.  The  chief  wrong-doer  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Grotius,  whose  Z/i6er  de  antiquitate  reijniblicae  Batavicae 
(1610)  was  a  monument  of  perverted  ingenuity.  His  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  states  of  Holland  had  been  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Batavi 
the  bearers  of  the  sovereignty  ;  also,  that  Holland  had  always  been 
free  and  independent.  He  therefore  pictures  a  '  Batavian  state  '  which  is 
simply  drawn  from  the  extreme  aristocratic  party-theories  of  his  own 
day,  and  he  boldly  denies  that  Holland  ever  formed  part  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  His  theories,  which  inspired  Vossius,  had  a  considerable 
influence.  Nevertheless,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  him,  two  members 
of  his  own  party,  although  certainly  belonging  to  the  more  democratic 
wing  of  it,  appear  quite  free  from  these  errors,  except  for  their  anti- 
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monarchical  bias.  Their  books,  which  were  written  in  the  vernacular, 
Historic  der  gravelike  regeering  in  Holland  by  Pieter  de  la  Court 
(1662)  and  Erfgravelihe  hedieninge  in  Holland  ende  West-Vriesland  by 
XJytenhage  de  Mist  (1682),  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
which  Dr.  Kampinga  has  occasion  to  mention.  De  la  Court  is  better 
known  as  the  author  of  Het  Interest  van  Holland,  one  of  the  most  striking 
books  on  political  economy  and  political  philosophy  which  the  seventeenth 
century  produced.  Dr.  Kampinga  quotes  from  the  well-known  work  of 
Dr.  Fueter  {Geschichte  der  neueren  Historiografhie,  1911)  ^  the  characteristics 
of  the  historiography  of  the  Aufkldrung,  of  which  Voltaire  is  claimed  as 
the  founder,  and  he  shows  that  all  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  De  la  Court  and  De  Mist.  P.  Geyl. 

Seventeenth-Century  Life  in  the  Country  Parish  with  special  reference  to  Local 
Government.  By  Eleanor  Trotter,  M.A.  (Cambridge  :  University 
Press,  1919.) 

This  useful  and  scholarly  book  fills  a  place  hitherto  vacant.  Miss  Trotter 
has  worked  with  great  care  at  the  records  of  English  local  government  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  she  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  valuable 
to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  antiquary.  The  local  government  which 
is  sketched  here  with  a  wealth  of  detail  owed  its  form  chiefly  to  Tudor 
legislation,  and  of  that  legislation  Miss  Trotter  is  "a  competent  critic.  In 
its  dealing  with  labour  questions  she  suggests  that  it  '  took,  unknowingly 
perhaps,  the  surest  way  to  produce  rogues  and  vagabonds '  ;  but  she 
justly  appreciates  the  act  of  31  Eliz.  cap.  vii,  which  provided  that  every 
cottage  must  have  four  acres  of  land  laid  to  it,  to  provide  corn  for  the 
family,  and  she  sees  the  beneficial  results  of  the  act  of  39  &  40  Eliz.  cap.  iii,  §iv, 
which  provided  for  the  apprenticing  of  pauper  children.  There  is  a  very 
good,  though  short,  account  of  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
this  period,  as  well  as  of  his  subsequent  social  and  economic  downfall  (p.  160). 
The  book  is  well  furnished  with  documents,  there  is  a  good  index  of 
places  (not  of  persons),  and  the  references  are  a  model  of  thoroughness. 
Most  of  the  material  is  supplied  by  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Records  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  edited  for  the  North 
Eiding  Kecord  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Atkinson  ;  and  Miss  Trotter, 
here  and  there,  is  able  to  tell  of  survivals  of  the  old  system  from  her  own 
local  knowledge.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  contemporary  authorities 
for  the  statements  in  the  book  are  those  for  the  North  and  East  Hidings 
of  Yorkshire.  The  obvious  danger  in  a  study  of  this  kind  is  lest  the  details 
should  obscure  the  main  outlines  and  lest  the  antiquary  should  over- 
ride the  historian.  Miss  Trotter  is  evidently  well  aware  of  it.  She  gives 
much  varied  information  in  her  book :  thus  she  notes  a  woman  as  a  con- 
stable in  1695  (p.  104),  she  has  some  pertinent  remarks  to  make  on  Shake- 
speare's constables  and  justices,  she  explains  such  terms  as  *  toft '  and 
'croft'  (p.  186),  'grassmen'  (p.  190),  and  the  'quorum'  (p.  213);  but 
she  never  loses  sight  of  her  purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  seventeenth- 
century  system  of  local  government  at  work.    Very  rarely  a  flash  of  humour 

*  See  ante,  xxvii.  124. 
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lights  up  the  record ;  there  is  one  such  in  the  story  of  Rouland  Bell  in  1579, 
fined  because  he  '  will  not  suffer  his  doge  to  be  whipped  out  of  churche 
in  tyme  of  devine  service  but  kepithe  him  uppe  in  his  armes  and  gevithe 
frowarde  words  '  (p.  32) ;  and  there  is  a  delightful  extract  from  a  song  of 
a  constable  (of  Albury,  Surrey),  in  1626,  where  the  officer  tells  how  his  work 
helps  to  enlarge  the  mind.    Thus  : 

The  Constable's  warned  to  the  Sessions  then 

Unwilling  some  goes  alas  ! 
Yet  there  may  he  wit  and  experience  lem 

If  that  he  be  not  an  asse  (p.  105). 

Possibly  the  social  life  of  the  country  parish  is  not  as  fully  illustrated  as 
it  might  be  :  there  is  very  little  to  suggest,  for  instance,  the  standard  of 
comfort  or  the  standard  of  education  ;  the  social  status  of  the  overseer 
is  noted — he  seems  generally  to  have  been  a  yeoman  (p,  74) — but  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  evidence  of  the  social  status  of  the  Anglican 
priest  and  particularly  of  his  wife.  There  are  glimpses  of  '  the  pitiless 
severity  of  the  age  '  (p.  173)  to  beggars  and  to  lunatics  especially  :  happily 
one  instance  is  known  (at  Yarm  in  1608)  of  men  who  refused  to  whip 
vagrants  (p.  101).  The  even-handed  justice  of  local  government,  even  in 
the  Commonwealth  period,  is  shown  when  in  1655  Lord  Fairfax,  rich  and 
important  though  he  was,  was  fined  for  being  present  at  a  stage  play  at 
Christmas  (p.  70). 

Such  details  as  these  do  not,  however,  obscure  the  puipose  of  the  author, 
who  has  come  to  a  clear  conclusion  as  the  result  of  her  research.  She 
believes  that  one  reason  for  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  revolution  in  1688 
was  that  the  hard  work  of  the  local  justices,  as  well  as  what  she  rightly 
describes  as  *  the  excessive  duties '  of  the  lesser  officials,  absorbed  most 
of  the  energies  of  ordinary  men  (p.  202).  She  calls  attention  to  a  like  fact 
in  the  years  of  civil  war  after  1642,  when,  for  the  time,  central  control  was 
relaxed  ;  she  shows  how,  in  the  North  Riding  at  any  rate,  '  the  Courts 
(it  is  misprinted  *  Court ')  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  held  with  little  inter- 
mission and  all  the  machinery  for  local  government  was  kept  going ' 
(pp.  215,  216).  This  exacting  system  of  local  government,  impaid  and 
arduous,  which  fell  on  each  man  in  turn,  is  the  source.  Miss  Trotter  suggests, 
of  the  inherited  *  instinct  for  government  and  order  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  British  people '  (p.  117).  Local  government  has  produced  some 
fine  qualities  in  Englishmen,  and  consequently  she  regards  centralization 
as  a  grave  danger.  To  Miss  Trotter's  useful  bibliography  might  well  be 
added  two  books  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  on  Parish  Registers  and  Church- 
wardens^ Accounts :  they  would  give  fresh  illustrations  of  the  system 
described  here,  though  they  would  not  affect  the  author's  conclusions. 

S.  L.  Ollard. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  English  Affairs  existing 
in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of  Venice  and  in  other  Libraries  of  Northern 
Italy.  Vol.  xxii.  1629-32.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Hinds.  (London  : 
Stationery  Office,  1919.) 

This  volume  covers  the  period  from  April  1629  to  August  1632.  Its 
contents  relate  principally  to  foreign  affairs,  but  throw  considerable  light 
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also  on  our  domestic  history  during  the  period  of  Charles  I's  personal 
government.  The  Venetian  ambassador  during  most  of  the  time  was 
Giovanni  Soranzo,  who  succeeded  Aloise  Contarini  in  July  1629  and  was 
succeeded  himself  by  Vincenzo  Gussoni  in  February  1632.  No  relation 
of  Soranzo's  has  survived,  but  his  dispatches  are  very  full  and  very  good. 
England  made  peace  with  France  at  Susa  in  April  1629  through  the 
mediation  of  Contarini  and  Zorzi  (the  Venetian  ambassador  to  France). 
The  great  difficulty  to  the  negotiators  was  to  prevent  Charles  I  from 
endeavouring  to  include  in  the  treaty  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots  (pp.  2,  17,  91).  This  was  completed  by  a  treaty  about  trade 
and  navigation,  made  in  March  1632,  by  which  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  (p.  601).  Cottington's  embassy  to  Spain  and  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  which  led  to  the  treaty  with  that  power  in  October  1630, 
are  related  at  length.  The  negotiation  was  preceded  by  a  secret  mission, 
conducted  by  Rubens  in  the  summer  of  1629,  '  Rubens ',  said  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands, 

was  a  very  able  man,  agile  and  full  of  resource,  and  marvellously  well  equipped  to 
conduct  any  great  affair.  He  had  known  him  before  and  they  were  familiar  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  had  grown  so  rich  by  his  profession  that  he  appeared  everywhere, 
not  like  a  painter,  but  a  great  cavalier  with  a  very  stately  train  of  servants,  horses, 
coaches,  liveries  and  so  forth.  He  said  that  the  painter  had  two  great  advantages ;  great 
wealth  and  much  astuteness  (p.  130). 

It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Hinds,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  mission  of  Rubens 
in  his  preface,  does  not  refer  to  the  volume  of  Original  Papers  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens  as  an  Artist  and  a  Diplomatist  preserved  in 
H.M.  State  Paper  Office,  which  were  collected  and  edited  by  W.  N.  Sains- 
bury  in  1859.  However,  Mr.  Hinds,  in  his  preface,  analyses  the  history 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  England  during  the  period  very  clearly  and  fully, 
bringing  out  with  special  care  the  growing  alienation  of  England  and 
Holland  caused  by  the  pro-Spanish  policy  of  Charles  I,  and  the  king's 
disregard  of  his  treaty  obligations  to  the  Dutch.  '  The  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors ',  he  pertinently  observes,  '  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
deeper  treachery  of  which  Charles  was  guilty  towards  his  allies,  or  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  length  of  suggesting  an  alliance  with  Spain  against  them 
if  they  should  refuse  his  offers  of  mediation.'  ^  Disputes  about  the  herring 
fisheries,  the  cloth  trade,  and  the  use  of  English  ports  by  Spanish  privateers 
led  to  growing  exasperation  in  Holland,  and  Joachimi,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador, told  Soranzo  in  1631  that  a  continuance  of  the  ill  treatment  and 
injustice  they  were  receiving  might  drive  the  United  Provinces  to  war 
with  England  (p.  495). 

During  this  period,  according  to  the  Venetians,  Weston,  the  treasurer, 
was  the  inspirer  of  the  king's  foreign  policy.  They  term  him  '  the  sole 
polestar  of  the  king's  wishes  and  counsels  ',  and  continually  enlarge  on 
his  power  and  on  the  little  influence  which  the  two  secretaries  of  State, 
Sir  John  Coke  and  Lord  Dorchester,  exercised  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy  (pp.  74,  142,  151).  The  king  they  declared  '  by  nature  desires  to 
be  ruled '  .  .  .  '  he  has  no  confidence  in  himself  and  seems  born  to  be 
always  dependent  on  the  advice  of  one  individual '  (pp.  121,  160).    The 

^  See  GardineT,  History  of  England,  vii.  112. 
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desire  to  avoid  any  expense  because  expenditure  would  necessitate  the 
summoning  of  a  parliament  was  the  dominant  motive  of  king  and  ministers. 
Soranzo  declared  that  he  was  absolutely  useless  in  England  and  could 
achieve  nothing,  but  it  was  not  his  fault  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  government. 

It  must  be  considered  a  great  misfortune  to  see  this  kingdom  enfeebled  by  the  serious 
inconveniences  which  result  from  the  King  being  out  of  sympathy  with  his  people, 
unequal  to  governing  by  himself,  and  his  councils  distracted  by  private  interests. 
All  these  things  result  in  his  finding  himself  without  money  or  reputation,  advantages 
which  include  all  the  other  prerogatives  and  in  time  past  brought  this  flourishing  and 
powerful  kingdom  into  the  highest  estimation.  .  .  .  Here  they  do  not  speak  of  war 
because  they  have  not  the  means  to  carry  it  on  ;  and  if  they  treat  for  peace  the  same 
helplessness  makes  them  throw  away  their  own  interests,  so  that  they  do  not  uphold 
their  reputation,  and  do  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  is  reasonable  (p.  290) 

In  another  dispatch  he  contrasts  the  weakness  of  the  government  with  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  the  people,  and  the  credit  with  which  the  squadrons 
of  privateers  were  managed  as  compared  with  the  king's  fleets  '  (p.  207). 
If  England  was  at  present  a  cipher  in  European  politics,  it  was  from  want 
of  will  not  from  want  of  power  (p.  463).  The  prevalence  of  popular  dis- 
content and  the  boldness  and  persistency  with  which  the  king's  policy 
was  opposed  are  often  emphasized,  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  combination  amongst  the  merchants  to  stop  the  export  trade  during 
the  year  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  1629  (p.  lii).  '  The  King, 
who  is  guided  by  his  father's  maxims ',  writes  Soranzo  in  September  1629, 

desires  to  be  absolute  master  and  not  bound  by  the  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
cannot  possibly  succeed  because  this  people  would  sacrifice  their  goods  {ind  their 
lives  before  they  would  consent  to  any  diminution  soever  of  their  privileges  (p.  177). 

In  addition  to  information  about  foreign  affairs  and  domestic  politics 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  gossip  about  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  which  went 
on  in  the  court  and  council  of  Charles  I.  Amongst  the  incidents  recorded 
is  the  birth  of  the  prince  who  was  afterwards  King  Charles  II.  Soranzo 
saw  the  infant  in  his  cradle.  '  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  present  indica- 
tions ',  said  the  ambassador,  '  he  will  be  very  strong  and  vigorous.  The 
nurses  told  me  that  after  his  birth  he  had  never  clenched  his  fists,  but  had 
always  kept  his  hands  open.  From  this  they  argue  that  he  will  be  a  prince 
of  great  liberality  in  the  future  '  (p.  350),    He  was. 

Mr.  Hinds  translates  the  documents  with  great  accuracy,  and  his  editorial 
work  is  very  careful.  But  as  in  previous  cases  this  volume  of  the  calendar  in- 
cludes a  number  of  papers  which  do  not  deserve  calendaring,  and  documents 
containing  trivial  information  about  events  in  Italy  are  often  abstracted  at 
considerable  length  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  couple  of  lines.  In  this 
way  the  cost  and  bulk  of  the  calendars  is  needlessly  increased.  The  rules 
for  calendaring  ought  to  be  revised,  and  editors  ought  to  use  their  discretion 
more  than  they  do  in  dealing  with  unimportant  papers.       C.  H.  Firth. 

Les  Premieres  Controverses  Jansenistes  en  France.    Par  Albert  De  Meyer. 
(Louvain  :  Van  Linthout,  1917.) 

This  learned  and  impartial  dissertation  with  its  ample  notes  and  references 
is  a  welcome  testimony  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  imiversity  from  which 
it  proceeds.    The  great  traditions  of  Louvain  as  *  for  a  time  by  far  the 
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most  famous  home  of  the  New  Learning  in  Europe  '  are  a  spiritual  posses- 
sion which  external  violence  has  been  unable  to  destroy.  A  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Jansenism  comes  fitly  from  the  cradle  of  that  movement, 
though  the  scene  of  action  is  laid  not  in  Brabant  but  in  France.  The 
author  draws  an  important  contrast  between  the  Jansenists  of  Louvain 
and  Paris.  While  the  disputants  of  the  Netherlands  had  scarcely  any  aim 
but  the  speculative  one  of  resolving  questions  of  theology,  the  controversy 
in  France  took  quite  a  different  form.  In  the  conception  of  St.  Cyran  and 
his  disciples,  doctrine  was  to  be  directed  towards  action.  Jansenism  was 
to  become  a  vast  movement  of  reform  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  the 
elite  rdigieuse,  but  also  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  strata  of  simple  believers. 

The  period  dealt  with  is  one  of  ten  years,  from  the  publication  of 
Jansen's  Atigustinus  in  1640  to  the  close  of  Antoine  Arnauld's  successful 
defence  of  his  position  in  1649.  In  that  year  the  endeavour  of  the  Jan- 
senists to  obtain  from  the  Sorbonne  condemnation  of  an  attack  made  upon 
them  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  F.  Veron,  led  to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Cornet 
that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  certain  propositions  contained  in 
the  Atigustinus.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  the  famous 
five  propositions,  and  thus  the  conflict  assumed  an  entirely  new  form, 
and  a  period  began  which  lies  outside  the  subject  of  Abbe  De  Meyer's 
dissertation.  The  ten  years  chosen  are  upon  the  whole  a  period  of  Jansenist 
success.  Two  books  form  the  centres  round  which  the  contests  revolve, 
the  Augustinus,  and  the  Booh  of  Frequent  Communion,  and  two  names 
stand  out  above  the  rest  in  importance,  St.  Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld. 
Of  these  two  it  was  St.  Cyran  from  whom  the  inspiration  came  which 
engaged  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Arnauld  in  the  service  of  Jansenist 
reform  and  the  cause  of  religious  revival. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  in  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  author  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
early  controversies,  which  he  intends  to  treat,  form  a  subject  'complete- 
ment  inexplore  par  les  auteurs  '.  He  then  describes  his  resort  to  original 
untouched  sources,  such  as  the  Vatican  archives,  correspondence  of 
nuncios,  documents  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  and  in  certain  libraries. 
A  list  of  these  sources  is  given  in  a  note.  But  he  adds  significantly  that 
many  letters  of  importance  passed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Office  '  dont 
les  archives  sont  fermees  aux  historiens  '. 

Passing  from  the  introduction  we  find  that  the  first  of  the  three  books 
into  which  the  author  divides  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  conditions  of 
religious  thought  previous  to  1640.  His  observations  on  the  effect  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  discredit  brought  upon  scholastic  theology,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  search  for  truth  by  direct  recourse  to  scripture  and 
tradition  are  most  true  and  suggestive.  The  Augustinian  teaching  of 
Michael  Baius,  professor  at  Louvain,  though  condemned  at  Paris  and  by 
Rome,  held  its  ground  in  the  university  of  its  birth.  Baius's  disciple 
and  colleague,  Jacques  Janson,  was  president  of  the  college  in  which 
Corneille  Jansen  studied ;  so  the  pedigree  is  complete,  and  the  connexion 
of  Jansen's  Augustinianism  with  Baianism  is  perfectly  clear.  The  brief 
sketch  of  C.  Jansen's  life,  which  follows,  leads  naturally  to  his  association 
with  St.  Cyran.    The  two  friends  spent  five  years  together  in  the  study  of 
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Augustine  at  Bayonne,  St.  Cyran's  native  place.  St.  Cyran  has  hardly 
been  given  the  place  he  deserves  in  the  annals  of  saintship.  There  have 
been  few  men  in  any  communion  who  can  be  compared  with  him  in 
beauty  of  character,  gifts  of  personal  influence,  and  devotion  to  the  care 
•  of  souls.  Abbe  De  Meyer  regards  him  as  a  child  of  the  catholic  reform 
movement  traceable  at  that  time,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was 
not  rather  an  independent  and  original  factor,  who  made  the  movement 
of  his  time  rather  than  emerged  from  it. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  reviews  the  comparative  resources 
of  the  two  parties,  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  at  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and 
describes  the  triple  radiation  of  St.  Cyran's  influence,  namely  through 
'  les  religieuses,  les  solitaires,  et  les  petites  ecoles  '.  '  Ces  trois  institutions 
etaient  comme  trois  centres  d'ou  rayonnaient  sur  la  societe  les  idees  de 
St.  Cyran.'  In  Appendix  ii  the  author  rebuts  the  charge  that  the  notable 
work  of  the  schools  of  Port-Royal  was  inconsistent  with  Jansenist  prin- 
ciples. Abbe  De  Meyer  remarks  that  St.  Cyran  had  not  '  grasped  the 
necessity  of  assuring  himself  of  the  favour  of  the  court '.  Need  it  be  said 
that  the  independence  of  worldly  support,  the  indifference  to  the  favour 
of  the  great,  and  the  repeated  refusal  of  preferment,  were  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  constituted  his  strength  ?  His  arrest 
and  imprisonment  by  Richelieu  in  1638  did  little  to  impede  his  work, 
which  was  carried  on  by  many  devoted  disciples.  After  five  years' 
imprisonment  the  death  of  Richelieu  led  to  his  release,  but  prison  life 
had  broken  his  health,  and  he  only  survived  a  few  months.  Frequent 
references  to  Claude  Lancelot's  Memoirs  touching  the  Life  of  St.  Cyran 
occur  in  M.  De  Meyer's  notes,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  reader 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Lancelot  himself,  and  the  simple  and 
true  picture  of  his  beloved  master  which  the  Memoirs  contain. 

Returning  to  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter,  namely  the  review  of 
forces  before  the  battle  began,  we  find  at  its  close  a  striking  summary  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  France  in  1640.  The 
number  of  its  establishments,  and  its  adherents,  its  riches,  and  the  numerous 
attendances  at  its  schools,  increased  from  year  to  year.  It  possessed 
sixty-five  colleges,  two  academies,  nine  boarding  schools,  seven  houses 
of  novices,  and  other  institutions.  A  no  less  striking  appreciation  of  the 
combative  ideals  of  the  order  and  its  military  temperament  concludes 
the  chapter.  The  Jesuits  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court  and  of  the  king, 
but  met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  universities  and  the  secular  clergy. 

The  second  book  of  the  dissertation  bears  the  title  of  '  Les  grandes 
luttes ',  and  opens  with  the  appearance  of  the  Augustinus  printed  at 
Louvain  in  1640  and  in  Paris  in  1641.  The  author  gives  a  full  and  clear 
analysis  of  this  prodigious  work,  left  complete  by  Jansen  at  his  death  in 
1638  and  published  by  his  two  executors.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell 
on  its  contents ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  undei-stood  that  the  doctrine  it 
contained  had  already  before  its  publication  been  made  effective  by 
St.  Cyran,  who  had  lived  it  out,  with  all  its  implications  of  the  utter  sinful- 
ness and  helplessness  of  man  and  the  sovereign  efl&cacy  of  divine  grace. 
But  the  sting  of  the  Augustinus  was  in  its  tail.  There,  in  the  '  Parallelon 
et  Statera '  appended  to  the  treatise,  was  a  comparison  of  the  errors  of  the 
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men  of  Marseilles  and  those  of  certain  later  authors,  i,  e.  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  Semi-Pelagian  heresy  with  precisely  corresponding  teaching  gathered 
from  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Lessius,  Suarez,  and  Vasquez,  Abbe  De  Meyer's 
next  chapter  (ii)  is  occupied  with  the  bull  '  In  eminenti '  and  its  intricate 
history.  The  following  chapter  (iii)  describes  the  '  early  skirmishes  ', 
and  here  for  the  first  time  Antoine  Arnauld  enters  the  stage.  Abbe  De 
Meyer  sums  up  his  advantages,  his  natural  literary  gifts,  his  vast  knowledge 
of  history  and  theology,  his  undisputed  empire  in  the  religious  world  and 
among  the  theologians  of  his  party,  his  ardent  enthusiastic  temperament> 
and  his  conviction  of  a  providential  mission  for  the  teaching  of  morals 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  truth. 

We  may  pass  over  his  successful  literary  duel  with  Habert,  who  had 
been  charged  by  Kichelieu  to  attack  the  Aiigustinus,  and  the  details  of 
the  consequent  strife,  in  order  to  reach  without  delay  the  most  important 
moment  of  the  struggle,  the  publication  in  1643  of  Arnauld's  book,  De  la 
frequente  Communion.  To  this  is  allotted  the  second  section  of  the  second 
book  with  the  title  '  Le  Jansenisme  moral ',  a  title  thoroughly  justified,  as 
here  we  pass  from  pure  theology  to  conflicts  which  relate  to  '  la  pratique 
des  sacrements ',  and  disclose  the  theories  of  St.  Cyran  on  '  le  renouvelle- 
ment  interieur  '.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  book  in  a  dispute 
between  two  great  ladies  as  to  the  merits  and  authority  of  their  respective 
directors,  St.  Cyran  and  the  Jesuit  M.  de  Sesmaisons,  is  told  in  full.  The 
latter  sent  to  his  penitent,  the  Marquise  de  Sable,  a  statement  of  his 
views,  entitled  '  Is  it  better  to  communicate  often  than  seldom  ? '  It 
was  as  a  reply  to  this  that  Arnauld,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Cyran, 
composed  his  work,  De  la  frequente  Communion. 

What  was  the  condition  of  things  which  St.  Cyran  and  Arnauld  regarded 
as  so  grievously  wrong  ?  It  was  the  great  laxity  which  prevailed  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  encouragement  to 
frequent  communion  of  those  whose  life  gave  no  sign  of  serious  repentance 
and  amendment.  A  book  with  such  honesty  and  simplicity  of  purpose 
coidd  not  fail  to  be  warmly  received  by  all  friends  of  true  religion.  More 
than  sixteen  bishops  and  more  than  twenty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  con- 
veyed to  Arnauld  their  enthusiastic  approbation  and  greeted  his  work 
as  a  book  of  providential  origin.  The  only  important  criticism  which 
Abbe  De  Meyer  records  is  that  Arnauld  seemed  to  deny  the  efficacy  of 
sacramental  absolution  independently  of  the  dispositions  of  the  penitent. 
And  that,  no  doubt,  was  what  Arnauld  meant  in  pressing  the  necessity 
of  contrition  as  distinguished  from  the  imperfect  form  of  repentance 
described  as  '  attrition '.  It  was  as  the  preacher  of  contritionnisme  that 
Richelieu  regarded  St.  Cyran  as  an  inconvenient  person.  '  II  enseigna  le 
contritionnisme  dont  la  severite,  dit-on,  troublait  la  conscience  du  roi.' 

Their  attacks  on  the  book  brought  the  Jesuits  into  conflict  with 
the  episcopate  of  France,  and,  turning  for  help  to  Mazarin,  who  was 
now  in  power,  they  found  him  ready  to  send  Arnauld  and  de  Barcos  to 
Rome  to  be  examined  by  the  Holy  See.  Vehement  protests  came  at  once 
from  all  quarters,  the  parliament,  the  university  of  Paris,  and  the  bishops, 
against  this  sun-ender  of  the  rights  of  the  church  of  France  to  judge  its  own 
causes  ;  and  Mazarin  was  forced  to  abandon  his  plan.    The  heading  of  the 
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next  chapter,  *  A  Swarm  of  Adversaries ',  well  describes  the  Jesuit  attacks 
which  followed,  though  with  little  success,  and  in  some  cases  with  serious 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  those  who  made  them.    A  relative  calm  succeeded. 

The  third  book  of  the  dissertation  is  entitled  *  La  Detente '.  Its  first 
chapter  illustrates  the  prudence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  incidentally  the 
careful  study  which  the  author  has  made  of  the  original  authorities  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere.  The  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  the  French  bishops 
who  at  this  time  favoured  the  teaching  of  Port-Royal  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  papacy,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  was  that  Rome 
did  not  condemn  the  work  of  Arnauld.  The  judgement  of  one  of  the 
examiners.  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  iv. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  sums  up  his  judgement  of 
Jansenism.  It  is  somewhat  less  favourable  than  his  previous  treatment 
of  the  subject  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  Jansenists,  he  says,  were 
tares  in  the  wheat  which  spoilt  the  promise  of  a  rich  spiritual  harvest. 
He  traces  the  errors  of  Jansenism  to  two  causes.  The  first  was  their  false 
conception  of  tradition.  They  failed  to  see  that  the  church  is  the  organ 
and  interpreter  of  tradition.  Just  as  the  protestants  (who  rejected  tradi- 
tion) had  claimed  the  right  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture  for  themselves, 
so  the  Jansenists  (who  accepted  tradition)  had  applied  to  it  the  protestant 
principle  of  free  interpretation  apart  from  the  guidance  of  VEglise  ensei- 
gnante.  Secondly,  they  erred  by  insistence  on  the  perpetuity  and  immuta- 
bility of  the  primitive  church,  which  they  regarded  as  leaving  no  place  for 
development.  They  failed  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  church  to  adapt 
'  les  verites  d'action  aux  aspirations  nouvelles  de  la  piete  des  fideles '. 
Instead,  they  held  Augustine's  teaching  to  be  a  perpetual,  unchangeable 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Their  conception  of  the  history  of  the  church 
was  static,  not  dynamic.  How  then  is  the  spread  of  Jansenism  during  these 
ten  years  to  be  accounted  for  ?  First,  it  owed  its  success  to  the  elevation 
of  its  morality,  and  we  may  add,  to  its  spiritual  power  exhibited  in  the  lives 
of  its  adherents.  Secondly,  it  was  due  to  the  overwhelming  intellectual 
superiority  of  its  champions,  among  whom  Antoine  Arnauld  was  pre- 
eminent. But  is  this  all  that  need  be  said  as  to  forces  implicit  in  the 
movement  ?  If  St.  Cyran  and  Arnauld  were  taken  captive  by  the  gloomy 
system  of  doctrine  wWch  Jansen  had  too  logically  developed  from  Augus- 
tine's teaching  on  the  Fall  of  Man  and  Divine  Predestination,  they  had 
surely  learnt  something  else  from  the  author  of  the  Confessions  and  of 
the  Commentaries  on  St.  John.  The  depths  of  penitence,  the  experiences 
of  grace,  the  heights  of  aspiration  of  their  self -chosen  teacher  had  overflowed 
their  hearts  and  made  them  effective  preachers  of  the  essential  inwardness 
of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  need  of  that '  renouvellement  interieur '  which 
was  the  reproach  and  the  glory  of  the  Jansenist.  E.  R.  Bernard, 

Bescheiden  uit  vreemde  Archieven  onUrent  de  groote  Nederlandsche  Zee- 
oorlogen,  1652-76.  Verzameld  door  Dr.  H.  T.  Colenbrander.  2  vols. 
{Rijksgeschiedkundige  Publicatien.)    (The  Hague  :    Nijhoff,  1919.) 

These  two  volumes  will  be  indispensable  both  for  students  of  naval  history 
and  for  any  one  who  undertakes  to  write  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.  The  documents  are  admirably  selected,  edited,  and  arranged, 
and  also  very  well  indexed.  In  short  they  do  great  credit  both  to  the  series 
and  to  Dr.  Colenbrander.  The  collection  was  originally  made  to  serve 
as  materials  for  a  life  of  Admiral  de  Kuyter.  It  therefore  contains,  in 
addition  to  documents  relating  to  the  wars  between  Holland  and  England, 
two  short  sections  illustrating  de  Ruyter's  actions  in  the  northern  war  of 
1656-60  (i.  95-120)  and  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1676  (ii.  365-420).  The 
bulk  of  the  documents  relate  to  the  Dutch  wars  of  Charles  II,  but  about 
100  pages  are  concerned  with  the  first  Dutch  war.  The  five  volumes  of 
Dutch  and  English  documents  edited  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson  for  the  Navy  Records  Society  (1899-1912)  made  it  unnecessary 
for  Dr.  Colenbrander  to  include  in  the  present  collection  any  English 
papers  except  three  or  four  which  had  been  overlooked  by  his  predecessors. 
The  other  documents  relating  to  this  war,  which  he  prints  in  full,  consist 
of  a  series  of  newsletters  sent  from  The  Hague  by  Abraham  de  Wicquefort 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  and  from  Harald  Appelboom,  the  Swedish  resident  in 
Holland,  to  Charles  Gustavus,  prince  of  Sweden,  and  to  Axel  Oxenstjerna. 
Wicquefort  fortunately  writes  in  French.  There  is  also  a  short  series  of 
letters  from  Bordeaux  and  Gentillot  to  the  French  government. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  second  Dutch  war  fill  about  450  pages 
and  include  a  large  number  of  English  letters  or  narratives  printed  at 
length,  while  in  the  introduction  there  is  an  eight-page  list  of  documents 
in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  to  which  reference  seemed  sufficient 
(i.  xii-xix).  There  are  more  letters  from  Wicquefort  and  Appelboom  to 
the  Swedish  government  and  also  a  series  of  instructions  from  Louis  XIV 
to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  commanded  the  French  squadron  co- 
operating with  the  Dutch  in  1666  and  1667.  But  more  than  half  the 
documents  are  English.  Many  letters  of  Sir  George  Downing,  our  minister 
in  Holland,  to  Lord  Arlington  are  printed,  which  supplement  his  letters 
to  Clarendon  (printed  in  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon)  and  the  earlier  letters 
printed  by  Japikse  in  his  narrative  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  war  {De  Verwihkelingen  tusschen  de  RejmblieTc  en  Engeland  van  1660-5, 
pp.  xxi-xxxiv).  There  are  many  letters  from  the  intelligencers  of  the 
English  government  in  Holland  before  and  during  the  war,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  in  the  introduction  (pp.  xx-xxii).  One  som-ce 
Dr.  Colenbrander  utilizes  which  previous  historians  have  unaccountably 
neglected :  the  collection  of  Pepys  papers  amongst  the  Rawlinson  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian.  From  it  he  derives  the  journal  of  Lord  Sandwich  during 
his  command  of  the  fleet  (11  June-12  October  1665),  together  with  accounts 
of  the  burning  of  the  English  ships  in  the  Medway  in  1667  and  other  inci- 
dents in  the  war.  A  plan  of  the  battle  of  4-5  August  16-66,  which  is  given 
in  facsimile,  comes  from  the  same  source  (p.  421).  There  is  even  a  poem 
entitled  '  Some  Thoughts  upon  the  Dutch  Navies  Demurr  ',  that  is,  its 
delay  to  come  out,  written  by  an  Oxford  poet  about  a  month  before  the 
battle  off  Lowestoft  took  place  (p.  169).  There  are  narratives  not  only 
of  this  first  battle  but  also  of  the  three  great  sea-fights  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1666.  The  volume  closes  with  the  statements  of  the  duke 
of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Rupert  '  on  the  miscarriages  in  the  late  Dutch 
war  ',  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  in  1667.    Of  these  one  if  not  both 
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have  been  already  printed,  though  Dr.  Colenbrander,  whose  versions  are 
derived  from  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  All  Souls  and  Queen's,  appears 
to  be  unaware  of  the  fact. 

The  third  Dutch  war  is  illustrated  by  the  same  abundance  of  new 
documents,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  them  comes  from  the  French 
archives  than  in  the  case  of  the  second  war.  Amongst  these  are  a  plan  of  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Solebay  (ii.  112)  and  some  letters  dealing  with  the 
dispute  between  the  French  commanders  about  the  battle  of  21  August 
1673.  The  charges  brought  by  Rupert  against  d'Estrees  will  attract 
special  notice.  However,  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
documents  in  the  volume  are  the  two  French  reports  on  the  organization 
and  condition  of  the  English  navy  made  to  Colbert,  one  by  a  certain 
Arnoul  in  1670,  the  other  by  Seignelay  in  1672  (ii.  7,  47).  Pepys  wanted 
to  get  information  of  an  equally  detailed  character  about  the  Dutch  navy  ; 
we  are  given  the  list  of  questions  he  drew  up  for  Captain  Anthony  Deane, 
but  Deane's  answers  seem  to  be  missing  (ii.  2). 

There  are  a  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  negotiations  between 
England  and  Holland  in  July  1672  :  instructions  to  Buckingham  and 
Arlington,  dated  1  July  1672  ;  letters  from  the  two  ambassadors  and  from 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  Lord  Clifford  ;  Williamson's  diary,  18-28  July 
1672  (ii.  141-72).  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Colenbrander,  who  refers  to 
Miss  Barbour's  Arlington  in  connexion  with  this  negotiation,  makes 
no  reference  to  Miss  Foxcroft's  Life  of  Halifax,  in  which  several  documents 
relating  to  the  mission  are  printed  (i.  72-102),  including  instructions 
given  to  Halifax  which  supplement  those  to  Buckingham  and  Arlington. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  value  of  the  collection,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  survey 
the  history  of  the  second  and  third  Dutch  wars,  and  to  examine  the  details 
of  seven  or  eight  naval  battles,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  elucidated  by  the  new  evidence  now  published.  C.  H.  Firth. 

The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism.  By  William  C.  Braithwaite,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  with  introduction  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (London  : 
Macmillan,  1919.) 

There  are  few  tracts  of  religious  history  which  are  so  full  of  interest  as  the 
early  period  of  Quakerism.  Mr.  Braithwaite  handled  the  origins  in  his 
previous  book.  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  published  in  1912;  and  the 
next  instalment  of  the  task  is  now  a  very  welcome  arrival.  The  period 
covered  by  the  new  volume  extends  from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  and  it  is  continuous  in  its  main  features  with  the  opening  period, 
which  began  with  the  awakening  of  George  Fox  in  1643.  The  richness  of 
interest  is  naturally  in  part  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  lies  in  the  psycho- 
logical evolution  and  development  of  a  peculiar  and  fruitful  type  of  Chris- 
tain  belief  ;  but  it  depends  also  largely  upon  the  abundance  of  the  material 
available.  No  religious  movement,  not  even  the  Oxford  Movement  of 
later  times,  is  so  rich  in  documents.  The  Friends  from  the  days  of  George 
Fox  onward  were. among  the  most  self-conscious  of  mystics.  Like  the 
early  tractarians  they  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  importance  of  all  their 
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doings  and  thinkings  :  and  they  left  behind  them  more  minute  and 
conscientious  records,  with  a  more  deliberate  eye  upon  the  public,  and 
a  more  devout  determination  that  their  message  should  not  suffer  for  any 
failure  in  making  pronouncements  or  any  carelessness  in  filing  them. 
Even  correspondence  was  religiously  preserved,  and  diaries  dutifully  kept 
and  treasured.  While  other  sufferers  have  for  the  most  part  hidden  their 
sufferings,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  the  early  Friends  were 
methodical  in  collecting  the  details  concerning  them,  and  business-like 
in  publishing  them.  The  result,  from  the  historian's  point  of  view,  is 
a  very  happy  one  ;  for  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  really  full  and  intimate 
account  of  the  movement.  We  would  give  much  for  similar  information 
about  some  of  the  older  movements — about  Montanism,  for  example, 
in  order  that  we  might  see  how  the  one  bears  upon  the  other  across  an 
interval  of  fourteen  centuries  ;  or,  again,  for  other  reasons,  about  Gnosti- 
cism, or  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  or  Lollardy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  little  that  we  do  know  of  these  and  kindred  movements  anterior  to, 
or  contemporary  with,  Quakerism  might  with  advantage  have  been  used 
to  enrich  some  pages  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  work,  or  to  modify  others  ;  but 
he  has  made  good  use  of  his  ample  material  here,  as  he  did  in  the  previous 
volume.  Any  reader  who  finds  his  quotations  too  lengthy  can  easily  pass 
on,  while  to  many  they  will  be  among  the  most  welcome  pages.  His 
comments  and  links  are  luminous  and  adequate,  being  written  not  only 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  subject,  but  also  in  a  scholarly  detachment  from 
it,  which  enables  him  to  see  things  in  perspective  and  so  to  criticize  as  well 
as  to  expound. 

The  situation  in  this  second  period  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the 
first.  Persecution  and  repression  are  new  features,  or  figure  with  a  new 
intensity  :  and  no  set  of  men  suffers  so  much  from  the  timorous  intolerance 
of  the  houses  of  commons  of  the  Eestoration  period  as  do  the  mild  but 
masterful  Quakers.  One  effect  produced  was  perhaps  unexpected.  The 
groups  of  Seekers  were  bound  to  develop  an  organization  which  was  far 
from  their  early  thoughts  and  in  some  sense  alien  to  their  fundamental 
conceptions.  The  society  grew  and  settled  its  procedure  ;  the  ministry 
was  increasingly  organized  ;  an  internal  economy  became  more  than 
ever  necessary,  and  grooves  began  to  form  into  which  there  was  an  inevit- 
able danger  that  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  would  settle  down.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  this  evolution  which  ensured  a  continuity  to  the 
society.  The  discipline  had  to  be  formulated,  and  not  without  internal 
troubles  ;  but  the  expression  of  idiosyncracies  was  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  body.  Even  the  scruples  and  oddities  had  either  to  become  corporate 
scruples  and  oddities,  or  else  to  be  disowned.  So  some  of  them  are  canonized 
and  become  parts  of  the  Quaker  way  of  life,  while  others  are  condemned  and 
excommunicated.  It  is  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  individuality  and  corporate  life.  Penn  is  in  some  respects  the 
protagonist  of  the  period,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent  person  in  the 
public  eye,  and  not  Fox,  as  in  the  early  days.  But  Fox  is  always  the  power 
behind  the  movement,  even  though  he  had  to  pass  so  much  of  the  time 
in  prison.  A  figure  of  special  interest  is  that  of  John  Bellers,  to  whom 
five  and  twenty  alluring  pages  are  devoted  in  the  chapter  on  '  Church 
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and  Social  Questions  '.  His  alert  and  original  mind  was  full  of  questions 
which  are  now,  more  insistently  than  then,  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
mind  of  this  generation  ;  and  the  contributions  which  he  made  to  the 
solution  of  them,  whether  by  discussion,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  by  social 
experiments,  come  home  with  special  value  to  us  to-day.      W.  H.  Frere. 

The  Quit-rent  System  in  the  American  Colonies.  By  Beverley  W. 
Bond,  Jr.  (Yale  Historical  Publications.)  (Newhaven,  Connecticut : 
Yale  University  Press  ;   Oxford  :   University  Press,  1919.) 

The  last  word  on  this  scholarly  volume  has  been  said  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Andrews 
in  its  introductory  chapter  : 

Professor  Bond's  account  of  the  quit-rent  in  America  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  colonial  history,  because  in  bringing  together  in  orderly 
and  intelligent  fashion  a  large  amount  of  information,  widely  scattered  and  often 
difficult  of  access  and  never  before  used  except  in  part  and  by  Professor  Bond  himself, 
it  opens  a  new  chapter  of  colonial  life  and  throws  light  upon  a  little-known  phase  of  the 
struggle  that  took  place  in  America  to  get  rid  of  an  outside  control  that  was  hampering 
colonial  progress. 

There  is  one  point,  to  begin  with,  that  needs  noting.  Throughout  the 
volume  the  word .'  feudal '  is  used  in  the  widest  sense  as  meaning  medieval 
tenure  in  general.  The  danger  from  this  use  is  that  some  prejudice,  attached 
to  feudalism  as  such,  is  imported  into  the  consideration  of  a  system 
wholly  different.  Neither  Mr.  Bond  nor  Mr.  Andrews  seems  to  recognize 
that,  apart  from  the  money  going  to  an  alien  proprietary  or  government, 
there  was  nothing  reactionary  or  benighted  in  calling  upon  the  individual 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  community  for  the  grant  of  land.  In  fact  the  existence 
of  the  quit-rent  was  a  recognition,  however  feeble,  of  the  principle  that 
finds  expression  in  its  most  extreme  form  in  the  adherents  of  the  '  single 
tax'.  Not  infrequently  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  quit-rent  was  in  the 
interests  of  democratic  settlement.  Thus  in  Virginia  enlightened  governors, 
like  Spotswood  or  Nicholson,  sought  in  vain  by  these  means  to  break  up 
the  large  areas  of  land  which  were  held  for  speculative  purposes  by  the 
members  of  an  oligarchical  ring.  The  fact  that  the  British  government 
sought,  and  were  successful  in  their  efforts,  to  use  the  quit-rents  as 
a  reserve  fund,  independent  of  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  gives  the  clue 
to  the  assembly's  conduct  in  its  support  of  the  council. 

In  turning  to  the  more  general  question — how  far  was  the  system  of 
quit-rents  a  contributing  cause  to  the  discontent  that  brought  about  the 
revolution  ? — ^the  answer  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
original  New  England  colonies,  which  gave  the  backbone  to  American 
resistance,  the  system  of  quit-rents  never  prevailed.  In  Virginia,  according 
to  Mr.  Bond  himself,  *  during  the  colonial  period  the  quit-rent  system  was, 
for  the  most  part,  successful,  and  illustrates  how  much  could  be  done 
with  a  charge  of  this  kind  when  once  it  had  got  firmly  established  in 
a  crown  colony'.  It  is  true  that  in  1779  these  charges  were  summarily 
abolished  ;  but  this  was  only  natural,  considering  that  they  had  been 
attached  to  the  demesne  of  the  Crown.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
conflicting  experience  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Maryland  is  that  it  was  the 
manner,  rather  than  the  fact,  of  the  enforcement  of  the  system  that  made 
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the  difference  between  discontent  and  acquiescence.  Exorbitant  and 
confusing  rates  and  a  bad  system  of  collection  caused  constant  trouble 
in  the  former,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  a  considerable  revenue  was  raised 
with  little  opposition.  Of  North  Carolina,  assuredly  not  the  abode  of 
a  law-abiding  community,  we  are  told  :  '  In  spite  of  the  discord  that  was 
stirred  up  by  the  many  mistakes  of  royal  policy,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  made  no  protest  during  the  colonial  period  against  the  principle 
of  paying  a  quit-rent,  but  accepted  this  feudal  due  as  a  customary  charge.' 
Nor  was  the  case  different  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  rash  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Andrews  ;  but,  when  he  says  that  the  quit-rent  '  had  probably 
more  actual  influence  in  bringing  about  independence  than  had  some  of  the 
widely  heralded  political  and  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  period  ',  we  can  only  say  that  the  evidence  here  collected  hardly 
seems  to  justify  this  statement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  of  the 
quit-rent  in  America  was  well  entitled  to  a  monograph  ;  and  no  one 
could  have  treated  it  with  more  good  sense  and  discretion,  as  well  as 
learning,  than  Mr.  Bond.  Especially  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
auditor-general,  William  Blathwayt,  whom  readers  of  Christopher  Jeaffre- 
son's  letters  and  of  Lord  Bellomont's  dispatches  have  learnt  to  distrust, 
but  who  is  here  represented  in  a  very  favourable  light  as  a  singularly 
efficient  public  servant.  Equally  useful  is  the  account  of  his  successor, 
Horatio  Walpole.  H.  E.  Egerton. 

The  Rise  of  South  Africa,  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  South  African  Coloniza- 
tion and  of  its  Devdo'pment  towards  the  East  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  1857.    By  G.  E.  Cory.    Vol.  iii.    (London  :  Longmans,  1919.) 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Cory's  very  valuable  history  of  the  rise 
of  South  Africa  ^  deals  mainly  with  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835  and  its  aftermath, 
culminating  in  Lord  Glenelg's  famous  dispatch  of  December  26,  which 
set  light  to  a  flame  that  did  not  cease  burning  till  the  settlement  of  1902, 
and  the  subsequent  union  of  South  Africa  ;  if,  indeed,  it  has  wholly 
ceased,  even  now.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Cory  are  those  already 
familiar  ;  but,  assuredly,  they  have  never  before  been  based  on  such 
a  background  of  well-digested  and  well-marshalled  authority.  In  more 
than  one  instance  the  author  has  been  able  to  interview  survivors  of  the 
events  narrated ;  whilst,  throughout,  the  best  evidence  available  is 
dispassionately  put  forward.  Undoubtedly  the  author's  extreme  modera- 
tion renders  more  impressive  the  judgement  at  which  he  arrives.  Consider 
the  consequences  to  Great  Britain  of  the  great  trek  ;  and  then  note  the 
language  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  to  the  lieutenant-governor  regarding 
Pieter  Retief ,  the  most  important  leader  of  the  trekkers  : 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Retief,  is  the  same  whom,  in  the  later  end 
of  1835,  I  appointed  a  Field- Commandant,  for  his  active  and  judicious  conduct  at 
a  period  of  difficulty  and  danger  ;  and,  if  so,  he  is  one  who  has  always,  I  believe, 
maintained  an  excellent  character.  Indeed,  so  favourably  had  he  been  represented 
to  me  by  Colonel  Somerset  and  others,  that,  wishing  to  give  him  a  mark  of  my  good 
opinion,  and  to  do  him  honour,  when  in  1836  I  caused  a  military  post  to  be  estabUshed 
under  the  Winterberg  I  named  it  Retief. 

*  See  ante,  xxv.  621 ;  xxix.  410. 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVIII.  U 
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The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Cory  serves  to  add  to  the  already  high  reputa- 
tion of  D'Urban.  Few  colonial  governors  have  ever  done  better  work,  and 
none,  assuredly,  ever  received  shabbier  treatment.  Especially  impressive 
is  the  picture  presented  of  Colonel  Harry  Smith,  with  his  rapidity  of 
movement,  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  spectacular  methods  of  dealing 
with  natives. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  two  good  men  was  the  enigmatic  figure 
of  Andries  Stockenstrom,  whom  Lord  Glenelg  foisted  upon  the  colonists 
as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  eastern  province,  as  a  reward  for  his 
denunciation  of  his  fellow  countrymen  before  the  aborigines  committee. 
Considering  the  unpopularity  with  which  he  started,  it  was  impossible 
for  Stockenstrom's  government  to  have  been  other  than  a  failure ; 
but  in  any  case  his  character,  as  here  depicted,  was  not  such  as,  even 
under  favourable  conditions,  to  secure  success.  He  *  was  easily  offended 
and  never  forgave  a  slight.  He  always  had  some  grievance  over  which 
to  brood,  and  was  prone  rather  to  whine  about  it  than  either  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  remove  it  or  to  decide  to  endure  that  which 
he  could  not  cure.'  The  melancholy  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  *  two 
more  Kaffir  wars,  twenty  years  of  further  disorder  and  disaster,  and  the 
great  self-immolation  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  by  starving  themselves  to  death  in 
the  hope  of  driving  the  white  man  into  the  sea,  were  yet  necessary  before 
any  eastern  province  progress  worthy  the  name  became  possible '. 
Mr.  Cory  is  singularly  successful  in  summarizing  the  more  important 
evidence  given  before  the  aborigines  committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 
In  short,  the  volume  is  a  production  of  which  Rhodes  University  College, 
Grahamstown,  and  South  Africans  generally,  may  well  be  proud.  We 
presume  that  it  is  the  importance  of  the  years  here  dealt  with  that  justifies 
the  appropriation  of  a  whole  volume  to  them.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  on  this  scale,  the  period  down  to  1857  can  be  completed  within 
a  single  other  volume.  H.  E.  Egerton. 

The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Berlin  Act.    By  Arthur  Berriedale  Keith, 
D.C.L.,  D.Litt.    (Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press,  1919.) 

Professor  Keith's  history  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  judicious,  exhaustive, 
authoritative.  Completed  in  September  1918,  it  necessarily  wants  sureness 
of  touch  in  dealing  with  the  present  outlook,  but  a  later  edition  will  be 
able  to  supply  an  air  of  greater  finality.  An  appendix  comprises  all 
relevant  state  documents.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  map  were  added. 
The  book  is  a  carefully  written  and  well-balanced  history.  It  is  also 
a  remarkable  record  of  how  the  baser  sort  of  empire-builder  turns  to  his 
own  use  and  profit  all  the  finer  elements  of  imperialism — the  love  of  adven- 
ture, the  desire  for  knowledge,  the  ambition  to  spread  culture,  civiliza- 
tion, and  religion  overseas,  and  the  desire  to  extend  to  backward  peoples 
national  or  European  standards  of  conduct.  Leopold  II  launched  his 
African  venture  nominally  as  a  crusade  against  Arab  slavers.  Stanley's 
exploits  gave  it  a  solitary  gleam  of  romance.  The  Brussels  geographical 
conference  of  1876,  the  session  of  an  International  Commission  in  1877,  the 
formation  of  a  Comite  d'fitudes  du  Haut  Congo  in  1878,  were  all  clever 
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bids  for  idealist  support.  The  terms  of  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  from  which, 
as  founder  and  controller  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Congo,  Leopold  derived  his  personal  title  to  sovereignty  over 
the  independent  state  of  the  Congo,  contain  little  more  than  sounding 
generalizations  in  favour  of  free  trade  and  free  access,  the  suppression 
of  slavery,  and  the  welfare  of  native  races.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far, 
if  at  all,  the  great  powers  were  hoodwinked  by  these  phrases.  Great 
Britain  was  beset  at  the  moment  by  grave  diplomatic  difficulties  with 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  and  had  no  option  but  to  acquiesce  in 
a  settlement  which  placed  practically  unlimited  power  in  Leopold's  hands. 
Her  non-exercise  of  her  right  to  a  jurisdiction  analogous  to  that  conferred 
upon  European  states  by  the  capitulations  in  Egypt  led  unhappily  to  the 
murder  of  Stokes  in  1895. 

The  misrule  of  the  Congo  from  1891  to  1908  prostituted  whatever  fair 
motives  blended  with  the  sordid  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  state. 
Government  in  the  hands  of  Leopold  II's  agents  became  a  vast  system  of 
exploitation,  and  aimed  only  at  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Dr.  Keith  does  not 
expatiate  on  what  are  commonly  called  the  Congo  atrocities.  He  makes 
it  clear,  however,  that  the  case  put  forward  for  so  many  years  by  English 
reformers  does  not  rest  merely  or  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Casement 
and  Morel.  There  is  to-day  a  school  of  thought  which  would  have  us  revise 
our  entire  verdict  on  Belgian  administration  in  Africa,  simply  because  these 
two  men  were  afterwards  exposed,  on  very  much  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  they  would  have  British  history  rewritten  so  as  to  prove 
Germany  our  arch-enemy  through  all  the  ages.  Dr.  Keith's  pages  give  no 
warranty  for  such  a  challenge  to  our  past  judgement.  What  he  does  to 
make  our  vision  clearer  is  rather  to  bring  into  relief  those  immense  diffi- 
culties in  Leopold's  path  which  brought  about,  though  they  cannot 
excuse,  the  degradation  of  his  mission  on  the  Congo.  It  was  impossible 
to  construct  the  useful  public  works  which  he  promoted,  or  to  wage 
a  necessary  war  against  slavers  and  rebellious  soldiery,  without  having 
infinitely  more  money  than  he  could  procure  either  on  loan  in  Belgium, 
or  from  exercising  the  very  restricted  fiscal  rights  of  the  Congo  state. 
Forced  labour  was  imposed  by  him  on  the  natives  in  lieu  of  money  taxes 
which  they  could  not  pay,  and  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  way  by  which 
the  government  could  be  carried  on.  Similarly,  the  refusal  of  land  to 
Protestant  missions  and  the  very  unwise  handing  over  to  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  1890  of  all  children  alleged  to  have  been  rescued  from  slave- 
traders  were  steps  taken  under  the  pressure  of  political  necessity.  It 
is  to  Belgium's  credit  that  since  her  acquisition  of  the  Congo  from  the 
Belgian  Crown  in  1908,  its  government  has  ceased  to  be  little  better  than 
a  fierce  scramble  for  ivory  and  rubber,  and  that  British  views  on  such 
questions  as  the  treatment  of  natives,  freedom  of  trade,  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  dealing  in  arms,  have  had  a  certain  influence  upon  administra- 
tion. The  task  is  hard.  *  The  Congolese  native,  so  long  oppressed  and 
ill-used,  has  inevitably  since  his  liberation  developed  a  spirit  of 
disinclination  to  work  .  .  .  accompanied  by  insubordination  and  insolence 
to  Europeans.' 

There  is  a  short  but  excellent  account  of  the  German  menace  in  central 
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Africa  and  of  the  Belgian  Congo's  share  in  the  war.  In  the  course  of  this 
survey  the  writer  raises  a  question  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  statement  that  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Grey 
in  1914  the  latter  not  only  contemplated  the  partition  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  Belgian  Congo  to  German  ambitions. 
This  story  is  dismissed  as  *  incredible ',  in  view  of  France's  right  of  pre- 
emption, and  the  entire  absence  of  any  motive  or  justification  for  such 
action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.    So  may  it  be. 

Gerald  B.  Hubst. 


A  Short  History  of  Education.    By  J.  W.  Adamson.    (Cambridge  :   Uni- 
versity Press,  1919.) 

Mr.  Adamson  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  writing  of  a  short  history  of  education.  He  does  not  offer 
a  history  of  civilization  or  of  culture.  To  attempt  an  account,  long  or 
short,  of  the  evolution  of  human  culture,  and  with  it  to  include  a  history 
of  schools  *  of  all  known  civilizations  ancient  and  modern,  European  and 
Asiatic  ',  would  be  a  gigantic  task,  and  could  not,  as  Mr.  Adamson  says, 
*  profitably,  be  short ',  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  definite  limitation  of 
scope.  He  urges  that  the  history  of  education  is  '  best  narrated  under 
national  forms '  and  he  is,  in  this  book,  concerned  to  treat  '  primarily  of 
English  education  and  its  agencies  '.  But  he  finds  it  necessary  to  qualify 
the  definition,  by  suggesting  that  the  earlier  centuries  must  be  treated  as 
less  specifically  English  than  the  later.  '  All  western  education  to-day ', 
he  says, 

bears  the  impress  of  two  great  powers,  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  through  these  a  third  power,  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece,  has  operated.  The 
fact  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  education  of  Christendom  which  is  the  more  striking 
in  times  when  the  various  nations  were  less  self-conscious  than  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Adamson,  therefore,  attempts  two  tasks — one  to  connect  English 
education  in  the  earlier  centuries  with  the  foreign  stream  of  ideals  and 
educational  content,  and  the  second  to  disconnect  it,  and  to  regard  English 
education  rather  in  the  aspect  of  national  development  of  education 
in  accordance  with  the  realization  of  extremely  complex  national  needs. 
Of  course  when  the  outer  shell  of  national  organization  begins,  organization 
is  a  national  specialty.  The  Reformation,  which  passed  over  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  to  the  king,  also  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  education  as  essentially  national  as  the  new  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion. How  far  English  education  was,  in  any  sense,  national  before  the 
Reformation  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  The  institutional  and  adminis- 
trative side  of  pre-Reformation  education  is  not  yet  by  any  means  so 
clear  as  it  may  eventually  be.  But  no  doubt  there  is  good  reason  for 
Mr.  Adamson  to  differentiate  his  method  of  treatment  before  and  after 
the  Reformation.  Given  the  Reformation,  the  eventual  national  re- 
organization of  education  will  logically  become  necessary.  It  is  the 
movement  from  church  control  to  state  control. 

The  evolution  of  a  state  system  of  education  from  the  original -eccle- 
siastical organization  is  in  itself  a  very  considerable  subject  of  study  in  its 
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bearing  on  institutional  history.  It  has  not  yet  been  undertaken,  in  a  really 
concentrated  manner,  by  any  scholar.  Mr.  Adamson's  twofold  outlook 
evidently  concerns  itself  largely  with  the  idea  of  school  and  institutional 
history.  If  we  regard  this  outer  shell  of  educational  organization,  un- 
doubtedly the  '  progress '  is  from  t\e  general  to  the  specialized,  as 
Mr.  Adamson  so  interestingly  leads  nis  reader  to  see.  But  if  we  look  to 
the  intrinsic  validity  of  the  educational  aim  and  content,  and  trace  its 
history,  Mr.  Adamson  would  be  among  the  first  to  assert  that  the  outlook 
is  just  as  much  the  result  of  general  thought  as  of  English  thought. 
There  is  an  English  system  of  schools,  but  the  education  given  in  these 
schools  is  not  merely  national.  Now  the  difficulty  is  this  :  Mr.  Adamson 
is  not  merely  writing  the  history  of  institutional  education  in  England, 
but  he  is  also  largely  concerning  himself  with  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tional thought  in  a  wider  field.  Hence  the  perspective  of  foreign 
and  native  influences  on  education  in  England  varies  vastly  with  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  historical  subject  being  discussed.  We  have, 
accordingly,  the  paradox  that  in  our  national  system  of  education  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  a  remarkable  development  of  institutional 
education  (elementary  and  secondary)  essentially  English,  but  the  real  de- 
velopments of  educational  thought  (the  inner  aims  and  content  of  the  idea) 
for  the  most  part  aie  entirely  external  to  the  system.  Thus  F.  D.  Maurice, 
John  Ruskin,  Joseph  Payne,  T.  H.  Green,  C.  H.  Lake  stand  outside ; 
whilst  a  thinker  within  the  system,  Matthew  Arnold,  is  discredited  or  at 
least  is  a  little-esteemed  official.  It  is  the  determined  attitude  of  such 
men — to  keep  themselves  open  to  all  influences,  foreign  as  well  as  native 
— ^that  has  modified  our  '  specifically  national '  attitude.  Mr.  Adamson 
attempts  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  giving  in  a  short  history  an 
account  of  all  the  various  aspects.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  great 
differences  of  view  as  to  his  perspectives. 

But,  apart  from  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  undertaken, 
Mr.  Adamson  has  produced  a  book  which,  as  well  as  containing  a  remark- 
able body  of  educational  history,  cannot  but  stimulate  educational 
thought.  In  eighteen  chapters,  each  about  twenty  pages  long,  he  gives  a 
summary,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  summary,  of  the  main  results  of 
research  into  the  history  of  education  in  England.  But  the  marshalling 
of  the  topics,  and  the  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  English  education,  are 
Mr.  Adamson's  own  help  to  the  student.  He  has  himself  been  a  prominent 
leader  in  research  in  particular  periods,  and  this  is  of  no  slight  importance 
in  his  power  of  wise  choice  in  his  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  topics.  Finally, 
let  me  say  how  warmly  all  students  of  educational  history  will  associate 
themselves  with  Mr.  Adamson's  recognition  of  the  great  debt  which  is 
owed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Francis  Leach,  who  toiled  unceasingly  to  bring  to  the 
light  original  educational  material,  manuscripts  and  documents,  who  safely 
saw  them  into  print,  and  who  left  them  ready  for  the  use  of  others, 
largely  content  to  leave  the  conspicuous  stores  of  his  gathering  for  the 
foundation  and  enrichment  of  other  students  and  historical  writers. 

Foster  Watson. 
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Surveys  of  Scottish  History.  By  the  late  P.  Hume  Brown,  F.B.A.,  LL.D., 
with  an  introduction  by  Viscount  Haldane,  O.M.  (Glasgow : 
MacLehose,  1919.) 

The  introduction  which  Lord  Haldane  has  prefixed  to  this  collection  of 
essays  and  addresses  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
the  first  professor  of  Scottish  history  in  a  Scottish  university.  Lord 
Haldane  lays  just  stress  on  Hume  Brown's  range  of  knowledge  and  width 
of  outlook,  and  on  the  '  resolute  self-discipline '  by  which  he  '  equipped 
himself  for  the  work  to  which  he  set  his  hand ',  and  he  tells  us  of  the  charm 
of  the  conversation  of  '  the  quiet  self-possessed  scholar  '.  In  these  miscel- 
laneous papers  we  can  catch  the  note  of  charm  which  Lord  Haldane  recalls. 
The  '  objective  and  impartial  quality  of  his  mind '  led  Hume  Brown  to 
impose  a  severe  restraint  upon  himself  in  his  more  formal  compositions, 
and  his  clear,  forcible,  and  refined  style  was  an  admirable  medium  of 
expression  for  his  carefully  considered  views  and  statements.  The  force 
and  dignity  of  his  style  are  unimpaired  in  the  papers  in  this  volume,  and 
anything  meretricious  or  even  rhetorical  was  always  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him,  but  in  these  occasional  utterances  he  allowed  himself  something 
of  the  free  play  of  suggestive  fancy  which  marked  his  conversation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  papers  have  appeared  in  print  before,  and,  by 
an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  occasions  of  their  delivery  or  publication 
have  not  been  indicated  in  their  collected  form.  The  first  essay,  on  methods 
of  writing  history,  was  obviously  its  author's  inaugural  lecture  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  plea  for  the  special  studies  of  his  chair  was  characteristic 
of  his  attitude  to  the  historian's  task.    '  Universities  themselves ',  he  said, 

are  the  product  of  that  very  national  life  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
trace  to  its  sources  and  to  describe  in  its  essential  characteristics.  If  it  were  no  more 
than  as  the  interpreter  of  their  own  being,  the  subject  of  national  history  may  claim  an 
indefeasible  right  to  a  modest  place  in  the  universities  of  every  nation. 

The  speaker's  own  best  claim  to  be  the  classical  historian  of  his  country 
lies  in  his  power  of  describing  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  national 
life  of  Scotland  at  various  periods,  and,  whatever  modifications  may  have 
to  be  made  in  the  light  of  future  investigation,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
his  book  will  always  be  read  and  valued  for  his  presentation  of  the  essence 
of  the  story  ;  in  a  phrase  very  familiar  in  Scotland,  Hume  Brown  had 
*  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him '.  The  '  rampant  individualism '  of  Scottish 
history,  which  has  set  its  mark  upon  many  of  his  colleagues,  interested  him 
as  the  incarnation  of  different  tendencies  and  ideals  which  for  centuries 
have  been  part  of  the  national  life  ;  but  he  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
any  purely  scientific  treatment  of  such  topics. 

It  would  require  a  recording  angel  to  treat  of  mortal  things  with  this  degree  of  objec- 
tivity. '  A  man  cannot  jump  ofif  his  own  shadow.'  .  .  .  There  are  persons  and  events 
that  will  not  yield  their  secret  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  analytic  method  ;  after  all  the 
apparent  factors  have  been  detailed — of  race,  of  moment,  of  environment — the 
insight  which  comes  of  impulse  and  imagination  is  needed  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  the  mystery. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  defect  of  Hume  Brown's  qualities  that  he  restrained  his 
impulse  and  imagination  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  or  it  may  be  that 
limits  of  space  are  responsible  for  his  decision  ;  but  the  operation  of  these 
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gifts  may  be  traced  in  such  an  essay  as  that  on  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
their  part  in  the  national  history. 

Once  and  again  they  had  the  destinies  of  their  country  in  their  hands  ;  it  was  they  who 
gave  Scotland  its  limited  monarchy  ;  the  Reformation  and  the  Covenants  were  largely 
their  work,  and  but  for  them  the  Revolution  and  the  Union  might  have  had  no  place 
in  our  history. 

The  assertions  are  more  disputable  than  most  of  their  author's  state- 
ments, but  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  them  show  both  insight 
and  a  sympathetic  wisdom  which  came  from  reflexion. 

The  subjects  of  the  eleven  essays  are  varied  ;  the  largest  contribution 
to  our  actual  knowledge  of  fact  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  intellectual 
influence  exerted  by  Scotland  on  the  Continent. 

In  recent  years  French  and  German  scholars  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  with  some  unexpected  results.  In  the  sphere  of  imaginative  literature,  it  appears, 
Scotland  has  made  a  double  contribution :  it  supplied  new  themes,  new  motives, 
and  new  inspiration,  and  it  gave  to  the  world  certain  novel  theories  regarding  the 
nature  of  genius  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  works. 

The  essay  traces,  though  too  briefly,  the  influence  long  known  to  have  been 
exerted  by  James  Thomson  and  James  Macpherson,  and  reveals  the  effect 
upon  the  eighteenth-century  German  thought  of  the  work  of  Lord  Kames 
and  Alexander  Gerard.  There  is  a  very  happy  chapter  on  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  in  which  Hume  Brown  was  so  completely 
at  home  that  in  speaking  of  it  he  always  exercised  the  gracious  offices 
of  a  host ;  and  a  paper  on  literature  and  history  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought  and  apposite  illustration.  The  essays  were  well  worth  collecting, 
and  they  justify  Lord  Haldane's  remark  that  Hume  Brown  was  never 
commonplace,  even  in  dealing  with  common  topics. 

Robert  S.  Rait. 
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Short  Notices 

The  excellent  series  of  Translations  of  Early  Documents  lately  begun 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  0,  E.  Oesterley  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Box, 
and  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  only 
in  part  falls  within  the  range  of  this  Review.  Among  them  we  may  notice 
the  Jewish  Documents  of  the  Time  of  Ezra,  translated  by  Dr.  A.  Cowley  (1919). 
These  include  the  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine,  of  which  he  and 
Professor  Sayce  published  an  edition  in  1906.  There  is  no  need  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  importance  of  the  discovery  then  made  of  a  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Egypt  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  which  had  a  temple  of  its  own. 
This  has  now  long  been  recognized,  and  not  less  the  excellent  scholarship  of 
Dr.  Cowley's  work.  In  the  little  volume  before  us  he  has  supplemented 
his  previous  collection  by  a  number  of  new  pieces,  including  *  two  texts 
of  a  literary  character,  namely,  considerable  fragments  of  the  story  of 
A^kar  and  parts  of  a  translation  of  the  Behistun  inscription  '. 

The  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  gives  Dr.  Oesterley's  translation  of 
the  tractate  Pirke  Aboth,  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  Mishna 
to  Christian  readers,  containing  as  it  does  some  of  the  best  ethical  teaching 
of  post-biblical  Judaism.  As  the  sayings  are  for  the  most  part  in  an 
epigrammatic  form,  there  may  sometimes  be  more  than  one  opinion  as 
to  the  best  way  to  render  a  particular  phrase.  The  translation,  however, 
is  well  done  and  supported  by  full  notes.  There  is  also  a  short  but  sugges- 
tive introduction,  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  sayings  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  dates  of  the  Fathers,  bibliography,  &c.  It  is  altogether 
a  very  convenient  edition  of  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

To  the  series  of  Texts  for  Students  Dr.  T.  W.  Crafer  contributes  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  reprinted  from  Bishop  Lightfoot's  edition  with 
short  prefaces. 

Mr.  H.  P.  V.  Nunn's  Christian  Inscriptions  will  not  perhaps  be  very 
helpful  to  beginners,  for  whom  we  assume  that  it  is  intended.  The  examples 
are  not  always  well  chosen,  or  very  representative ;  and  points  which 
might  puzzle  the  uninstructed  are  left  unexplained.  It  was  quite  right  to 
give  in  full  the  *  Fish  '  epitaphs  of  Abercius  and  Pectorius  ;  but  too  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  compositions  of  Damasus,  while  the  ordinary  and 
typical  epitaphs  are  inadequately  represented.  We  have  noticed  a  few 
misprints  and  mistranslations. 

In  the  series  of  Helps  for  Students  of  History  Professor  A.  Souter's 
Hints  on  the  Study  of  Latin,  A.D.  125-750  (1920),  is  particularly  valuable, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  chief 
authorities  on  the  language  in  its  silver  and  brazen  ages.    Most  useful  is 
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the  list  of  writers  with  the  '  best '  editions  of  their  works.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  the  latest  is  presumed  to  be  the  best.  Thus  MM.  Omont 
and  Collon's  edition  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  as  revised  in  1913,  is  mentioned, 
while  the  more  elaborate  book  by  Arndt  (1885)  is  omitted.  Con- 
versely Kopp's  edition  of  Martianus  Capella  (1836)  is  inserted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  by  Eyssenhardt  (1866) ;  but  it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Souter 
says,  that  '  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  text '  of  this  author.  For 
students  who  have  not  access  to  the  costly  volumes  of  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  it  might  have  been  a  kindness  to  mention  such  works  as 
Holder's  cheap  text  of  Jordanis.  The  brief  remarks  on  changes  in  the 
vocabulary  and  in  the  meaning  of  words  are  exceedingly  helpful :  one 
only  wishes  that  the  author  had  been  allowed  space  to  write  at  greater 
length. 

Even  more  stimulating  is  the  tract  on  The  Wanderings  and  Homes  of 
Manuscripts  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  provost  of  Eton  College  (1919).  It  is 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  survival  and  transmission  of  ancient 
literature  which  probably  no  one  but  Dr.  James  could  have  written,  for 
he  stands  alone — since  the  death  of  Traube  and  Delisle — in  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  medieval  libraries  and  of  the  sources  of  their  contents. 
But  in  the  little  book  before  us  there  is  no  apparatus  of  erudition.  Dr.  James 
simply  describes  in  the  most  graphic  way  how  books  were  collected  and  how 
they  passed  from  one  country  to  another.  For  instance,  he  gives  a  picture 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  and  tells  us  how  the  books  were  arranged  and 
which  presses  suffered  most  in  the  fire  of  1731.  In  a  brief  outline,  full  of 
original  observations,  he  traces  the  history  of  the  transcription  of  books, 
shows  us  what  forms  of  literature  were  most  popular  at  different  times, 
and  describes  the  dispersion  of  libraries  and  the  rise  of  the  private  collector 
from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  onwards.  But  we  cannot  here  do  more 
than  indicate  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  work,  and  this  will 
be  best  done  by  summarizing  the  chief  headings  under  which  its  contents 
are  grouped  :  Greek  manuscripts,  production  and  dispersion ;  European 
centres  for  Greek  manuscripts,  continental  and  in  England  ;  Latin  manu- 
scripts, their  wanderings  on  the  Continent  and  in  England ;  catalogues 
of  manuscripts,  the  evidence  of  manuscripts  themselves  ;  English  libraries  ; 
English  manuscripts  on  the  Continent ;  remains  of  medieval  libraries ; 
disappearance  of  classical  and  other  manuscripts  ;  collectors  of  books. 
The  work  should  be  possessed  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  manner 
in  which  the  literature  of  ancient  and  medieval  times  was  handed  down, 
however  much  damaged  in  the  process,  for  the  instruction  of  modern 
readers.  D. 

The  material  connexion  between  seal  and  document  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  from  scholars,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole's  paper 
on  Seals  and  Documents  (from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy, 
vol.  ix.  London  :  Milford,  s.a.)  makes  good  more  than  one  deficiency  in 
our  knowledge.  The  author  has  examined  the  methods  of  fastening  and 
authenticating  documents  from  Roman  to  late  medieval  times,  and  the 
result  is  an  instructive  study  in  development.  Thus  when  parchment 
came  into  general  use,  and  the  folded  letter  had  to  be  protected  from 
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unauthorized  inspection,  the  old  method  of  tying  and  sealing  diptychs 
was  reproduced  as  nearly  as  the  change  of  material  allowed.  A  strip 
cut  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  parchment,  but  not  detached,  took  the  place 
of  the  cord  formerly  tied  round  the  diptych  ;  it  was  passed  round  the  folded 
document,  and  the  seal  was  applied  over  it  as  it  had  been  over  the  cord. 
The  seal  thus  affixed  to  a  substance  of  little  weight  did  not  require  such 
precautions  to  protect  it  from  accidental  damage  as  we  infer  in  the  case 
of  Roman  diptychs,  and  actually  see  in  that  of  the  very  interesting  wooden 
tablets  of  the  Kushana  period  (roughly,  first  to  third  century  a.d.)  dis- 
covered in  Tuikestan  by  Sir  M.  A.  Stein,  with  intact  seals  bearing  heads 
from  late  Greek  intaglio  gems.  To  protect  the  seals  upon  their  diptychs 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  used  small  flat  bronze  capsules  with  hinged 
lids  and  holes  in  the  sides  through  which  the  cord  passed  ;  the  impression 
was  made  in  the  capsule  upon  wax  enclosing  the  cord,  and  the  lid  was  then 
closed.  The  writers  of  the  Kharoshti  letters  in  Turkestan  adopted  a 
simpler,  but  not  less  practical  method.  One  leaf  of  their  tablets  was  made 
thicker  than  the  other  across  the  middle  of  its  outer  side,  and  in  this 
thickened  part  was  sunk  a  cavity  for  the  clay  in  which  the  string  was 
secured  by  impression  of  the  intaglio  ;  by  this  means  the  device,  which 
was  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  wood,  was  effectually  guarded 
against  injury.  In  view  of  the  non-survival  of  intact  Greek  and  Roman 
diptychs,  the  discovery  of  these  inviolate  documents  in  the  sands  of 
Central  Asia  possesses  exceptional  interest. 

A  second  instance  of  continuity  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  hanging 
wax  seal  with  a  different  impression  on  each  face,  like  a  coin.  Mr.  Poole  pro- 
duces evidence  to  show  that  this  type,  which  served  for  authentication  rather 
than  for  the  security  of  documents,  was  suggested  by  the  leaden  papal  bull, 
which  also  had  an  obverse  and  reverse,  and  was  in  like  manner  traversed  by 
its  cord.  The  use  of  lead  for  seals  was  general  in  the  nearer  East,  and  the 
Byzantine  series  covers  many  centuries  ;  lead  was  probably  chosen  as  the 
most  effective  substitute  for  wax,  which  melts  too  easily  in  a  hot  climate,  or 
for  clay,  which  is  friable  and  easily  damaged.  The  papal  lead  bull  was  in  use 
in  the  seventh  century,  if  not  before,  and  the  earliest  examples  of  similar 
lead  seals  employed  by  secular  rulers  in  the  West  were  no  doubt  inspired 
by  it ;  the  author  notes  that  the  earliest  of  these  at  present  known  is  that 
of  Kenulf,  or  Coenwiilf,  king  of  Mercia  (a.d.  800-10),  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  But  some  two  hundred  years  passed  before  it 
occurred  to  any  one  that  wax  might  be  employed  in  place  of  lead  for  the 
pendent  '  coin  seal '  on  a  royal  charter,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  England  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  at  any  rate  the  oldest  royal  charter  bearing  a  pendent  '  coin  seal ' 
is  one  of  his  :  on  private  charters  th«  change  was  made  earlier,  as  is  proved 
by  a  document  of  a.d.  860-6  at  Canterbury,  which  is  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Poole  in  a  full-page  illustration.  The  reference  to  Kenulf's  lead  bull 
suggests  the  reflexion  that  wax  for  seals  in  England  must  have  come  into 
general  use  soon  after  his  time,  since  the  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
matrices  in  the  British  Museum,  that  of  ^Ethelwald  of  Dunwich,  is  only 
some  fifty  years  later  in  date.  The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  as  to  the  papal  bull  and  its  types,  as  to  the 
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earliest  instances  of  impressed,  or  '  plaque ',  seals  on  documents,  as  to  the 
relative  dates  when  changes  were  introduced  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  as  to  a  number  of  other  interesting  points.  E. 

Dr.  Wallace  E.  Caldwell's  Hellenic  Conceptions  of  Peace  (New  York  : 
Columbia  University,  1919)  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek  civilization, 
as  revealed  by  the  attitude  of  Greek  states,  writers,  and  political  leaders 
towards  warfare,  in  the  style  of  Mahaffy's  Social  Life  in  Greece.  Naturally 
it  contains  little  that  is  both  new  and  true  ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious 
comparison  between  the  methods  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Germans — 
organization,  efficiency,  spies  and  agents,  bribery,  disregard  of  treaties 
and  the  rules  of  war,  and  ruthless  brutality — as  well  as  between  the 
supineness  of  Athens  and  either  England  or  the  United  States  or  both  ; 
for  Dr.  Caldwell  does  not  actually  name  his  modern  instances.  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  interesting  and  trustworthy.  W.  A.  G. 

Signor  Ettore  Ciccotti's  work  on  the  history  of  Greece  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  published  with  the  title  GriechiscJie  GeschicTite 
(Gotha  :  Perthes,  1920).  It  is  a  mere  '  short  history ',  differing  from 
others  only  in  paying  a  little  more  attention  to  economic  history  and  in 
containing  a  very  defective  chronological  table.  There  are  no  references 
to  authorities,  ancient  or  modern.  W.  A.  G. 

A  thoroughly  satisfactory  disquisition  upon  the  relations  between  the 
Hellenic  or  Hellenistic  world  and  that  of  India  remains  to  be  written. 
Professor  Rawlinson's  work  entitled  Intercourse  between  India  and  the 
Western  World  (1916)  ^  deals  with  only  part  of  the  subject  and  lacks 
accuracy.  Mr.  Gauranga  Nath  Banerjee,  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta,  essays  to  fill  the  gap  by  his  treatise  on  Hellenism  in 
Ancient  India  (Calcutta  :  Butterworth,  1919),  which  is  so  comprehensive  as 
to  deal  with  art,  science,  writing,  literature,  religion,  philosophy,  mytho- 
logy, and  fables.  A  less  ambitious  plan  probably  would  have  resulted 
in  a  more  useful  book.  The  author's  reading  displays  an  astonishingly  wide 
range,  including  books  written  in  French  and  German.  But  the  material 
has  not  been  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  text  has  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  note-book,  with  references  inserted  in  the  page.  Actual  mistakes 
of  fact  are  few.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Assyrians 
ever  held  any  part  of  the  Indus  basin  ;  edicts  of  Asoka  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  Kabul  valley,  and  an  absurd  remark  on  p.  258  is  due  to  the 
misreading  of '  pavana '  as  '  Yavana '.  Small  but  irritating  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical slips,  such  as  'Prilaux'  for  'Priaulx',  'Vetruvins'  for  'Vitruvius', 
and  the  like,  are  too  numerous.  The  absence  of  an  index  is  a  serious  defect. 
The  author  deserves  commendation  for  his  readiness  to  examine  all  sides 
of  a  question  and  for  the  obvious  sincerity  of  his  endeavour  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly  between  opposed  opinions.  While  his  work  lacks  something 
of  the  finish  expected  by  European  readers,  it  may  deserve  the  attention  of 
a  considerable  public  in  India.  The  scepticism  of  the  author  concerning 
the  reality  of  Roman  influence  on  the  art  of  Amaravati  may,  perhaps,  be 
cured,  or  at  least  shaken,  by  perusal  of  chapter  i,  '  The  Roman  Origin  of 

*  See  ante,  xxxi.  661. 
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Pallava  Art '.  in  The  Pallavas  by  Professor  G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  of  Pon- 
dicherry.  The  learned  French  professor,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most 
accurate  of  scholars,  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  AmaravatI  marbles, 
partly  to  be  seen  on  the  British  Museum  staircase,  are  '  almost  wholly 
Roman  in  workmanship  '.  V.  A.  S. 

In  Den  Antikke  Tradition  om  Gracchemc  (Kristiania  :  Cappelen, 
1919)  Dr.  S.  P.  Thomas  has  set  himself  the  diflScult  task  of  examining 
and  estimating  the  value  of  the  various  sources  of  information  about  the 
Gracchi,  and  has  exhibited  a  very  sober  judgement  in  his  conclusions. 
Naturally  it  was  almost  impossible  that  an  impartial  account  of  them 
should  have  been  written  :  either  optimate  or  popular  prejudice  was  sure 
to  colour  the  account  given  of  the  facts.  Thus  controversy  seems  to  have 
raged  as  to  whether  '  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi '  approved  of  her  sons* 
actions  or  not.  If  the  letter  to  Gaius,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  of  which  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  manuscripts  of  Nepos,  is  genuine,  as  Dr.  Thomas 
maintains,  she  certainly  did  not.  His  suggestion  that  her  letters  were 
published  between  55  and  46  B.C.  seems  likely.  Of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  documents,  we  hear  of  a  letter  of  Gaius  to  Pomponius 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  De  Divinatione,  and  probably  of  the  treatise 
referred  to  by  Plutarch,  who  stated  that,  according  to  Gaius,  Tiberius 
received  his  first  impulse  to  land-reform  when  he  saw  the  desolated 
condition  of  Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain.  Speeches  of  Gaius  were 
long  extant  and  widely  read.  Of  the  nearly  contemporary  annalists 
Dr.  Thomas  attaches  much  importance  to  Famnius,  who  must  have  been 
used  by  the  author  upon  whom  Plutarch  depended  most.  The  '  Auctor  ad 
Herennium  '  shows  his  sympathy  for  the  Gracchi.  Dr.  Thomas  accepts 
the  view  that  the  fragments  of  Diodorus's  34th  and  35th  books  go  back 
to  Posidonius.  The  latter's  judgement  was  balanced  ;  he  approved 
of  agrarian  reform,  but  as  a  provincial  he  disliked  the  judicial  changes. 
He  must,  however,  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  a  Sullan 
annalist.  Cicero's  nearness  to  the  time  and  the  fact  that  he  could  have 
conversed  with  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi  make  his  numerous  state- 
ments about  the  Gracchi  valuable  :  on  the  whole  he  takes  the  optimate 
view,  but  admires  the  talents  and  oratorical  powers  of  the  brothers.  In 
certain  passages  it  is  pointed  out  that  he  does  C.  Gracchus  the  honour  of 
imitation.  The  tradition  of  Livy  can  be  obtained  not  only  from  the 
periochae  but  from  later  writers  such  as  Valerius  Maximus  and  Orosius. 
Livy  and  Plutarch  must  in  part  have  used  the  same  material.  Plutarch 
certainly  in  the  main  relied  on  a  biographer,  who  had  an  antiquarian 
tendency  and  was  friendly  to  the  Gracchi.  Appian  takes  an  Italian  point 
of  view,  and  is  more  interested  in  the  economic  than  in  the  political  aspect 
of  the  times :  all  attempts  to  identify  his  authority  have  failed.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  fully  mastered  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  makes  a  number 
of  interesting  suggestions  of  his  own.  One  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 
Plutarch  calls  the  tribune  who  was  elected  in  place  of  Octavius, '  Mucius  '  ; 
Livy  calls  him  '  Minucius  ',  probably  by  error.  This  error  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  annalist  they  copied  wrote  the  name  in  the 
old   fashion   *  Muucius ',  which  writing  continued  at  least  to  75  B.C. 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  excellent  work  done  by  classical  scholars  in 
Scandinavia  is  not  better  known  in  England.  Thus  a  work  by  a  Swedish 
scholar,  Rudberg,  on  Posidonius  is  here  quoted,  which  seems  undeservedly 
to  have  escaped  notice  in  this  country.  G.  C.  R. 

Although  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  Review  to  discuss 
La  Langue  Gauloise,  Textes,  Grammaire,  et  Glossaire,  by  M.  Georges  Dottin 
(Paris  :  Klincksieck,  1920),  there  are  many  historical  students  who  will 
be  glad  to  be  directed  to  a  book  in  which  they  can  find  an  exhaustive  and 
trustworthy  collection  of  the  extant  remains  of  Gaulish,  accompanied  by 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  embodying  the  results  of  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  language.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  M.  Dottin  is  a  scholar  of  the  highest  authority  in  this  department 
of  Celtic  philology,  and  he  knows  how  to  present  his  information  in  a  lucid 
and  attractive  style.  His  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Gaulish  studies 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  will  be  found  interesting  by  many 
readers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  philology.  F. 

In  his  ample  monograph,  The  Roman  Fort  at  Piercebridge,  County 
Durham  (Frome  :  Butler  &  Tanner,  1917),  Mr.  Edward  "Wooler,  F.S.A., 
deals  with  an  unexplored  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tees.  Here 
the  Roman  road  called  Watling  Street  crossed  the  river,  carried  on 
the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  which  practically  all  trace  has  vanished.  The 
camp  and  the  neighbouring  church  of  Gainford  have  yielded  a  few 
inscriptions,  including  altars  to  lupiter  Dolichenus  and  to  Mars  Condate. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  a  very  interesting  bronze  of  a  ploughman 
steering  a  two-ox  plough,  dug  up  on  this  site.  A  few  interments  were 
discovered  when  the  railway  line  was  made,  and  a  bath-house  was  laid 
bare  in  1849,  though  no  details  are  recorded.  Perhaps  one  day  the  spade 
of  the  excavator  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  what  may  well  be  an  interesting 
fort.  In  the  meantime  it  hardly  required  a  volume  of  190  pages  to  tell  the 
little  that  is  known.    But  Mr.  Wooler  is  a  discursive  writer.  G. 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe's  Middlesex  in  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Times 
(London  :  Bell,  1919)  is  the  production  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  whose 
serious  work  in  life  presumably  lies  in  other  fields  than  that  of  historical 
investigation.  Mr.  Sharpe's  name  is  honourably  associated  with  the 
researches  which  have  made  it  fairly  probable  that  Caesar  crossed  the 
Thames  near  Brentford,  and  which  have  at  any  rate  discredited  the  once 
prevailing  theory  that  the  crossing  took  place  at  Coway  Stakes.  The  pages 
of  his  book  concerned  with  this  subject,  though  containing  a  large  admix- 
ture of  questionable  hypothesis,  are  quite  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
other  chapters  he  attempts  to  deal  with  questions  for  which  he  has  obviously 
no  adequate  scholarly  equipment.  His  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  (in 
some  instances  at  least)  are  taken  from  antiquated  editions,  without 
regard  to  recent  critical  work  on  the  texts.  In  his  account  of  Middlesex 
in  British  times  he  ekes  out  the  deficiency  of  authentic  information  with 
an  imaginative  description  of  a  hunting  expedition,  in  which  King  Cassi- 
vellaunus  was  accompanied  by  a  daughter  so  far  in  advance  of  her  age 
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as  to  bear  the  Graeco-Roman  name  of  Helena.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
*  Archbishop  Theonus  '  is  treated  as  a  real  historical  person.  The  elaborate 
and  ingenious  attempt  to  discover  traces  of  Roman  centuriation  in 
Middlesex  rests  on  assumptions  that  are  rejected  by  all  competent 
authorities.  The  chapters  on  Saxon  Middlesex  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  historical  fact,  but  do  not  advance  our  knowledge  ;  and  the  author's 
endeavours  to  prove  continuity  between  Roman  agrarian  institutions  in 
Britain  and  those  of  later  times  are  not  more  convincing  than  similar 
attempts  have  been  in  the  past.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  Mr.  Sharpe  treats  his  readers  to  an  abundance 
of  unscientific  philology.  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  will  be  puzzled  when 
they  are  told  that  the  words  on  linga  hcese  et  geddingas  mean  '  at  the  end 
of  the  hedge  and  at  the  sowing  land  '.  Less  difficult  to  account  for,  though 
equally  wrong,  are  the  statements  that  the  name  of  the  Domesday  hundred 
of  Gara  means  '  the  rush  of  spears  ',  that  Harrow  means  '  army  ',  and  that 
the  last  syllable  of  neighbour  comes  from  horh,  a  surety.  Mr.  Sharpe  does 
for  once  deviate  into  etymological  sobriety  when  he  says  that  Coway 
means  nothing  less  prosaic  than  *  cow  way ',  and  actually  quotes  with 
approval  Professor  Skeat's  wise  protest  against  the  *  craze '  for  rejecting 
derivations  because  they  are  obvious.  And  yet  he  himself  maintains  that 
Cold  Harbour  is  a  corruption  of  collis  arborum.  It  is  simply  the  English 
equivalent  of  the  German  name  Kaltenherberge,  denoting  a  place  where  the 
wayfarer  could  obtain  shelter  but  not  fire.  The  pictorial  illustrations  in  the 
book  are  excellent ;  unfortunately  one  of  them  represents  the  notorious 
seal  of  King  Offa,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  suspect  to  be  a  forgery.    H. 

In  The  Emperor  Julian,  an  Essay  on  his  Relations  vrith  the  Christian 
Religion  (London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919), 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Martin  has  combined  conscientious  study  with  an  effort 
to  be  impartial  and  comprehensive.  Perhaps  the  chief  defects  are  due  to 
a  want  of  sufficient  use  of  sidelights.  A  great  deal  had  been  brought  to 
view  concerning  the  mystery  religions  during  late  years,  and  possibly  the 
author  might  have  made  Julian's  religious  position  clearer  if  he  had  taken 
it  in  connexion  with  the  various  currents  of  oriental  and  Greek  religious 
thought  among  his  contemporaries.  In  his  use  of  authorities,  the  author 
finds,  as  is  natural,  some  difficulty  in  being  consistent.  He  objects — 
rightly — to  the  rejection  of  all  testimony  against  Julian  from  Christian 
writers,  and  seems  occasionally  to  cite  as  proof  some  statement  resting 
on  their  authority,  while  at  the  same  time  he  warns  his  readers  against 
their  bias.  He  has  deep  contempt  for  Julian's  philosophy,  and  sets  him 
down  as  *  nothing  of  a  thinker '.  He  also  fails  to  discern  any  Stoic 
backbone  in  Julian's  morals,  though  he  gives  him  credit  for  being,  as 
a  man,  superior  to  his  creed  and  general  principles.  Perhaps  any  personal 
study  of  Julian  must  suffer  if  the  active  side  of  his  life  is  not  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  subject.  Julian's  edict  against  Christian  schoolmasters 
is  condemned  without  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  treatment  of  classical  literature.  His  failure  is 
regarded  as  due  to  the  want  of  an  historical  basis  for  his  religious  doctrine, 
though  Julian  himself  objected  chiefly  to  Christianity  as  a  repudiation  of 
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the  lessons  of  history.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  remarkable  to  find, 
in  a  work  specially  designed  to  encourage  Christians  to-day  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  defeated  antagonist  in  the  past,  so  generous  an  estimate 
of  Julian's  religious  motives  and  moral  character.  It  seems  a  little 
strange  that  the  writer  complains  of  the  absence  of  an  English  translation 
of  a  good  French  book  (AUard's)  on  the  subject.  A.  G. 

The  most  important  of  all  authorities  for  the  life  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  Sancti  Augustini  Vita  scripta  a  Possidio  episcopo,  has  been 
edited  with  revised  text,  introduction,  notes,  and  an  English  version  by 
Dr.  Herbert  T.  Weiskotten  (Princeton :  University  Press ;  London : 
Milford,  1919).  As  the  only  separate  edition  of  independent  value  appeared 
so  long  ago  as  1731,  the  time  had  arrived  when  an  edition  adequate  to 
modern  requirements  should  be  undertaken.  Dr.  Weiskotten's  edition 
constitutes  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  as 
such  fulfils  the  requirements  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  Princeton 
University.  If  there  are  traces  of  inexperience  in  the  work,  it  is  never- 
theless one  that  we  may  hope  will  be  followed  by  others  as  useful  as  this. 
The  introduction  deals  with  the  life  of  Augustine  and  the  life  of  Possidius, 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  latter's  work  :  there  is  also  included  a  list 
of  the  known  manuscripts  of  the  Vita,  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
five  old  manuscripts  of  French,  and  five  old  manuscripts  of  Italian  prove- 
nance, specially  collated  in  photographs  for  this  edition.  The  last  part  of 
the  introduction  concerns  the  printed  editions  and  the  text  itself.  The  text 
and  the  translation  are  presented  on  opposite  pages,  the  foot  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  apparatus  criticus.  Figures  inserted  in  the  text  refer  to  the 
notes  printed  at  the  end.  These  notes  deal  with  subject-matter  and  Scripture 
references,  and  are  adequate  to  the  purpose,  without  being  too  long  or  too 
numerous.  The  book  ends  with  indexes  and  a  small  map  of  the  Province  of 
Africa.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did  not  add  to  his  textual  authorities 
at  least  the  earlier  of  the  St.  Gall  MSS,  (571,  saec.  ix),  also  that  he  refrained 
from  editing  the  Indiculus  of  Augustine's  works,  which  forms  an  integral 
and  very  important  part  of  Possidius's  book.  The  translation  is  intended, 
we  suppose,  for  those  who  cannot  read  Latin  at  all.  Ministris  (p.  112, 1.  22) 
should  have  been  rendered  '  deacons',  not  'ministers',  and  plehibus  (p.  124, 
1.  23)  'their  congregations  ',  not  'the  people '.  The  spellings  in  the  text 
are  sometimes  taken  over  from  earlier  editions  :  coelis  (p.  42, 1.  28),  renun- 
ciavit  (p.  44,  1.  8),  muhta  (p.  66, 1.  22).  It  should  have  been  noted  that  the 
letter  of.  Augustine  embodied  in  chapter  xxx  is  numbered  228  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Augustine's  letters,  and  the  variants  recorded  by 
Goldbacher  in  the  Vienna  edition  of  1913  should  have  been  given  here,  or 
at  least  the  places  where  Goldbacher's  text  differs  from  Dr.  Weiskotten's. 
Students  of  biblical  texts  and  of  the  Latin  language  will  find  this  book 
well  worth  their  attention.  A.  S. 

Professor  Tout's  lecture  on  Mediaeval  Forgers  and  Forgeries  (Manchester : 
University  Press,  1920)  contains  a  lively  sketch  of  a  subject  which  lends 
itself  to  broad  treatment.  He  illustrates  it  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
notorious  fabrications  of  Ingulf  of  Crowland  and  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
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Of  the  former  he  says,  '  when  you  find  Ingulf  quoted,  put  away  for  ever 
the  book  that  thus  stamps  itself  as  belated  and  unscientific  '.  This  is  sound 
doctrine  for  England,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  export  it  into  Germany, 
where  Ingulf  may  still  be  found  cited  as  a  genuine  authority  by  writers 
of  the  highest  reputation.  I. 

M.  Ferdinand  Lot,  in  his  Etude  sur  le  Lancelot  en  Prose  (Paris  :  Cham- 
pion, 1918),  has  given  us  a  minute  critical  examination  of  the  famous 
romance,  on  which  he  formulates  the  conclusion  that  the  '  Corpus  Lancelot- 
Graal ',  omitting  the  Merlin  and  its  continuations,  which  are  certainly 
additions,  is  the  work  of  a  single  author,  possessing,  under  an  apparent 
diversity,  unity  of  conception  and  a  fixed  plan.  With  the  literary  criticism 
which  necessarily  forms  the  main  part  of  M.  Lot's  learned  review  we  are 
not  here  concerned.  But  the  question  of  authorship  is  also  one  for 
historical  students.  M.  Lot  rejects  altogether  the  theory  that  Walter 
Map  was  the  author  of  any  part  of  the  prose  Lancelot,  and  suggests  that 
the  attribution  to  him  was  due  merely  to  the  desire  of  the  real  author 
to  give  his  work  the  prestige  of  a  great  literary  name.  If  one  accepts  his 
conclusion  that  the  Lancelot  was  composed  not  earlier  than  1214  and 
perhaps  not  till  1222,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  the  work  in  its  present 
shape  could  be  Map's.  M.  Lot  further  holds  that  the  writer,  who  was 
a  clerk  but  not  a  monk,  was  neither  a  Norman  nor  an  Anglo-Norman, 
and  claims  that  he  was  a  native  of  Champagne  partly  on  the  ground  of 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  Meaux,  and  partly  because  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  oldest  manuscript  is  in  the  Champenois  dialect,  adducing  also 
the  frequent  reference  to  the  feast  of  La  Madeleine,  which  in  Champagne 
and  Brie  alone  was  of  administrative  importance.  One  of  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  theory  that  the  writer  was  an  Anglo-Norman  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  identifying  many  of  the  supposed  places  in  England,  though  he 
accepts,  apparently  without  hesitation,  the  identification  of  *  Salebierre ' 
with  Salisbury  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  Salisbury  abbey  ever  existed. 
It  would  seem  safer  to  recognize  that  the  topography  of  the  romance  is 
purely  fantastic,  in  which  case  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it.  But 
M.  Lot  does  not  touch  the  possibility  that  Map,  if  he  was  not  the  author 
of  any  part  of  the  prose  Lancelot,  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  earlier 
poems  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  peculiarity  of  the  description  of 
Map  by  the  so-called  Helie  de  Borron  as  *  clerc  le  roi  Henri ',  instead 
of  by  his  later  title  of  archdeacon,  and  still  more  the  positive  reference 
by  Hue  of  Rotelande  (who  like  Map  was  a  native  of  Herefordshire)  to 
Map  as  a  romance  writer,  are  pieces  of  evidence  not  lightly  to  be  rejected. 
Whether  the  author  of  the  De  Nugis  Curialium  was  capable  of  writing 
a  romance  on  a  larger  scale  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  though  for  our 
own  part  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not.  M.  Lot  (p.  129) 
instances  a  curious  parallelism  in  a  passage  of  La  Quete  and  the  reference 
in  the  De  Nugis  (ed.  James,  p.  96)  to  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  Welsh 
which  had  given  rise  to  a  proverb  :  '  iuvenis  mortuus  aut  senex  pauper.' 
He  would  accept  the  former  as  inspired  by  the  latter,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  that  the  De  Nugis  was  little  known.  Does  not  this  very  fact 
rather  favour  an  opinion  that  the  passage  in  La  Quete  is  based  on  a  lost 
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but  popular  romance  by  Map  rather  than  on  the  collection  of  tales  and 
trifles  which  never  got  into  circulation  ?  -  C.  L.  K. 

In  a  slight  but  spirited  paper  read  before  the  British  Academy 
on  11  November  1918,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  de  Filippi  narrates  The 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Savoy  with  the  Court  of  England  (London  :  Milford, 
s.a.).  He  begins  with  the  family  ties  formed  by  Henry  III,  but  he  might 
have  carried  back  the  story  to  1173,  when  Henry  II  affianced  his  infant 
son  John  to  the  daughter  of  Humbert  '  count  of  Maurienne  and  marquess 
of  Italy ',  the  treaty  giving  the  child  the  right  of  succession  should  the 
count  have  no  son.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  in  the  tenth  century, 
when  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  married  a  king 
iuxta  lupitereos  montes,  the  husband  held  sway  over  a  territory  which 
included  Savoy.  Naturally  the  writer  dwells  chiefly  on  the  more  pleasing 
features  of  the  history,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  says  nothing  about 
the  episode  of  1655.  J. 

Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Allen  has  given  to  the  general  reader  a  concise  '  sketch- 
study  '  of  The  Turks  in  Europe  down  to  1913  (London  :  Murray,  1919). 
The  author  has  grasped  clearly  the  main  tendencies  of  Balkan  history 
and  the  attitude  of  the  powers  towards  the  Balkan  peoples.  A  few  slips 
require  correction.  Stephen  Lazarevich  did  not  '  perish  at  Angora ' 
(he  died  hunting  twenty-five  years  later)  ;  Venice  retained  at  Passarovitz 
all  the  Ionian  Islands  and  their  continental  dependencies  ;  Lambros 
'  Caviziani '  should  be  Katsones  ;  Signer  Tittoni  was  neither  '  Premier '  in 
1908  nor  foreign  minister  in  1911,  when  San  Giuliano  held  the  latter 
post ;  M.  Venizelos's  Christian  name  is  Eleutherios,  and  the  date  of  the 
Turkish  capture  of  Athens  was  not,  as  marked  on  the  map,  1496  (pp.  20, 
79,  109,  201,  212,  216).  Following  the  eminent  Serbian  geographer, 
M.  Cvijich,  the  author  on  his  ethnographical  map  colours  a  large  part  of 
Macedonia  as  inhabited  by  neither  Serbs  nor  Bulgars  but  '  Macedonian 
Slavs  '.  W.  M. 

A  great  mass  of  new  material  for  gild  history  is  furnished  in  the  two 
volumes  of  Frankfurter  Zunfturkunden  bis  zum  Jahre  1612  edited  by 
Dr.  Benno  Schmidt  (Frankfort :  Baer,  1914).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
collection  earlier  than  1350,  and  the  documents  presented  are  almost  all 
ordinances  either  of  the  city  concerning  the  crafts  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
thirty-six  crafts  and  eighteen  Gesellenverhande  as  authorized  by  the  city, 
or  of  the  federations  of  master-craftsmen  in  eleven  different  crafts  repre- 
senting from  three  to  twenty-one  cities  of  south-western  Germany.  The 
starting-point  is  provided  by  two  distinct  codifications  in  1355  and  1377. 
In  the  former  year  fourteen  Ziinfte  presented  the  rules  and  customs 
previously  in  force  amongst  them  for  authorization  by  the  Kath.  In  1377 
the  effects  of  the  Zunftrevolution  in  the  cities  of  Germany  were  only  half 
realized,  but  in  Frankfort  the  Kath  had  already  emerged  victorious,  and 
the  revision  of  that  year  represents  the  complete  subordination  of  the  gilds, 
symbolized  and  maintained  by  the  presence  of  two  Rathsfreunde  at  their 
quarterly  gatherings.  The  formation  of  new  gilds  and  the  revision  of  the 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXVIII.  X 
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older  ordinances  went  on  steadily  through  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and,  as  the  later  regulations  greatly  exceed  the  earlier  in  length, 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  these  volumes  is  occupied  with  the  gild  organiza- 
tion of  the  post-Reformation  period.  The  extremely  interesting  ordinances 
of  the  printers  and  bookbinders  beginning  in  1573  fill  fifty  pages,  and  include 
piecework  lists,  elaborate  regvdations  for  the  journeymen  and  for  the  holding 
of  the  Frankfort  book-fair.  In  regard  to  the  records  as  a  whole,  two  matters 
call  for  special  mention.  One  is  the  elaborate  regulation  of  social  behaviour 
in  the  Vrten  or  club  meetings,  whose  officers  and  procedure  were  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  quarterly  Gehot ;  and  the  other  is  the  comparatively 
large  space  devoted  to  the  relations  between  masters  and  jovirneymen, 
involving,  of  course,  the  question  of  apprenticeship.  Light  is  cast  on 
this  fundamental  problem  of  the  gild  system  from  three  different  sides :  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  crafts  themselves,  by  the  Gesellenordnungen  and  by 
the  federal  agreements  or  Bundeshriefe.  About  one-third  of  the  Gesellen- 
ordnungen belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  most  of 
the  rest  to  the  period  1550-1612.  The  former  exhibit  the  journeymen  of 
the  locksmiths,  bakers,  hatters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  fustian  weavers 
in  possession  of  fraternity  organizations  by  means  of  which  they  have 
successfidly  bargained  with  the  masters  for  right  of  meeting,  both  in 
Schenke  (Urte)  and  in  Gehot,  and  for  a  share  in  control  over  the  entrance  to 
their  trades  enforced  by  '  blacklisting '.  They  seek  for  the  authorization 
of  these  privileges  by  the  Rath.  The  later  ordinances  are  mainly  granted 
at  the  instance  of  the  masters.  The  journeymen's  organization  is  recognized 
but  subordinated,  and  the  presence  of  two  masters  is  required  at  each 
business  meeting.  The  couple  of  Gesellenordnungen  that  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  clearly  illustrate  the  transition  from  the 
first  of  these  phases  to  the  second.  In  this  connexion  the  Bundeshriefe 
are  of  great  interest.  Of  these,  two-thirds  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
they  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  relations  between  masters  and 
journeymen,  and  in  most  cases  are  the  outcome  of  an  express  agreement  of 
the  two  classes.  The  agreements  of  the  stonemasons  and  coppersmiths  are 
sanctioned  by  an  imperial  charter  and  cover  all  Germany.  Dr.  Schmidt's 
introduction  gives  a  very  full  and  lucid  account  of  the  structure  and  working 
of  the  Frankfort  gilds,  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the 
municipal  authorities,  of  their  social  life  and  their  industrial  organization. 

G.  U. 

The  title  Klein  PlaJcJcaatboek  van  Nederland  (Groningen  :  Woltei-s, 
1919)  has  been  well  chosen  for  the  useful  volume  in  which  Professor  de 
B16court  and  Dr.  Japikse  have  reprinted  fifty  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  Dutch  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  texts 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  and,  although  the  type  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  this  book  should  save  the  student  of  Dutch  history  a  good  deal 
of  the  inconvenience  of  referring  to  very  large  books,  most  of  which  can 
be  found  in  only  a  few  English  libraries.  The  selection  covers  the  whole 
history  of  the  Dutch  republic  and  includes  one  document  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  two  from  the  fifteenth,  and  eleven  more  before  the 
transference  of  the  *  sovereignty  '  to  William  the  Silent.  K. 
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No  apology  is  needed  for  the  reprint  of  John  Blacman's  Henry  the  Sixth 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1919),  which  we  owe  to  the  pious  care 
of  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  the  provost  of  Eton  College.  Its  rarity,  even  in 
Hearne's  edition,  makes  it  almost  inaccessible,  and,  apart  from  some 
useful  historical  material,  Blacman's  little  book  has  a  certain  literary 
quality  in  his  recognition  of  personality  as  an  element  in  biography. 
Hearne  depended  on  a  printed  edition  issued  by  Robert  Coplande  of 
London  in  1510,  After  the  text  had  been  set  up  in  type  as  given  with 
modernized  spelling  by  Hearne,  Dr.  James  obtained  access  to  one  of 
the  only  two  copies  of  Coplande's  edition  which  are  known  to  exist,  and 
was  thus  able  to  make  a  collation  of  the  two  texts.  In  his  preface  he  gives 
an  interesting  bibliographical  account  of  this  rare  volume,  and  some  notes 
on  the  Memoriae  for  Henry  VI,  A  translation  of  the  Latin  text  is 
appended,  with  explanatory  notes.  Commenting  on  '  Episcopos  Wur- 
cestriae  et  Cestriae  ',  Dr.  James  writes  :  '  Chester  had  no  bishop  till  1521. 
Chichester  must  be  meant.'  But  the  medieval  bishops  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  are  often  described  as  bishops  of  Chester,  and  the  reference 
is  probably  to  William  Booth,  who  was  bishop  of  Lichfield  from  1447 
to  1452  and  chancellor  to  Queen  Margaret.  At  the  end  Dr.  James  gives 
a  prayer  to  Henry  VI  in  English  verse,  a  note  on  the  manuscript 
miracles  of  Henry  VI,  and  an  account  of  John  Blacman's  books  from 
the  Laud.  MS.  Misc.  154.  C.  L.  K. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Giuseppe  Gerola's  fine  work  upon  the 
Monumenti  Veneti  neW  Isola  di  Greta  (Venezia :  R.  Istituto  Veneto  di 
Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  1917),  the  previous  instalments  of  which  were 
reviewed  in  these  pages  in  1906  and  1908,^  has  been  delayed  by  the 
war,  by  the  difficulty  of  exporting  the  copies  from  Venice  even  after 
the  war  was  over,  and  by  the  author's  similar  studies  ^  in  the  thirteen 
islands  of  the  lower  Aegean  occupied  by  the  Italians  since  1912.  Even 
now  the  book  is  not  complete,  for  a  final  volume  will  be  needed  for 
the  hydraulic  works,  the  heraldry,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Venetian 
Crete,  which  the  author  has  twice  revisited  since  his  last  publication. 
The  present  volume  contains  three  sections  :  (1)  the  public  buildings, 
(2)  the  Latin  and  Greek  monasteries,  and  (3)  the  private  buildings,  urban 
and  rural,  of  the  Venetian  period.  Like  other  Latin  rulers  of  the  Levant, 
the  Venetians  used  the  remains  of 'Greek  and  Roman  buildings  for  the 
ducal  palace  at  Candia,  where  the  famous  loggia,  erected  by  Francesco 
Morosini,  provveditore  generate  from  1625  to  1628,  used  by  the  Turks  as  an 
arsenal,  and  reproduced  in  the  Venetian  pavilion  of  the  Rome  exhibition  of 
was  the  most  notable  monument  of  their  long  rule.  All  the  upper  part 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  1904  during  the  autonomous  period,  but 
since  the  union  with  Greece  the  Greek  government  has  allowed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building  by  an  Italian  architect.  Dr.  Gerola  mentions  that  the 
oldest  memorial  of  any  single  Venetian  in  Crete  is  the  nameless  inscription, 
still  preserved  at  Canea,  and  intended  to  be  explanatory  of  the  statue  of 
Pasquale  Cicogna,  provveditore  in  1574  and  subsequently  Doge,  which  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  erected.    He  thinks  that  Cicogna's  portrait  in  the 

»  ArUe,  xxi.  370;  xxiii.  772.  ^  Ante,  xxxi.  309. 
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ducal  palace  at  Venice  is  a  reproduction  of  this  statue.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  are  still  remains  of  the  Crutched  Friars'  monastery  at 
Candia,  while  of  the  Greek  religious  houses  the  most  famous  is  that  of 
Arkadion,  the  scene  of  an  act  of  heroism  during  the  insurrection  of  1866-9. 
Many  decorations  of  private  houses  may  be  seen,  used  as  gravestones  in 
the  Moslem  cemetery  at  Candia.  Special  literary  interest  attaches  to  the 
illustration  (p.  263)  of  the  ruined  Villa  da  Molin  at  Alikianou  near  Canea, 
the  traditional  scene  of  Zampelios's  historical  novel  dealing  with  the  insur- 
rection of  1570,  Oi  KprjTLKOL  ydfioi,  one  of  the  few  romances  based  upon  the 
romantic  events  of  Frankish  Greece.  This  volume,  like  its  predecessors, 
is  profusely  illustrated.  W.  M. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Blok's  Willem  de  Eerste  Prins  van  Oranje,  part  i  (Amsterdam  : 
MeulenhofF,  1919),  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  the  Dutch  Historical  Library 
published  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Brugmans.  It  contains  a  number 
of  illustrations  from  contemporary  pictures  and  prints  and  is,  like  other 
volimies  of  this  series,  a  very  attractive-looking  book.  The  author  tells 
us  in  the  preface  that  he  had  long  cherished  the  wish  to  write  the  life  of 
the  founder  of  the  Dutch  state,  and  when  death  prevented  Fruin  from 
imdertaking  the  work  he  felt  that  he  must  himself  do  it.  This  volume 
is  the  first  instalment,  and  carries  the  history  down  to  1572,  when  William, 
with  his  hopes  of  help  from  France  destroyed  by  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  and  his  military  operations  against  Alva  a  disappointing  failure, 
withdrew  to  Holland.  The  narrative  is  delightfully  lucid  and — this  perhaps 
it  can  hardly  help  being — absorbingly  interesting.  The  notes  or  references 
are  all  relegated  to  twenty  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  an  arrangement 
which  may  be  most  convenient  in  a  volume  intended  for  general  reading. 
It  is  very  strictly  a  life  of  William — ^it  contains  little  about  the  history 
of  the  country  generally  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  elucidate  his  actions 
or  views.  There  is  one  omission,  which  at  least  the  foreign  reader  would 
be  glad  to  see  repaired,  a  map  of  the  country  as  it  was  in  William's  day. 
If  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  as  interesting  as  the  first  it  will  make  a 
most  admirable  life  of  William  of  Orange.  H.  L. 

In  De  Road  van  State  nevens  Matthias,  1578-81  (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff, 
1917),  originally  a  Leyden  thesis,  Dr.  J.  C.  H.  De  Pater  presents  a  study 
of  the  powers  and  the  position  of  the  council  which  the  states-general 
appointed  in  1577  to  assist  the  new  governor,  the  Archduke  Matthias. 
Everything  was  anomalous  in  those  years  of  chaos.  The  legitimate 
governor,  Don  John  of  Austria,  had  retired  to  the  south,  powerless  and  in 
disgrace.  It  was  by  the  catholic  and  royalist  party  that  Matthias,  a  cousin 
of  Philip  II,  of  whom  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  prove  acceptable  to  the 
king,  had  been  called  into  the  coimtry,  but  he  had  at  once  fallen  imder  the 
influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  prince  had  also  succeeded  in  getting 
several  of  the  irreconcilable  party  appointed  to  the  coimcil  without  which 
Matthias  was  not  allowed  to  move  a  step.  This  council  was  called  the 
council  of  state,  like  the  old  body  to  which,  along  with  the  governors, 
former  sovereigns  had  delegated  their  powers.   But  it  was  frankly  a  revolu- 
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tionary  body,  appointed  by  the  states-general  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  some  sort  of  unity  to  the  government  during  the  distracted  times 
through  which  the  country  was  passing.  The  states-general,  however, 
defeated  this  very  object  by  continually  interfering  in  the  management  of 
affairs  and  by  holding  the  council  strictly  to  the  very  onerous  conditions 
on  which  Matthias  had  consented  to  accept  the  government.  In  all  these 
respects  this  council  was  the  prototype  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  later 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  symbol  of  centralization,  but  powerless 
in  the  face  of  the  permanent  assembly  of  the  states-general.  Dr.  De  Pater's 
study  is  based  on  researches  in  the  archives  of  The  Hague  and  Brussels  and 
on  the  new  publication  by  Dr.  Japikse  of  the  resolutions  of  the  states- 
general.  P.  Gr. 

Students  of  the  English  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  be 
grateful  to  Professor  Joseph  Quincy  Adams  of  Cornell  University  for  his 
scholarly  reconstitution  of  The  Dramatic  Records  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
{Cornell  Stvdies  in  English)  (New  Haven,  Connecticut  :  Yale  University 
Press  ;  London  :  Milford,  1917).  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  youngest  brother 
of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  of  George  Herbert,  exercised 
the  office  of  master  of  the  revels  from  1623  to  1642  and  again  from  1660 
till  his  death  in  1673,  though  after  the  Restoration  his  extensive  claims  to 
regulate  the  theatre  were  subject  to  disputes  not  encountered  in  his  earlier 
times.  Herbert's  Office-book,  with  its  invaluable  material  for  the  history 
of  the  drama,  remained  during  the  eighteenth  century  at  what  had  been 
Sir  Henry  Herbert's  house  at  Ribbesford  near  Bewdley,  lying  in  the  same 
chest  with  his  brother  Edward's  famous  Autobiography.  Both  originals 
have  disappeared.  Fortunately  the  Office-book  was  used  and  largely 
quoted  by  Chalmers  and  Malone,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  for  Mr.  Adams 
practically  to  put  it  together  again  from  the  statements  which  those 
scholars  took  from  it  or  based  upon  it.  Other  documents  relating  to 
his  office,  and  especially  to  his  disputes  with  D'Avenant  and  with  Killi- 
grew's  actors  after  the  Restoration,  were  also  kept  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
These,  which  were  printed  by  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  1870,  are  now 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Adams.  In  a  valuable  introduction  Mr.  Adams,  building 
on  the  work  of  Professor  Feuillerat  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  traces  the 
history  of  the  office  of  the  revels  under  Herbert's  administration.  Its 
powers  and  emoluments  are  alike  surprising.  Herbert's  fee  for  reading 
and  licensing  a  play  for  performance  was  at  first  £1,  but  after  1632  for 
a  new  play  £2.  He  sometimes  noted  that  he  had  had  '  profane ness '  or 
*  dangerous  matter  '  removed,  while  on  one  occasion  he  had  a  play  burnt 
for  ribaldry  and  still  charged  his  £2.  From  1606  the  office  of  the  revels 
had  claimed  the  right  to  license  plays  not  merely  for  acting,  but  for 
printing.  For  a  time  the  right  lapsed,  but  between  1628  and  1637 
Sir  Henry  or  his  deputy  licensed  every  play  after  it  had  been  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  Register.  This  power  in  1638  was  resigned  to  Laud's 
new  censors.  Herbert  claimed  the  right  even  to  license  poetry  not  of 
a  dramatic  nature.  Before  erecting  or  taking  a  playhouse,  a  licence  had 
also  to  be  obtained  from  the  master  of  the  revels.  Herbert's  reward  here 
was  two  benefit  performances  yearly  (afterwards  valued  at  £40)  or  a  share 
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in  the  profits.  In  addition  to  his  wages,  Herbert  made  more  money  by 
granting  licences  to  musicians  and  keepers  of  miscellaneous  shows,  as 
well  as  by  granting  dispensations  for  performances  in  Lent.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  pages  of  his  brother's  Autobiography 
that  he  *  attained  to  a  great  fortune '  and  '  became  dexterous  in  the  ways 
of  the  Court,  as  having  gotten  much  by  it ' ;  nor,  again,  that  his  last  years 
were  embittered  by  increasing  opposition  to  his  exactions.  Mr.  Adams's 
admirable  book  contains  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry,  a  facsimile  of  his  signed 
licence  from  a  manuscript  of  a  play  of  Massinger's,  and  an  index. 
He  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  a  second  volume  of  M.  Feuillerat's 
Documents  was  issued  by  the  Louvain  printing-house  immediately  before 
the  outbreak  of  war — which  was  so  soon  followed  by  the  burning  of  the 
printing  house  and  its  contents.  On  p.  10,  in  the  extract  from  Chalmers, 
•  Oxford  '  should  surely  be  *  Orford  '.  G.  C.  M.  S. 

The  pious  industry  of  the  Quaker  historian  finds  expression  in 
Dr.  T.  Sharpless's  Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  (New 
York :  Macmillan,  1919).  If  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the 
publishers'  claim  that  '  taken  together  the  sketches  constitute  a  com- 
prehensive story  of  the  Quaker  colony  ',  we  may  freely  admit  that  the 
accounts  of  the  two  Lloyds,  of  James  Logan,  John  Kinsey,  Isaac  Norris. 
and  James  Pemberton  break  new  ground  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
William  Penn  and  John  Dickinson  played  more  leading  parts  in  American 
history  ;  and  the  essays  devoted  to  them  are,  therefore,  of  somewhat 
less  interest ;  though  in  the  one  on  Dickinson  Dr.  Sharpless  has  been 
able  to  prove  by  contemporary  letters  the  fact,  long  in  doubt,  that 
Dickinson  was  not  at  any  time  a  regular  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

H.  E.  E. 

In  The  French  Refugees  at  the  Cape  (Cape  Town  :  The  Cape  Times,  1919) 
Mr.  Colin  Graham  Botha,  of  the  Cape  Archives,  gives  a  careful  accoimt  of 
the  arrival  of  the  refugees  and  their  settlement.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
book,  after  a  sketch  of  the  colony  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  deals  with  their  fortimes  and  treatment  by  the  local  government 
and  by  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Netherlands 
(the  Seventeen).  The  latter  part  consists  of  lists  of  settlers  with  biographi- 
cal notes  and  reprints  of  registers  and  other  documents.  Of  the  list  the 
author  remarks, '  None  but  those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  framing 
such  a  list  can  appreciate  the  laboiu*  expended.  Every  conceivable  class 
of  record  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  inquiry  was  examined.' 
The  remark  is  evidently  justified,  and  the  whole  book  shows  every  sign  of 
careful  and  elaborate  research.  As  dealing  with  what  the  author  calls  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa  it  possesses  a  general  interest,  while  to  those  who  have  a  local 
and  personal  interest  in  the  subject  it  should  be  of  very  great  value. 

H.  L. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  Mr.  Septimus  Rivington's  The 
Publishing   Family    of  Rivington   (London :     Rivington,    1919).     This 
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family  has  held  a  prominent  and  honom'able  place  in  the  publishing 
business  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  but  there  is  little  in  the  book 
which  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Review.  All  lovers  of  books,  however, 
will  be  glad  to  read  what  is  said  here  on  the  history  of  publishing  in 
England,  on  its  long-enduring  combination  with  retail  bookselling,  on 
book-auctions,  and  especially  on  the  system  of  publication  by  shares 
subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  trade.  Attention,  too,  may  be  invited 
to  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  author's  grandfather,  who,  as  one 
of  the  London  Military  Association,  helped  to  ensure  order  at  the  execu- 
tions of  the  condemned  rioters  of  1780  and  at  the  trial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon.  W.  H. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  has  not  only  a  considerable  experience 
of  public  life,  but  also  a  practised  and  versatile  pen,  so  that,  in  dealing 
with  an  historical  theme,  he  knows  how  to  interest  his  readers  and  how 
to  throw  into  clear  relief  his  interpretation  of  complicated  events.  His 
BoUnghroJce  and  Walpole  (London  :  Fisher  Unwin,  1919)  is  a  double 
biographical  essay,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  social  development 
of  the  British  Isles  in  the  times  of  these  two  statesmen,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  a  survey  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Only  printed  sources  have  been  used  in  its  composition,  and 
this  is  in  a  way  unfortunate,  because  the  author's  keen  insight  and 
controversial  temper  have  led  him  to  question  some  accepted  or  tradi- 
tional views,  such  as  that  of  Macaulay  and  Burnet  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ministry  in  1694,  but  yet  he  is  unable  to  give  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  his  own.  In  this  instance  he  says  that  William  III  acted  as  he 
did  '  for  reasons  not  now  to  be  ascertained  '.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  make  the  lack  of  original  research  or  its  one  or  two  very  small  lapses 
from  accuracy  serious  grounds  of  criticism  against  this  robust  and  useful 
book.  L. 

The  fifty-second  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (1919)  contains  a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Storrer 
in  illustration  of  the  series  of  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  opera- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  during  the  years  1739-41  of  Vice- Admiral 
Edward  Vernon.  H.  E.  E. 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Wallace  has  done  a  useful  work  in  editing,  with  an 
excellent  introduction,  The  Maseres  Letters,  1766-1768  {University  of 
Toronto  Studies  in  History  and  Economics,  Toronto,  1919).  These  letters 
were  found  amongst  the  Hardwicke  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have, 
apparently,  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  on  Canadian  history. 
Maseres  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  in  many  of  these  letters  he  covers 
ground  dealt  with  in  his  various  publications.  Still,  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
words,  '  They  throw  light  on  some  obscure  passages  in  the  politics  of 
that  time ;  and  they  serve  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  Maseres'  very  interesting 
personality.'  One  need  not  agree  with  his  judgements  on  men  or  measures ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  this  honest,  industrious, 
prejudiced,  good-hearted  Huguenot.  H.  E.  E. 
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In  the  third  volume  of  The  Quest  and  Occupation  of  Tahiti  hy  Emissaries 
of  Spain,  during  the  years  1772-1776  (London  :  Hakluyt  Society,  1919), 
Mr.  Bolton  Glanvill  Corney  gives  an  English  translation  of  the  diary  of 
MAximo  Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Limeuo  who,  having  sailed  to  Tahiti  and 
back  in  1772-3  as  a  marine  in  the  frigate  Aguila,  was  sent  again  to  that 
island  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru  in  1774-5.  The  Spaniards  were  alone  on 
the  island,  among  the  natives,  unsupported  by  any  fleet  and  thus  '  with  no 
other  refuge  than  God  and  our  own  conduct ',  so  that  the  diary  is  invalu- 
able as  a  record  of  native  life  and  as  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Cook 
and  the  other  early  travellers.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  his  usual 
excellent  thoroughness.  He  has  been  lucky  in  *  finds  '.  One  of  these  is 
the  old  Tahitian  mystic  bowl  which  he  has  rediscovered  at  Madrid,  and 
to  him  we  owe  excellent  illustrations  and  the  supplementary  papers  with 
which  this  book  is  enriched.  A.  F.  S. 

A  collection  of  letters  written  between  February  1777  and  December 
1782  by  Beaumarchais  to  his  agent,  Theveneau  de  Francy,  is  edited  by 
M.  Jules  Marsan  under  the  title  Beaumarchais  et  les  Affaires  d'Amerique 
(Paris  :  Champion,  1919).  It  is  intended  to  supplement  Lomenie's  Beau- 
marchais et  son  Temps,  and  M.  Marsan  has  added  to  the  letters  the  minimum 
running  commentary  needed.  Beaumarchais  had  a  double  share  in  making 
the  French  Revolution  ;  by  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  he  brought  the  old  order 
in  France  into  contempt,  and  by  the  assistance  he  organized  for  the 
American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence  he  hastened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  French  government.  In  these  letters  he  is  seen  in  his 
capacity  as  man  of  affairs  rather  than  as  author,  sending  men  and  muni- 
tions to  America,  discussing  ship-construction,  complaining  that  the  king 
of  France  and  the  congress  of  America  both  owe  him  money,  scribbling 
to  Francy  denunciations  of  his  opponents,  resolutions  to  persist  in  his 
course.  Beaumarchais  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  more  than  a  mere 
watchmaker's  son  with  ambitions  ;  if  he  had  cared  only  for  his  own 
interests  he  would  not  have  committed  himself  as  deeply  as  he  did  to  the 
support  of  the  revolted  colonies.  His  expenses  were  never  fully  repaid  ; 
in  1807  his  heirs  received  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstand- 
ing claim.  The  letters  are  well  edited,  and  should  prove  usefiil  for  the 
study  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  E.  M.  W. 

M.  Henri  Welschinger's  book,  Les  Martyrs  de  Septemhre  (Paris  :  Victor 
Lecoffre,  1919),  forms  one  of  a  series  called  Les  Saints  and  is  written  in 
support  of  the  arguments,  already  brought  before  a  special  committee, 
for  the  beatification  of  the  213  priests  who  perished  in  the  September 
massacres.  M.  Welschinger  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he  is  dealing  only 
with  the  prisons  of  the  Abbaye,  the  Carmes,  St.-Firmin,  and  La  Force, 
where  the  priests  had  been  sent,  and  that  they  were  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  1,400  victims  who  were  murdered  in  Paris  alone  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  book  that  he  should  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  September  massacres  were  an  outbreak  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, in  short  a  second  St.  Bartholomew.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  priests  were  asked  by  their  murderers  whether  they  had  taken 
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the  oath  of  conformity  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
tends that,  because  they  had  refused,  believing  that  to  do  so  '  c'etait 
accepter  la  mine  du  culte  catholique  et  du  sacerdoce  ',  and  having  been 
imprisoned  for  their  refusal  and  perished  with  the  other  occupants  of 
the  prisons,  they  were  therefore  martyrs,  both  in  will  and  in  deed,  to 
their  faith.  This  may  be  so.  But  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
asked,  '  Have  you  taken  the  oath  ? '  was  not  '  Are  you  a  good  Catholic  ?  ' 
but  '  Are  you  one  of  those  reactionaries  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
enemy  on  the  frontiers  ?  '  M.  Welschinger  would  probably  admit  that 
any  priest  found  in  the  prisons  on  2  September  1792  for  whatever  cause 
would  have  perished  whether  he  had  taken  the  oath  or  not.         M.  A.  P. 

The  late  Mark  Hovell's  Chartist  Movement  (Manchester  :  University 
Press,  1918)  has  been  completed  from  a  rough  draft  left  by  the  author, 
who  fell  in  the  war,  by  Professor  Tout.  The  editor  expresses  the  hope 
'  that  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  work  was  too  good  to  put  aside  ' 
and  that  it  will  be  received  '  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  a  great  subject '.  His  hope  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hovell's  work 
is  much  the  best  thing  about  Chartism  in  English,  and,  had  the  author 
survived  to  give  it  its  final  form,  it  would  probably  have  excelled  the  book 
with  which  one  most  naturally  compares  it,  M.  Dolleans's  Chartisme,^ 
for  its  young  author  had,  in  some  ways,  more  economic  insight  than  his 
competitor  ;  he  had  real  historical  scholarship  and  the  great  advantage 
of  a  first-hand  familiarity  with  the  industrial  environment  of  his  subject. 
Insight  is  shown  in  every  chapter.  As  a  Lancashire  man  Hovell  saw 
clearly  the  differences  between  the  north  and  London,  and  as  an  historian 
he  could  trace  them  to  their  true  causes.  His  chapter  on  the  '  Anti- 
capitalist  Economics'  is  remarkably  just  and  balanced.  The  occasional 
introduction  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  people  and  movements  unex- 
plained is  no  doubt  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  book  has  come  into  being. 
Particularly  good  is  the  chapter  called  '  The  Agitation  against  the  New 
Poor  Law ',  a  most  necessary  section  as  every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  Chartist  oratory  knows.  The  narrative  chapters  are  clear  and 
supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  illustrative  material.  One  feels  through- 
out that  yet  another  true  historian  has  been  lost  to  England.  The 
bibliography,  which  Mr.  Hovell  had  not  finished,  is  just  a  little  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  neither  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject  nor 
a  list  of  those  books  which  Mr.  Hovell  used.  It  omits,  or  through  mis- 
description appears  to  omit,  one  book  and  three  parliamentary  papers 
quoted  in  foot-notes  and  two  books  quoted  in  the  text  (pp.  23  n.,  38, 39  n., 
81  n.,  82).  Its  method  of  entering  parliamentary  papers  is  not  quite 
clear.  Any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  originals  would  find  it  hard  to  decide 
what  and  how  many  reports  this  entry  covers  :  '  1843.  Vol.  xiii.  First 
Keport  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission  and  Children's  Employment 
Commission  (Keport  on  Trades  and  Manufactures).'  J.  H.  C. 

Professor  C.  D.  Hazen  has  incorporated  in  Fifty  Years  of  Europe, 
1870-1919  (London  :   Bell,  1919)  much  of  his  earlier  Europe  since  1815  ^ 

'  See  ante,  xxix.  389.  ^  See  ante,  xxvi,  634. 
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with  amplifications  and  additional  chapters.  The  late  war  is  described 
with  vivid  force,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  an  American's  judgement 
that  in  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line  in  October  1918  '  the  British 
achieved  perhaps  the  greatest  victory  in  their  history  '.  The  book  is 
good  reading.  The  description  of  the  Kaiser  as  emperor  of  Grermany 
(pp.  49,  414)  is,  of  course,  inexact ;  and  the  statement  on  p.  201  that 
'  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  were  formally  declared  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire  in  1915 '  is  unfounded.  A  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over 
Egypt  on  18  December  1914,  and  a  new  sultan  (not  a  new  khedive,  as 
here  stated)  was  appointed.  The  Sudan  remains  what  it  was  before— 
an  Anglo-Egyptian  dependency.  G.  B.  H. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Expansion  of  Europe  (London  :  Bell,  1919) 
Mr.  W.  C.  Abbott  announces  '  what  is,  in  effect,  a  new  synthesis  of  modern 
history  '.  For  English  readers  his  two  large  and  admirably  illustrated 
volumes  will  seem  to  differ  from  other  general  histories  of  Europe  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  mainly  in  the 
greater  amount  of  space  that  is  devoted  to  affairs  outside  Europe  and  to 
the  economic  and  social  groundwork  of  the  political  development.  They 
do  not  contain  the  results  of  new  researches,  nor,  except  for  this  redistribu- 
tion of  interest,  any  new  interpretations  of  known  facts.  They  are,  how- 
ever, well  planned  and  so  written  as  to  attract  and  keep  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  There  is  a  full  list  of  books  at  the  end,  with  short  comments 
which  should  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  for  guidance  in  their  reading. 

M. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  of  Judicial  Settlements  of  Controversies 
between  States  of  the  American  Union,  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott 
(New  York :  Oxford  University  Press)  ;  also  an  analysis  of  these 
cases  by  the  same,  in  one  volume.  As  one  might  expect  from  its 
learned  editor,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  has  here  given  us  an  admirable 
compilation  of  law  reports  in  all  important  American  cases  in  which 
disputes  between  state  and  state,  or  the  state  and  individuals,  are  con- 
cerned. Lawyers  will  be  glad  to  have  gathered  together  in  this  convenient 
fashion  cases  which,  otherwise,  they  have  to  dig  out  from  numerous 
reports.  International  lawyers  will  agree  with  Dr.  Scott  that  we  have  here 
analogies  worth  studying  when  we  turn  to  think  about  international 
arbitration.  The  historian  will  find  in  the  two  thousand  five  himdred 
pages  of  these  works  many  names  that  arouse  dramatic  associations  or 
indicate  great  issues  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  ;  such 
names  as  Marshall,  Webster,  Taney,  Choate,  and  others.  Dr.  Scott's 
analysis  says  always  the  right  thing  and  says  it  succinctly  and  with 
lucidity.    There  is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  printing  or  the  paper.     N. 

The  New  Eastern  Europe  by  Mr.  Ralph  Butler  (London :  Longmans, 
1919)  consists  of  six  recent  review  articles  with  an  introduction  and 
a  chapter  on  the  New  Balticum.  '  Europe  '  is  used  in  the  Russian  sense, 
so  that  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lettland,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine 
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rank  as  '  eastern  '.  Mr.  Butler's  special  interest  appears  to  lie  in  the  centre 
of  his  field  rather  than  in  its  extremities,  and  in  politics  rather  than  in 
history.  He  leaves  German  and  even  Polish  untranslated,  but  explains 
Mazeppa ;  declares  that  the  Estli  movement  has  proceeded  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  Lett ;  and  even  states  that  before  the  war  there  were  no 
sources  of  information  in  English  at  all  on  Lithuania  and  the  three  races 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Minor  inconsistencies  are  likely  to  arise  in 
a  work  thus  written,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Herr  Erzberger  all 
things  to  all  men  in  one  place,  the  stormy  petrel  of  politics  in  another, 
and  absent  from  the  index.  Mr.  Butler's  essays  have  the  rare  advantage, 
in  relation  particularly  to  Poland,  of  being  written  with  Uving  interest  and 
personal  familiarity  and  yet  with  dispassionate  judgement.  He  finds, 
for  example,  the  Poles  infinitely  the  most  attractive  of  the  peoples  of 
eastern  Europe,  the  only  one  in  whose  composition  there  is  included 
that  subtle  differentia  which  marks  off  the  '  big  '  nation  from  the  '  small '. 
Yet  their  political  capacity  is,  as  it  were,  negative.  They  seem  unable  to 
develop  their  own  strength.  To-day  they  are  free  to  rebuild  their  fallen 
state,  yet  they  sit  disputing  amid  the  ruins  whether  they  shall  ally  them- 
selves with  Babylon  or  with  the  Mede,  while  their  trumpeters  and  shawm- 
players  march  in  procession  to  all  the  cities  of  Philistia  to  proclaim,  when 
their  greatness  is  re-established,  how  great  that  greatness  will  be.  Such 
is  the  writer's  style  throughout,  informing,  stimulating,  perhaps  exas- 
perating, but  achieving  a  distinguished  book  which,  owing  to  the 
author's  courage  in  reprinting  just  what  he  wrote  at  successive  stages 
of  the  war,  ranks  also  as  a  document  of  value.  W.  F.  K. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Laski  describes  his  Authority  in  the  Modern  State 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut :  Yale  University  Press,  1919)  as  a  sequel  to  his 
earlier  book  on  the  problem  of  sovereignty.  Like  that  earlier  work,  it  con- 
sists partly  of  a  theoretical  discussion  and  partly  of  special  studies  on  the 
questions  with  which  particular  writers  are  most  closely  associated.  In  the 
present  volume  we  have  such  studies  of  Bonald,  together  with  his  disciples 
in  traditionalism,  Brunetiere,  Bourget,  and  others  ;  of  Lamennais,  with 
an  appendix  on  Tyrrell ;  of  Royer-Collard  ;  and  of  the  recent  history  of 
administrative  syndicalism  in  France.  In  each  case  the  main  points  on 
which  the  given  writers  or  groups  insist  are  clearly  and  sympathetically 
stated,  while  the  criticism,  which  is  often  eloquent  in  expression,  is  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  wide-minded  believer  in  democratic  liberty. 
But  after  all  it  is  easier  to  show  why  other  people  are  wrong,  or  that  certain 
suggested  solutions  are  impossible,  than  to  give  a  reasoned  theory  of  the 
state  which  is  not  open  to  equally  serious  objections.  Consequently  the 
reader  will  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  fii-st  essay  in  the  book, 
which  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  right  position  of  authority  in 
the  modern  state.  Here  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  are  largely 
negative.  There  is  some  valid  criticism  of  the  conception  of  an  omni- 
potent state  ;  a  good  deal  of  reproof  is  addressed  to  lawyers,  which  is 
also  valid  if  the  lawyers  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  legal  and 
the  political  sovereign.  Much  is  said  about  the  failure  of  the  state  to 
promote  the  good  life  :  this  is  perfectly  true,   but  it  testifies  to  the  high 
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ideal  which  the  supporters  of  this  view  have  set  before  them,  and  it  serves 
chiefly  to  warn  those  supporters  (a  warning  which  Christians  and  other 
idealists  frequently  require)  that  they  had  better  avoid  language  which 
seems  to  confuse  their  achievement  and  their  ideal.  The  claims  of  other 
associations  besides  the  state  are  effectively  presented.  But  those  readers 
who  feel  in  the  most  agreement  with  all  these  points,  and  who  have  long 
experienced  doubts  about  the  theory  of  the  state  of  which  Professor 
Bosanquet  is  the  most  effective  exponent,  may  yet  feel  far  from  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Laski,  any  more  than  M.  Duguit,  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  that 
anarchy,  of  the  danger  of  which  he  is  well  aware.  Mr.  Laski's  projected 
volume  on  the  conciliar  movement  would  be  welcome,  for  Dr.  Figgis  has 
taught  us  that  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  still 
more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Mr.  Laski  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  work 
on  the  theory  of  the  state  :  for  no  amount  of  negative  criticism  can 
replace  a  positive  and  constructive  theory.  It  will  be  fairer  to  him  to  wait 
until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  views  on  a  larger  scale 
before  expressing  an  opinion  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  bridging  the  gaps 
which  careful  students,  however  great  their  wish  to  be  convinced,  still  find 
in  the  construction  erected  by  M.  Duguit.  0. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Annales  de  Bretqgne  (Rennes  :  Plihon 
et  Hommay)  has  managed  to  continue  its  issues  with  reasonable  regularity. 
Between  November  1914  and  April  1919  it  has  issued  volumes  xxx- 
xxxiii,  each  consisting  of  the  usual  four  parts,  which  are  not  much  less 
in  bulk  than  what  was  normal  before  the  troubles  began.  As  usual,  the 
more  important  contributions  consist  of  long  series  of  articles,  big 
enough  to  make  a  book,  and  destined,  no  doubt  in  many  cases,  to  be 
republished  separately  on  their  completion,  and  in  one  case  at  least 
already  so  reissued.  Among  those  deserving  to  be  specially  noted  are 
two  anonymous  articles  in  volume  xxx,  parts  1  and  2,  called  '  Origines 
bretonnes',  which  are,  however,  in  fact  limited  to  a  study  of  a  psalter  of 
English  origin,  preserved  at  Rennes,  on  which  a  sixteenth-century  abbot 
of  Saint-Jacut  has  inscribed  a  local  calendar,  and  to  an  examination 
of  the  life  of  Saint  Samson.  In  volume  xxx,  part  4,  are  other  anonymous 
studies,  perhaps  by  the  same  author,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  '  Le 
schisme  breton  et  I'eglise  de  Dol  au  milieu  du  ix^  siecle  '.  It  is  followed 
in  the  three  succeeding  volumes  by  a  series  of  studies  of  the  bishopric 
of  Dol,  '  la  metropole  de  Bretagne  '  until  Innocent  III  summarily  and 
finally  subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  In 
eight  elaborate  articles  the  history  of  the  see  of  Dol,  the  organization  of 
the  chapter,  and  the  lists  of  its  bishops  are  traced  from  their  shadowy 
beginnings  down  to  the  execution  of  the  last  refugee  bishop  in  1795. 
The  remarkable  parallelisms  between  the  history  of  Dol  and  that  of 
St.  Davids  make  these  learned  papers  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  South  Wales.  In  volume  xxx 
M.  F.  Quessette  concludes  a  study,  begun  in  volume  xxv,  of  '  L'ad- 
ministration  financiere  en  Bretagne  de  1689  a  1715 ',  and  M.  S.  Canal's 
elaborate  treatise  on  'Les  origines  de  I'intendance  de  Bretagne ',  begun  in 
volume  xxvi,  is  continued  in  volume  xxx,  parts  2,  3,  4,  to  its  conclusion. 
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M.  Bernard,  in  volumes  xxx  to  xxxiii,  writes  an  interesting  study  of 
Brest  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  map  showing  that  Brest,  including 
Recouvrance,  was  already  a  town  of  20,000  people,  mainly  engaged  in 
the  royal  navy  and  its  arsenals.  In  volumes  xxxi  and  xxxii  M.  B.  Pocquet 
du  Haut-Jusse  studies  '  La  vie  temporelle  des  communautes  de  femmes 
a  Rennes  au  xvii^  et  au  xviii®  siecle.'  In  '  Le  gouvernement  de  la  Bretagne 
sous  la  duchesse  Anne '  (vol.  xxxii),  M.  L.  Maitre  shows  that  all  acts  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  duchy  were  exercised  by  her  husband  Charles  VIII,  and 
that  Louis  XII,  though  to  a  less  extent,  followed  his  example  when,  by 
marrying  his  widow,  he  also  secured  control  of  Brittany.  Yet  the  two 
kings  respected  the  principles  of  the  Breton  constitution  and  allowed 
their  wife  to  be  more  than  a  nominal  duchess,  since  in  her  household  and 
in  her  sympathies  she  was  able  to  keep  up  the  Breton  traditions  to  which 
she  was  devoted.  Details  of  Anne's  household  are  appended.  The  late 
M.  J.  Allenou's  unfinished  study  of  the  church  of  Dol  and  its  estates, 
contained  in  volumes  xxxii  and  xxxiii,  has  also  been  separately  published, 
and  its  value  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Round.^  M.  L.  Dubreuil  writes  in 
volumes  xxxii  and  xxxiii  studies  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  Joseph 
le  Normant  de  Kergre  and  Jean  Marie  Baudouin  de  Maisonblanche, 
and  M.  P.  Viard  examines  in  volumes  xxxii  and  xxxiii  '  Les  subsistances 
en  Ille-et-Vilaine  sous  le  Consulat  et  le  Premier  Empire  '.  T.  F.  T. 

Three  contributions  deserve  notice  in  the  last  four  numbers  of 
the  Annates  du  Midi  (Toulouse  :  Privat,  1917-18).  In  nos.  115  and 
116  Professor  J.  Calmette  studies  the  siege  of  Toulouse  by  the  Normans 
in  862,  criticizing  the  incidental  discussion  of  this  obscure  event  by 
M,  F.  Lot  and  still  more  by  M.  L.  Levillain.  He  claims  to  have  brought 
out  the  sequence  and  meaning  of  the  facts  in  a  clearer  and  more  coherent 
order.  In  nos.  117  and  118  M.  F.  Pasquier  publishes  a  full-sized  facsimile  of 
an  interesting  charter  of  Berengar,  count  of  Barcelona  in  1023,  along  with  a 
transliteration  and  an  exposition.  It  is  the  sale  of  the  castle  of  Castelviel 
near  Rosas.  Its  diplomatic  is  interesting  ;  it  is  dated  15  Kal.  Sept.  in  the 
27th  year  of  Robert  king  of  the  French.  The  composition,  handwriting, 
and  business-like  method  of  the  document  show  that  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  secretarial  work  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona  was  extremely 
well  executed.  There  is  no  seal,  and  last  among  the  numerous  signa 
is  that  of  '  Poncii  cognomento  Bonifilii,  clerici  et  iudicis,  qui  hoc  scrips! 
et  subscripsi '.  In  the  same  issue  M.  J.  Regne  prints  an  interesting  letter 
in  Proven5al  in  which  Count  John  of  Armagnac,  constrained  by  the 
citizens  of  Toulouse,  who  had  revolted  against  a  poll-tax  in  1357,  remits 
the  unpopular  impost  and  promises  to  pardon  the  insurgents.  Unluckily 
for  the  Toulousains,  the  count  immediately  escaped  from  their  hands 
and  at  once  threw  over  his  sacred  promises.  The  document  is  a  good 
example  of  complete  submission,  too  complete  perhaps  to  last.  Arma- 
gnac's  attitude,  both  in  his  surrender  and  in  his  breach  of  faith,  is  substan- 
tially on  all  fours  with  that  of  his  rival  Edward  III  when  he  accepted  and 
then  repudiated  the  proposals  of  the  parliament  of  1341.  T.  F.  T. 

*  Ante,  xxxiii.  260-1. 
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In  Les  Marquis  FranQais  (Paris  :  Champion,  1919)  Baron  Henry  de 
Woelmont  makes  an  attempt,  and  a  careful  one,  to  give  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  families  in  France  having  the  right  to  the  title  of  marquis. 
This  right  came  in  a  good  many  ways,  foiir  of  which  were  (1)  by 
possession  of  lands  erected  into  a  marquisate  before  1789,  or  confirmed 
thereafter,  (2)  by  collation  without  a  fief  by  letters  patent,  or  (3)  recog- 
nition by  such,  (4)  from  foreign  titles  authorized  and  permitted  by 
letters  patent.  There  were  also  those  titles  recognized  at  court,  and 
those  assumed  by  eldest  sons  of  French  ducal  families.  Besides  these 
are  the  foreign  titles  assumed  but  never  authorized,  and  the  *  Titres 
de  pure  fantaisie  '.  It  is  a  book  that  has  a  certain  historic  interest  and  is 
obviously  a  labour  of  love.  A.  F.  S. 

Mr.  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  F.K.S.,  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  entitled 
Ireland  the  Outpost  (Oxford  :  University  Press,  1919)  shows  how  the  history 
of  Ireland  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  various  parts,  has  been  largely  conditioned 
by  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  in  relation  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  diversified  geological  formation.  He  sketches  the  life-history  of 
the  island  crust  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  he  shows  himself  fairly 
abreast  of  the  latest  speculations  concerning  the  ethnic  relations  of  its 
successive  invaders.  The  reader  will  find  many  features  of  Irish  history 
illumined  by  '  the  inexorable  facts  of  Nature  ',  but  Mr.  Cole  does  not  press 
the  modern  political  inference.  He  is  content  to  say  :  *  The  gate  of  Ireland 
is  at  DubUn,  and  the  gate  stands  open  to  the  dawn.  Westward  stretch 
the  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  ;  eastward  lie  the  friendly  and  the  narrow  seas.' 

G.  H.  0. 

In  Collections  for  a  History  of  Staffordshire  (London  :  Harrison,  1919), 
the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society  atones  for  the  belated  issue  of 
its  volume  for  1917  by  the  substantial  value  of  its  contents.  This  large 
volume,  which  is  the  work  of  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  society,  Colonel 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  forms  the  beginning  of  a  really  considerable  undertaking 
which  is  to  set  out,  parliament  by  parliament  and  man  by  man,  all  that 
is  on  record  as  to  the  lives  and  doings  of  Staffordshire  members  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  called  Staffordshire  Parliamentary  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day,  and  the  present  instalment  ranges  '  from  1213 
to  1603 '.  In  a  breezy  preface  the  author  lays  down  what  to  some  may 
seem  rather  ancient  doctrine,  namely  that  the  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  parliament.  He  is  inspired  by  ]\Ir.  J.  H.  Round  to  make  it 
his  business  to  link  up  the  records  of  Staffordshire,  so  far  as  may  be,  with 
the  general  history  of  the  nation.  He  is  fortunate  in  having  to  his  hand 
the  great  store  of  material  which  the  Salt  Society  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished. He  is  also  lucky  in  having  had  substantial  help  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
Pink  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven,  two  of  our  best  experts  in  all  the 
niinutiae,  personal  and  local,  of  parliamentary  history.  The  result,  a  work 
of  which  the  society  and  its  editor  may  well  be  proud,  ought  to  command 
a  far  wider  publicity  than  the  scanty  roll  of  barely  more  than  two  hundred 
members  seems  to  suggest.  Colonel  Wedgwood's  point  of  view  is  frankly 
modern,  but  he  seldom  goes  wrong  even  in  dealing  with  the  medieval 
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portion  of  his  subject.  His  introduction  is  wide  in  scope  and  generally- 
precise  in  its  information.  The  occasional  slips  are  very  few  and  trivial. 
Lettice  Knowles  was  not  Lady  Leicester  in  1566  but  after  1578,  and 
'  Protestants '  in  1541  were  not  returned  to  parliament  but  burnt  at  the 
stake.  '  Baron '  as  a  title  of  nobility  comes  into  these  pages  earlier  than 
it  does  in  authentic  history,  though  the  fault  is  a  venial  one  to  the 
historian  of  the  county  which  had  in  the  '  barons  of  Stafford '  an  early  real 
case  of  baron  used  as  a  grade  of  rank.  But  the  numerous  biographies  are 
carefully  done  and  very  illuminative.  Practically  every  knight  of  the  shire 
has  his  allotted  niche  ;  only  some  borough  members  elude  the  researches 
of  the  author  and  his  collaborators.  Incidentally  the  book  throws  light 
on  problems  that  extend  far  beyond  Staffordshire,  as  for  instance  the  slow 
disappearance  of  the  social  gulf  between  the  burgess  and  the  knight  of  the 
shire  and  the  possible  effects  produced  by  the  willingness  of  the  gentry  to 
sit  as  borough  members  on  the  nature  of  the  borough  constituencies.  The 
claims  of  the  steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  return  one  member  for 
certain  boroughs  within  duchy  influence  raises  some  interesting  points, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Beaven's  and  Mr.  Pink's  notes  are  decidedly  valuable. 
There  is  a  good  index,  and  an  improved  reproduction  of  E.  Bowen's  county 
map  of  1747.  T.  F.  T. 

Under  the  title  of  Slavic  Europe,  a  Selected  Bibliography  in  the  Western 
European  Languages  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts  :  Harvard  University 
Press,  1918),  Dr.  R.  J.  Kerner,  of  the  university  of  Missouri,  has  compiled 
a  serviceable  catalogue  dealing  with  the  Slavs  in  general,  and  the  Russians, 
Poles,  the  other  Slavs  in  the  German  empire,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the 
southern  Slavs,  including  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  it  contains  no  works  in 
Slavonic  languages,  except  a  certain  number  of  transliterated  titles,  mostly 
of  bibliographical  treatises,  and,  save  in  a  few  cases,  mentions  no  books 
published  after  1914.  It  does  not  always  give  the  latest  and  best  editions  ; 
e.g.  Nikephoros  Patriarches,  a  valuable  authority  for  early  Bulgarian 
history,  has  long  been  published  in  the  Teubner  series,  so  that  the  Bonn 
edition  has  been  superseded.  There  are  also  now  a  seventh  edition  of 
Driault's  history  of  the  eastern  question  and  new  editions  of  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  on  Montenegro  and  JakSid's  book  on  modern  Serbian  history, 
while  Professor  Pavle  Popovid's  handbook  on  the  history  of  Jugoslav 
literature  has  been  omitted.  '  Chindina  '  (no.  165)  should  be  '  Chiudina  ', 
and  is  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  book  on  Montenegrin  history  cited 
further  on  (no.  4229.  2).  The  bibliography  is  well  arranged  and  clearly 
printed.  W.  M. 

Mr.  William  Foster,  CLE.,  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records, 
has  given  us  in  his  Guide  to  the  India  Office  Records,  1600-1858  (London  : 
India  Office,  1919),  a  well-arranged  and  most  useful  handbook  to  the 
immense  mass  of  India  Office  records.  Burke  once  said  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  they  obliged  their  servants  '  to  a  minuteness  and 
strictness  of  register,  and  to  a  regularity  of  correspondence,  which  no 
state  has  ever  used  in  the  same  degree  with  regard  to  its  public  ministers 
-  .  .  the  Company's  government  is  a  government  of  writing — a  government 
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of  record  '.  Hence  documents  of  every  kind,  '  in  a  progression  from  the 
lowest  councils  to  the  highest  presidency,  are  ordered  to  be  transmitted, 
duplicate  and  triplicate,  by  every  ship  that  sails  to  Europe  '.  Mr.  Foster 
in  his  introduction  quotes  the  saying  of  Grant  Duff  that  *  the  records  of 
the  East  India  Company's  governments  in  India  are  probably  the  best 
historical  materials  in  the  world  '.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  they  are  also, 
it  may  be  added,  voluminous  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  any  historical 
inquirer — unless  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  guidance 
as  this  handbook  and  the  wide  knowledge  of  its  author  afford.  Mr.  Foster 
mentions  that  the  volumes  dealt  with  amount  to  about  forty-eight 
thousand,  and  this  fact  alone  testifies  to  the  difficulties  that  must  have  been 
encountered  in  compiling  such  an  admirable  summary.  He  has,  further, 
prefaced  the  book  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Registry  and  Record  Department  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  India 
Office,  from  the  appointment  of  Samuel  Wilks  in  1769  as  '  Examiner  of  the 
Indian  Correspondence  and  Records  down  to  1907  '.  P. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 

P.  6,  line  3.    For  Hunt  read  Blount. 

P.  132,  line  26.  The  statement  that  neither  Beck's  nor  Professor  Powicke's  account 
of  Fumess  Abbey  has  made  direct  use  of  the  second  part  of  the  Fumess  Coucher-book 
requires  correction.  A  number  of  references  to  it,  under  the  title  '  Couchcr  B  ',  are  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Powicke's  article. 
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The  Masters  of  the  Schools  at  Paris  and 
Chartres  in  yohn  of  Salisbtiry  s   Time 

I.    John  of  Salisbury's  Narrative 

THE  chapter  in  the  Metalogicus  ^  in  which  John  of  Salisbury 
describes  his  studies  in  France  is  a  famous  passage  in  the 
history  of  learning.  Into  the  larger  problems  raised  by  it  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  in  the  present  paper,  but  its  interest  is  so  great 
that  the  notes  of  time  and  place  and  the  identification  of  persons 
deserve  looking  into  very  carefully.  These  minor  questions 
were  the  subject  of  active  discussion  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
little  new  material  has  been  added  since.  But  a  good  many 
problems  were  then  left  undecided,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  a  fresh  examination  might  lead  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
them.  At  least  I  hope  to  show  that  some  statements  of  fact 
and  some  identifications  of  persons  which  were  formerly  accepted 
may  be  definitely  rejected. 

John  says  that  he  went  abroad  in  the  year  next  after  Henry  I 
died.  Henry  died  on  1  December  1135,  and  the  next  year  began 
on  Christmas  Day.  It  is  true  that  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  practice  of  reckoning  the  year  from  Lady  Day  was 
coming  into  fashion,  but  at  Canterbury  the  older  rule  certainly 
prevailed  long  after  that  time.^  John  first  studied  under  Abailard 
and  then  under  one  Alberic,^  who  seems  afterwards  to  have 
become  archdeacon  of  Rheims,  and  Robert  of  Melun.  These 
masters  taught  on  Mount  St.  Genevieve  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Paris,  and  here  John  continued  for  near  two  full  years.  This 
brings  us  towards  the  end  of  1137.     Then  by  the  advice  of  his 

'  ii.  10,  0pp.  V.  78-81,  ed.  Giles,  1848. 

*  See  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Opera  historica,  i.  90,  ed.  Stubbs,  1879. 
'  Apparently  the  same  with  Alberic  sumamed  de  porta  Veneris  :  John  of  Salisbury^ 
Epist.  cxliii,  0pp.  i.  206. 
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teachers  he  resorted  to  the  Grammarian  of  Conches  and  heard 
his  teaching  by  the  space  of  three  years.  It  is  evident  that 
these  three  years  are  counted  from  his  departure  from  the  Mount, 
and  not,  as  Haureau  nsisted,^  from  the  beginning  of  his  residence 
in  France.    They  run  from  the  winter  of  1 1 37-8  and  end  in  1 1 40-1 . 

When  he  has  told  us  of  the  three  years  during  which  he  studied 
under  William  of  Conches,  John  proceeds  to  enumerate  several 
teachers  whom  he  attended  before  and  after  this  time.  After- 
wards, he  says — ^that  is,  after  the  end  of  1140 — he  worked  afresh 
over  old  subjects  under  Richard  surnamed  the  Bishop,  and 
entered  upon  some  studies  pertaining  to  the  quadrivium,  on  which 
he  had  heard  some  lectures  from  Hardwin  the  German,  otherwise 
unknown  to  us.  He  also  went  again  through  rhetoric,  on  which 
he  had  previously  attended  Master  Theodoric,  and  afterwards 
learned  more  thoroughly  from  Peter  Helias.  He  took  pupils  too, 
and  made  friends  with  Adam  of  the  Little  Bridge.  It  is  not  easy 
to  arrange  the  sequence  of  this  narrative.  John  concludes  it 
by  sayuig  that  he  was  induced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  means 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  teacher  ; 
in  other  words,  to  obtain  a  licence  giving  him  authority  to  teach. 
But  for  this  a  further  course  of  study  was  requisite.  He  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  {in  fine  triennii)  and  found  agam 
Master  Gilbert,  whom  he  heard  in  logic  and  divinity  ;  but  he 
was  too  quickly  removed.  This  gives  us  a  fixed  date,  as  Gilbert 
of  La  Porree  became  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1142.  John  then 
pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  Robert  PuUus  and 
Simon  of  Poissy  ;  and  so  nearly  twelve  years  passed.  They  must 
have  ended  not  later  than  1 146  or  early  in  1 147.  That  John  says 
so  little  about  the  second  half  of  his  long  period  of  study  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Metalogicus  is  a  philosophical 
treatise.  John  allows  himself  a  long  digression  on  his  studies 
in  the  arts,  but  only  mentions  his  theological  course  summarily 
because  it  was  not  relevant  to  his  subject. 

John  does  not  tell  us  where  he  spent  the  three  years,  1137-40, 
after  he  quitted  Mount  St.  Gtenevieve,  and  it  was  usually 
presumed  that  he  simply  passed  from  the  suburb  into  the  city 
of  Paris.  In  1862,  however,  Carl  Schaarschmidt  gave  reasons 
for  supposing  that  he  went  to  Chartres.  His  arguments  are  as 
follows.^  First,  William  of  Conches  was  a  Norman  and  became 
(a  good  deal  later)  the  instructor  of  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II  : 
we  should  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  him  at  Paris.  Secondly, 
John  tells  us  that  Gilbert  of  La  Porree  was  wont,  when  he  was 
chancellor  of  Chartres,  to  say  certain  things.  This,  Schaarschmidt 
says,  explains  why  John  mentions  that  *  on  my  retimi  to  Paris 

*  Mimoires  de  FAcaeUmie  dea  Inscriptions,  xxxi.  ii.  (1884)  102,  n.  1. 

*  Johannes  Saresberiensis,  pp.  22  f. 
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[he  does  not  in  fact  say  '  to  Paris  ']  I  found  Gilbert  again  '. 
Thirdly,  John's  description  of  the  teaching  of  Bernard  of  Chartres 
is  so  intimate  that  it  can  only  be  based  on  personal  knowledge. 
Before  examining  the  evidence  about  William  of  Conches  and 
Gilbert  of  La  Porree  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Schaarschmidt 
introduces  an  unnecessary  complication  into  the  matter  by 
suggesting  that  John  spent  part  of  these  three  years  at  Provins 
and  Rheims.  He  forgets  that  John  lived  twelve  years  in  France, 
and  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  three  years  beginning 
with  his  third  year.  His  visits  to  these  places  may  have  been 
made  in  any  of  the  last  seven  years  of  his  stay  in  France,  which 
he  only  just  glances  at.  He  introduces  this  precious  bit  of  auto- 
biography as  an  episode,  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  philoso- 
phical studies  were  pursued ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  afterthought 
that  he  speaks  very  briefly  of  his  later  years  of  study. 

Schaarschmidt's  opinion  that  the  triennium  was  mainly 
passed  at  Chartres  has  been  generally  accepted.  But  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  material  has  accumulated  since  he  wrote,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  ;  and  one  inconspicuous  source  of  evidence  which  was 
made  public  a  few  years  earlier  escaped  his  attention.  This 
is  a  letter-book  which  throws  light  on  the  schools  of  Chartres 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  introduces  us  to 
Bernard  and  Gilbert  and  perhaps  also  to  William  of  Conches. 

II.    The  Chartres  Letter-Book 

A  manuscript  formerly  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  Chartres 
and  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  that  town  (no.  1029) 
contains  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  Bishop  Ivo, 
the  famous  canonist,  a  number  of  letters  and  epistolary  specimens 
or  formulae  occupying  the  last  sixteen  leaves  of  the  volume. 
Thirty-six  of  these  letters  were  printed  by  Lucien  Merlet  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  V^cole  des  Ghartes  for  1855.^  The  manuscript 
was  at  that  date  assigned  to  about  1150,  but  the  last  catalogue 
places  it  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.^  Not  much  later  it 
received  additions  of  papal  bulls  and  letters  of  bishops  derived 
from  sources  which  point  to  a  Venetian  origin.^  But  the  manu- 
script itself  is  indubitably  a  Chartres  book,  and  the  private  letters 
at  the  end  show  that  it  was  in  part  compiled  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  a  particular  family  closely  connected  with  some  member 
of  the  capitular  body.  That  this  family  was  that  of  Arnold,  who 
was  dean  from  at  latest  1087  to  1119,*  is  pretty  clear  ;  for  the 

*  4th  ser.  i.    The  manuscript  was  then  designated  2nd  set.  19. 

*  Catalogue  general  des  Manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques  pvbliques  de  France,  Departe- 
jnents,  xi.  Chartres,  pp.  319  f.  (1889). 

*  See  M.  Omont's  remarks  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  1.  (1889)  566. 

*  He  subscribes  charters  as  late  as  6  June  1118  {OaU  Christ,  viii,  instr.  316  b)  ; 

Y2 
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manuscript  includes  not  only  letters  relating  to  Arnold's  disputes 
with  his  bishop,  Ivo,  but  also  a  number  of  domestic  letters  which 
could  not  have  been  of  interest  outside  his  immediate  circle. 
As  the  names  are  mostly  given  only  in  initials,  it  is  not  possible 
to  identify  them  all  with  absolute  certainty  ;  but  enough  is 
plain  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  collection.  Bishop  Ivo 
died  on  23  December  ^  1115,  and  few  of  the  letters  are  later  than 
that  year.  It  is  necessary  to  state  positively  that  Ivo  died  in 
1115,  because  the  year  has  been  given  differently  by  recent 
writers.  M.  Leon  Mirot  places  it  in  1116,^  and  Father  De  Ghel- 
linck  in  1117.'  Both  dates  are  wrong  ;  for  Paschal  II  announced 
the  consecration  of  Ivo's  successor,  Geoffrey,  in  a  letter  of  which 
the  original  is  still  preserved  at  Chartres,  dated  from  the  Lateran 
on  5  April.*  This  can  have  been  written  only  in  1116  ;  for  in 
April  1117  the  pope  was  not  at  Rome  but  at  Benevento,  and  in 
January  1118  he  died. 

One  letter  (vrn)  is  so  early  as  1087,  but  most  belong  to  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Among  them  is  a  group 
of  familiar  letters  addressed  to  their  mother  Letitia  by  two 
schoolboys  A.  and  James  (ix-xi).  Letitia  I  take  to  be  the  sister 
of  Dean  Arnold  ;  she  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  a  widow  (xxxiv). 
The  editor  of  the  letters  would  carry  the  letters  back  to  an  earlier 
generation  and  make  Letitia  the  dean's  mother.^  But  the  two 
brothers  were  boys  together,  and  they  are  associated  in  a  letter 
(xvi)  addressed  to  Geoffrey,  dean  of  Le  Mans,  when  the  younger, 
James,  was  still  a  student.  Now  Geoffrey  was  dean  in  1096, 
possibly  a  little  earlier,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Rouen  in 
1111.  Arnold,  however,  was  already  dean  of  Chartres  in  1087, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  a  brother  of  student's  age  ten 
years  or  more  later. *  That  they  were  Dean  Arnold's  nephews  is  a 
conjecture  which  I  base  on  the  fact  that  letters  of  this  sort  appear 
in  a  collection  mainly  connected  with  him  and  his  family.  Arnold 
had  also  a  nephew  Hugh,  who  in  time  became  dean  himself. 
A  letter  which  bears  no  name  (xrv)  sends  messages  to  the  writer's 
father  and  uncle  (avunculus),  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
which  perhaps  bring  together  the  dean  and  his  sister.     From 

his  successor  Sampson  appears  on  29  November  1119  {ibid.  viii.  1199  b).  The  charter 
of  Bishop  Geoffrey,  which  makes  Arnold  still  dean  in  1120  in  the  third  year  of  his 
episcopate  (ibid,  instr.  320),  contains  incompatible  dates. 

*  Cartulaire  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  ed.  E.  de  L^pinois  and  L.  Merlet,  iii.  225, 1865. 

*  Chronique  de  Morigny,  p.  15,  n.  2,  2nd  ed.,  1912. 

*  Le  Mouvement  theologique  du  douzieme  Siecle,  p.  297,  1914. 

«  Cartvl.  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  i.  123,  1862  ;  Jaff^,  Reg.  6518,  2nd  ed. 

*  Bibl.  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  4th  ser.  i.  469  n.  So,  too,  A.  Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de 
Chartres  au  Moyen-Age,  pp.  194,  217, 1895. 

*  Merlet,  p.  459,  strangely  attributes  this  letter  (XTi)  to  Dean  Arnold,  at  the  time 
when  he  had  resigned  the  deanery.  But  this  was  after  1114  ,and  then  Geoffrey  waa 
archbishop. 
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another  letter  (xvn)  it  appears  that  Hugh  had  a  brother  Dionysius, 
to  whom  letter  xvni  is  addressed.  Three  other  letters  (xx-xxn) 
are  written  by  Dionysius. 

By  whom  the  letters  were  collected  must  be  left  doubtful. 
They  may  have  been  by  A.,  by  Hugh,  or  by  Dionysius.  What  is 
evident  is  that  they  come  from  some  member  of  Arnold's  family. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Ivo,  before 
December  1115.  Two  refer  to  Anselm  of  Laon,  who  died  in  1117 
(xxvi,  xxvii)  ;  the  second  of  these  mentions  the  ruin  of  the  city 
during  the  riots  of  1112.  Another  letter  (xxxv)  is  addressed 
on  public  affairs  to  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  who  retired  to 
a  nunnery  in  1117.  No  letter  to  which  a  date  can  be  assigned 
postulates  a  later  year  than  1116;^  and  this  being  so,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  compilation  was  made  very  long  afterwards.  It  is 
important  to  establish  this,  because  one  letter  has  been  placed 
with  confidence  by  Haureau  ^  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

A  good  many  of  the  letters  bring  us  into  relation  with  the 
schools  of  the  time,  and  three  are  directly  connected  with  Chartres. 
In  one  of  these  (xvni)  a  friend  at  Orleans  writes  to  Dionysius 
making  mention  of  the  brother  of  Master  B.  :  this  is  Theodoric, 
the  brother  of  Bernard  of  Chartres.  He  has  heard  news  de  gente 
nostra  ;  Bernard  and  Theodoric  were  Bretons,  and  the  writer 
was  of  the  same  race.  The  next  letter  (xix)  is  accepted  as  the 
composition  of  Gilbert  of  La  Porree  to  Bernard  (it  bears  only 
the  initials  G.  to  B.),  and  almost  every  one  has  taken  it  as  written 
soon  after  Gilbert  left  Paris,  ex  hypothesi  in  1141,  to  become 
scholasticus  at  Poitiers.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  letter  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  supposition  that  Gilbert  returned  to  Poitiers 
before  he  was  made  bishop  in  1142.^  But  the  letter  says  nothing 
of  a  recent  departure  ;  it  only  expresses  regret  that  his  occupation 
as  master  of  the  schools  in  Aquitaine  deprives  him  of  the  pleasure 
of  Bernard's  company.  It  is  a  rhetorical  exercise  which  may  have 
been  composed  at  any  time  after  he  ceased  to  be  Bernard's 
pupil  at  Chartres  ;  and  Clerval  ^  very  reasonably  assigned  it 
to  a  date  not  long  after  Gilbert  returned  to  his  home  at  Poitiers, 
perhaps  in  1116,  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  letter  in  fact  helps 
us  to  fill  in  a  gap  in  Gilbert's  career.  Now  Gilbert  is  known  to 
have  studied  under  Anselm  of  Laon  and  Bernard  of  Chartres. 
In  1124  he  is  found  as  a  canon  of  Chartres  ^  and  in  1126  as  chan- 
cellor. It  now  becomes  clear  that  in  the  interval  he  went  back  to 
his  first  home,  Poitiers,  as  master  of  the  schools,  and  presumably 

'  Letter  xxxiii,  indeed,  bears  the  superscription  of  Bishop  G.  and  Dean  G.,  but  at 
no  time  until  1165  did  such  a  bishop  and  dean  coexist.  If  the  bishop  be  Geoffrey, 
who  succeeded  Ivo  at  the  beginning  of  1 1 16,  the  initial  of  the  dean  must  be  miswritten. 

*  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr.,  xxxi.  ii.  93. 

"  See  below,  p.  333.  *  p.  164. 

*  Cartidaire  de  VAbbaye  de  Saint-Pere  de  Chartres,  p.  469,  ed.  B.  Guerard,  1840. 
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stayed  there  until  he  was  recalled  to  Chartres.  The  third  letter 
which  concerns  us  (xxin)  was  written  by  a  monk  G.  to  Master  G., 
recommending  his  kinsman  Geoffrey  for  admission  to  his  instruc- 
tion, in  scola  vestra  docendum,  at  Chartres.  It  is  tempting  to 
find  in  Master  G,  William  of  Conches,  who  was  a  leading  disciple 
of  Bernard  :  the  letter  preceding  it  (xxn)  speaks  of  tabulae 
which  had  been  asked  back  a  domno  Guillelmo,  who  may  be  the 
same  person  as  magister  G. 

The  letter-book  thus  brings  before  us  several  masters  living 
at  Chartres  about  1118,  whom  there  are  reasons  for  connecting 
with  that  place  later  on,  Bernard  and  his  brother  and  William  of 
Conches  ;  also  Gilbert  of  La  Porree,  who  had  studied  at  Chartres, 
but  was  no  longer  there. 

III.    Bernard  of  Chartres 

The  school  attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Chartres  had  two  officers.  Its  head  was  the  chancellor,  who  also 
conducted  the  business  of  the  chapter  ;  and  under  him  was  the 
master  of  the  schools,  who  actually  gave  the  instruction.*  The 
inferior  office  was  held  by  Bernard  in  1115,^  and  probably  a  good 
deal  earlier  ;  for  Gilbert  of  La  Porree  studied  under  him  before 
he  attended  Anselm  of  Laon,^  and  Anselm  died  in  1117.  The 
chancellorship  was  occupied  by  one  Vulgrin  from  about  1099  to 
about  1119.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bernard,  who  is  named  as  chancellor  in  1124  *  and  perhaps 
a  little  earlier  ;  but  he  ceased  to  be  chancellor  before  November 
1126,  when  Gilbert  of  La  Porree  held  the  office,^  and  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  what  happened  to  him  afterwards. 

John  of  Salisbury  gives  so  large  a  description  of  Bernard's 
method  of  teaching  that  Schaarschmidt  and  Haureau  *  were 
persuaded  that  he  wrote  from  personal  knowledge.  I  myself 
shared  this  opinion  in  1884.'  It  was  supposed  that  after  his 
retirement  before  the  latter  part  of  1126  Bernard  still  continued 
to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  school.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that,  so  far  from  saying  that  he  had  learned  directly 
from  Bernard,  he  concluded  his  account  with  the  words  '  Ad  huius 
magistri  formam  praeceptores  mei  in  grammatica  Gulielmus 
de  Conchis  et  Ricardus  cognomento  Episcopus  . .  .  suos  discipulos 
aliquandiu  informaverunt  '.*  This  was  the  good  old  method  ; 
but  now  things  are  changed,  and  every  one  wants  to  get  to  the 

*  The  two  officers  appear  together  in  a  document  of  about  1121  :    see  R.  Merlet 
and  A.  Clerval,  Un  Manuscrit  Chartrain  du  XI'  sieclc,  p.  196,  Chartres,  1893. 

*  Haur^AU,  Mim.  de  PAcad.  dea  Inscr.,  xxxi.  ii.  90 ;  Clerval,  Lea  Bcolea  de  Chartres 
au  Moyen-Age,  p.  160.  *  Otto  of  Freising,  Oeata  Friderici,  i.  50  [52]. 

*  Cartvlaire  de  SairU-Pire,  p.  469.  »  Ibid.  p.  267.  *  Ubi  supra,  p.  91. 
'  lUtislrationa  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought,  pp.  120,  206 

*  Jtf c/o/off.  i.  24. 
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end  of  his  studies  before  he  has  laid  a  proper  foundation.  Thus 
William  and  Richard  are  John's  own  masters,  who  carried  on 
the  tradition  of  the  senex  Carnotensis} 

We  must  also  note  that  if  John  was  brought  into  relations  with 
Bernard  it  was  not  before  1138,  and  evidence  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  he  was  dead  before  1130.  This  is  taken  from  the 
oldest  necrology  of  the  church  of  Chartres,  preserved  in  the  library 
at  St.  Etienne,  MS.  104.  The  book  was  written  before  April  1028. 
and  received  subsequent  additions,  the  last  series  being  inserted 
between  1090  and  1130.  The  name  of  Stephen,  abbot  of  St.  John 
at  Chartres  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  12  June  1130, 
is  absent.  There  is  no  obit  of  any  one  who  died  after  1130, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  royal  names  which  were  subsequently 
inserted  in  uncials.  The  text  of  this  volume  was  printed  with 
scrupulous  distinction  of  the  handwritings  by  M.  R.  Merlet 
and  the  late  Abbe  A.  Clerval  in  1893.^  Clerval  observes  ^  that 
the  entry  commemorating  Bernardus  subdiaconus  et  cancellarius 
Sancte  Marie  under  2  June  states  that  he  bequeathed  his  books 
to  the  church,  whereas  the  necrology  which  was  begun  when  this 
one  was  finished  and  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fourteenth 
century  specifies  the  number  of  the  volumes  he  left  as  twenty- 
four.  The  inference  drawn  is  that  Bernard's  obit  was  one  of  the 
latest  inserted  in  the  old  book. 

Clerval's  argument  about  the  date  is  indeed  not  absolutely 
conclusive.  For  first,  though  it  may  be  true  that  all  the  obits 
of  persons  who  can  be  identified  relate  to  persons  who  died  before 
1130,  there  are  many  others  of  people  about  whom  nothing  is 
known.  Secondly,  it  was  not  the  practice  to  enter  up  an  obituary 
at  a  precise  date,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  person 
who  died  latest.  In  the  third  place,  the  entries  in  uncials  relate 
to  persons  who  died  as  late  as  1137  ;  and  one  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  some  of  the  obits  of  unknown  people,  and  also  that 
of  Bernard,  belong  to  these  later  years.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
speak  too  positively  ;  all  I  am  inclined  to  assert  is  that  it  is 
improbable  that  Bernard  lived  beyond  1130  and  therefore  that 
John  cannot  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

The  chronological  point  is  of  importance,  because  it  bears  closely 
on  the  question  whether  Bernard  of  Chartres  was  the  same  person 
as  Bernard  Silvestris.  Before  Clerval  published  his  book  on  the 
schools  of  Chartres  in  1895,*Haureau  in  1884  had  brought  forward 
other  reasons  ^  which  make  the  identification,  formerly  accepted 

»  Policrat.  vii.  13.  vol.  ii.  p.  145,  ed.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  1909. 

*  Un  Manuscrit  Chartrain  du  XI'  siecle,  pp.  100  ff. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  140,  165  ;  Lea  Scolea  de  Chartres,  p.  161. 

*  Clerval  first  maintained  that  the  two  Bernards  were  different  persons  in  1882  in 
a  publication  which  I  have  not  seen. 

*  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxxi.  ii  99  f. 
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by  almost  every  one,^  impossible.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
since  all  that  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us  about  the  opinions  of  his 
Bernard  corresponds  closely  with  those  expressed  in  the  Cosmo- 
graphia  of  the  other  Bernard  ;  even  the  verses  quoted  by  John 
from  the  one  might  easily  be  believed  to  be  taken  from  the  other. 
Still,  it  is  the  fact  that  Bernard  Silvestris  belongs  to  a  younger 
generation  than  Bernard  of  Chartres,  and  that  he  was  connected 
not  with  Chartres  but  with  Tours. 

Matthew  of  Vendome  informs  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Magister  Silvestris  at  Tours  : 

Me  docuit  dictare  decus  Turonense  magistri 
Silvestris,  studii  gemma,  scolaris  honor.^ 

Many  years  later  he  was  once  more  at  that  place,  and  dedicated 
his  Tobias  to  Bartholomew  who  was  archbishop  from  1174  to 
1206.'  Haureau  sought  to  extract  from  this  dedication  an  outline 
of  the  chronology  of  Matthew's  life.  Suggesting  that  the  poem 
was  finished  in  1 1 75  and  finding  that  Matthew  says  that  he  had 
lived  ten  years  at  Paris,*  he  inferred  that  he  went  to  Paris  at 
latest  in  1165  ;  but  the  argument  is  precarious,  since  though  the 
dedication  raises  a  presumption  that  the  Tobias  was  completed 
near  the  beginning  of  Bartholomew's  episcopate,  this  does  not 
carry  us  very  far.  Matthew,  says  Haureau,  went  to  Paris  from 
Orleans,  and  was  there  no  doubt  about  1145.  This  he  infers 
from  the  fact  that  in  his  Ars  versificatoria,  which  he  wrote  at 
Orleans,  he  cites  the  Cosmographia  of  Bernard  Silvestris,  and  the 
Cosmographia  speaks  of  Eugenius  III  apparently  as  recently 
elected.  Now  Eugenius  became  pope  in  1145,  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  Bernard  wrote  of  him  some  time  during  his  sojourn 
in  France  between  1147  and  1148.  Indeed  a  gloss  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Cosmographia  definitely  states  that  the  book 
was  presented  to  the  pope  at  that  time.^  But  all  that  follows  from 
Matthew's  citation  is  that  he  wrote  some  time  after  its  publication  ; 
it  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  soon  or  long  after.  Haureau 
then  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  Matthew's  residence  at  Orleans 
by  quoting  his  statement  that  he  was  there  tempore  Primatis. 
He  says : 

Le  chroniqueur  Richard  de  Poitiers  nous  atteste  que  cet  illustre  farceur 
Hugues,  d^k  svu-nomme  le  Primal  ou  Primat,  comme  ayant  eu  le  premier 
rang  parmi  les  professeurs  d' Orleans,  et  pour  son  inconduite  depossede  de 

>  See  Hist.  litU  de  la  France^  xii.  (1763)  261. 

*  See  the  verses  printed  by  W.  Wattenbach  from  a  Tegemsee  MS.  of  about  1200, 
now  at  Munich,  in  the  Sitzungaberichte  der  philua.-ph.ilol.  und  hist.  Classe  der  k.  B* 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  MUnchen,  1872,  ii.  581,  U.  69,  70. 

'  Migne,  ccv.  933.  *  Wattenbach,  p.  582, 1.  85. 

*  '  In  cuius  presentia  liber  iste  fuit  recitatus  in  Gallia  et  captat  eius  benivolentiam '  t 
Bodl.  Libr..  MS.  Laud.  Misc.  515,  fo.  188  b. 
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sa  charge,  residait  en  1142  dans  la  ville  de  Paris,  ou  sans  doute  il  s'etait 
refugie  apres  son  eclatante  disgrace.^ 

Now  Richard  of  Poitiers,  in  a  late  redaction  of  his  chronicle,^ 
inserts  a  notice  of  Hugh  after  mentioning  the  death  of  Fulk  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  succession  of  Baldwin.  Fulk,  however,  died 
in  November  1 143,  or  more  probably  1144,^  and  Baldwin  succeeded 
him  at  the  following  Christmas.    Richard  then  writes  : 

Hiis  etenim  diebus  viguit  apud  Parisius  quidam  scolasticus  Hugo 
nomine  a  conscolasticis  Primas  cognominatus,  persona  quidem  viHs, 
vultu  deformis.  Hie  a  primaeva  aetate  litteris  secularibus  informatus, 
propter  faceciam  suam  et  litterarum  noticiam  fama  sui  nominis  per 
diversas  provincias  divulgata  resplenduit.  Inter  aUos  vero  scolasticis 
in  metris  ita  facundus  at  que  promtus  extitit,  ut  sequentibus  versibus 
omnibus  audientibus  cachinum  moventibus  declaratur,  quos  de  paupere 
mantello  sibi  a  quodam  presule  dato  declamatorie  composuit. 

De  Hugone  lo  Primas  Aurelianensi 

Here  follow  the  verses  about  the  cloak,  which  are  known  from 
other  sources. 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand  how  so  sound 
a  scholar  as  Haureau  should  have  built  up  his  story  upon  this 
basis.  Richard  of  Poitiers  or  his  interpolator  says  that  Hugh  was 
a  popular  versifier  at  Paris  at  a  date  which  may  be  placed  about 
1144  or  1145.  He  then  quotes  a  poem  in  which  he  is  described  as 
of  Orleans.  There  is  not  a  word  about  his  dismissal  from  Orleans, 
though  the  scurrility  of  his  preserved  compositions  would  un- 
doubtedly have  justified  his  expulsion  from  any  decent  society. 
The  evidence,  so  far,  tells  us  only  that,  when  resident  at  Paris, 
Hugh  was  known  as  the  Primate  of  Orleans.  The  explanation  of 
Haureau 's  view  is  to  be  found  in  another  work  of  this  learned 
and  entertaining  writer.  In  his  Notices  et  Extraits  de  quelques 
Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  vi  (1893),  129-31,  he 
published  an  improved  text  of  the  poem  beginning  '  Dives  eram 
et  dilectus  ',  which  is  well  known  from  its  inclusion  among  the 
works  of  Walter  Map.^  This  describes  the  hard  case  of  Primas,  who 
was  driven  out,  from  what  cause  is  not  said,  from  some  house 
apparently  of  canons.  There  is  no  hint  that  it  was  at  Orleans. 
But  the  poem  was  written  when  the  author  was  an  old  man  : 

Modo  curvat  me  senectus 
et  aetate  sum  confectus. 

We  have  therefore  to  inquire  what  is  known  of  Hugh's  age. 
Dr.  WiUielm  Meyer  of  Spires  unearthed  in  1907  a  series  of 

'  Bibl.  de  VJScole  des  Chartes,  liv.  (1893)  794. 

*  MS.  Reg.  1911,  in  the  Vatican,  whence  printed  in  the  Monumenta  Oerm.  Hist. 
xxvi.  81  n.  »  See  T.  A.  Archer,  anie,  iv.  (1889)  99  f. 

*  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  64  £f.,  1841. 
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• 

unsavoury  compositions  by  him  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson 
G.  109,  which  he  expounded  with  true  Teutonic  learning  and 
curiosity.^  From  these  we  learn  that  Primas  was  living  at 
Rheims  some  time  before  1136,  and  that  in  1144  or  1145  he  was 
at  Beauvais.  At  the  latter  date  he  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  so  that  his  birth  may  be  placed  a  little  before  1095.  In 
another  poem  he  tells  how  he  was  kicked  downstairs  by  a  Levite 
on  whom  he  made  a  claim  for  some  payment.  He  fled  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  a  famous  poet.  This  was  written  in  his  old 
age,  Dr.  Meyer  says*  after  1140,^  probably  much  later,  Hugh's 
residence  at  Orleans  must  then  be  fitted  in  between  his  stay  at 
Rheims  before  1136  and  that  at  Beauvais  in  1144  or  1145.  The 
notice  by  Richard  of  Poitiers  may  indicate  his  removal  to  Paris 
shortly  before  the  latter  date.  But  a  man  of  fifty  does  not 
describe  himself  as  worn  out  with  age,  and  the  two  poems  which 
inform  us  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  on  two  different  occa- 
sions must  belong  to  a  later  time,  when  the  elderly  libertine  had 
returned  in  the  one  case  to  Paris,  in  the  other  to  some  place 
unknown.    Beyond  this  we  need  not  explore  his  biography. 

From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  follow  Haureau 
in  asserting  that,  since  Matthew  of  Vendome  says  that  he  lived  at 
Orleans  tempore  Primatis,^  this  must  have  been  before  1142; 
or  that  as  he  had  previously  been  a  pupil  of  Bernard  Silvestris  at 
Tours  (Haureau  assumes  for  at  least  five  years),  Bernard  must 
have  been  an  established  teacher  there  not  later  than  1136, 
so  that  Bernard  cannot  be  the  same  person  as  Bernard  of 
Chartres,  because  in  1136  the  latter  was  settled  at  Paris  and 
instructing  John  of  Salisbury.  Here  again  the  facts  are  hopelessly 
confused.  No  one  ever  said  that  John  was  Bernard's  pupil 
in  1136,  whether  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  and  John  never  says  that 
he  was  Bernard's  pupil  at  all. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  in  detail,  because  Haureau  more 
than  once  repeated  his  statements  as  definitely  proved.  But 
the  evidence  tells  us  no  more  than  that  Matthew  studied  under 
Bernard  Silvestris  at  Tours,  and  was  afterwards  at  Orleans  at 
an  uncertain  date  before  about  1145  and  remained  there  until 
perhaps  some  time  after  1147  or  1148.  Matthew's  biography  is 
a  blank  until  he  appears  at  Paris  not  earlier  than  1 165  and  possibly 
a  good  deal  later.  We  learn  from  it  not  one  single  positive  date 
to  help  us  to  fix  the  time  when  Bernard  was  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Tours.  The  title  which  Matthew  elsewhere  gives  to  Bernard's 
book,  Cosmographia  Turonensis,  furnishes  explicit  evidence  that 
he  was  settled  there,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  that  book 

»  Nachrichten  der  Geaelischajt  der  WiasenachafUn  in  Oottingen,  philos.  KL,  1907, 
pp.  95  ff.  »  Ibid.  pp.  152  fif. 

»  Not.  et  Extr.  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibl  nat.,  xxix.  ii.  (1880)  260. 
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should  be  placed  in  1145  or  about  1147  or  1148.  The  residuum 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Bernard  Silvestris  was  connected  with 
Tours  at  some  undefined  date,  probably  many  years  before  1145, 
and  that  he  was  still  active  then  or  a  few  years  later  ;  but  it 
tells  us  no  more. 

Bernard  Silvestris  then  lived  at  Tours,  very  likely  between 
1130  and  1140.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  was  ever 
connected  with  Chartres.  It  is  only  a  conjecture  that  brings  him 
to  Paris  a  little  after  1140.  To  this  point  we  shall  recur  later. 
At  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  place  and  time 
make  it  impossible  to  identify  Bernard  Silvestris  with  Bernard 
of  Chartres.  To  clinch  the  matter,  we  may  add  that  the  former 
dedicated  the  Cosmographia  to  '  the  most  famous  doctor  Terricus  ' 
in  the  second  person  plural,  a  style  which  it  is  incredible  that 
Bernard  of  Chartres  should  have  used  in  addressing  his  brother. 
This  is  rightly  insisted  on  by  Sir  John  Sandys  in  his  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship} 

A  valiant  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  by  M.  Charles 
V.  Langlois  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  Bernard  of  Chartres 
and  Bernard  Silvestris  by  arguing  that  when  Bernard  made  his 
reputation  at  Tours  he  was  naturally  known  at  that  place  as 
Turonensis,  and  that  going  later  to  Chartres  he  was  called 
Carnotensis}  He  took  Silvestris  to  indicate  the  master's  Breton 
origin.  The  attribute  was  used  elsewhere  of  Celtic  folk  :  Merlin 
was  called  Merlinus  Silvester,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  Giraldus 
Silvestris.  The  '  wild  '  Welshman  had  his  counterpart  in  the 
'  savage  '  Breton.  In  the  French  verse  of  Henry-  of  Andeli 
Bernard  Silvestris  became  Bernardins  li  Sauvages.^  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  use  of  surnames  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
very  various.  John  of  Salisbury  almost  always  calls  Abailard 
the  philosopher  of  Palais  (Palatinus)  ;  and  Gilbert  bishop  of 
Poitiers  was  known  as  of  La  Porree  (Porretanus).  These  were 
their  birthplaces.  But  the  English  or  Welsh  Robert  is  always 
of  Melun,  and  another  Englishman,  Adam,  is  of  the  Petit  Pont, 
because  he  kept  a  school  there.  Simon  of  Poissy  John  mentions 
also  as  Simon  of  Paris.  John  of  Salisbury  himself  was  bishop  of 
Chartres  only  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  and  yet  he  was 
known  as  '  holy  Carnotense  '  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  surname,  therefore,  is  indecisive.  But  greatly  as  I  should  desire 
to  accept  the  conclusion  which  M.  Langlois  brilliantly  maintained, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  cannot  stand  against  the  evidence  of  the 
Chartres  necrology  and  the  mention  of  Eugenius  III  in  the 
Cosmographia  of  Bernard  Silvestris. 

»  i.  534,  2nd  ed.,  1906.  »  Bibl.  de  VHcole  dea  Charles,  liv.  (1893)  242-7. 

»  The  Battie  of  the  Seven  Arts,  1.  328,  p.  55,  ed.  L.  J.  Paetow,  Berkeley,  California, 
1914. 
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IV.    Gilbert  of  La  Porree 

When  John  of  Salisbury  studied  under  Gilbert  of  La  Porree 
in  11 40  or  1141,  he  says  '  Reperi  magistrum  Gilbertum ',  from  which 
we  must  infer  that  he  had  known  him  before.  Since  Schaar- 
schmidt  wrote,  it  has  been  commonly  agreed  that  this  acquain- 
tance was  made  at  Chartres,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  John  elsewhere  quotes  some  words  which  Gilbert  used, 
being  '  tunc  quidem  cancellarius  Carnotensis  '.^  We  have  there- 
fore to  inquire  whether  John  could  have  been  known  to  Gilbert 
when  he  held  that  office.  Now  Gilbert,  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned 
as  chancellor  in  November  1126;  he  afterwards  appears  with 
that  designation  in  February  1133/4  2  and  1136.^  The  charter 
in  which  this  last  notice  occurs  is  dated  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  Bishop  Geoffrey,  who  was  consecrated  shortly  before  5  April 
1116,  presumably  on  Easter  Day,  2  April.*  But  his  years  were 
reckoned  from  an  earlier  date  than  that.  There  is  a  charter  dated 
on  Wednesday  24  January  1138/9,  luna  xx,  in  the  second  year 
of  Louis  VII  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  Bishop  Geoffrey.^  All 
the  chronological  elements  are  in  accord,  except  the  weekday, 
which  should  be  Tuesday.  It  follows  then  that  the  bishop's 
years  were  counted  from  a  day  not  later  than  24  January  1116. 
The  reckoning  was  no  doubt  from  Geoffrey's  election,  not  long 
before  24  January  1116.*  Hence  the  record  mentioning  Gilbert 
as  chancellor  in  1136  in  the  bishop's  twenty-first  year  indicates 
a  date  earlier  than  24  January  1136/7.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1137,  that  is  before  25  March  1138,  another  chancellor, 
Guy,  seems  to  make  his  appearance.'  This,  however,  cannot 
be  asserted  with  confidence  ;  for  the  charter  of  24  January  1139 
bears  the  attestation  not  of  Guido  cancellarius  but  of  Guido 
cancellarii,  and  this  form  is  found  in  a  document  more  than 
fifteen  years  earlier.®  According  to  Clerval,  Guy  was  the  nephew 
of  a  former  chancellor,  Vulgrin,  and  was  known  as  cancellarii 
or  even  as  cancellaritis.  If  this  be  so  and  Gilbert  continued  to  be 
chancellor  for  a  year  or  more  later,  John  would  have  had  ample 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  him  at  Chartres,  but  even  if  he 
ceased  before  25  March  1138  it  would  still  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  met  him  there,  for  John's  two  years  at  Mount 
St.  Genevieve  need  not  be  pressed  beyond  the  autumn  of  1137. 

*  Metalog.  i.  5.  *  Cartvl.  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  L  142. 
»  Cartul.  de  SairU-Phre,  p.  506. 

*  See  above,  p.  324.    Compare  the  documents  cited  in  OaUia  Christ,  viii.  (1744) 
1135  «. 

*  Cartul.  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  i.  148. 

*  It  chanced  that  the  bishop  died  on  24  January  (ibid.  iii.  28),  and  this  day  has 
been  accidentally  given  by  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum,  as  that  of  his  accession. 

'  Cartul.  de  SairU-Pire.,  p  384,  •  Un  Manuscrit  Chartrain,  p.  196. 
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In  either  case  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  quotation  of 
what  Gilbert  said  when  he  was  chancellor  as  meaning  that  he 
heard  it  himself  when  he  was  living  at  Chartres. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  about  1140  John  found  Gilbert  again, 
but  he  was  too  soon  taken  away.  It  has  almost  everywhere  been 
asserted  that  Gilbert  was  made  master  of  the  schools  at  Poitiers 
in  1141  and  was  then  elected  bishop  in  the  following  year.  This 
statement  has  grown  up  from  a  series  of  inaccuracies.  Otto  of 
Freising,  mentioning  Gilbert  as  bishop  of  Poitiers,  says  that, 
'  ex  eadem  civitate  oriundus,  ab  adolescentia  usque  ad  ultimam 
senectutem  in  diversis  Galliae  locis  phylosophiae  studium  colens, 
re  et  nomine  magistri  officium  administrarat  noviterque  ante  hos 
dies  ad  culmen  pontificale  in  prefata  civitate  sublimatus  fuerat  '.^ 
Mabillon  abridge'd  the  words  as  follows  :  '  Is,  Pictavis  oriundus, 
ait  Frisingensis,  ex  discipulo  magister,  ex  magistro  tandem 
eiusdem  civitatis  episcopus  evasit.'  ^  In  Gallia  Christiana  ^ 
Gilbert  is  said  to  have  been  canon  of  Poitiers  cathedral  when  he 
was  made  bishop,  and  to  have  at  that  time  been  engaged  in 
teaching  theology  there.  The  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  * 
was  more  precise  :  it  said  that  Gilbert  left  Paris  in  the  first 
months  of  1141,  having  been  nominated  a  la  scholastique  of  the 
church  at  Poitiers.  Haureau  makes  a  further  improvement  ;  he 
says  that  in  1141  Gilbert  was  sent  by  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Chartres,  to  Poitiers,  to  govern  the  abbey  of  St.  Hilary.^  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence,  outside  the  letter  which  we  have  shown  to 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  date,^  that  Gilbert  had  anything  to  do 
with  Poitiers  after  about  1124  until  he  became  bishop,  probably 
in  1142. 

The  exact  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  is  uncertain. 
His  predecessor  Grimoard  was  consecrated  on  26  January  1141,' 
and  according  to  the  Life  of  St.  Gerald  de  Salis,^  '  non  vixit  in 
cathedra  ilia  per  annum  '.  As,  however,  he  died  on  27  July, 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  for  an  unpublished  charter  has 
been  cited,  which  names  him  as  bishop  and  is  datec^n  1142.* 


V.    William  of  Conches 


jddn 


From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  John  of  Salisbury 
became  acquainted  with  Gilbert  in  the  winter  of  1137-8  at 
Chartres.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  the  pupil  of 
William  of  Conches  and  of  Richard  I'Eveque  ;  and  it  is  a  probable 

1  Oesta  Frid.  i.  46  (48). 

'  Praef.  in  S.  Bernardi  Opera,  i,  §  Iviii,  Paris,  1690. 

'  ii.  1175.  *  xii.  467. 

*  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscr.,  xxxi.  ii.  102.  «  See  above,  p.  325. 

'  Chron.  MaUeac.,  in  Recueil  des  Hist,  de  la  France,  xii.  408. 

»  §  15,  in  Acta  SarMt.,  Oct.  x.  (1861)  257  F.  •  Cfall.  Christ,  ii.  1175,  n.  b. 
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inference  from  what  John  says  ^  that  they  also  taught  at  Chartres. 
We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  Master  G.,  probably  the  same  with 
dominus  Guillelmus,  dwelling  in  that  city  about  twenty  years 
earlier  ;  ^  and  though  it  is  noticeable  that  neither  William 
nor  Richard  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  documents  at 
Chartres  as  holding  any  office  in  its  church,  there  are  grounds 
for  associating  them  more  naturally  with  that  place  than  with 
Paris.  John  of  Salisbury  indeed  speaks  expressly  of  their 
C8,rrying  on  the  tradition  of  sound  grammatical  teaching 
laid  down  by  Bernard  of  Chartres.^  Moreover,  William  was 
a  Norman,  born  at  Conches  near  Evreux,*  some  forty  miles  from 
Chartres  and  seventy  from  Paris.  He  dedicated  his  Dragmaticon 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  as  duke  of  Normandy,  therefore  not  earlier 
than  1144  ;  and  he  lets  us  see  that  he  was  then  acting  as  tutor 
to  his  sons,  Henry  and  GeofiErey.  Now  Henry  was  living  at 
Bristol  as  the  pupil  of  a  certain  Master  Matthew  ^  from  1142  to 
the  end  of  11 46,  when  he  went  back  to  Normandy  and  stayed  there 
until  the  spring  of  1149.*  William  of  Conches,  therefore,  must 
have  been  his  tutor  some  time  in  the  years  1147-9.  In  the  same 
book  he  says  that  even  then  he  did  not  fully  understand  matters 
which  he  had  taught  '  per  viginti  annos  et  eo  amplius  '.  This 
takes  us  back  to  the  time  when  Bernard  was  chancellor  of  Chartres, 
before  November  1126.  But  William  is  here  speaking  of  an 
advanced  subject,  '  de  substantiis  physicis  ' ;  and  his  statement 
is  compatible  with  his  having  been  a  teacher  of  more  elementary 
things  many  years  earlier.  In  1138  John  of  Salisbury  still  looked 
upon  him  as  in  the  first  place  the  Grammarian  of  Conches. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  William  remained  in  that  city,  after 
Bernard  retired  or  died,  and  that  it  was  there  that  John  attended 
his  instruction  from  about  1138  to  1140.  He  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  Paris  masters  in  the  Metamorphosis  Goliae,  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  turn.  Now  Chartres  was  subject  to  the 
count  of  Blois,  whose  brother  became  king  of  England,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  when  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  acquired 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  William  quitted  Chartres  and  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  gave 
him  employment  in  the  duke's  household.  Of  Richard  I'Eveque's 

>  See  above,  p.  322.  »  See  above,  pp.  325,  326. 

*  Metalog.  i.  24,  p.  60.  This  corrects  the  assertion  in  the  Hist.  lilt,  de  la  France, 
xii.  455,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  William  studied  under  Bernard.  Haur^u  also 
denies  any  connexion  between  William  and  the  church  of  Chartres  {Mim.  de  VAead. 
des  Inscr.  xxxi.  ii.  101). 

*  The  statement  in  the  Hist.  lilt,  de  la  France,  xii.  455,  which  is  repeated  by  Clerval, 
Les  Scoles  de  Chartres,  p.  181,  that  William  was  bom  in  1080  is  an  improbable  conjecture. 
The  date  should  probably  be  placed  at  least  ten  years  later. 

»  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  i.  125. 

*  See  Round,  Qeaffrey  de  JUandeville,  pp.  405-8,  1892  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institu- 
tions, pp.  128  fit.,  1918. 
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origin  nothing  is  recorded,  but  as  he  was  in  time  made  archdeacon 
of  Coutances  and  bishop  of  Avranches  he  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  like  William  a  Norman.  He,  too,  does  not  appear  in 
the  Metamorphosis  Goliae.  Thus  the  negative  as  well  as  the 
positive  evidence,  defective  as  it  is,  points  to  Chartres  rather 
than  Paris  as  the  place  where  John  of  Salisbury  studied  from 
1138  to  1140. 

There  is  nothing  in  John  of  Salisbury's  narrative  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  this  view.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  he 
mentions  his  acquaintance  with  Adam  of  the  Petit  Pont  before 
he  informs  us  of  his  return  (as  we  understand  it)  to  Paris.  But 
this  passage  is  really  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix  to  his  account 
of  his  studies  at  Chartres,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  the  masters  and 
friends  with  whom  he  came  into  relations  both  earlier  and  later. 
Among  the  earlier  are  Theodoric  and  the  obscure  Hardwin  ; 
among  the  later,  Adam  of  the  Petit  Pont  and  William  of  Soissons. 
After  this  interlude  John  reverts  to  the  strict  order  of  events 
and  speaks  of  the  masters  whom  he  attended  at  Paris. 

VI.    John's  Later  Studies  at  Paris 

As  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  Metalogicus  was  writing  a  treatise 
concerned  with  logic,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  pass  rapidly 
over  the  seven  years  of  his  student  life  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  theology.  He  says  that  he  first  attended  Gilbert  of 
La  Porree  in  logic  and  theology,  and  then  from  1142  Robert 
Pullus  and  Simon  of  Poissy  in  succession.  But  Robert,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  Rochester,  did  not  remain  long  at  Paris  ;  he 
departed  to  Rome,  where  after  a  time  he  was  made  chancellor. 
The  date  of  his  removal  has  been  variously  stated,  but  it  can  be 
fixed  pretty  closely.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  St.  Bernard  ^ 
that  he  was  living  at  Paris  at  a  time  when  Cistercian  monks  had 
already  been  sent  to  Ireland.  This  was  in  1141.^  It  has  been 
generally  said  that  Robert  received  his  call  to  Rome  from 
Innocent  II,  who  died  in  September  1143,  and  that  he  was 
created  cardinal  by  Celestine  II,  who  held  the  papal  see  only 
until  8  March  following.  The  Annals  of  Oseney,  however,  state 
positively  that  it  was  the  next  pope,  Lucius  II,  who  called  him 
to  Rome  and  made  him  chancellor  ;  ^  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
a  letter  from  Bishop  Ascelin  of  Rochester  to  Eugenius  III,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  said  that  Robert  was  still  engaged  in  teaching 

^  Epist.  ccv  :  see  Mabillon's  note  ad  loc. 

'  The  sending  of  the  monks  was  arranged  when  St.  Malachy  was  at  Clairvaux  in 
1140.  Dr.  Lawlor  dates  the  saint's  visits  to  that  place  about  January  and  June  in 
that  year  ;  see  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxv.  c.  247  (1919) 

»  Ann.  Monast.  iv.  20,  ed.  Luard. 
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in  France  after  Lucius  became  pope.^  Lucius  died  on  15  February 
1145,  and  Robert  acted  as  chancellor  under  his  successor, 
Eugenius  III,  until  September  1146,  after  which  nothing  is  heard 
of  him.  On  Robert's  departure  then  in  1144  John  passed  under 
the  instruction  of  Simon  of  Poissy,  of  whom  little  is  known,  and 
continued  his  theological  studies.  Schaarschmidt  thought  he 
could  not  have  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  twelve  years  under 
Simon,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  studied  '  five  or  six  years 
from  1 142  or  1 143  to  1 148  '  under  one  master.^  The  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  Robert  did  not  leave  Paris  until  1144  removes 
part  of  the  objection,  and  it  is  evident  that  twelve  years  reckoned 
from  a  year  beginning  at  Christmas  1135  do  not  necessarily 
extend  beyond  1147.  But  it  seems  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that  John's  last  years  of  study  were  not  spent  wholly  at  Paris 
but  in  part  at  Provins  with  his  friend  Peter  of  La  Celle  and 
perhaps  also  at  Rheims.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  here 
to  carry  the  narrative  of  John's  biography  further. 

VII.    The  Metamorphosis  Goliae  Episcopi 

John  of  Salisbury's  account  of  his  studies  in  France  has  often 
been  brought  into  relation  with  a  poem  entitled  the  Metamorphosis 
Goliae  Episcopi.  This  is  found  in  a  single  manuscript  transcribed 
about  1240  by  a  monk,  as  is  supposed,  of  Reading  Abbey.'  It 
was  printed  in  1841  by  Thomas  Wright  among  the  Latin  Poems 
commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,^  but  it  is  certainly  a  produc- 
tion of  at  least  a  generation  earlier  than  Walter  Map's  time. 
In  this  the  poet  recounts  a  dream  in  which  the  sleeper  beholds 
the  divinities  of  the  classical  pantheon.  Then  appear  the 
philosophers,  poets,  and  others,  who  still  pursue  their  old  arts, 

Totum  dicunt  lepide,  nihil  rusticantes. 

Their  company  is  immediately  followed  by  a  band  of  divines 
and  philosophers  of  the  writer's  own  day  : 

Theodoric.  Ibi  doctor  cernitur  ille  Carnotensis, 

cuius  lingua  vehemens  truncat  velud  ensis  ; 
Gilbert  of  et  hie  praesul  praesulum  stat  Pictaviensis, 

La  PoiT^e.  prius  et  nubentium  miles  et  castrensis.* 

»  J.  Thorpe,  Segistrum  Roffense,  pp.  39  ff.,  1769.  Mr.  Round  called  attention  to 
this  evidence  in  the  Athenaeum  journal,  3601,  31  October  1896. 

*  p.  25. 

»  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  121  6  (now  numbered  100  b)  ff.  I  have  inserted  one  or  two 
corrections  from  the  manuscript.  See  the  Palaeographical  Society  Facsimiles,  i. 
Plate  125.  In  H  L.  D.  Ward's  Catalogue  oj  Romances,  i.  (1883),  407  ff.,  the  manuscript 
is  dated  a  little  later. 

*  pp.  21-30. 

»  '  II  itait  ne  chevalier,  dit  le  rimeur,  et  seigneur  chatelain,'  is  Haureau's  exposi- 
tion  (Mim.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxvm.  iL  (1876)  227). 
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Adam  of  the 
Petit  Pont 


Peter  Lombard 

Ivo, 

Peter  Helias 

Bernard 


Reynold 


Robert  of  Melun 
Manerius 


Bartholomew 

Robert  PuUus 

Heloissa  and 
Abailard 


Inter  hos  et  alios  in  parte  remota 
Parvi  pontis  incola,  non  loquor  ignota, 
disputabat  digitis  directis  in  jota, 
et  quaecumque  dixerat  erant  per  se  nota. 

Celebrem  theologum  vidimus  Lumbardura, 
^  cum  Yvone,  Helyam  ^  Petrum,  et  Bernard  um 
quorum  opobalsamum  spirat  os  et  nardum 
et  professi  plurimi  sunt  Abaielardum. 

Keginaldus  monachus  clamose  contendit 
et  obliquis  singulos  verbis  comprehendit ; 
hos  et  hos  redarguit,  nee  in  se  descendit, 
qui  nostrum  Porphyrium  laqueo  suspendifc. 

Robertus  theologus  corde  vivens  mundo 
adest,  et  Manerius  quern  nullis  secundo ; 
alto  loquens  spiritu  et  ore  profundo, 
quo  quidem  subtilior  nullus  est  in  mundo. 

Hinc  et  Bartholomaeus  faciem  acutus, 
retor,  dialecticus,  sermone  astutus  ; 
et  Robertus  Amiclas  simile  secutus, 
cum  hiis  quos  praetereo,  populus  minutus. 

Nupta  quaerit  ubi  sit  suus  Palatinus, 
cuius  totus  extitit  spiritus  divinus  ; 
quaerit  cur  se  subtrabat  quasi  peregrinus, 
quem  ad  sua  ubera  foverat  et  sinus. 

Clamant  a  philosopho  plures  ^  educati, 
cucullatus  populi  primas  cucullati, 
et,  ut  cepe,  tunicis  tribus  tunicati, 
imponi  silencium  fecit  tanto  vati. 

Grex  est  hie  nequicie,  grex  perdicionis, 
impius  et  pessimus  teres  Pharaonis, 
speciem  exterius  dans  religionis, 
sed  subest  scintillula  superstitionis.* 

The  names  included  in  this  most  interesting  assembly  were 
identified  at  random  by  the  editor,  Thomas  Wright  ;  but  they 
have  almost  all  been  assigned  to  the  proper  persons  by  Haureau.^ 
They  include  all  the  masters  mentioned  by  John  of  Salisbury, 
except  Alberic  and  Hardwin  who  belong  to  his  earliest  period, 
the  two  Chartres  masters  William  of  Conches  and  Richard 
I'Eveque,  and  Simon  of  Poissy  who  comes  at  the  end  of  John's 
list.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  poem  mentions 
Abailard,  for  the  fact  that  he  was  once  more  on  Mount  St.  Gene- 
vieve in  1139  was  entirely  unknown  until  John  of  Salisbury's 
Historia  Pontificalis  was  discovered  (though  its  authorship  was 
not  yet  divined)  and  published  in  1868.^    The  dream,  therefore. 


>  col.  2. 

*  Wright  prints  proles. 
«  Ubi  supra,  pp.  226-38. 

•  Hist,  pontif.  xxxi,  in  Monum.  Oerm.  Hist.  xx.  537. 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXIX. 


*  The  manuscript  has  a  full  point  after  Helyam. 
*  Wright,  pp.  28  ff. 
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describes  a  state  of  things  at  some  time  between  1139  and  1144. 
Denifle  would  place  its  composition  a  little  later,  because  he  thinks 
that  Peter  Lombard  did  not  write  his  Sentences  until  between 
1145  and  1150  ;  ^  but  the  production  of  such  a  work  implies  that 
its  author  had  been  active  as  a  teacher  for  some  years  earlier, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  need  hesitate  to  assign  the  Metamorphosis 
to  a  date  not  much  later  than  1142. 

It  will  be  well  to  add  some  notes  about  the  masters  of  whom 
we  have  as  yet  said  little. 

1.  The  doctor  Carnotensis  is  certainly  Theodoric,  the  brother 
of  Bernard  of  Chartres.  Otto  of  •  Freising,  in  his  account  of 
Abailard,  mentions  Brittany  as  fertile  in  clerks  of  acute  intel- 
ligence and  of  minds  skilled  in  the  arts,  but  stupid  in  matters 
of  business — men,  we  may  take  it,  with  speculative  rather  than 
practical  gifts — such  as  were  the  two  brothers,  Bernard  and 
Theodoric,  men  of  great  learning.^  The  order  in  which  he  names 
them  implies  that  Bernard  was  the  elder  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have 
seen  that  Bernard  is  not  heard  of  after  1124,  while  Theodoric 
was  active  twenty-five  years  later.  Theodoric  was  most  likely 
the  Terricus  quidam  scholarum  magister  who  is  credited  by  Abailard 
with  a  remarkable  interruption  in  the  course  of  his  trial  before 
the  synod  of  Soissons  in  1121.  Abailard  was  charged  with 
asserting  that  Grod  the  Father  alone  was  Almighty  ;  whereupon 
the  legate  observed  with  astonishment  that  one  could  not  believe 
that  even  a  child  could  fall  into  such  an  error  :  '  cum  communis, 
inquit,  fides  et  teneat  et  profiteatur  tres  Omnipotentes  esse.' 
Then  was  heard  the  voice  of  Terric  who  '  subridendo  subintulit 
illud  Athanasii,  Et  tamen  non  tres  Omnipotentes,  sed  units 
Omnipotens  '.^ 

It  is  natural  to  believe  that  Theodoric  was  master  of  the 
schools  at  Chartres,  but  Haureau's  conjecture  ^  that  he  was 
chancellor  of  that  church  in  1122  is  unsupported.  He  is  next 
found  at  Paris,  where  he  made  a  great  name  as  a  teacher.  His 
praises  are  simg  in  the  metrical  life  of  Archbishop  Adalbert  II 
of  Mainz.  Adalbert's  studies  were  pursued  at  Hildesheim,  Rheims 
(under  Alberic),  Paris  (under  Thedric),  and  Montpellier.  He 
was  a  noble  who  lived,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  opulence 
and  ostentation.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  course  of  study  was  as 
prolonged  as  that  of  a  more  serious  student.  It  may  have  begun 
in  1132  ;  it  certainly  ended  before  June  1137.  During  this  time, 
perhaps  in  1134,  he  attended  Thedric 's  teaching  at  Paris  in 
rhetoric  and  logic*    Not  long  after  this  John  of  Salisbury  also 

>  Arch,  fur  Liter,  und  Kirchengesch.  i.  (1885),  606-11. 

*  Oesta  Friderici,  i.  47  (49).  *  Abaelardi  EpiaL  i. 

*  Mimoires  de  PAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxxi.  ii.  80. 

*  Monumenta  MogurUina,  ed.  Jaflf^,  pp.  689  f,  1866. 
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studied  rhetoric  under  Master  Theodoric.^  He  does  not  say 
where  this  was  or  when  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  at  Paris  and  before 
1141.  In  11 48  Theodoric  attended  the  council  of  Rheims  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  Gilbert  of  La  Porree,  the  old  chancellor  of  Chartres. 
In  the  following  year,  when  Archbishop  Auberon  of  Treves  went 
to  attend  the  diet  held  by  Conrad  III  at  Frankfort  on  15  August 
1149,  he  took  with  him  Master  Jarland  of  Besan9on  and  Master 
Theodoric  of  Chartres  :  '  magistrura  quoque  larlandum  Bisin- 
tinum  et  magistrum  Teodericum  Carnotensem  .  .  .  secum  in  sua 
ducens  navali  camerata,  in  illorum  disputatione  .  .  .  valde 
delectatus  est.'  ^  Theodoric  is  here  definitely  Carnotensis,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  that  he  is  the  chancellor  and  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  Chartres  who  was  commemorated  under  5  November.^ 

2.  Reserving  the  two  Roberts,  Manerius,  and  Bernard,  we  may 
pass  over  the  remaining  names  briefly.  Of  the  praesul  Pictaviensis 
Gilbert  of  La  Porree,  we  have  already  spoken.  Concerning  the 
parvi  pontis  incola,  the  Englishman  Adam  of  the  Petit  Pont, 
it  need  only  be  added  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1175.  Lumbardus  is  Peter,  the  famous  author  of  the  Sentences, 
who  became  bishop  of  Paris  in  1158-9.  Ivo,  like  Bernard  and 
Theodoric,  was  a  Breton.  He  is  the  Master  Ivo  of  Chartres  who 
in  1148  attended  the  council  of  Rheims  as  a  witness  for  his 
teacher  Gilbert  of  La  Porree.*  From  charters  assigned  to  the 
years  1155-9  we  learn  that  he  was  then  dean  of  Chartres  ;  ^  his 
obituary  describes  him  as  '  vir  multa  scientia  et  honestate 
praeditus  '.®  Peter  Helias  we  have  found  as  one  of  John  of 
Salisbury's  teachers  ;  John  mentions  him  again  in  a  letter 
written  in  1166.'  Abailard  needs  no  note.  Reynold,  the  jealous 
monk,  is  unidentified  :  Prantl  ®  ingeniously  suggested  that  he 
was  the  opponent  of  sound  methods  of  study  whom  John  of 
Salisbury  disguises  under  the  name  of  Gornificius.  Bartholomew 
was  a  Breton  who  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1162  ;  he  is  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  as  a  learned  writer.  Walter  Map, 
writing  between  1181  and  1192-3,  calls  him  'vir  senex  et 
facundus  '.^ 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  confidence  whether  Rohertus 
theologus  and  Robertus  Amiclas  are  Robert  of  Melun  and  Robert 

*  Metalog.  ii.  10. 

*  See  the  lively  description  in  Baldric's  Gesta  Alberonis  Trevirorum  archiepiscopi, 
xxvi,  in  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.  viii.  257.  For  the  date  see  W.  Bemhardi,  Konrad  III 
(1883),  p.  920,  n.  32  ;   cf.  pp.  765  f. 

*  He  bequeathed  fifty-five  volumes  in  the  cathedral  library ;  see  the  Cartvlaire 
de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  iii.  206. 

*  Mansi,  Concil.  xxi.  729.  •    *  Cartvl.  de  Notre-Dame,  i.  161  f.,  164. 
«  GaUia  Christ,  viii.  1200  b.  '  Epist.  clxviii. 

*  Gesch.  der  Logilc  im  Abendlande,  ii.  230,  1861. 

*  De  Nugis  Curialium,  i.  12,  p.  18,  ed.  M.  R.  James,  1914. 
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Pullus,  or  vice  versa  ;  for  both  were  famous  theologians.  But 
I  incline  to  think  that  Robert  Pullus  is  designated  by  Amiclas 
for  the  following  reasons.  Pullus  may  indeed  be  the  adjective, 
'  brown  '  ;  but  almost  certainly  it  is  the  substantive,  meaning 
the  young  of  any  animal,  as  a  colt  or  a  cockerel,  because  very 
early  his  surname  appears  as  Pullanus,  the  French  poulain. 
This  form  is  given  by  John  of  Hexham,  who  wrote  soon  after 
1153.^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  pullanus  had  a  depreciative 
implication  and  was  used  to  mean  a  poor  sort  of  person.  If  so, 
this  is  just  what  Amiclas  had  come  to  mean  :  it  was  the  opposite 
of  Croesus}  But  the  fact  has  not  been  generally  understood. 
Haureau,  expert  palaeographer  as  he  was,  actually  proposed  to 
emend  Amictus,  a  translation  of  Pallain,  of  which  Pullanus 
might  be  a  corruption.  This  need  not  be  considered.  Amiclas 
has  a  definite  meaning  which  can  be  illustrated  from  more  than 
one  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.  Matthew  of  Vendome,  who 
wrote  not  very  many  years  later,  wrote  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Tobias  : 

Vos,  vos,  vestra  precor  plantatio,  vester  Amiclas, 
portus  intimidum  confoveatis  iter.' 

Caspar  Barth,  commenting  on  this  passage,  thought  at  first  that 
amiclas  was  a  mistake  for  amiclus,  that  is  amiculus  ;  but  then 
he  remembered  pauper  Amyclas  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  v.  539, 
where  Amyclas  is  the  poor  boatman  whose  craft  Caesar  made 
use  of  in  a  famous  adventure  ;  and  he  noted  that  the  manuscript 


*  Contin.  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  0pp.  ii.  319,  ed.  T.  Arnold,  1885. 

*  It  was  not,  I  think,  until  a  later  time  that  the  word  pullanus  came  to  mean 
a  person  of  mixed  breed.  Ducange,  indeed,  quotes  '  Pullani  dicuntur  qui  de  patre 
Syriano  et  matre  Francigena  generantur '  from  the  Vie  de  Louys  le  Oros,  ch.  24  {ObservO' 
iions  on  Joinville's  Vie  du  Roy  Sainl  Louys,  p.  84,  1668) ;  and  this  is  reprinted  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  Olossarium,  vii.  356,  ed.  1850.  But  the  passage  in  fact,  as  reproduced 
with  a  corrected  reference  in  the  Olossarium,  s.v.,  is  taken  from  the  life  not  of  Louis 
the  Fat  but  of  Louis  VII ;  and  this  work,  usually  cited  as  the  Oesta  Ludovici  VII 
(Duchesne,  Hist.  Francorum  Script,  iv.  408,  1641),  is  merely  a  Latin  version  of  part 
of  the  Orandes  Chroniques  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
to  carry  back  this  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  twelfth.  If  it  could  be  proved,  it  might 
suit  Robert ;  for  John  of  Hexham  says  that  Rodbertus  Pullanus  was  Britannia 
oriundus.    But  this  interpretation  of  the  name  is  highly  improbable. 

*  The  lines  are  printed  corruptly  by  Ja  Heringius,  1641  (Migne,  ccv.  934  b),  as 

Vos,  vos  vestra  precor  plantatio,  vester  Amiclas 
poscit  me  timidum  confoveatis  iter. 
But  poscit  is  found  neither  in  the  undated  Rouen  text  of  Robinet  Macd  nor  in  any 
of  the  four  Bodleian  manuscripts  which  I  have  consulted.    They  read, 

Portuus  ut  timidum  confoveatis  iter  (MS.  Auct.  F.  5.  6,  fo.  116  b,  late  thirteenth 
century). 

Partus  in  tumidum  [Portus  intimidum,  MS.  Laud.  Misc.  242,  fo.  109  a,  early 
thirteenth  century]  confoveatis  inops  (MS.  Laud.  Misc.  515,  fo.  39  6,  early  thirteenth 
century,  and  Auct.  F.  1.  17,  fourteenth  century).  Inops  is  evidently  a  gloss  on  Amiclas 
which  has  been  taken  into  the  following  line  and  has  extruded  iter. 
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of  Matthew  had  the  gloss  Amiclas,  servus}  Then  he  found  some 
verses  by  Nicholas  of  Rievaux  on  Henry,  the  Young  King  : 

Floruit  Henricus  quasi  Carolus  ;  alter  Ulisses 
Sensu  :  Croesus  erat  opibus  ;  post,  pauper  Amiclas.^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Lucan 
was  a  regular  school-book,  the  term  pauper  Amyclas  had  come 
to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  poor  man.^  Robertus  Amiclas 
in  our  poem  simply  means  poor  Robert.  According  to  John  of 
Hexham,  Robert  PuUus  refused  a  bishopric  offered  him  by 
Henry  I ;  '  victum  et  vestitum  habens,  his  contentus  fuit ' :  he 
had  no  care  for  riches. 

4.  Manerius  has  hitherto  been  unexplained.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  name  has  been  misread  for  Maurice  of 
Sully,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Paris  in  1160.*  But  Mainerius 
or  Meinerius  is  twice  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
says  that  '  magistrum  Meinerium,  principalem  Petri  Abalardi 
discipulum  et  rhetorem  incomparabiliter  eximium,  in  auditorio 
suo  Parisius  coram  multitudine  scholarium  recitantem  audi- 
vimus  '.^     Mainerius  held  a  prebend  at  Paris  as  late  as  1174.® 

5.  We  have  now  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
blematic Reynold,  every  one  of  the  thirteen  men  named  in  the 
Metamorphosis  Goliae  is  a  known  person  ;  most  of  them  are 
very  well  known.  Now  this  list  includes  a  certain  Bernard. 
Who  was  he  ?  The  opinion  which  was  formerly  entertained  that 
he  was  Bernard  of  Chartres  must  be  abandoned.  But  we  have  to 
discover  a  Bernard  who  can  be  identified.  He  must,  I  think, 
probably  be  Bernard  Silvestris.    It  is  true  that  this  Bernard  is  only 

»  Advers.  xxxi.  16,  p.  1461  (1648).    In  Bodl.  MS.  Auct.  F.  5.  6,  the  gloss  is  serviens. 

*  Quoted  by  J.  Picard,  note  to  William  of  Newburgh,  ii.  27,  in  Heame's  edition, 
vol.  iii.  643.  Nicholas  of  Rievaulx,  who  is  known  only  from  the  extracts  printed  by 
Picard,  has  escaped  all  the  literary  historians.  But  Picard  was  a  canon  of  St.  Victor, 
and  one  would  therefore  first  look  for  his  manuscript  in  the  collection  of  that  abbey. 
Now  the  MS.  1030  of  St.  Victor,  which  has  now  become  MS.  Lat.  15127  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  contains  the  Tobias  of  Matthew  of  Vendome  and  other  pieces, 
among  which  are  verses  on  some  abbots  of  Rievaulx  (fo.  43  b)  and  letters  of  N.  monk 
of  Rievaulx  (f o.  85  6).  See  Delisle's  Inventaire  des  Manuscrits  de  V  Abbaye  de  Saint-  Victor 
(1869).  From  this  manuscript  Haureau  quotes  two  lines,  which  he  says  are  by  '  un 
anonyme,  poete  tres  fecond,  que  nous  supposons  avoir  ete  moine  de  Rievaux'  (Les 
M^anges  poetiques  d'Hildebert  de  Lavardin,  p.  207,  n.  1,  1882) :  these  lines  are  to  be 
found  among  the  extracts  from  Nicholas  printed  by  Picard.  Dr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster 
kindly  directed  my  attention  to  this  last  reference. 

*  This  was  observed  by  Forcellini,  Lex,  a.  v. 

*  Hist.  litt.  de  la  France,  xv.  (1820),  155. 

*  Speculum  Ecdesiae,  i.  prooem.,  0pp.  iv.  7,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  1873  ;  cf.  Oemma 
ecclesiastica,  ii.  37  ;  ibid.  ii.  349,  1862.  The  former  passage  was  quoted  by  Anthony 
Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  i.  157  (ed.  J.  Gutch,  Oxford,  1792), 
under  the  year  1160  ;  but  he  gave  the  master's  name  as  Menervius. 

*  Denifle  and  Chatelain,  Chartul.  Univers.  Paris,  i.  (1889),  no.  6,  pp.  6  f.  For  this 
reference  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Langlois. 
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associated  with  Tours  ;  but  Paris  was  the  focus  to  which  scholars 
of  his  time  gravitated,  and  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  was  reputed,^  that 
Bernard's  Cosmographia  was  presented  to  Eugenius  III,  this  most 
naturally  points  to  his  residence  at  Paris,  for  the  pope's  travels 
did  not  extend  to  Tours  and  he  was  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1147. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that,  though  John  of  Salisbury  never 
mentions  the  name  of  Bernard  Silvestris,  he  made  considerable 
use  of  his  commentary  on  the  Aeneid,  with  which  he  may  have 
become  acquainted  when  both  scholars  were  living  at  Paris  ; 
but  this  is  only  a  surmise.  Nor  can  we  exclude  the  possibility 
that  Bernard  is  the  Bernard  who  appears  as  chancellor  of  Chartres 
about  1156,^  and  whose  obit  is  recorded  under  4  August  in  the 
necrology  of  that  church.^  He  is  named  from  his  birthplace 
Bernard  of  Moelan,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Quimper  in  1159. 
He  died  in  1167.*  This  last  identification  involves  no  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  but  at  present  it  must  remain  a  conjecture. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  scholars  one  is  struck  by  the  wide  range 
from  which  Paris  drew.  Among  the  thirteen  named  in  the 
Metamorphosis  five  were  of  Breton  origin,  three  English,  and  one 
Lombard.  John  of  Salisbury  does  not  mention  all  of  them,  but 
he  adds,  besides  the  Frenchman  Alberic,  two  Normans  and  one 
German,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  elsewhere.  The  compara- 
tive youth  of  some  of  the  company  is  also  noticeable  ;  of  the 
two  who  became  bishops  in  England  Adam  of  the  Petit  Pont 
lived  until  1181  and  Bartholomew  until  1184. 

Reginald  L.  Poole. 

>  See  above,  p.  328. 

*  Clerval,  £cole8  de  Chartres,  p.  173. 

*  Cartulaire  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  iii.  148. 

*  See  Haur^u,  in  Mitn.  de  VAcad.  dts  Inscr.,  xxxi.  ii.  86  £ 
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The  Venetian  Revival  in  Greece^  1684-1718 

IN  1684,  after  the  lapse  of  144  years,  Venice  once  more  began 
to  be  a  power  upon  the  Greek  continent.  She  had  long 
had  grievances  against  the  Porte,  such  as  the  failure  to  deliver 
prisoners  and  the  violation  of  her  commercial  privileges,  while 
the  Porte  complained  of  the  raids  of  the  Dalmatian  Morlachs. 
Excuses  for  war  were  not,  therefore,  lacking,  and  the  moment 
was  favourable.  Sobieski,  the  year  before,  had  defeated  the 
Turks  before  Vienna,  and  the  republic  knew  that  she  would  not 
lack  allies.  A  '  Holy  League  '  was  formed  between  the  emperor, 
Poland,  and  Venice  under  the  protection  of  Pope  Innocent  XI, 
and  the  tsar  was  specially  invited  to  join.  Accordingly,  the 
republic  declared  war  upon  the  sultan,  and  appointed  Francesco 
Morosini  captain-general  of  her  forces. 

Morosini,  although  sixty-six  years  of  age,  possessed  an 
experience  of  Turkish  warfare  upon  Greek  soil  which  com- 
pensated for  his  lack  of  youth.  He  had  served  for  twenty-three 
years  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  his  country,  and  had  commanded 
at  Candia  till  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Turks,  for  which  skilful  piece  of  diplomacy  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial  at  home  and,  although  acquitted,  was  left  for  fifteen 
years  in  retirement.  Now  that  his  countrymen  needed  a  com- 
mander, they  bethought  them  of  the  man  who  had  been  so 
severely  criticized  for  the  loss  of  Crete.  The  republic  at  this 
time  still  retained  a  considerable  insular  dominion  in  Greek 
waters — six  out  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  Tenos,  and  the 
three  Cretan  fortresses  of  Grabusa,  Suda,  and  Spinalonga — but 
on  the  Greek  mainland  only  Butrinto  and  Parga,  the  two 
continental  dependencies  of  Corfu.  She  possessed,  therefore,  at 
Corfu,  a  base  of  operations,  and  thither  Morosini  repaired.  The 
huge  mortars  on  either  side  of  the  gate  of  the  'old  fortress' 
still  bear  the  date  of  his  visit,  1684.  His  first  objective  was 
the  seventh  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura,  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Venetians  as  a  nest  of  corsairs.  Warmly  supported  by 
Ionian  auxiliaries,  among  whom  are  mentioned  the  countrymen 
of  Odysseus,  he  speedily  obtained  the  surrender  of  Santa  Maura, 
which  carried  with  it  the  acquisition  of  Meganisi,  the  home  of 
the  Homeric  Taphians,  which  was  given  as  a  fief  to  the 
Cephalonian  family  of  Metaxas.      Morosini  also  won  Kalamos 
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and  the  other  smaller  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania, 
and  as  his  secretary  and  historiographer,  Locatelli,^  informs  us, 
obtained  the  submission  of  the  Akarnanian  population  of  Baltos 
and  Xeromeros.  Mesolonghi,  not  yet  famous  in  history,  was 
next  taken.  The  surrender  of  Prevesa,  which  followed,  gave 
the  Venetians  the  command  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  and  completed  the  first  season's  operations. 

During  the  winter  a  treaty^  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
father  of  our  George  I,  for  the  supply  of  Hanoverian  soldiers, 
was  concluded ;  other  small  German  princes  sold  their 
soldiers  at  200  francs  a  head,  and  when  Morosini  took  the 
field  in  the  following  summer  the  so-called  Venetian  army, 
in  which  Swedish,  German,  and  French  were  as  well  understood 
as  Italian,  consisted  of  3,100  Venetians,  Prince  Maximilian 
William  of  Brunswick  and  2,400  Hanoverians,  1,000  Maltese, 
1,000  Slavs,  400  Papal,  and  400  Florentine  troops.  We  may 
compare  it  with  the  composite  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  our 
own  time,  in  which  many  different  races  received  orders  in 
a  language  and  fought  for  a  cause  not  their  own.  Morosini  also 
entered  into  negotiations  with  two  Greek  communities  noted 
for  their  intolerance  of  Turkish  rule,  the  people  of  Cheimarra 
in  northern  Epeiros,  of  whom  we  have  heard  much  of  late  years, 
and  the  Mainates,  who  presented  an  address  to  him.  The  former 
defeated  a  Turkish  force  that  was  sent  against  them,  the  latter 
were  temporarily  checked  by  the  fact  that  the  Turks  held  their 
children  as  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.'  Morosini  succeeded, 
however,  in  forcing  the  Turks  to  surrender  the  old  Venetian 
colony  of  Coron,  whence  an  inscription  of  its  former  Venetian 
governors  dated  1463  was  sent  in  triumph  to  Venice,^  and  his 
success  encouraged  the  Mainates  to  assist  him  in  besieging  the 
fortresses  of  Zamata,  Kielapha,  and  Passava.  All  three,  together 
with  the  port  of  Vitylo  and  the  town  of  Kalamata,  surrendered 
or  were  abandoned  by  their  garrisons,  but  an  historian  of  Prankish 
Greece  cannot  but  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  two  famous 
castles  of  Kalamata  and  Passava.  Morosini  visited  that  romantic 
spot,  and  by  his  orders  the  strongest  parts  of  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  In  the  campaign  of  1686,  Morosini,  assisted  by 
the  Swedish  field-marshal,  Otto  William  von  Koenigsmark,  as 
commander  of  the  land  forces,  was  even  more  successful.  Old 
and  New  Navarino  opened  their  gates  to  his  soldiers,  who  found 
over  the  gate  of  the  old  town  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when 

•  Bacconto  historico  della  Veneia  Querra  in  Levante  (Colonia,  1691),  i.  62,  66. 
»  Laborde,  Athirus  aux  XV',  XVI',  et  XVII'  aiedes,  ii.  74-8. 

•  'Hfi*po\6yiov  Mr'rfar),  apvd  Sathas,  'EXXjj»'e«a  'Ai««f5oTa,  i.  198  ;  Chiotes,  'laropiHcL 
^AitofO'r]novtvfiaTa\  iii.  281,  318. 

«  La  Morea  combattvta  daW  Armi  Venete  (Venetia,  1686),  pp.  180-2. 
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it  had  been  a  dependency  of  the  Venetian  colony  of  Modon  in 
the  shape  of  two  coats-of-arms,  those  of  Morosini  and  Malipiero,^ 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  governor  of  1467  or  to  his  namesake 
of  1489.  Modon  thereupon  surrendered,  and,  although  Monem- 
vasia,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Morea,  held  out,  the  season  closed  with 
the  capture  of  Nauplia,  at  that  time  the  Turkish  capital»of  the 
peninsula  and  residence  of  the  tax-farmer,  who  collected  the  rents 
paid  to  the  Sultan  Valideh,  or  queen-mother,  from  that  province. 
The  Greek  inhabitants  expressed  joy  at  returning,  after  near  a 
century  and  a  half,  under  Venetian  rule,  and  Father  Dambira,  a 
Capuchin,  arrived  on  a  mission  from  the  Athenians,  offering  to  pay 
a  ransom,  if  they  might  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  Morosini 
asked  for  40,000  reals  annually  for  the  duration  of  the  war  ;  but 
a  second  Athenian  deputation,  headed  by  the  Metropolitan  Jacob, 
and  comprising  the  notables  Stamati  Gaspari,  whose  origin  was 
Italian,  IVIichael  Demakes,  George  Dousmanes,  and  a  resident 
alien  named  Damestre,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  accept 
9,000.  He  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  collected  the  first  annual  instal- 
ment, and  returned  to  Nauplia.  In  view  of  the  prominent  part 
played  by  General  Dousmanes  during  the  late  war,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  a  member  of  his  family  among  the  Athenian  deputies. 
It  was  not,  however,  of  Athenian  origin.  Dushman  in  Serbian 
means  '  enemy  ',  and  in  1404  the  family  is  described  as  owning 
the  Albanian  district  of  Pulati,  where  a  village,  named  Dushmani, 
still  exists.^  The  Turkish  government  compelled  the  oecumenical 
patriarch  to  depose  the  Metropolitan  Jacob  for  his  participation 
in  this  mission  and  his  philo- Venetian  sentiments.  But  the 
Athenians  refused  to  accept  his  successor,  Athanasios,  whereupon 
the  patriarch  excommunicated  them  and  their  favoured  metro- 
politan. 

The  next  year  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  with 
the  exception  of  Monemvasia.  The  Turks  abandoned  Patras  ; 
the  two  castles  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth 
and  the  former  Venetian  stronghold  of  Lepanto,  on  the  north  of 
it,  were  occupied.  The  Moslems  burnt  the  lower  town  of  Corinth, 
where  the  Venetians  found  '  the  great  statue  of  the  god  Janus, 
not,  however,  quite  intact,  and  some  architraves  of  fine  stone  '.* 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  magnificent  fortress  of 
Akrocorinth,  and  Morosini  was  able  to  examine  undisturbed  the 
old  wall  across  the  isthmus  and  to  consider  the  possibility,  realized 
in  1893,  of  cutting  a  canal  which  should  join  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  Gulfs.*    The  surrender  of  Castel  Tornese,  the  mint 

»  LocateUi,  i.  151,  161,  167,  174,  213. 

*  Mateses  apud  Sathas,  i.  210  ;  JireCek,  Oeschichte  der  Serben,  ii.  i.  139  ;   Locatelli, 
i.  263,  276. 

'  Ibid.  i.  338.  *  Journal  d'Anna  Akerhjelm,  apud  Laborde,  ii.  307. 
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of  the  medieval  Morea,  and  of  Mistra,  the  former  capital  of  the 
Byzantine  province,  justified  his  secretary  ^  in  saying  that  by 
August  1687  Venice  was  '  possessor  of  all  the  Morea,  except 
Monemvasia  '.  His  successes  had  been  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  Turkish  troops  were  engaged  in  the  war  in  Hungary, 
and  his  losses  from  disease  had  been  fearful.  Such,  however,  was 
the  joy  of  his  government,  that  a  bronze  bust,  with  the  proud  title 
of  *  Peloponnesiacus  ',  was  erected  to  him  in  his  lifetime  in  the 
Doges'  Palace,  where,  like  the  monument  to  him  at  Corfu,  it  still 
remains  to  remind  the  visitor  of  the  Republic's  last  attempt  to 
establish  herself  in  the  Morea. 

But  the  conquest  of  the  Morea  no  longer  satisfied  the  usually 
cautious  Venetians.  Leaving  Monemvasia  behind  him,  Morosini 
held  a  council  of  war  at  Corinth,  in  which  it  was  decided  that, 
as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  attack  the  old  Venetian  island 
of  Negroponte,  Athens  should  be  the  next  objective,  as  ap 
Athenian  deputation  suggested.  Morosini  himself  was  opposed 
to  this  plan.  He  pointed  out  the  drawbacks  of  even  a  successful 
attack  upon  Athens  ;  it  would  be  necessary,  he  argued,  to  provi- 
sion his  army  entirely  from  the  sea,  as  the  Turkish  commander 
at  Thebes  could  intercept  his  communications  by  land  ;  it  would 
be  impossible  from  Athens  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  Morea, 
as  long  as  the  Turks  could  occupy  Megara  ;  while,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  abandon  Athens,  not  only  would  the  Greek  inhabi- 
tants suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Venetian  exchequer 
would  lose  the  annual  contribution  which  the  Athenian  notables 
had  promised  to  pay.  His  proposal  was  to  keep  a  considerable 
force  at  Corinth,  where  food  was  plentiful,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Tripolitza  in  the  centre  of  the 
Morea,  where  there  was  plenty  of  forage  and  whence  the  Venetian 
domination  over  the  peninsula — ^the  main  object  of  the  expedition 
— could  be  best  established  upon  solid  foundations.  Events 
proved  Morosini's  forecast  to  have  been  accurate.  The  council, 
however,  decided  upon  a  compromise  :  the  army  was  to  go  into 
three  separate  winter  quarters — at  Corinth,  Tripolitza,  and 
Kauplia — but  first  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  upon  Athens, 
unless  that  city  would  pay  a  ransom  of  50,000  to  60,000  reals.* 
No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  this  decision.  Most  of  the  fleet 
under  Venier  was  sent  to  the  channel  which  separates  Negroponte 
from  the  mainland,  with  the  object  of  deluding  the  Turks  into 
the  belief  that  that  island  was  the  aim  of  Morosini's  forces. 
Meanwhile  Morosini,  with  9,880  men  (including  one  or  two 
Scottish  volunteers)  and  870  horses,  on  21  September  1687,  cast 
anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  Porto  Leone,  as  it  was  then  called  from  the 
«tatue  of  a  lion  which  stood  at  its  mouth.   Thither  a  deputation  of 

^  Locatelli,  i.  348.  *  Morosini's  dispatches  apud  Laborde,  ii    121-31. 
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Athenian  notables,  the  brothers  Peter  and  Demetrios  Gaspari, 
Spyridon  Peroules,  the  schoolmaster  Dr.  Argyros  Benaldes, 
and  others  hastened  to  make  submission  to  Venice.^  Although 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  as  the  result  of  eighteen  years'  diplomatic 
experience  in  Turkey,  wrote  in  that  very  year  that  '  the  Greeks 
have  an  inclination  to  the  Muscovite  beyond  any  other  Christian 
prince  ',  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  popularity  of  Venice 
at  Athens.  Many  young  Athenians  had  been  educated  at  the 
Flangineion  at  Venice,  and  the  recent  outrage  of  the  Turks  upon 
the  Athenian  notable,  Limponas,  made  the  Greeks  eager  to 
welcome  any  Christians  who  would  free  them  from  their  Moslem 
rulers. 

The  Turks  were  not  unprepared  for  the  Venetian  invasion. 
They  had  taken  down  the  beautiful  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  and 
out  of  its  materials  raised  the  walls  of  the  Akropolis  and  built 
a  battery.  Fortunately,  although  there  was  a  powder  magazine 
underneath  it,  the  venerable  stones  of  this  temple  received  no 
damage  during  the  siege.  When,  in  1836,  the  Bavarian  architects 
reconstructed  it,  they  found  not  a  single  block  missing  (except 
what  Lord  Elgin  had  carried  off)  nor  a  bullet-mark  upon  it.^ 
Within  the  Akropolis,  thus  strengthened,  the  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  Athens  took  refuge  with  their  effects  and  ammunition,  hoping 
that  '  the  castle  '  would  hold  out  until  relief  could  arrive  from* 
Thebes.  The  Venetians  were,  therefore,  able  to  occupy  lower 
Athens  unmolested.  Colonel  Raugraf  von  der  Pfalz  with  a  body 
of  Slav  and  Hanoverian  troops  was  stationed  in  the  town  ; 
Koenigsmark  encamped  in  the  olive-grove  near  the  Sacred  Way, 
along  which  the  Turkish  force  might  be  expected  to  march 
through  the  pass  of  Daphni  from  Thebes.  As  the  garrison  of  the 
Akropolis  refused  to  surrender,  it  was  decided  to  bombard  that 
sacred  rock.  Archaeologists  and  historians  cannot  but  be 
horrified  at  this  act  of  vandalism.  But  in  our  own  day  we  have 
seen  the  Germans  bombarding  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  the 
Austrians  dropping  grenades  close  to  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  while 
'  military  necessities  '  involved  the  firing  of  projectiles  over  the 
Parthenon  by  the  Allies  in  the  crisis  of  December  1916.  The 
Venetian  engineers  accordingly  placed  their  batteries  on  the 
Mouseion  hill,  upon  which  stands  the  monument  of  Philopappos, 
on  the  Pnyx,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Areiopagos.  On  23  Sep- 
tember the  bombardment  began  .^ 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  batteries,  Mottoni,  Count  di  San 
Felice,  was  a  notoriously  incompetent  gunner,  as  he  had  already 
proved  at  Navarino  and  Modon,  and  on  this  occasion  his  aim 

»  Locatelli,  ii.  3.  »  Laborde,  i.  116-17. 
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and  Greece  (ed.  1825),  ii.  111. 
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was  so  high  that  the  bombs  flew  over  the  Akropolis  and  fell 
into  the  town  beyond  it,  whose  inhabitants  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  to  their  houses.  A  fresh  battery  of  two 
mortars  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  east  and  closer  to  the  rock, 
while  the  miners  attempted  to  drive  a  tunnel  under  the  north 
wall  and  above  the  grotto  of  Aglauros.  This  attempt  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  fatal  fall  of  the  miners'  captain  from  a  cliff. 
The  bombardment  now,  however,  began  to  damage  the  buildings 
on  the  Akropolis.  On  the  25th  a  bomb  exploded  a  small  powder 
magazine  in  the  Propylaea,  and  a  deserter  betrayed  to  the 
besiegers  the  fatal  secret  that  the  Turks  had  put  all  the  rest  of 
their  ammunition  in  the  Parthenon,  then  a  mosque.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  news  the  gunners  concentrated  their  fire  upon 
the  famous  temple  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  a  lieutenant 
from  Liineburg  fired  a  bomb  into  it.  The  explosion  was  so  violent 
that  fragments  of  the  building  were  hurled  into  the  besiegers' 
lines,  whence  cries  of  joy  in  various  languages  rose  at  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  in  a  moment  to  a  masterpiece  that  had  survived 
almost  intact  the  vicissitudes  of  over  twenty  centuries.  But 
even  among  the  besiegers  there  were  some  who  mourned  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  German  gunner's  too  accurate  aim. 
Morosini,  in  his  official  report  to  his  government,  merely  alludes 
to  it  as  a  *  fortunate  shot  ',  and  his  secretary  remarks  that  the 
'ancient,  splendid,  and  marvellous  temple  of  Minerva '  was  '  ruined 
in  some  parts  ' ;  but  a  Swedish  lady,  Anna  Akerhjelm,^  who  accom- 
panied Countess  von  Koenigsmark  to  Greece  and  was  then  at 
Athens,  has  told  in  her  interesting  correspondence  'how  repugnant 
it  was  '  to  Koenigsmark  '  to  destroy  the  beautiful  temple  ',  which 
'  can  never  in  this  world  be  replaced  '.  So  much  did  Ranke 
feel  this  act  of  vandalism  committed  by  one  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  tried  to  discredit  the  diary  of  the  Hessian  lieu- 
tenant, Sobiewolsky,  which  mentions  the  Liineburg  gunner's 
fatal  shot. 

For  the  moment  it  failed  to  attain  even  the  practical  effect 
of  ending  the  siege.  The  Turks,  expecting  the  arrival  of  their 
deliverer  from  Thebes,  still  held  out ;  but  when  Koenigsmark  went 
to  meet  the  advancing  army  and  its  commander  retired  without 
a  blow,  when  the  fire,  caused  by  the  explosion,  had  blazed  for 
two  days  on  the  Akropolis,  where  over  300  putrifying  corpses, 
including  those  of  their  commander  and  his  son,  lay  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  they  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  sent 
five  hostages  to  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Morosini's  official 
dispatch  informs  us  that  he  was  inclined  to  insist  upon  their 

'  Apud  Laborde,  ii.  277  ;   Locatelli,  ii.  3  ;   Ranke,  '  Die  Venezianer  in  Morea  ',  in 
Sa7nmt.  Werke,  xlii.  297. 
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unconditional  surrender,  but  that  Koenigsmark  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  having  possession  of  the  Akropolis  and  the  proved 
difficulty  of  taking  so  strong  a  position  by  force.  Accordingly, 
he  unwillingly  granted  them  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  all 
the  Turks  were  to  evacuate  the  fortress  with  only  what  they 
could  carry  on  their  backs,  leaving  to  the  victors  their  horses, 
arms,  Christian  slaves,  and  Moors.  To  prevent  their  joining 
their  comrades  at  Negroponte,  they  were  to  proceed  to  Smyrna 
at  their  own  expense  on  board  three  Ragusan  and  two  French 
vessels  and  an  English  pink,  then  in  the  Piraeus.  These  terms 
were  settled  on  the  29th.  The  lion-banner  of  St.  Mark  was  at  once 
hoisted  on  the  Propylaea,  and  punctually,  on  4  October,  about 
3,000  Turks,  including  500  soldiers,  embarked.  More  than  300 
others  remained  behind  and  were  baptized  Christians.  Despite 
Morosini's  and  Koenigsmark's  express  orders  the  exiles  were 
insulted  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  auxiliaries  on  their 
way  down  to  the  Piraeus,  and  some  of  their  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  their  bundles,  were  taken  from  them.  Count  Tomaso 
Pompei  ^  was  appointed  governor  of  '  the  castle  '  with  a  Venetian 
garrison,  while  the  rest  of  the  Venetians  and  the  auxiliaries  were 
quartered  in  the  town  below.  Morosini  himself  was  anxious  to 
attack  Negroponte  at  once,  while  the  Turks  were  still  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  Athens  ;  but  Koenigsmark  argued  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  take  that  island.  As  the  Morea  was  visited 
by  a  serious  epidemic,  it  was  decided  to  go  back  upon  the  plans 
fixed  in  the  council  at  Corinth,  and  to  pass  the  winter  at  Athens. 
To  ensure  communications  with  the  sea,  part  of  the  famous 
Long  Walls  was  sacrificed  to  build  three  redoubts  on  the  way 
down  to  the  Piraeus,  and  a  wall  and  ditch  were  drawn  from 
Porto  Leone  to  the  bay  of  Phaleron,  to  serve  as  an  entrenched 
camp  in  case  of  need.  During  these  excavations  ancient  copper 
coins,  vases,  and  lamps  were  discovered. 

Athens  had,  therefore,  become  for  the  third,  the  Akropolis  for 
the  second  time,  Venetian,  for  Venice  had  occupied  both  town 
and  castle  from  1394  to  1402  and  the  town  in  1466,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  what  impression  the  famous  city  made  upon 
the  captors.  One  of  Morosini's  officers  wrote  that  he  '  fell  into 
an  ecstasy  '  on  gazing  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  Parthenon 
even  in  its  ruin,  and  his  secretary,  Locatelli,  devotes  ten  pages 
to  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  Both  he  and  two  other  officers 
mention  some  of  the  classic  buildings  by  the  popular  names 
current  for  centuries,  some  of  them  since  the  time  of  the 
Turkish,  some  even  since  that  of  the  Prankish  conquest.  These 
descriptions,  evidently  based  on  the  tales  of  the  local  guides, 
allude  to  the  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  then  had  seventeen 
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columns  standing,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Palace  of  Hadrian  ', 
the  monument  of  Philopappos  under  that  of  the  *  Arch  of 
Trajan  ',  the  gate  of  Athene  Archegetis  under  that  of  the  '  Temple 
of  Augustus  or  Arch  of  Triumph  ',  the  adjacent  Porch  of  Hadrian 
under  that  of  the  '  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  ',  and  the  Pinako- 
theke  under  that  of  the  '  Arsenal  of  Lykourgos  '.  The  Tower 
of  the  Winds  figures  as  the  '  Gymnasium  of  Sokrates  ',  the  chor- 
agic  monument  of  Lysikrates  as  the  '  Lantern  of  Demosthenes'. 
The  marble  lion  at  the  Piraeus,  they  tell  us,  had  been  '  transported 
there  in  honour  of  Leonidas  ',  while  the  statue  of  the  tongueless 
lioness  which  stood  towards  the  sea  commemorated  Leaina, 
the  mistress  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  who  had  bitten  out 
her  tongue  rather  than  betray  them  under  torture.^ 

These  accounts  are  a  curious  contribution  to  the  Mirabilia  of 
Athens  ;  but,  despite  this  casual  display  of  popular  erudition,  the 
army  was  not  archaeologically  minded,  the  Germans  less  so  than 
the  more  cultured  Venetians.  A  Hessian  ensign  ^  wrote  home 
to  his  mother  mainly  about  food,  regretting  that  the  excellent 
fresh  vegetables  were  over,  wishing  that  he  had  a  cask  of  Grerman 
beer  instead  of  a  cask  of  Athenian  wine,  and  telling  her  that  he 
had  drunk  her  health  in  *  the  temple  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
sthenes '  (the  choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates),  which  the 
Capuchins  had  bought  eighteen  years  earlier  and  in  which  his 
colonel  was  lodged.  He  added  that  he  had  often  dined  at  Corinth 
in  the  temple  in  which  St.  Paul  preached,  and  that  Athens 
produced  grapes  of  the  size  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Nor  do  we  obtain  much  archaeological  information  from  the 
observant  companion  of  Countess  von  Koenigsmark.  She  wrote 
that  her  mistress's  bad  attack  of  measles  had  prevented  her  from 
making  notes  in  her  journal  of  the  antiquities  which  she  had 
fieen.  '  Besides  ',  she  added,  '  there  are  several  descriptions  of 
them  ',  and  she  specially  alluded  to  the  recent  work  of  Spon  and 
Wheler.  As  for  the  archaeological  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants,  she  wrote  that  '  you  cannot  find  any  of  them  who 
know  as  much  about  their  ancestors  as  foreigners  do '.'  In 
justice  to  the  Athenians  it  must  be  said  that  Romans  are  not 
always  specialists  upon  the  Forum,  nor  Londoners  upon  the 
Tower.  She  found,  however,  a  local  doctor  to  conduct  her  round 
the  town  :  he  told  her  that  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perikles. 
Those  of  us  who  have  travelled  in  Greece  have  been  introduced 
to  other  descendants  of  the  great  Athenian  statesman.  The 
Swedish  lady  liked  Athens.  '  The  town  ',  she  wrote,  *  is  better 
than  any  of  the  others.  There  are  some  very  pretty  houses,  Greek 
as  well  as  Turkish.'    She  remarked  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 

•  AcXr/ov  T^r  'IffT.  leal  'E$v.  'Eratpiai,  V.  222-7  ;   Locatelli,  ii.  24-34. 
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Greeks,  who  regaled  her  mistress  m  their  homes  upon  orangeade, 
lemonade,  fresh  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  jams,  just  as  their 
descendants  do  still.  Our  Hessian  officer,  too,  liked  the  Athenians ; 
'they  are  very  respectable,  good  people,'  he  wrote,  'only  one 
cannot  understand  them,  because  they  speak  Greek.'  The 
English  consul,  however,  the  same  Frenchman,  Giraud,  who  had 
acted  as  cicerone  to  Spon,  spoke  German  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
Greek  and  Turkish,  and  hobbled  about  with  the  distinguished 
Swedes.^  Despite  his  trouble  in  his  feet,  he  seems  to  have  been 
still  an  active  man,  who  sent  two  dispatches  on  the  Venetian 
conquest  to  his  ambassador  at  Constantinople  before  his  French 
colleague  had  written  a  word  about  it.  A  protestant  from  Lyons, 
but  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Athenian  Palaiologoi,  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  town. 

Morosini  had  converted  into  churches  the  mosques  of  every 
place  that  he  had  taken.  At  Athens  he  turned  two  mosques  into 
catholic  churches,  in  addition  to  the  already  existing  chapel  of 
the  Capuchins,  and  made  his  naval  chaplain,  D.  Lorenzo  Papaplis, 
priest  of  the  church  of  Dionysios  the  Areopagite.^  For  the  use  of 
his  Lutheran  auxiliaries  he  founded  out  of  another  mosque, 
that  '  of  the  Column  ',  near  the  bazaar,  the  first  protestant  .place 
of  worship  in  Greece,  which  was  inaugurated  under  the  name  of 
Holy  Trinity  on  19  October  with  a  sermon  by  the  minister 
Beithmann.  While  to  the  Venetian  commander  non-catholics 
thus  owe  the  introduction  of  their  liturgy  into  Hellas,  to  his 
conquest  of  Athens  military  history  is  indebted  for  two  views  of 
the  Akropolis  and  a  general  view  of  Athens  at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion  in  the  Parthenon,  all  sketched  by  the  Venetian 
engineer,  Verneda,  another  unofficial  view  of  Athens,  a  plan  of 
the  Akropolis  also  by  Verneda,  and  a  plan  of  the  town  designed 
by  him  under  the  direction  of  Count  di  San  Felice.^  This  last 
work  has  been  called  '  the  first  serious  plan  of  the  town  of 
Athens  ',  but  its  object  was  military  rather  than  archaeological — 
to  explain  to  the  council  of  war  and  the  home  government  the 
extent  and  cost  of  the  works  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Athens. 

Whether  Athens  could  be  defended  was  the  question  which 
its  conquerors  now  had  to  decide.  At  a  council  of  war,  held 
at  the  Piraeus  on  31  December,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  small  Venetian  forces  to  fortify  the  town, 
or  even  to  leave  a  garrison  there  to  defend  its  inhabitants,  for 
all  the  available  troops  would  be  needed  for  the  attack  upon 
Negroponte  in  the  spring  ;  while,  even  if  it  could  be  fortified, 
Athens,  situated  so  far  from  the  sea,  could  not  be  revictualled 
while  the  Turks  were  still  about.    The  destruction  of  Athens  was 

»  Laborde,  ii.  279,  313.  *  Ihid.  ii.  179,  317. 
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actually  mooted,  but  the  council  decided  to  postpone  that  for 
the  present,  and  to  remove  the  Greek  population,  estimated  at 
over  6,000,  besides  the  Albanians,  into  the  Morea  and  grant  them 
lands  in  the  new  Venetian  territory  there  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  old  homes.  A  further  council,  held  on  2  January 
1688,  decided,  in  view  of  the  spread  of  the  plague  from  the 
Morea  to  continental  Greece  and  some  of  the  islands,  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  to  remove  the  army,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  to  organize  a  sanitary  administration  of  the  town. 
The  decision  to  remove  the  Athenians  filled  them  with  dismay  ; 
the  '  elders  ',  the  vecchiardi,  as  they  were  styled  in  Italian,  in 
vain  offered  to  contribute  20,000  reals  and  to  maintain  the 
garrison  at  their  own  cost,  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  and 
men  were  left  to  defend  'the  castle  '.*  The  plague  and  Turkish 
raids  continued  to  harass  the  Venetians  and  the  auxiliaries, 
while  those  mutual  recriminations,  usual  among  allies  of  various 
nationalities,  so  greatly  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  that  Morosini  formed  five  companies  of  Albanians, 
who  might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  grumbling  German 
troops.  Koenigsmark  on  30  January  made  another  proposition, 
to  leave  a  garrison  of  300  men  on  the  Akropolis  with  provisions 
for  sixteen  months,  but  Morosini  calculated  that  this  would 
involve  the  presence  of  another  hundred  servants,  and  that  for 
all  this  force  a  large  quantity  of  biscuit  and  wine  would  be  needed. 
But  the  argument  which  weighed  most  with  the  decisive  council 
of  12  February  was  the  water-supply.  The  sixteen  cisterns  of 
the  Akropolis,  it  was  said,  held  water  for  only  three  months, 
and  of  these  the  great  cistern  under  the  Parthenon  had  probably 
been  damaged  by  the  explosion,  and  the  still  larger  one  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysos  could  easily  be  cut  off,  and  the  water-supply 
of  '  the  castle  '  thereby  reduced  to  what  would  suffice  for  only 
fifty  days.  It  was,  therefore,  unanimously  decided  to  leave 
*  the  castle  '  of  Athens  for  the  present  as  it  was,  with  its  walls 
intact,  but  to  remove  all  the  guns  and  munitions,  trusting  to 
Providence  for  its  ultimate  recapture.  The  council  justified  its 
resolve  to  abandon  the  place  by  stating  that  the  only  object  of 
attacking  Athens  had  been  to  push  back  the  enemy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Morosini  determined,  however,  to  carry  off  to  Venice  some 
memorial  of  Athens  which  could  vie  with  the  four  bronze  horses, 
taken  thither  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  He  ordered 
the  removal  from  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  of  the 
statue  of  Poseidon  (whom  Morosini  thought  to  be  Zeus)  and  the 
chariot  of  Victory  (whom  the  Venetians  mistook  for  Athene) ; 
but  the  recent  explosion  had  disarranged  the  blocks  of  marble, 

'  Laborde,  iL  90 ;  Mateses  apvd  Sathtis,  i.  216. 
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so  that  the  workmen  no  sooner  touched  them  than  these  beautiful 
sculptures  fell  in  pieces  upon  the  ground.  Morosini,  coolly 
announcing  this  disaster  in  a  dispatch  to  the  senate,  expressed 
satisfaction  that  none  of  the  workmen  had  been  injured,  and 
announced  his  decision  to  carry  off  instead  a  marble  lioness 
without  a  head  ;  but  the  head,  as  he  added  in  a  sentence  worthy 
of  Mummius,  '  can  be  perfectly  replaced  by  another  piece  '. 
His  secretary,  San  Gallo,  took  away,  however,  the  Victory's 
head,  which  Laborde  purchased  in  1840  from  a  Venetian  antiquary, 
while  other  fragments  were  picked  up  from  the  ruins  by  other 
Venetian,  Danish,  and  Hessian  officers.  Morosini  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  headless  lioness  alone  ;  he  carried  off  the  great 
lion,  which  had  given  to  the  Piraeus  its  medieval  name,  and 
a  third  lion  which  had  stood  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Babin  and  Spon  ;  a  fourth,  a  lioness,  which  bears 
the  inscription  Anno  Corcurae  liberatae,  did  not  reach  Venice 
till  1716,  the  year  of  Schulenburg's  deliverance  of  Corfu,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  figure  in  Fanelli's  ^  previous  plate  of  the  lions 
before  the  arsenal,  where  they  may  still  be  seen.  This  done,  the 
Venetian  forces  abandoned  Athens  on  4  April,  and  five  days 
later  the  last  detachment  set  sail  for  Poros.  The  net  result  of 
the  Venetian  capture  of  Athens  had  been  disastrous.  It  had  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  Parthenon  without  any  permanent 
military  or  political  gain  ;  it  had  injured  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  ;  it  had  spread  disease  and 
discontent  among  the  allies.  To  set  against  these  disadvantages 
Venice  acquired  four  marble  lions  and  Morosini  the  fame  of 
having  temporarily  held  the  famous  city.  To  us  Verneda's 
plans  are  the  only  satisfactory  result  of  its  siege. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  fate  of  the  exiled  Athenians  and  of 
the  conquerors  of  Athens.  The  unhappy  natives  had  left  on 
24  March,  and  some  even  earlier.  Tliree  boat-loads  went  to  the 
Venetian  island  of  Zante,  others  to  the  Venetian  possessions  in 
the  Morea,  especially  to  Nauplia,  but  most  (under  the  leadership 
of  the  brothers  Gaspari)  to  Aegina  and,  like  their  ancestors  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  to  Salamis  ('  Culuris  ',  as  it  was  still 
called),  where,  as  the  famous  '  Fragments  '  from  the  monastery 
of  the  Anargyroi  (SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian)  at  Athens  inform 
us,^  they  built  houses  and  churches  at  Ambelaki,  while  '  Attica 
remained  deserted  for  about  three  years  '  except  for  a  few 
stragglers  on  the  Akropolis  and  in  some  towers  of  the  town. 
This  is  the  passage  upon  which  Fallmerayer  based  his  theory 
of  the  desertion  of  Athens  for  nearly  400  years  from  the  time 

*  Atene  Attica,  p.  344. 
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of  Justinian.  The  poorest  went  to  Corinth,  while  the  leading 
families  were  scattered  about  the  Morea,  the  Benizeloi  at  Patras, 
the  Limponai  at  Coron,  Peroules  at  Nauplia,  and  Dousmanes  at 
Gastouni  in  Elis.  The  last-named  received  for  his  services  to 
Venice  several  grants  of  land  and  the  title  of  Cavaliere  di  San 
Marco ;  his  family  subsequently  became  counts  and  migrated  to 
Corfii,  where  fifty  years  ago  one  of  them  published  an  Italian 
account  of  Gladstone's  famous  mission.  To  other  Athenian 
notables,  who  had  been  specially  useful  to  them,  the  Venetians 
also  gave  money  or  titles,  a  pension  to  the  ex-metropolitan 
Jacob  as  compensation  for  his  punishment  by  the  patriarch, 
the  title  of  count  to  the  schoolmaster  Benaldes,  to  another 
scholarly  Athenian,  Joannes  Macola,  the  translator  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  and  Justin's  History,  to  Taronites  for  his  sub- 
sequent services  at  the  siege  of  Nauplia,  and  to  Venizelos  Rhoides. 
Indeed,  so  well  were  these  Athenian  refugees  treated,  that 
a  geographical  shibboleth  was  devised  to  discriminate  between 
the  genuine  and  the  pseudo-exiles  from  Athens.^  To  the  662 
Athenian  families  which  entered  the  Morea,  the  Venetian 
authorities  assigned  lands,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  houses,  shops, 
and  gardens  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the 
four  classes  into  which  Athenian  society  was  then  divided. 
An  official  Venetian  report  of  1701  praises  their  industry  in  trade, 
but  remarks  that  '  not  even  the  common  folk  among  them  were 
inclined  to  work  on  the  land',  and  extols  their  'subtle  intelligence', 
adding  that  they  desired  to  return  to  Athens,  although  the  town 
was  once  more  under  Turkish  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing their  Moreote  property.^ 

Athens  was  the  climax  of  Morosini's  Greek  career.  On  board 
his  galley  at  Poros  he  received  the  news  of  his  election  as  doge, 
but  his  first  ducal  enterprise,  the  siege  of  Negroponte,  not  only 
failed,  despite  the  rising  of  northern  Greece  against  the  Turks, 
but  cost  the  lives  of  Koenigsmark  by  fever  and  of  Peter  Gaspari, 
leader  of  the  Athenian  volunteers.  This  was  the  last  big  event 
of  the  war.  The  German  auxiliaries  left  Greece  ;  Morosini, 
recalled  home  by  fever  and  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  left  to 
his  successor,  Cornaro,  the  task  of  completing  the  conquest  of 
the  Morea  by  starving  out  the  impregnable  rock  of  Monemvasia 
in  1690  ;  meanwhile  a  military  revolution  at  Constantinople  had 
placed  a  weak  sultan  on  the  throne  and  a  strong  minister,  the 
third  of  the  Kiuprili  dynasty,  in  power.  The  latter's  first  act 
was  to  conciliate  the  Christians,  and  to  appoint  a  Mainate, 
Liberakes  Gerakares,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  arsenal,  as  bey  of 

'  Mateses,  loc.  cit. ;  Locatelli,  ii.  50;  Kampouroglos,  Mrjjufta,  i.  189,  296  ;  'laropia, 
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Maina  and  leader  against  the  Venetians.  The  '  first  Christian 
prince  of  Greece  '  had  served  as  a  youth  in  the  Venetian  fleet  ; 
he  had  then  turned  pirate,  and  had  during  the  Cretan  war  acted 
as  a  Turkish  instrument  in  his  native  land.  He  now  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Salamis  and  Aegina, 
bidding  them  return  to  their  homes  and  telling  them  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  sultan  to  grant  them  an  amnesty,  at  the  same 
time  threatening  those  who  disobeyed  his  orders  with  condign 
punishment  at  his  hands. ^ 

Under  these  circumstances  they  thought  it  best  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  former  masters.  The  superstitious  among 
them  attributed  the  plague,  the  famine,  the  drought,  and  the 
Turkish  raids  upon  their  vineyards  on  the  Continent  opposite 
Salamis  to  the  curse  of  the  oecumenical  patriarch.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  addressed  an  appeal,  drawn  up  by  the  school- 
master, Argyros  Benaldes,  describing  in  high-flown  language 
their  pitiable  condition  and  imploring  with  deep  humility  his 
forgiveness,^  The  patriarch  relented,  and,  probably  owing  to 
his  mediation,  the  Athenian  refugees  were  allowed,  in  1690,  to 
return.  Several  of  the  principal  families,  however,  remained 
in  voluntary  exile,  and  their  property  was  put  up  to  auction 
and  bought  by  a  group  of  leading  Athenians  ;  many  Athenian 
Greeks  stayed  at  Nauplia  till  its  recapture  by  the  Turks  in 
1715.  Nor  did  all  the  Athenian  Turks  who  had  gone  to  Asia 
Minor  return  ;  in  1705  the  town  contained  only  300  Turkish 
families.  The  population  was,  therefore,  smaller  and  the  material 
prosperity  less  than  before  the  Venetian  conquest.  Great 
damage  had  been  done  during  the  '  three  years '  of  exile  in  Salamis ; 
most  of  the  houses  had  fallen,  the  raiders  had  burned  the  trees, 
and  to  their  fires  is  attributed  the  blackening  of  Hadrian's  Porch. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  economic  recovery  of  Athens,  the  sultan 
allowed  it  to  be  free  from  taxes  for  three  years  ;  the  fortifications 
of  the  Akropolis  were  repaired,  as  a  pompous  Turkish  inscription 
on  the  old  Turkish  entrance,  dated  1708,  long  testified,  while 
a  small  mosque  (whicli  collapsed  in  1842)  was  erected  within  the 
Parthenon  out  of  the  ruins  caused  by  the  besiegers'  bomb.^  Greek 
education,  which  had  languished  at  Athens  since  Benaldes  had 
been  appointed  schoolmaster  at  Nauplia  and  then  at  Patras, 
was  revived  by  the  opening  of  a  school  in  1714,  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  learned  geographer,  Meletios,  as  metropolitan,  gave 
to  Athens  a  patron  of  culture.  But  the  reinstated  exiles  fell  to 
intriguing  and  quarrelling  among  themselves  over  their  metro- 
politan to  such  a  degree  that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem — ^for 

*  Locatelli,  ii.  109, 164,  247  ;  Garzoni,  Istoriadella  Repvbblica  di  Venezia  (ed.  1720)^ 
i.  365. 

*  Kampouroglos,  Hlvrjutta,  i.  34-6.  *  Ibid.  i.  211 ;    Philadelpheus,  ii.  62. 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  many  possessions  in  Attica  during  the 
Turkish  period  and  still  possesses  property  near  the  so-called 
Anaphidtika  at  Athens — wrote  to  them,  congratulating  them  on 
having  so  wise  and  noble  a  hierarch,  and  bidding  them  for  the 
honour  of  their  famous  city  cast  out  scandals  from  their  midst.^ 
Meletios  was  especially  anxious  to  keep  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
his  flock  and  the  representative  of  the  voivode,  at  that  time  an 
absentee,  whose  exactions  provoked  an  Athenian  deputation  to 
Constantinople  in  1712,  headed  by  Demetrios  Palaiologos,  a 
local  notable  skilled  in  Turkish,  a  rare  accomplishment  among 
the  Athenian  Christians,  for  most  of  their  Turkish  fellow  citizens 
spoke  Greek.  The  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  to  whom  Athens 
still  belonged,  not  only  deposed  his  voivode,  but,  taking  from  his 
secretary's  girdle  his  silver  ink-horn,  handed  it  to  Palaiologos 
with  the  words,  '  Take  this  ink-horn  and  from  to-day  I  appoint 
thee  voivode  of  Athens.'  This  was  the  first  and  last  occasion 
on  which  a  rayah  was  made  voivode  of  Athens.  The  local  Turks 
and  the  local  Christian  notables  alike  were  furious  at  being 
governed  by  a  Christian,  and  the  former  assassinated  him  in  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  Palaiologos  Benizelos.^ 

Monemvasia  was  the  last  durable  acquisition  of  Venice  during 
the  war.  In  1691  the  island  fortress  of  Grabusa,  off  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Crete,  was  betrayed  by  two  Neapolitan 
officers  in  the  Venetian  service  ;  next  year  an  attempt  to  take 
Canea  was  frustrated  by  the  old  Venetian  fortifications,  once 
erected  against  the  Turks.  Liberakes  raided  the  Morea,  but  the 
Moreote  Greeks  did  not  rise,  as  he  had  led  his  Turkish  patrons 
to  expect,  and  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the  disembarkation  of 
a  Venetian  force  at  the  isthmus  made  the  raiders  soon  retire. 
In  1693  Morosini  resumed  the  command,  but  his  only  acts  were 
to  refortify  the  castle  of  Aegina,  which  he  had  demolished  during 
the  Cretan  war  in  1655,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being  paid,  as  long  as 
the  war  lasted,  by  the  Athenians,  and  to  place  it  and  Salamis 
under  Malipiero  as  governor.^  This  led  the  Athenians  to  send  him 
a  request  for  the  renewal  of  Venetian  protection  and  an  offer  of 
an  annual  tribute.  His  death  at  Nauplia  in  1694  caused  the 
appointment  of  Zeno,  then  governor  of  the  Morea,  as  his  successor. 
Zeno  easily  accomplished  the  capture  of  the  rich  island  of  Chios, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  island  was  abandoned.  The  Greek 
population  was  more  favourable  to  the  Moslems  than  to  the 
catholic  Venetians,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Naxos  on  board  the  fleet  was  interpreted  as  an  intention  to 

'  Kampouroglos,  Wtnjftfta,  ii.  339 ;  Konstantinides,  'laropia  tSv  '\9rivSjv  (ed.  2), 
p.  494,  n.  1. 

•  J.  Benizelos,  'laropia  rStv  'AOrjySjy  apxtd  Philadelpheus,  ii.  273. 

•  Oanoni,  L  432-4,  509-10 ;  AcXtiV,  v.  526. 
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interfere  with  the  orthodox  church.  Those  catholic  Chiotes,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  did  not  emigrate  to  the  Morea,  were  dismayed 
at  the  departure  of  the  Italians,  and  paid  dearly  for  their  brief 
triumph  when  the  Turks  returned.  Four  were  hanged,  their 
religion  was  prohibited,  and  their  cathedral  (whose  archbishop 
was  compensated  by  the  Venetians  with  the  titular  see  of  Corinth) 
was  turned  into  a  mosque.^  This  was  the  last  important  event  of 
the  war  in  Greece.  A  series  of  naval  battles  was  fought  in  the 
Aegean  ;  and,  even  after  the  Venetians  had  abandoned  the  idea 
of  operations  north  of  the  Morea,  the  continental  Greeks  kept 
up  a  guerrilla  warfare  on  their  own  account  with  the  aid  of 
Slavonian  troops.  Unable  to  make  head  against  their  combined 
efforts,  Liberakes  went  over  to  the  Venetians,  who  showed  their 
distrust  of  the  '  Bey  of  Maina  '  by  imprisoning  him  at  Brescia, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  In  1699,  thanks  to  English  mediation, 
the  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  by  which  Venice 
retained  possession  of  the  Morea,  Santa  Maura,  and  Aegina,  and 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  for  Zante,  but  restored  to  the  sultan  her 
continental  Greek  conquests,  such  as  Lepanto.  The  castles  of 
Prevesa  and  Rumeli,  the  classic  Antirrhion,  were  to  be  demolished ; 
but  Venice  did  not  recover  Grabusa.  Thus  the  end  of  this  fifteen 
years'  costly  war  found  her  with  a  Greek  dominion  consisting  of 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  Butrinto  and  Parga  in  Epeiros,  the 
two  Cretan  forts  of  Spinalonga  and  Suda,  Tenos  and  Aegina, 
and  the  '  kingdom  '  of  the  Morea,  the  whole  of  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  never  been  hers. 

When  the  Venetians  set  to  work  to  reorganize  the  Morea, 
they  found  their  new  conquest  devastated  and  depopulated,^ 
Much  of  the  land  had  gone  out  of  cultivation,  for  there  were  not 
hands  enough  to  till  it,  and  the  war  and  the  plague  had  aggravated 
the  evils  engendered  by  the  long  period  of  Turkish  rule.  As  early 
as  1687  they  took  the  first  step  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
new  colony  by  sending  three  commissioners  with  instructions  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  country,  its  mills,  fisheries,  mines,  and  other 
resources,  and  in  1688  sent  Cornaro  as  its  first  governor,  or 
proweditore  generate.  He  estimated  the  total  population,  exclusive 
of  Maina  and  the  district  of  Corinth,  to  be  only  86,468,  as  against 

'  Garzoni,  i.  622,  629  ;  Toumefort,  Relation  cTun  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  141. 

*  The  reports  of  the  Venetian  governors,  used  by  Banke  for  his  essay  '  Die 
Venezianer  in  Morea'  {Sdmmt.  Werke,  xlii.  277-361),  and  by  Zinkeisen  (Geschichte 
des  osmaniachen  Retches,  v.  473-89),  have  since  been  published  by  the  late  Professor 
Lampros  in  his  'laropiKo.  VlfKtTrifxaTa,  pp.  199-220,  and  in  AtXriov  rrji  'laropiK^s  ical 
'EevoKoyiKTJi  'Eraipiai,  ii.  282-317,  686-710 ;  v.  228-51,  425-567,  605-823.  For  the 
campaign  of  1715  see  Brue,  Journal  de  la  Campagne  ;  Diedo,  Storia  della  Repubblica  di 
Venezia,  iv.  73-107 ;  the  Greek  poem  by  Manthos  of  Joannina  (an  eyewitness), 
'  Conquete  de  la  Moree  par  les  Turcs '  in  Legrand,  Bibliotheque  grecque  wlgaire,  iii. 
280-331 ;  Ferrari,  DeUe  Notizie  storiche  della  Lega  contra  Acmet  III,  pp.  41-69 ; 
Chronique  de  l^ Expedition  des  Turcs  en  Moree,  1715,  aitribtiee  a,  Constantin  Dioiketes. 
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200,000,  exclusive  of  garrisons  and  foreigners,  before  the  war  ; 
Michiel,-one  of  the  three  commissioners,  puts  it,  without  Maina, 
at  97,118,  of  whom  3,577  were  Turks  converted  to  Christianity 
from  interested  motives,  who  required  careful  watching.     Out 
of  2,111  villages  the  war  and  the  plague  had  laid  desolate  656, 
and  Cornaro  could  not  find  a  living  soul  between  Patras  and 
Kalavryta.     Under  the  Venetian  rule  the  population  gradually 
rose  to  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  Turkish  time,  to  116,000 
in  1692,  to  176,844  in  1701,  to  over  250,000  in  1708.     These 
figures  were  probably  below  the  mark,  owing  to  the  character- 
istically oriental  dislike  of  the  natives  to  be  numbered,  a  proceed- 
ing regarded  as  the  prelude  to  that  accurate  taxation  which  has 
never  been  popular  in  the  Near  East.     The  increase  was  partly 
due  to  emigration  from  the  neighbouring  Turkish  provinces  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.    Besides  the  Athenians,  mostly  congregated 
at  Nauplia,  there  were  the  Chiote  exiles  at  Modon,  Thebans,  and 
Lepantines  (after  the  peace),  Cretans  from  Canea,  and  even  Bul- 
garians.   Cornaro  alone  in  his  two  years  of  office  was  successful 
in  inducing  6,000  emigrants  to  enter  the  Morea,  where  he  gave 
them  lands  between  Patras  and  Aigion  and  at  Kalavryta,  and 
promised  them  exemption  from  taxes.     Ere  long  there  was  no 
one  in  the  Morea  who  had  not  his  house,  his  mill,  and  his  bit  of 
land — a  thing  very  rare  among  the  Christians  of  Turkey — and 
even  the  Athenians,  the  flower  of  the  emigrants,  were  admittedly 
much  better  off  than  they  had  been  at  home.     Only  material 
welfare  does  not  satisfy  the  whole  nature  of  man,  else  ubi  bene,  ibi 
patria  would  have  been  an  easy  solution  of  many  Balkan  questions. 
The  population  during  the  Venetian  occupation  was  mixed. 
The  majority  was,  of  course,  overwhelmingly  Greek,  but  there 
was  considerable  difference  between  the  Greeks  of  the  various 
districts,   as   in   classical  times.     The    Moreotes    did    not    like 
'  foreigners  ',  in  which  designation,  like  the  modern  Italian  pea- 
sants, they  included  people  of  their  own  race  from  other  parts  of 
Greece.    The  natives  of  Elis  were  especially  hostile  to  '  strangers ', 
whereas  their  neighbours  in  Achaia,  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Ionian  Islands,  tolerated  '  foreigners  '.     The  Venetians  did 
not  give  the  Moreotes  in  general  a  very  good  character,  but  the 
faults  which  they  attributed  to  them  were  not  due  to  a  double 
dose  of  original  sin,  but  to  the  effects  of  long  years  of  Turkish  rule. 
They  are  described  in  the  Venetian  reports  as  suspicious,  lazy, 
and  inclined  to  speak  evil  of  each  other.    Suspicion  is  a  common 
quality  of  southern  nations,  and  laziness  was  excusable  under  the 
Turkish  system,  when  the  industrious  man  was  punished  by  being 
heavily  mulcted  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry.    With  the  Turkish 
dress  the  Greeks  retained  the  Turkish  maxims,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  the  women  of  Monemvasia  had  preserved  from  the  previous 
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Venetian  occupation  the  old  Venetian  dress.  The  Arkadians 
were  '  rustics  and  truly  Arkadian,  but  full  of  wiles  ',  and  there 
was  considerable  polish  at  Kalamata.  The  Cretans  were  an 
exception  ;  brought  up  under  Venetian  rule  for  centuries,  they 
were  very  industrious.  The  lonians  were  restless,  but  more 
cultured  than  the  Moreotes,  of  whom  the  most  civilized  were 
the  townsfolk  of  Mistra,  who  '  dressed  and  lived  with  more 
splendour  than  the  others,  boasting  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  true 
Spartan  blood  '.  All  the  people  of  the  country  round  Mistra 
were  pure  Greeks,  but  the  town  contained  over  400  Jews,  whose 
descendants  Chateaubriand^  found  there  in  1806,  and  whose 
compatriots'  funeral  inscriptions  I  noticed  in  the  museum  there. 
The  Jewish  element  in  the  Morea  was,  however,  small — it  was 
a  poor  country — and  the  only  other  Hebrew  colonies  were  at 
Nauplia  and  Patras.  Truth  was  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
Naupliotes,  but  they  were  loyal  to  Venice,  as  were  from  the  first 
the  Mainates,  who  abhorred  the  very  name  of  the  Turks,  instead 
of  fearing  them  like  the  other  Greeks.  The  Mainates,  however, 
had  a  rooted  objection  to  paying  taxes,  always  went  armed,  and 
'  professed  to  observe  still  the  institutes  of  Lykourgos  ',  of  which 
the  chief  was  apparently  the  blood-feud.  Besides  the  Greeks 
and  the  Jews,  both  chiefly  occupied  with  trade,  there  were  the 
Albanians,  mostly  agriculturists  and  specially  numerous  in  the 
province  of  Romania,  men  of  fine  physique  but  hating  war.  In- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  the  Mainates  and  some  of  the  emi- 
grants from  northern  Greece,  the  population  was  essentially  pacific 
and  relied  upon  its  foreign  rulers  to  defend  it.  It  was,  however, 
litigious,  and  this  natural  tendency  was  increased  by  a  '  hungry 
crowd  of  small  lawyers,  partly  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  partly, 
from  the  Venetian  bar  \  who  became  the  curse  of  the  Morea. 

The  Venetians  divided  the  peninsula  at  first  into  six  provinces 
and  seven  fiscal  districts,  but  the  number  of  the  provinces  was 
reduced  to  four,  viz.  Romania  (capital  Nauplia),  Lakonia 
(capital  Monemvasia),  Messenia  (capital  Navarino  Nuovo),  and 
Achaia  (capital  Patras).  Each  province  had  a  provveditore  for 
its  administration  and  defence,  a  judicial  official  known  as 
rettore,  and  a  treasurer,  or  camerlengo.  There  were  also  provvC' 
ditori  in  seven  places  which  were  not  provincial  capitals,  viz. 
Mistra,  Kalavryta,  Phanari,  Gastouni,  Coron,  Modon,  and 
Zarnata.  Above  them  all  stood  the  provveditore  generate.  None 
of  these  officials,  as  we  see  from  Hopf 's  lists,^  held  office  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  usual  Venetian  system  j 
but  they  were  not  new  to  the  task  of  governing  Greeks.  The 
government    was,    therefore,    experienced,    but   still   wholly   in 

»  Itineraire  (ed.  1826),  i.  80-2  ;   Lampros,  p.  209. 
*  Chroniques  greco-romanes,  pp.  385-90. 
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foreign  hands,  although  Morosini  allowed  a  few  communities  to 
manage  their  local  affairs,  and  Maina  enjoyed  practical  indepen- 
dence. This  liberal  concession  was  not,  however,  altogether 
successful.  '  Every  castle,  almost  every  village,  aspired  to  erect 
itself  into  a  republic,'  wrote  one  of  the  governors-general,  and 
these  petty  communes  begged  Venice  to  send  them  a  Venetian 
noble,  in  order  that  they  might  pose  as  the  equals  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  even  offering  to  pay  his  salary  for  the  advantage  con- 
ferred by  his  presence.  Moreover,  persons  suddenly  promoted 
from  the  status  of  Turkish  rayah  to  be  local  magnates  were 
not  always  disposed  to  treat  the  Greek  peasants  well,  but  rather 
upon  those  principles  by  which  they  had  been  treated  themselves. 
An  emancipated  slave  is  apt  to  be  a  slave-driver. 

One  important  privilege  was  granted  to  the  communities  from 
political  motives — the  election  of  the  orthodox  bishops.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  which  Venice  had  to  face,  the  greatest  was  the 
oecumenical  patriarch,  an  oflficial  who,  being  resident  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  was  perforce  a  Turkish  agent,  and  who,  before 
this  reform,  had  named  the  nineteen  Moreote  bishops  and  the 
abbots  of  the  stavropegia — monasteries  directly  dependent  upon 
him.  These,  in  1701,  formed  26  out  of  the  total  of  158  (with 
1,367  monks).  The  patriarch's  patronage  had,  therefore,  been 
considerable,  and  his  influence,  even  apart  from  Turkish  pressure, 
was  unlikely  to  be  used  in  favour  of  a  catholic  government.  But 
this  was  not  his  only  loss.  Before  the  Venetian  conquest,  one-half 
of  the  Epiphany  and  Easter  offerings  of  the  priests  and  people — 
3  reals  for  every  priest  in  the  diocese  and  I  real  for  every  house- 
hold— ^had  gone  to  the  bishop,  and  one-half  to  the  patriarch. 
Morosini  reduced  these  offerings,  the  phildtimo  as  it  was  called, 
by  about  one-half,  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  the  whole 
of  it  should  be  given  to  the  local  bishop  and  nothing  to  the 
patriarch.  The  patriarch,  thus  injured  in  both  his  powers  and 
his  purse,  threatened  to  excommunicate  such  communes  as  elected 
their  own  bishops.  To  this  the  Venetian  governor-general, 
Grimani,  retorted  by  forbidding  the  entry  of  the  patriarchal 
exarch  into  the  Morea  ;  but  his  duties,  mainly  those  of  a  tax- 
collector,  were  quietly  undertaken  by  the  metropolitan  of  Patras, 
while  the  patriarch  became  as  anxious  as  the  Turks  to  turn  the 
Venetians  out  of  the  country.  Unfortimately,  these  disadvantages 
of  a  well-meant  reform  were  not  accompanied  by  corresponding 
benefits.  Simony  continued  to  be  rife,  and  unsuitable  persons 
were  often  chosen  as  bishops  by  the  communities.  Nor  was  the 
patriarch  the  only  external  influence  over  the  Moreote  church, 
for  there  were  some  twenty-four  metdchia,  or  '  monastic  farms  ' 
belonging  to  monasteries  in  Turkish  territory,  which  not  only 
sent  money  out  of  the  country  to  swell  the  enemy's  revenues, 
but  were  centres  of  jwlitical  propaganda  and  smuggling.    These 
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difficulties  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Venetians  :  they  likewise 
faced  the  Bavarian  regency  in  later  days.  The  Venetian  official 
reports  show  a  desire  for  conciliation  towards  the  church  of  the 
vast  mass  of  the  people.  For  the  catholics,  outside  the  Venetian 
garrison,  were  few,  except  at  Nauplia  and  among  the  Chiote  exiles 
at  Modon.  Indeed,  the  former  archbishop  of  Chios  was  the  first 
catholic  archbishop  of  the  Venetian  Morea  ;  and  his  successor, 
Monsignor  Carlini,  whose  see  was  Corinth  but  who  resided  at 
Nauplia,  was  the  only  catholic  prelate  in  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
even  as  late  as  1714  the  Morea  contained  only  one  catholic  bishop. 
We  find,  however,  the  Greeks  sending  their  children  to  the  friars' 
school  to  learn  Italian  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  there 
was  a  scheme  for  founding  a  college  at  Tripolitza.  Unfortunately 
the  ministers  of  religion,  as  Cornaro  epigrammatically  wrote, 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  sent  to  the  Morea  '  rather  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  own  sins  than  to  correct  the  sins  of  others  '. 

Materially,  the  Venetian  administration  marked  an  advance, 
as  the  foreign  occupation  of  Turkish  territory  always  does,  but 
trade  was  impeded  by  the  selfish  colonial  policy  of  Venice. 
Upon  the  Morea,  '  a  poor  country  without  industries  or  manu- 
facture ',  the  Turks  had  imposed  thirteen  taxes,  of  which  five 
(the  haratch,  a  further  local  capitation-tax,  called  spenza,  the 
duty  on  horses'  shoes,  the  tax  on  absentee  landlords,  and  the 
burden  of  providing  and  transporting  food  for  the  army  at  half- 
price)  fell  upon  the  Christians  alone,  while  the  others  (such  as 
the  tithe  and  the  taxes  on  animals)  were  common  both  to  them 
and  the  Turks.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  1,699,000  reals,  the 
Christians  paid  1,350,300,  besides  what  was  illegally  extorted 
from  them.  The  Venetians  raised  their  revenue  from  tithes  of 
all  agricultural  produce,  taxes  on  wine,  spirits,  oil,  and  tobacco, 
the  usual  Italian  system  of  a  salt  monopoly,  customs  dues, 
and  the  Crown  lands.  Careful  management  and  increased 
prosperity  increased  the  revenue,  only  280,000  reals  in  1689, 
to  500,501  in  1711.  The  farming  of  the  tithes  was  entrusted 
to  the  communes,  but  the  Mainates  refused  to  pay  tithes,  con- 
senting, however,  to  pay,  although  reluctantly,  a  fixed  tribute 
called  mactii.  The  salt  monopoly  was  a  hardship,  because, 
although  the  price  was  low,  a  peasant  living  near  the  chief 
salt-pans  at  Thermisi  was  not  allowed  to  buy  his  salt  on  the  spot 
but  had  to  make  a  long  journey  to  some  distant  magazine. 
Agriculture  improved  after  the  peace  of  Carlovitz  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Nauplia,  when  it  became  clear  that  Venice  intended  to 
stay  and  security  of  tenure  was  thus  assured.  But  the  customs 
dues  yielded  little,  because  the  republic  forbade  the  creation  of 
industries  likely  to  compete  with  those  of  Venice,  and  compelled 
the  Moreotes  to  send  every  article  to  that  city.  English  merchants, 
therefore,    found    it    cheaper   to   trade    with  Turkey,  and  the 
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governors-general  in  vain  pointed  out  the  folly  of  a  com- 
mercial policy  which  caused  the  decline  of  such  industries  as  that 
of  silk  at  Mistra,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  Chiote  exiles  at 
Modon.  As  the  foreign  garrison  could  not  stomach  the  resinous 
wine,  and  began  to  import  foreign  vintages,  efforts  were  made  to 
extend  and  improve  the  local  vineyards.  The  currant,  which  is 
now  successfully  cultivated  along  the  Moreote  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  had,  indeed,  been  known  in  the  peninsula  as 
far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pegalotti  ;  ^  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Turkish  reconquest 
that  it  was  grown  and  exported  in  large  quantities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  northern  races.  Even  with  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, and  the  burden  of  having  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  Cerigo  and  Aegina,  both  united  administratively  with  the 
Morea  since  the  peace,  the  peninsula  not  only  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  administration  but  furnished  a  substantial  balance  to  the 
naval  defence  of  the  republic,  in  which  it  was  directly  interested. 
Land  defence  was  a  more  difficult  question.  Of  the  natives  only 
the  Mainates  wanted  to  be  soldiers,  nor  could  the  Greeks  be 
trusted  with  arms,  while  French  consuls,  anxious  to  weaken 
Venice,  encouraged  French  mercenaries,  as  at  Suda  and  Spina- 
longa,^  to  desert  her  service. 

The  fact  was  that,  like  Great  Britain  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
Cyprus,  and  Austria-Hungary  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina, 
Venice  had  improved  the  administration,  without  winning  the 
love  of  her  alien  subjects.  Foreign  domination,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  never  succeeds  in  satisfying  the 
Balkan  races,  whose  national  feelings  are  keenly  developed.  The 
Venetian  governors,  as  their  reports  show,  were  well-meaning 
men,  but  they  were  aliens  in  race  and  religion  to  the  governed. 
Even  had  their  administration  been  perfect,  that  fact  alone 
would  have  rendered  it  unpopular  after  the  first  feeling  of  relief 
at  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish  yoke  was  over.  Liberated  peoples, 
especially  in  the  Near  East,  expect  much  from  their  western 
administrators,  while,  as  we  know  in  Egypt,  the  evils  of  the  old 
corrupt  rule  are  soon  forgotten.  It  was  so  in  the  Morea.  Thus, 
in  1710,  the  French  traveller.  La  Motraye,^  found  the  Greeks 
of  Modon  '  praying  for  their  return  under  Turkish  domination, 
and  envying  the  lot  of  those  Greeks  who  still  lived  under  it  '. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  lightness  of  the  Turkish  capitation 
tax,  and  they  added  :  '  Venetian  soldiers  are  quartered  on  us^ 
their  officers  debauch  our  wives  and  daughters,  their  priests 
speak  against  our  religion  and  constantly  urge  us  to  embrace 

*  Buchon,  NouveUea  Beckerches,  n.  i.  99,  102,  which  disprove  the  statement  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Naxos  about  1580. 

*  French  Consular  dispatches  apvd'  Zinkeisen,  v.  486,  n.  2. 

*  Voyages,  i.  462. 
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theirs,  which  the  Turks  never  did.'  Besides,  the  Greeks  had 
a  feeling,  justified  by  the  result,  that  Turkey  was  stronger  than 
Venice,  and  they  therefore  desired  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and 
thus  avoid  reprisals.  Even  the  rough-and-ready  Turkish  justice, 
which  was  administered  with  the  stick,  seemed  to  one  Venetian 
governor  to  be  more  suited  to  the  people  than  the  interminable 
Venetian  procedure,  presided  over  by  ignorant  young  nobles, 
assisted  by  venal  clerks.  Thus  the  poor  suitor  fared  badly,  for 
the  governor-general  could  not  be  ubiquitous.  Public  safety, 
however,  improved  ;  as  the  local  policeman  was  often  a  brigand, 
a  local  militia  was  organized  by  the  communes,  and  a  notoriously 
dangerous  pass,  like  that  of  Makryplagi,  through  which  the 
railway  now  descends  to  Kalamata,  was  guarded  by  the  men  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  who  were  authorized  to  levy  a  small 
toll  from  the  travellers.  Crime  diminished,  and  it  rarely  became 
necessary  to  apply  the  penalty  of  death.  With  the  Mainates, 
in  particular,  mildness  and  diplomacy  were  the  only  possible 
methods.  Luxury,  however,  and  moral  depravation  crept  into 
Nauplia,  the  Venetian  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  the  historian, 
Diedo,^  wrote  that  '  in  magnificence  and  pomp  it  had  no  cause 
to  envy  the  most  cultured  capitals  ',  Sternly  practical  people, 
the  Venetians  did  nothing  for  the  classical  antiquities  of  the 
Peloponnese  ;  indeed,  Grimani  turned  the  amphitheatre  of 
Corinth  into  a  lazzaretto  ;  but  the  Venetian  occupation  spread 
abroad  the  names  of  the  classic  sites,  and  the  various  illustrated 
books  upon  the  Morea  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  which  were 
rapidly  turned  out  from  Coronelli's  '  workshop  ',  were  at  once 
the  result  and  the  cause  of  the  popular  curiosity  about  this  once 
famous  land,  which  had  emerged,  thanks  to  Morosini's  victories, 
from  Turkish  darkness  into  the  light  of  day. 

As  early  as  1711  the  Venetian  government  had  been  warned 
that  Turkey  was  eager  to  recover  the  Morea,  the  loss  of  which 
was  severely  felt  ;  yet  no  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  but  most  of  the  fortresses  were  left  in  a  bad 
condition.  Nothing  had  been  done  since  1696  to  protect  the 
isthmus,  and  Palamedi  at  Nauplia  alone  had  been  fortified  at 
immense  cost  with  those  splendid  works  which  still  remain, 
with  an  occasional  abandoned  cannon  of  1685  on  the  '  Fig  Fort  ', 
a  memorial  of  the  Venetian  occupation.  Each  of  its  bulwarks 
bore  the  name  of  a  famous  Venetian — Morosini,  Sagredo,  and 
Grimani — and  an  inscription  over  the  gate  contains  the  date, 
1712,  of  its  completion.^  There  were  not,  however,  sufficient 
men  to  defend  it  ;  indeed,  when  war  was  declared  the  total 
army  in  the  Morea  consisted  of  only  10,735  men,  while  the 
fleet  consisted  of  only  eleven  galleys  and  eight  armed  ships. 
In  1714,  after  having  defeated  Russia  and  renewed  their  treaty 

*■  iv.  83.  2  Lamprynides,  'H  JUavuKio,  207,  230-^0. 
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with  Poland,  the  Turks  had  their  hands  free  to  attack  the 
enemy,  against  whom  their  own  desire  for  revenge  and  French 
commercial  jealousy  urged  them.  The  moment  seemed  favour- 
able, with  Russia  not  yet  recovered  from  her  late  Turkish  war 
and  pledged  not  to  make  an  alliance  with  Venice,  with  the 
Moreote  Greeks  '  desirous  to  return '  (so  the  war-party  argued) 

*  to  their  old  obedience  '.  Both  sides  could  rely,  it  was  true, 
on  spiritual  help  ;  but  the  support  of  Pope  Clement  XI  was  less 
valuable  than  the  threat  of  the  oecumenical  patriarch  to  excom- 
mimicate  all  Greeks  who  fought  for  the  schismatic  republic, 
which  had  curtailed  his  revenues  and  privileges.  An  excuse 
for  war  was  easily  found  :  Venice,  it  was  pretended,  had  supplied 
the  Montenegrins  with  arms  and  money  and  received  their 
bishop,  Danilo  I,  at  Cattaro.  In  vain  the  republic  hoped  for  the 
emperor's  mediation,  and  hastily  sent  munitions  and  provisions 
to  the  Morea.  It  was  decided  to  abandon  all  places  except 
Nauplia,  Argos,  Monemvasia,  Modon,  Coron,  Kielefa,  Zarnata, 
and  the  castle  of  the  Morea — the  corresponding  castle  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  been  ref  ortified  by  Turkey 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz — and  to  demolish  both 
Navarinos.    It  was,  however,  too  late. 

The  campaign  of  1715  was  an  unbroken  series  of  Turkish 
successes  for  the  Turkish  army  of  over  100,000  men  and  the  large 
fleet.  The  first  blow  was  the  loss  of  Tenos,  a  Venetian  colony 
since  1390,  whose  cowardly  commander,  Balbi,  capitulated  at 
the  first  summons  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  subsequently  expiating 
his  conduct  by  imprisonment  for  life.  Its  naturally  strong  fortress 
of  St.  Nicol6,  which  Tournefort  ^  fifteen  years  before  had  found 
garrisoned  by  '  fourteen  ragged  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  were 
French  deserters  ',  contained  abundant  food  and  ammunition  ; 
the  Teniotes,  so  predominantly  catholic  that  the  place  was  called 

*  the  pope's  island  ',  were  loyal  to  Venice  and  formed  an  excellent 
militia,  which  had  repulsed  the  Turkish  admiral,  Mezzomorto, 
in  the  late  war  ;  and  this  solitary  Venetian  island  had  been 
regarded  as  '  a  thorn  in  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  empire  '.  The 
Turkish  army,  under  Ali  Kamurgi,  aided  by  many  Greek  militia- 
men from  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf,  crossed  the  isthmus 
and  besieged  Corinth.  Minotto,  who  '  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers  ',  resisted  a  five  days'  bombardment, 
although  the  Greek  non-combatants  desired  to  save  their 
property  by  surrender,  before  he  capitulated  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  was  transported  to  Corfu.  But  an  explosion  in  the 
fortress,  ascribed  by  Byron  in  '  The  Siege  of  Corinth  '  to  Minotto 
himself,  but  perhaps  due  to  accident,  led  the  janissaries  to 
massacre  the  Venetians  and  Greeks.  Minotto  was  carried  off 
as  a  slave  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was  ransomed  by  the  wife  of  the 

>  i.  138. 
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Dutch  consul ;  ^  the  Greek  prisoners  were  sold  '  like  cattle  '. 
This  frightened  the  Moreotes  into  submission  and  encouraged  the 
Aeginetans  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  to  whom 
the  commander,  Bembo,  surrendered  the  island  without  resistance. 
The  fact  that  the  Turkish  general  paid  for  provisions,  while  the 
Venetians  had  commandeered  them,  enlisted  the  interests,  and 
therefore  the  sympathies,  of  the  Moreote  peasantry,  and  excited 
the  surprise  of  the  French  interpreter,  Brue,  who  has  left  a  diary 
of  his  experiences  in  this  campaign. 

Nauplia  was  the  next  objective  of  the  invaders.  The  poet 
Manthos  of  Joannina,  who  was  there  when  it  fell,  expressed  the 
current  belief  of  the  Greeks  (of  whom,  however,  few  could  be 
induced,  even  by  high  pay,  to  aid  in  the  defence)  that  the 
strongly  fortified  capital  of  the  Venetian  Morea  was  betrayed 
by  De  La  Salle  (or  Sala),  a  French  officer  in  the  Venetian 
service,  who  had  sent  the  plans  of  Palamedi  to  Negroponte. 
Over  a  century  later  the  traitor's  ruined  house  was  pointed 
out  to  Emerson,  the  historian.^  It  had  been  pulled  down  and 
an  '  anathema  '  of  stones  raised  on  the  site,  upon  which  no  one 
dared  to  build  till  1859  ;  it  was  called  '  Sala's  threshing-floor', 
and  was  used  for  drying  clothes.  After  a  brief  resistance 
Palamedi,  on  which  so  much  had  been  spent,  was  stormed, 
and  the  storming-party  thence  entered  the  town.  The  captors 
showed  special  fury  against  the  catholics,  whose  archbishop, 
Carlini,  was  among  the  slain.  The  capture  of  Nauplia  so  greatly 
delighted  Ahmed  III,  that  he  came  to  see  the  place,  visiting  Athens 
on  his  way — ^the  first  and  last  time  that  a  sultan  set  foot  there 
since  Mohammed  II— and,  according  to  a  legend,  presenting  the 
gardens  of  Phaleron  to  his  body-guard.^  The  garrisons  of  Modon 
and  the  castle  of  the  Morea  mutinied,  and  refused  to  defend  these 
fortresses  ;  worse  still  was  the  '  ignominious  surrender  '  of  the 
strong  and  well-provisioned  rock  of  Monemvasia  by  its  boastful 
governor,  Badoer,  without  firing  a  shot,  at  the  first  summons 
of  the  Turkish  admiral,  who  subsequently  admitted  that  he  could 
not  have  taken  it.  Meanwhile  the  Venetian  fleet  remained 
inactive  off  Sapienza,  because,  as  its  admiral  pleaded,  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  a  defeat  on  sea  to  that  on  land.  The  Morea  was  now 
lost  ;  even  Maina  submitted.  But  the  commanders  of  the  two 
surviving  Cretan  forts  of  Suda  and  Spinalonga  were  resolute  men. 
Under  the  circumstances — for  Suda's  defences  were  judged 
defective,  and  the  French  consul  at  Canea  aided  the  Turkish 
admiral  with  his  advice  and  local  knowledge  * — ^the  small  garrison 
did  well  to  hold  out  till  20   September,  when  it  honourably 

1  AeXrioj/,  v.  802  ;   Ferrari,  p.  44. 

^  History  of  Modern  Greece,  i.  242  n. ;    Depellegrin,  Relation  du  voyage  dans  la 
Moree,  p.  14  ;  Lamprynides,  p.  284. 

*  Philadelpheus,  ii.  69. 

*  Zinkeisen,  v.  499  n. ;   Gerola,  Monumenti  Veneti  neW  Isda  di  Greta,  i.  ii.  535. 
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capitulated.  Spinalonga  then  surrendered  without  a  siege,and  the 
last  fragment  of  Venetian  rule  in  Crete  was  gone.  The  sultan 
was  as  much  pleased  at  the  taking  of  these  two  places  as  at  the 
reconquest  of  Morea.  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto  next  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  and  Venice  was  so  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Corfu,  that  she  blew  up  the  recent  fortifications  of  Santa  Maura 
and  temporarily  abandoned  that  island.  The  Turks  occupied 
Butrinto  and  threatened  Corfu  ;  but  the  bravery  of  Schulenburg 
defended  the  latter  and  recovered  the  former  and  Santa  Maura 
in  1716,  and  took  Prevesa  and  Vonitsa  in  1717.  An  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the  Turkish  successes  upon 
his  Hungarian  subjects,  saved  Venice  from  further  losses  ;  Great 
Britain  offered  her  mediation,  and  the  peace  of  Passarovitz  in 
1718  gave  her  back  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto,  and  allowed  her  to  keep 
Butrinto,  Santa  Maura,  Prevesa,  and  Vonitsa.  The  net  result  of 
the  two  wars,  in  which  she  had  kept  and  lost  the  Morea,  was  that, 
as  against  the  loss  of  Tenos  and  the  three  Cretan  forts,  which  she 
held  in  1684,  she  had  to  set  off  the  possession  of  Santa  Maura  and 
the  two  places  on  the  Ambrakian  gulf  in  1718,  She  had  '  con- 
solidated '  her  Levantine  dominion  :  Cerigo  was  now  her  furthest 
possession.  But  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  Turkey  in  our  own  time, 
*  consolidation  '  meant  decline.  From  that  date  she  ceased  to 
count  as  a  factor  in  Greek  affairs,  except  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  their  continental  dependencies. 

The  collapse  of  her  power  in  the  Morea  in  a  hundred  and  one 
days  proved  that  Venice  was  unable  to  defend  the  Greeks,  whom 
she  had  never  won  over  to  her  rule.  But,  although  she  had 
not  gained  their  love,  her  administration  had  not  been  without 
some  lasting  benefits  to  them.  The  example  of  Venice,  despite 
the  venality  of  her  judges,  forced  the  Turks  to  treat  their  Greek 
subjects  better,  and  agriculture  and  wine-growing  were  improved. 
The  Venetian  occupation  of  the  Morea  had  the  same  effect  upon 
the  Greeks  as  the  twenty-one  years'  Austrian  occupation  of 
Serbia  from  1718  to  1739  upon  the  Serbs  :  it  spread  a  higher 
degree  of  material  civilization.  But  even  the  most  benevolent 
and  most  efficient  government  by  foreigners — and  a  modern 
Greek  historian  has  attributed  both  good  intentions  and  efficiency 
to  the  Venetians — is  bound  to  fail  when  national  consciousness 
begins  to  awaken.  After  the  Venetians  went,  the  Greeks  prepared 
to  fight,  not  to  substitute  the  rule  of  one  foreign  power  for  that  of 
another  but  for  independence,  not  for  Venice,  or  Turkey,  or 
Russia,  but  for  Greece.  The  younger  generation,  which  had 
grown  up  under  Venetian  auspices,  was  manlier  and  better 
than  those  which  had  only  known  Turkish  rule.  If  Venice  con- 
tributed thereby  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  war  of  independence, 
it  was  her  greatest  service  to  the  Greeks.         William  Miller. 
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Macphersoji  and  the  Naime  Papers 

IN  1896  the  late  Colonel  Arthur  Parnell  contributed  to  this 
Review^  an  article  entitled  Macpherson  and  the  Naime  Papers. 
In  it  he  discussed  the  value  as  historical  evidence  of  eight  docu- 
ments, which  formed  part  of  the  papers  of  David  Nairne,  under- 
secretary to  Melfort,  the  secretary  of  state  to  James  II  at  St. 
Germain,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  All  these 
documents  have  reference  to  the  communications  of  certain  states- 
men, and  particularly  of  Marlborough,  with  James  II  after  he  had 
abandoned  the  English  throne  and  had  been  succeeded  by  William 
and  Mary.  Colonel  Parnell  advanced  various  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  papers,  and  claimed  to  have  proved  that 

this  Camaret  Bay  draft,^  written  by  Nairne  and  corrected  by  Melfort,  was 
simply,  if  ever  presented  at  Versailles  and  not  a  later  forgery,^  a  cunning 
design  of  that  most  unscrupulous  statesman,  partly  to  mislead  Louis  XIV 
into  a  false  idea  of  the  zeal  of  Marlborough  on  behalf  of  James,  and  partly 
to  show  his  own  importance.  I  submit  also,  for  the  reason  given,  that  the 
seven  preceding  accusatory  documents  ^  are  all  of  the  same  deceptive 
nature,  and  are  of  no  more  historical  value  than  so  much  waste  paper.^ 

There  are  thus  three  points  to  be  considered :  whether  Macpherson 
forged  the  Nairne  Papers  in  question,  whether  Melfort  concocted 
them  to  deceive  Louis  XIV,  and  whether  they  have  any  historical 
value. 

It  is  curious  that  Colonel  Parnell  attempted  to  expose  the 
'  forgery  '  of  Macpherson  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  letters,  not  from  a  comparison  of  the  handwriting.  The 
handwriting  of  the  disputed  documents  is  the  same  as  that  of 
other  papers  which  are  in  the  same  volumes  ^  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  which  Colonel  Parnell  admitted  to  be  genuine. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  good  evidence  that  these  papers  were 
in  existence  before  Macpherson  had  an  opportunity  of  '  forging  ' 
them.  Macpherson,  '  by  a  present  of  £300  made  by  his  publisher 
to  the  proprietor  ',  Mr.  Jernegan,  who  married  Carte's  widow,' 

»  Ante,  xii.  254-84. 

*  Colonel  Parnell  distinguishes  the  documents  by  the  letters  a-g,  i ;  h  being 
a  quotation  from  the  Memoirs  o/  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of  AUesbury.  The  Camaret  Bay 
draft  is  the  last,  i. 

^  The  italics  are  Colonel  Parnell's.  *  a-g.  *  ArUe,  xii.  274 

•  Carte  MSS.  181,  209.  '  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  514. 
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obtained  the  use  of  those  papers  of  Thomas  Carte  which  had  not 
been  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of  the  publishers  of 
Macpherson's  Original  Papers  ^  was  T.  Cadell.  In  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  an  '  Abridged  Index  of  the  Papers  delivered  this 
13  Feby.  1773  to  Mr.  Cadell,  taken  from  my  little  book,  (signed) 
N.  Jernegan  '.^  The  index  contains  a  general  description  of  some 
of  the  papers  and  a  particular  mention  of  others.  It  merely 
refers  to  the  reports  of  Jacobite  agents  in  England  to  St.  Germain, 
but  contains  two  definite  entries  relevant  to  this  subject  :  '  Names 
of  persons  of  quality  in  England  who  answer  for  the  counties 
where  they  have  interest,  being  in  the  King's  favour  '  ;    and 

*  Traduction  d'une  Lettre  de  Sacfield  avec  une  de  milord  Churchill, 
3  May  1694,  au  Roi,  I'informant  de  la  destination  de  la  flotte 
angloise  '.^  These  are  obvious  references  to  '  the  Sunderland 
Memorial '  (e),  and  to  '  the  Camaret  Bay  draft '  (t). 

Furthermore,  there  is  in  the  archives  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  a  series  of  letters  and  documents  *  relating  to  an  attempt 
by  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  to  secure  the  remainder 
of  Carte's  papers  soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jernegan  (March 
1769).  The  curators  nominated  Thomas  Monkhouse*  to  inspect 
the  Carte  papers  in  Jernegan's  possession.  Monkhouse  drew  up 
an  abstract  of  the  papers,  which  is  preserved  in  the  university 
archives,  and  which  proves  that  he  examined  the  volumes  con- 
taining the  Nairne  MSS.    One  of  the  entries  in  this  abstract  is  : 

*  Ld.  Churchil  and  Ld.  Godolphin's  promises  to  the  King.'  This 
refers  to  '  the  Lloyd  Report '  (^).  At  the  meeting  of  the  curators 
on  14  December  1770,  it  was  decided  that  'the  Bodleian  Chest 
is  not  in  circumstances  to  advance  moneys  in  purchase  of  papers 
of  this  kind  '.« 

Jernegan  then  lent  the  papers  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who 
paid  £200  for  the  perusal  of  them.'  Hardwicke  used  them  for 
some  of  the  notes  he  added  to  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time. 
In  a  note  on  Burnet's  account  of  Fenwick's  attainder  he  remarked  : 

It  is  probable  that  the  resentment  of  the  whigs  against  sir  J.  Fenwick, 
for  levelling  his  discoveries  almost  entirely  against  their  party,  was  the 
true  cause  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder.    Some  of 

«  2  vols.,  1775.  »  Carte  MS.  278. 

»  Carte  MS.  278,  fo.  viiL 

*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  both  for  information  of  the 
existence  of  these  papers  and  for  permission  to  utilize  them  for  this  article. 

*  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  editor  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon 
State  Poper*  (1786). 

*  Manuscript  minutes  in  the  university  archives.  Another  letter  in  the  same  collec- 
tion reveals  the  important  fact  that  Carte's  papers  were  bound  up  before  even  Jernegan 
possessed  them.  This  would  make  it  difficult  for  Macpherson,  when  he  had  the 
volumes,  to  forge  or  suppress  any  papers,  more  especially  as  each  document  was 
numbered. 

'  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  514. 
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these  he  named  (as  lord  Marlborough  and  lord  Shrewsbury)  had  been 
tampering  with  king  James  during  this  reign.  He  named  also  admiral 
Kussell  and  lord  Godolphin ;  of  the  latter  there  was  no  doubt,  and  of 
Russell's  treachery  too  strong  proofs  have  since  appeared.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  '  strong  proofs  '  were  the  Naime 
Papers. 

Another  person  who  saw  these  papers  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1771)  he  wrote  : 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Memoirs  was  published  in  Scotland,  I  have 
fortunately  fallen  upon  a  collection  of  papers  in  London,  which  vouch 
almost  all  the  new  facts  that  are  to  be  found  in  them.  The  papers  I  mean 
are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Carte,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jernegan, 
who  married  his  widow.  They  consist  of  very  full  notes,  extracted  from 
the  Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  now  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris, 
written  by  that  Prince's  own  hand,  and  of  many  original  state-papers, 
and  copies  of  others  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains.^ 

Macpherson  published  his  Original  Papers  in  1775.  Jernegan, 
Monkhouse,  Hardwicke,  and  Dalrymple  were  then  all  living  and 
must  have  known  what  the  Nairne  Papers  contained.  None  of 
them  ever  uttered  a  word  to  suggest  that  Macpherson  had 
fabricated  any  of  the  documents  he  printed.  Their  silence  seems 
decisive  proof  that  Macpherson  cannot  have  been  guilty  of 
literary  forgery. 

The  questions  whether  the  documents  were  concoctions  of 
Melfort's  to  delude  Louis  XIV  and  whether  they  have  any 
historical  value  are  best  treated  together,  and  involve  a  brief 
notice  of  each  document.  I  have  adopted  the  order  and  descrip- 
tive titles  of  Colonel  Parnell. 

(a)  The  James  Memorial.^  This  is  a  statement  by  James  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  not  expedient  for  hiin  to  issue  a  declaration 
in  November  1692.  It  explains  that  Shrewsbury  resigned  his 
secretaryship  of  state  to  William  III  in  1690  by  James's  order. 
This,  in  Colonel  Parnell's  opinion,  '  clearly  evinces  the  brazen 
style  in  which  poor  James  was  deluded  by  the  ministers  who 
designed  and  drafted  his  "  memorials  "  to  Louis  '.  On  the  other 
hand,    Shrewsbury's    conduct    throughout    William's    reign    is 

'  Bumet,  History  of  My  Own  Time,  ii.  184,  n.  c. 

*  p.  vi.  Macpherson  published  these  extracts,  together  with  some  he  made  himself, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Original  Papers.  It  is  curious  that  both  Dalrymple  and 
Macpherson  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  Life  of  James  II  (published  in 
1816)  was  a  holograph  autobiography,  instead  of  a  compilation  by  an  unknown 
writer  who  used  James's  own  memoirs. 

»  Carte  MS.  181,  ff.  496-504 ;  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  i.  433-40 ;  ante, 
xii.  256-7.  Macpherson's  references  to  the  Naime  Papers  are  to  the  old  numbering, 
by  which  each  document  is  numbered  ;  mine  are  to  the  new,  by  which  each  page  is 
numbered. 

VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXXXIX.  B  b 
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inexplicable  unless  the  fact  that  he  was  involved  in  Jacobite 
intrigues  be  accepted.  In  any  case  this  '  memorial '  cannot  be 
*  a  later  forgery  ',  since  Macaulay  found  the  original  of  it  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  foreign  office.^ 

(6)  The  Melfort  Instructions}  These  seem  to  be  '  mere  sketches 
or  designs  that  never  were  formed  into  letters  '  by  Melfort. 
But  they  were  not  written  after  Melfort  had  been  '  superseded 
as  secretary  of  state  to  James  by  Middleton  ',  as  Colonel  Pamell 
asserts.  Melfort  did  not  resign  his  secretaryship  until  May 
1694,^  and  the  date  of  these  instructions  is  16  October  1693. 

(c)  The  Landen  Memorial}    Colonel  Pamell  thus  comments  : 

The  third  Jacobite  paper,  a  very  important  one,  is  clearly  a  project  of 
a  report  by  Nairne  himself  to  an  official  of  the  French  ministry.  ...  It  is 
a  long  document  of  thirteen  pages,  of  which  the  last  nine  or  ten  are 
clearly  in  the  handwriting  of  Nairne  ;  and  a  close  perusal  of  the  first 
three  or  four  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  may  have  written  them  as 
well,  though  they  are  certainly  in  a  fashion  more  copperplate  than  his 
usual  style. 

Granted  that  the  handwriting  is  Nairne 's,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  composed  the  memorial.  It  begins  with  an 
enumeration  of  leading  supporters  of  James  : 

the  earl  of  Danby,  prime  minister  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  lord  Godolphin, 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  has  been  his  first  secretary  of  state,  Russel,  -who  is  of 
the  cabinet  council  and  has  been  an  admiral,  Churchill,  who  is  first 
lieutenant  general,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bolton.  All  these  have  served  the  prince  of  Orange  with  zeal,  as  long 
as  they  believed  he  could  maintain  himself  in  England,  and  have  despised 
all  sort  of  correspondence  with  the  King.^ 

It  seems  incredible  that  Nairne  should  have  asserted  that  Shrews- 
bury and  Marlborough  had  served  William  III  with  zeal  and 
despised  all  correspondence  with  James  II  when  he  had  copied 
the  James  memorial  which  asserted  the  direct  opposite.*  He 
merely  translated  the  report  of  some  silly  Jacobite  in  England  who 
knew,  as  Macaulay  says,  '  nothing  about  the  situation  or  character 
of  any  of  the  public  men  whom  he  mentioned.  .  .  .  The  whole 
composition  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities.' ' 

»  History  of  England,  ed.  C.  H.  Firth,  iv.  1843,  n.  3  (ch.  xv) ;  v.  2124-6,  n.  2 
(ch.  xviii).  The  '  memorial '  also  implicates  Mariborough,  whose  intrigues  are  con> 
sidered  as  a  whole  under  {h). 

»  Carte  MS.  209,  £f.  91-102  ;  Original  Papers,  i.  452-8  ;  ante,  xii.  257. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Stuart  Papers,  i.  87-8;  cf.  Macaulay,  v.  2334  (ch.  xx) ; 
Original  Papers,  ii.  674. 

*  Carte  MS.  181,  ff.  535-48  ;  Original  Papers,  i.  458-63  ;  anU,  xii.  257-9. 

»  Original  Papers,  i.  459.  •  Ibid.  i.  435,  440. 

'  History  of  England,  v.  2376,  n.  1  (ch.  xx). 
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{d)  The  Berkeley  Reports}    Colonel  Parnell  remarked  : 

Here  we  see  a  '  memorial ',  evidently  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  French 
government  by  Melfort  as  the  actual  reports  of  Jacobite  spies  at  home, 
not  only  written  by  Nairne,  but  afterwards  deliberately  altered  and  added 
to  by  his  master  Melfort,  and  actually  endorsed  by  the  latter  as  a '  Draught ', 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  '  Project '. 

He  also  thought  that  the  Berkeley  papers  proved 

that  the  whole  of  these  French  documents,  purporting  to  be  composed  of 
reports  from  agents  in  England,  were  in  reality  either  written  to  order  for^ 
or  were  actually  constructed  by,  Nairne  and  his  colleagues  at  St.  Ger- 
main. 

It  would  seem  that  Colonel  Parnell  did  not  understand  the 
character  of  these  draughts.  They  are  almost  certainly  transla- 
tions into  French  of  the  reports  of  English  Jacobites,  who 
presumably  wrote  in  their  native  tongue.  There  is  nothing 
dishonourable  in  altering  or  correcting  a  translation,  and  Melfort 
neither  added  nor  corrected  anything  of  importance.  Both  the 
reports  of  Berkeley  and  Williamson  are  correct  enough  representa- 
tions of  the  situation  in  England  from  a  Jacobite  point  of  view, 
and  contain  no  such  absurdities  as  appear  in  (c)  the  Landen 
Memorial} 

(e)  The  Sunderland  Memorial}  The  only  interesting  feature 
of  this  draught  is  the  alleged  complicity  of  Sunderland  in  Jacobite 
plots.    This  involves,  says  Colonel  Parnell, 

the  imbecile  theory  that  the  chief  designer  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  William,  both  then  and  at  this  time,  was  himself 
deeply  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot  to  replace  James  on  the  throne. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Sunderland's  services.  He 
himself  only  claimed  that,  when  it  was  generally  known  that 
William  meant  to  lead  an  expedition  to  England,  he  dissuaded 
James  from  accepting  the  offer  of  French  naval  assistance.* 
He  also  probably  authorized  his  wife  to  promise  William  his 
support  when  she  wrote  to  Henry  Sidney.  His  previous  career 
was  not  such  as  to  preclude  a  further  change  of  sides,  since  he  was 
successively  the  minister  of  Charles  II,  a  supporter  of  the  Exclusion 

»  Carte  MS.  181,  £f.  529-33  ;  Original  Papers,  i.  463-9  ;  arUe,  xii.  259-62. 

^  I  think,  however,  Williamson  erred  in  attributing  to  William  Penn  advice  to 
James  to  land  with  30,000  men  in  England,  although  Macaulay  here  follows  him, 
iv.  1998,  n.  1  (ch.  xvii). 

*  Carte  MS.  181,  ff.  563-5 ;   Original  Papers,  i.  475 ;   ante,  xii.  262. 

*  See  The  Earl  of  Sunderland^ s  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  1689  ;  reprinted  in 
Pari.  Hist,  v,  app.  iii.  The  letter  from  Sunderiand  to  William  which  Dalrymple  quotes 
{Memoirs,  ii,  pt.  ii.  4)  is  scarcely  that  of  a  man  conscious  of  great  services.  It  was 
apparently  written  about  April  1689.  William  informed  Bumet  that  he  had  had  no 
correspondence  with  Sunderiand  before  the  Revolution  {History  of  My  Own  Time, 
J.  756). 

Bb2 
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Bill,  the  favourite  of  James  II,  whose  religion  he  adopted  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  his  favour,  and,  after  a  second  apostasy, 
the  confidential  adviser  of  William  in  the  whig  interest.  The 
conscience  of  such  a  master  of  the  art  of  political  tergiversation 
would  not  have  shnmk  from  an  attempt  to  insure  himself  against 
a  restoration. 

(/)  The  Arran  Letters}  The  only  notable  point  about  this 
paper  is  that  it  is  called  a  translation  by  Naime,  which  lends 
colour  to  the  theory  that  (c)  and  (d)  are  also  translations. 

{g)  The  Lloyd  Report}  Colonel  PameU,  after  pointing  out  that 
Godolphin  used  to  Lloyd  phrases  similar  to  those  used  by  Lloyd 
himself  to  Russell,  claimed  that 

the  absurdity  of  treating  these  Naime  papers  as  authentic  materials  of 
EngUsh  history  is  in  none  of  them  placed  in  so  clear  a  light  as  in  this 
wonderful  document.  It  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that,  if  not  a  forgery 
of  later  times,  it  was  quietly  composed  at  St.  Germain  by  Melfort  and 
Lloyd  in  concert,  and  was  transmitted  to  Versailles  as  the  latest  bona  fide 
account  of  English  politics. 

The  fact  that  Lloyd  attributes  to  Godolphin  certain  phrases  he 
himself  uttered  when  talking  to  Russell  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof  that  the  paper  is  a  translation  of  a  genuine  report.  This 
would  be  a  natural  mistake  to  make  when  relating  from  memory 
conversations  held  on  different  occasions,  but  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  blunder  for  Melfort  to  make  if  composing  a  fictitious 
account. 

Melfort's  alterations  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
report  begins  : 

Estant  arive  a  Londres  J'envoyois  querir  le  generall  major  Sackville 
et  les  autres  a  qui  j'estois  adresse  far  V^  M'^^  pour  me  faciliter  I'acces 
a  Mons*^  I'amirall  Russell.  .  .  . 

Another  sentence  is  : 

lis  mamenoient  my  Lord  Churchill  le  premier  a  qui  je  monstray  mes 
instructions  en  meme  temps  I'informant  que  V'*  Mayt«  ayant  entendue 
qu\l  devoit  avoir  ^  de  Temploy  m'avoit  ordonne  d'assurer  de  sa  part 
qu'elle  en  estoit  bien  aise  et  lui  donnoit  son  consentement  pour  I'accepter,' 

>  Carte  MS.  209,  £F.  178-9;  Original  Papers,  i.  512-4 ;  arUe,  xii.  264. 

•  Carte  MS.  181,  ff.  568-71  ;  Original  Papers,  i.  480-1  ;  anie,  xii.  264-8. 

*  '  par '  is  interlineated,  '  V  M" '  is  in  the  margin.  Colonel  Pamell  wrongly 
asserts  that  the  letter  begins,  'May  it  please  your  Majesty'  (following  Original  Papers, 
i.  480),  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  having  been  folded,  when  in  reality  there  are  at  least 
two  clear  signs,  and  that  it  implicates  Danby,  whereas  the  only  reference  to  him  is  in 
the  last  lines,  where  Mary  is  said  to  rely  on  his  advice,  and  that  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
William's  absence  (Original  Papers,  i.  483). 

*  Written  over  '  Y' '. 

»  Substituted  for  '  que  le  p[rince]  d'0[range]  lui  avoit  o£fert'. 

•  Translated  in  Original  Papers,  L  480. 
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A  third  is  : 

.  .  .  qu'ils  estoient  fort  faches  de  croire  par  la  maniere  dont  le  Pl/incel 
d'0{range]  en  parloit^  que  cela  seroit  sur  des  terms  fort  prejudiciable 
a  V^^  Mte  puisque  infalliblement  il  ^  [?  ne]  faileroit  par  la  d'obliger  Sa  May*e 
Ch.  defair  sortir^  Vostre  Mayte  de  ses  Koyaumes.* 

The  other  corrections  are  of  no  more  importance  than  these 
specimens — and  this  is  true  of  the  other  papers. 

{h)  The  Ailesbury  Admission.^  This  is  a  statement  by  Ailesbury 
that  William  gave  permission  to  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Russell  to  correspond  with  Lord  Middleton  at  St.  Ger- 
main, in  order  that  they  might  thus  discover  the  designs  of  the 
Jacobites.  In  the  Life  of  James  II  ^  it  is  asserted  that  Russell 
'  in  all  probability  did  but  delude  the  King,  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  permission  ',  and  that  it  was  still  a  mystery  whether 
the  same  was  not  true  of  Marlborough.' 

Colonel  Parnell  accepted  this  explanation  of  the  '  alleged 
communications  '  between  St.  Germain  and  William's  ministers. 
He  shows  a  lack  of  critical  rigour  in  accepting  a  Jacobite  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  these  statesmen  corresponded  with  James 
while  rejecting  the  Jacobite  accounts  of  the  correspondence.  The 
writer  of  the  Life  of  James  II  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
know  about  the  actual  intelligence  received  at  St.  Germain,  but  he 
would  be  a  most  unlikely  person  to  be  informed  of  the  motives 
of  those  who  sent  such  intelligence.  Similarly,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Ailesbury,  who  wrote  his  memoirs  after  living 
in  exile  for  thirty  years,  would  be  cognizant  of  the  secrets  of  the 
court  of  William.  There  are  more  serious  objections,  however, 
than  these.  Shrewsbury  is  said  to  have  resigned  the  seals  by 
James's  order,  and  to  have  accepted  them  again  when  William 
taxed  him  with  seeing  a  Jacobite  agent. ^  Furthermore,  when  he 
was  implicated  by  Fen  wick's  confession,  he  was  careful  to  explain 
to  William  that  he  had  refused  to  engage  in  any  conspiracy  when 
Middleton  came  to  see  him.®  These  facts  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Ailesbury's  theories.     Such  an  excuse,  if  valid,  would  not 

*  Added  by  Melfort. 

*  Substituted  for  '  le  prince  d'O.'  *  Substituted  for  '  chasser  '. 

*  Translated  in  Original  Papers,  i.  483,  11.  7-11. 

*  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of  Ailesbury  (Boxburghe  Society,  1891),  ii.  391 ; 
ante,  xii.  268-70. 

*  Edited  by  J.  S.  Clarke,  1816. 

'  ii.  523,  558.  The  writer  is,  however,  grossly  inconsistent,  for  on  the  same  page 
(558)  he  states  that  Fenwick's  confession,  that  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  Russell 
corresponded  with  James,  '  instead  of  appeasing,  heightened  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
rage  against  him  '. 

*  Original  Papers,  i.  435,  481  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  519-21  ;  Dalrymple  {Memoirs, 
1771,  i.  499)  gives  the  same  story  from  a  different  source. 

»  Both  Fenwick's  confession  and  Shrewsbury's  letter  (8  September  1696)  are  in 
the  last  section  of  volume  ii  of  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  ed.  1773,  pp.  231-9. 
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have  been  neglected  by  Marlborough's  wife  when  she  caused  her 
defence  to  be  compiled  in  her  old  age.^  The  writer  of  the  Life  of 
James  II  thought  it  '  hard  (considering  what  has  happen'd  since) 
to  make  a  right  judgment '  of  the  intentions  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  ^  in  engaging  in  Jacobite  intrigues,  '  and  whether  they 
had  any  further  aim  in  what  they  did,  than  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  just  resentment  of  an  offended  Prince  (James  II), 
should  he  fortune  to  return  by  other  means  '.*  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  correct  explanation  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  but  to  earn  his 
pardon  he  had  to  commit  acts  of  disloyalty  to  William.  These 
acts  completely  refute  the  theory  that  his  communications  with 
St.  Germain  were  sanctioned  by  William,  and  the  evidence  about 
them  is  not,  as  Colonel  Parnell  asserted,  based  exclusively  on 
papers  produced  by  the  Jacobites.* 

In   1691  Marlborough  gave  two  Jacobite  agents,  Sackville 
and  Lloyd, 

an  account  of  all  the  forces,  preparations  and  designes  both  in  England 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  ...  He  gave  likewise  an  account  of  the  Fleet,  and 
in  fine  of  whatever  was  intended  either  by  sea  or  land,  which  concurring 
with  the  informations  they  had  from  other  hands  was  a  great  argument 
of  his  sincerity. 

He  also  made  some  vague  promises  to  induce  the  English  army 
in  Flanders  to  desert.^  He  and  his  wife  induced  Anne  to  write 
'  a  most  penitential  and  dutyfull  letter  '  to  her  father,  which  was 
dated  1  December  1691,  but  which  Lloyd  was  unable  to  deliver 
until  James  was  at  La  Hogue,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  naval 
battle.®  In  the  following  January  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  employments,  and  in  May  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  Tower.  Colonel  Parnell,  who  ignored  Marlborough's  imprison- 
ment, states  that  his  dismissal  was  '  of  a  purely  personal  nature  ', 
and  that  '  the  aversion  of  the  queen  to  the  Princess  Anne  was  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  cannot  be  doubted  '.'  This  theory  might 
possibly  suffice,  but  for  Marlborough's  incarceration  in  the  Tower. 
Contemporaries  were  evidently  puzzled  :  the  different  reasons 
they  assigned  for  William's  actions  prove  this.  Apart  from 
Marlborough  himself,  the  two  persons  who  were  in  the  best 
positions  to  reveal  the  truth  were  James  and  William.     The 

*  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Ducheaa  of  Marlborough,  1742. 

'  Colonel  Parnell  includes  Godolphin  among  the  '  four  men  of  all  others  '  who  had 
accomplished  the  Revolution.  Godolphin  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  James  II. 

»  Life  of  James  II,  ii.  444.  *  ^nte,  xii.  254. 

*  Life  of  James  II,  ii.  444-50.  This  portion  of  the  life  was  corrected  by  James's 
80n,  the  Old  Pretender. 

*  Ibid.  476-7. 

'  Ante,  xii.  270.  This  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  42-3. 
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former,  in  the  Memorial  already  noticed,  stated  that  Marlborough 
was  plotting  for  his  restoration  and  meant  to  cause  a  resolution 
to  be  carried  in  parliament  for  the  dismissal  of  all  foreigners. 

If  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  consented  to  that  proposal,  they  would  have 
had  him  in  their  power.  If  he  had  rejected  it,  he  would  have  made  the 
parliament  declare  against  him  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  lord  Churchill 
with  the  army  was  to  declare  for  the  parliament ;  the  fleet  was  to  do  the 
same,  and  I  was  to  be  recalled. 

Unfortunately  for  James  some  indiscreet  Jacobites,  believing  that 
Marlborough  was  plotting  in  favour  of  Anne,  betrayed  the  scheme 
to  Portland.-^     Burnet's  account,  written  in  1693,  is  as  follows  : 

About  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  England  the  king  called 
for  Marlborough's  commissions  and  dismissed  him  out  of  his  service ; 
the  king  said  to  myself  upon  it  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  king  James  and  was  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  France  ;  it  is  certain  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  nation  against  the  Dutch  and  to  lessen 
the  king.^ 

The  third  piece  of  evidence  of  real  value  is  a  letter,  dated 
9  February,  from  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  to  Lord  Hatton  : 

What  you  seem  not  to  hear  of  about  the  reason  of  Lord  Marlborough's 
disgrace  I  thought  I  had  given  you  a  good  account  of,  because  it  all  came 
from  Lord  Carmarthen,  Lord  Nottingham  and  Lord  Marlborough  himself  ; 
and  all  agreed  in  this,  that  the  King,  besides  other  things  of  high  mis- 
demeanour, said  he  had  held  correspondence  with  King  James.^ 

These  three  accounts  make  it  clear  that  William  had  received 
information  that  Marlborough  was  engaged  in  Jacobite  intrigues. 
He  may  also  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  Anne  had  written 
to  her  father,  since  there  was  a  rumour  to  that  effect.^  He 
probably  caused  Marlborough  to  be  arrested  when  he  had  more 
reliable  evidence,  for  warrants  to  seize  the  Jacobite  agents 
Bulkley,  Lloyd,  and  Middleton,   with  whom  Marlborough  had 

*  Original  Papers,  i.  440.      That  English  Jacobites  believed  Marlborough   was 
plotting  for  Anne  and  not  for   James   is   mentioned  by  Blanchard   in   his  letter 

of  ^^  January  ^^^^^    j^^gg    Comm.  vii,  pt.  i,  p.  220).      Contemporary   historians, 

5  February 
knowing  that  Portland  was  concerned,  believed  that  Marlborough's  rudeness  to  the 
Dutchman  was  a  cause  of  his  disgrace :  Ralph,  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  p.  61, 
quoting  Lediard's  biography  of  Marlborough.  Cf.  Coxe,  Life  of  Marlborough,  1.  46, 
ed.  1818.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Macaulay  thought  that  the  Jacobites,  and  not  James, 
had  correctly  divined  Marlborough's  plans,  v.  2117-24  (ch.  xviii). 

*  See  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  Supplement  to  Burnet,  p.  373 ;   cf.  pp.  368-9,  and  the 
printed  version  in  Burnet's  History  of  My  Ovm  Time,  ii.  90. 

*  Hatton  Correspondence,  ii.  170-1.    The  contractions  are  expanded. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Portland  Papers,  iii.  489.  Edward  Harley  to  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  16  February  1692 
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intrigued,  were  issued  the  same  day  that  his  own  confinement  was 
ordered. 1 

(i)  The  Camaret  Bay  Letter.^  This  letter  has  already  been 
discussed  by  Colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd  in  this  Review,^  who  proves 
that  Marlborough  only  revealed  what  was  common  knowledge 
in  England,  and  that  orders  to  fortify  Brest  had  been  given 
before  the  arrival  of  his  communication.* 

Colonel  Pamell  devoted  the  last  ten  pages  of  his  article  to 
a  violent  attack  on  Macpherson.  Statements  that  Macpherson 
'  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  garbling,  suppressing, 
concocting,  or  forging  ',  or  that  he  '  lived,  throve,  and  died  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  fraud  ',  require  more  adequate  proofs 
than  Colonel  Pamell  produced  before  they  can  be  accepted. 
The  evidence  against  Marlborough  is  too  strong  to  be  disproved 
by  mere  abuse  of  Macpherson,  who  only  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
evidence,  and  who  was  not  the  first  writer  to  charge  Marlborough 
with  Jacobite  intrigues.  To  clear  Marlborough  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  that  James  and  the  other  Jacobite  writers  lied  and  forged, 
that  William  lied  to  Burnet  and  imprisoned  Marlborough  on  a  false 
charge,  that  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  lied  in  a  private  letter — ^in 
short,  that  contemporaries  and  historians  have  been  engaged  in 
one  gigantic  conspiracy  to  blacken  the  fame  of  Marlborough. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  Marlborough  tried  to  purchase  his  pardon 
in  the  event  of  a  Jacobite  restoration  by  the  most  harmless  acts 
of  disloyalty  which  would  achieve  the  end  in  view. 

G.  Davies. 

»  Dalrymple,  Memoirs,  ed.  1771,  i.  500.  He  was  charged  with  high  treason  and 
abetting  and  adhering  to  their  Majesties'  enemies. 

»  Carte  MS.  181,  fo.  572  ;   Original  Papers,  i.  487  ;  atUe,  xiL  270-4. 

»  Ante,  ix.  130. 

*  Colonel  Pamell's  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  on  the  ground 
that  the  date  (3  May)  proved  that  James  received  it  nine  days  before  it  was  written, 
depend  on  the  assumption  that  3  May  is  Old  Style,  and  the  supposed  date  of  receipt, 
4  May,  New  Style.  I  think  it  more  probable  that  both  dates  are  New  Style,  and 
represent  the  dates  when  two  different  people  received  the  letter  and  translated  or 
copied  it.     If  it  arrived  at  night  this  might  easily  happen. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

Textual  Errors  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 

Probably  every  scholar  who  has  considered  the  subject  will 
agree  that  the  difficulties  which  hamper  us  in  the  British  part  of 
the  Itinerarium  Antonini  Augusti  are  not  to  be  attributed,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  to  our  ignorance  of  some  of  the  details 
of  the  Roman  road-system  in  Britain,  but,  almost  exclusively, 
to  errors,  either  in  the  transmission  of  the  text,  or  in  the  original 
compilation  of  the  Itinerarium.  '  Very  little  has  been  done  for 
the  detection  of  these  errors  ;  and  antiquaries  have  been 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  elusive  pursuit 
of  roads  and  stations  which  never  existed. 

The  history  ^  of  the  text  of  the  Itinerarium,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  follow  it,  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  serious  errors  in 
transmission.  It  is  true  that  the  text  of  the  part  relating  to 
Britain  rests  upon  a  single  manuscript,  which  survived  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Carolingian  revival,  when  two  copies  of  it  were 
made.  This  manuscript,  however,  was  probably  of  the  fourth 
century  and  written  in  capitals.  It  can  hardly  have  been  far 
removed  in  date  from  the  time  of  the  compiler.  Of  the  two 
copies,  one,  the  Vindobonensis  L,  still  survives  ;  the  other  copy 
is  lost,  but  many  of  our  existing  manuscripts  are  derived  from 
it.  The  fourth-century  manuscript  was  in  some  places  diffi- 
cult to  read  :  at  pp.  478-9,  in  the  eighth  Iter,^  it  is  clear  that  the 
scribe  of  the  Vindobonensis  was  imable  to  read  the  first  letters 
of  the  names  Dano,  Segeloco  (for  which  he  has  Ageloco),  Lindo, 
Crococalana,  and  Margiduno ;  of  the  Croco-  of  Crococalana,  he 
could  make  nothing  but  loco,  which  he  wrote  in  the  margin, 
prefixing  R^  (for  require).  But  the  text  of  the  manuscript 
has,  in  general,  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us,  except  that 
the  numbers  given  at  the  headings  of  the  routes  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  altered  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 

»  See  Cuntz  in  Wiener  Studien,  xiii.  (1891),  177,  and  xv.  (1893),  260. 

*  The  references  in  the  text  are  to  Wesseling's  edition  of  the  Itinerarium  (Amster- 
dam, 1735).     The  number  of  the  Iter  is  added  in  conformity  with  English  usage. 

*  This  is  explained  by  Ekkehart :  '  ego  quidem  corrigere  per  me,  exemplar  aliud 
non  habens,  si  poteram,  temptavi ;  ergo,  ubi  minus  potui,  R  litteram  apposui.' 
(See  E.  Dummler  in  Zeitschrift  fur  devisches  Altertum,  neue  Folge,  ii.  (1869),  21.) 
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the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  accidental  errors  and  intentional  altera- 
tions crept  into  the  text  during  the  fourth  century.  For  large 
portions  of  the  Itinerarium  we  have  two  manuscripts,  the  Escoria- 
lensis  P  and  the  Parisinus  D,  which  differ  sufficiently  from  the 
rest  of  our  manuscripts  to  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  least,  three 
separate  recensions  of  the  Itinerarium  were  current  in  the  fourth 
century. 

Dr.  W.  Kubitschek  ^  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  Itinerarium 
was  exclusively  derived  from  a  road-map  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  same  road-map  was  also  the  ultimate  source,  not  only  of 
our  existing  road-map  known  as  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  but 
also  of  the  curious  compilation  of  the  cosmographer  of  Ravenna. 
Dr.  Kubitschek's  arguments,  so  far  as  they  imply  a  generous  use 
of  a  road-map  by  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerarium  and  a  connexion 
between  the  map  so  used  and  both  the  Tabula  and  the  work  of 
the  cosmographer  of  Ravenna,  are  cogent  :  but  I  do  not  think 
he  has  proved  that  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerarium  used  no  source 
other  than  the  road-map.  We  have  seen  that,  of  the  three 
pre-Carolingian  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  Itinerarium  which 
are  known  to  us,  one  only  is  available  for  Britain.  The  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  is  equivalent  to  a  fourth  recension,  but  it  contains 
no  more  of  Britain  than  the  eastern  counties,  Kent,  and  Devon- 
shire. In  these  parts  of  Britain,  therefore,  and  especially  on 
pp.  479-80,  in  the  ninth  Iter,  our  text  has  twice  as  broad 
a  basis  as  elsewhere.  Before  the  Tabula  can  be  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  some  imperfections  which  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  names  near  the  margin  of  the  map  are  without 
their  initial  letters  :  for  Ridunio,  we  must  read  Muriduno  ;  for 
Madus,  Noviomagus  ;  for  Rotibis,  Durotibis  =  Durobrivis ;  for 
Baromaci,  Caesaromagi  ;  and  for  ad  Taum,  Venta.  The  last  of 
these  corrections  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  less  obvious  than 
the  others  ;  but  ad  Taum  stands  above  one  of  those  vignettes 
which  are  used  on  the  Tabula  to  indicate  either  a  capital  of 
a  canton,  or  a  legionary  camp.^  It  is  not  credible  that  the 
Icenians  had  a  capital  ad  Taum  in  addition  to  their  capital 
Venta  ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  all  but 
two  letters  of  ad  Taum  are  conjectural,  and  that  the  first  three 
letters  of  Venta  ^  were  lost  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  three 

'  See  Eiru  romiache  Straasenkarte  (Jahreshefte  des  Oesterreichischen  Archdologischen 
Institutes,  v.  1902,  31). 

*  See  Desjardins,  Oiographie  de  la  OatUe,  iv.  107. 

•  An  eleventh-century  writer,  William  of  Poitiers,  who  was  fond  of  airing  his 
classical  knowledge,  mentions  Norwich  under  the  name  of  Gventa.  He  may  have 
obtained  this  information  from  the  map  from  which  our  Tabula  was  copied.  If  so, 
ad  Taum  is  a  thirteenth-century  corruption.  (See  Migne,  Patrologia  Lalina,  cxliz. 
1263  0  ;  and  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iv  (2nd  ed.  1876),  p.  67,  n.  2.) 
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letters  of  Caesaromagus.  There  are  considerable  variations  of 
spelling  between  the  Tabula  and  the  Itinerarium  ;  and  it  is 
only  for  convenience'  sake  that  I  adopt  the  spelling  of  the  latter 
in  the  following  table  : 


Roman  name. 

Mileage. 

Modern  name. 

Mileage. 

Itin. 

Tab. 

Venta  Icinorum 

Sitomago 

Combretonio 

ad  Ansam 

Camuloduno 

Canonio 

Caesaromago 

Durolito 

Londinio 

xxxii 
xxii 

XV 

vi 
viiii 
xii 
xvi 

XV 

xxii 

XV 
XV 
V 

viii 
xii 

missing 
missing 

Caister  St.  Edmund's 

•            \ 
River  Gipping  J 

Stratford  St.  Mary- 
Colchester 
Kelvedon 
Chelmsford 
Romford 
London 

33 

15 
6 

1^ 
17 
13 

Throughout  Britain  the  difference  between  the  Roman  miles 
of  the  Itinerarium  and  our  modern  English  miles  is  imperceptible. 
Durolitum  must  be  placed  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Romford, 
but  elsewhere  the  modern  names  given  above  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  sites  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Iter.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  two  stages  between  Venta  and  Combretonium.  Instead 
of  33  miles,  the  Itinerarium  gives  54  miles  and  the  Tabula  37. 

We  have  at  p.  474,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  Iter,  a  different 
version  of  the  same  road,  as  follows  :  Londinium,  xxviii  (cf .  xxxi, 
the  aggregate  of  xv  and  xvi  above)  Caesaromagus,  xxiiii  (cf .  xxi, 
the  aggregate  of  xii  and  viiii  above)  Colonia,  xxxv  Villa  Faustini, 
xviiilcinos.  Icinos means  'Icenians',  and.  therefore,  refers  to  the 
same  place  as  Venta  Icinorum  ;  since  there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  Itinerarium  of  the  practice  of  using  the  gentilic  name  in  the 
plural  form  either  instead  of,  or  as  an  addition  to,  the  old  place- 
name  of  the  capital  of  a  canton.  The  Itinerarium  uses  freely 
either  Augusta  Suessonum,  or  Suessonas  ;  Ambianis,  or  Samara- 
brivas  ;  Luticia,  or  Luticia  Parisiorum  ;  Tricasis,  or  Augustobona  ; 
Bagacum,  or  Bagacum  Nerviorum  ;  Durocortorum,  or  Durocortorum 
Remorum.  In  the  fifth  Iter,  the  compiler  is  abbreviating  by  the 
omission  of  intermediate  stages  and  the  substitution  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  two  stages  for  the  number  of  the  second  stage.  In  this 
process,  his  number  for  the  double  stage  Caesaromagus — Colonia 
becomes  three  in  excess  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  ninth  Iter, 
and  his  number  for  the  double  stage  Londinium — Caesaromagus 
becomes  three  less  than  the  numbers  of  the  ninth  Iter.  The 
ninth  Iter,  however,  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  Tabula  and, 
consequently,  it  is  the  numbers  of  the  fifth  Iter  which  are  corrupt. 
Throughout  the  Itinerarium  no  confusion  of  numbers  is  so  common 
as  the  confusion  of  u  and  ii.    Here  the  compiler's  error  was  to  read 
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xii  instead  of  xu  after  Londinio,  and  xu  instead  of  xii  after  Caesaro- 
mago.  If  we  compare  the  numbers  given  by  the  Itinerarium  and  by 
the  Tabula,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  same  confusion  of  u  and  ii  has 
taken  place  in  the  stage  from  Sitomagus  to  Combretonium.  We 
must  read  xii  instead  of  xu  in  the  Tabula.  In  other  respects  the 
numbers  of  the  Tabula  for  this  and  for  the  preceding  stage  are 
clearly  preferable  to  those  of  the  Itinerarium,  which  has  an  x 
wrongly  prefixed  to  each  number.  The  fact  that  the  heading  number 
of  the  ninth  Iter  agrees  with  the  inflated  numbers  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter,  since  our  text  affords  abundant 
evidence  that  intentional  alterations  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  heading  numbers  into  conformity  with  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  of  the  stages.  Of  our  best  manuscript,  the  Vindo- 
bonensis  L,  the  editors  of  the  Itinerarium,  Parthey  and  Pinder, 
remark  :  *  in  hoc  libro  praestantissimo  numeri  collecti,  qui 
singulis  itineribus  anteponuntur,  fere  omnes  erasi  et  secunda 
manu  correcti  sunt.'  *  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  heading 
numbers,  where  they  agree  with  the  aggregates  of  the  stages,  are 
of  poor  authority  ;  where  they  differ,  they  often  have  considerable 
critical  value. 

The  numbers  of  the  first  two  stages  being  corrected  to  xxii  and 
xii,  Sitomagus  will  be  22  miles  from  Venta,  that  is,  near  the 
place  where  the  road  crosses  the  River  Dove  at  Stoke  Ash. 
The  aggregate  distance  from  Venta  to  Camolodunum  will  be  55 
miles  according  to  the  ninth  Iter  and  53  miles  according  to  the 
fifth.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  compiler,  or,  more  probably, 
a  redactor,  was  aware  that  two  miles  had  been  lost  somewhere 
in  the  fifth  Iter,  for  he  has  added  two  miles  to  the  last  stage 
of  the  Iter,  thus  making  the  distance  from  Verterae  to  Lugu- 
vallum  42  miles  instead  of  40.  The  correct  distance  (40  miles) 
is  given  at  p.  467,  in  the  second  Iter  {Luguvallo,  xiiii  Voreda,  xiii 
Brovonacis,  xiii  Verteris).  A  similar  alteration  (in  this  case  a  sub- 
traction of  two  miles)  has  occurred  on  p.  477,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  Iter,  where  the  last  stage  {Crococalana  to  Lindum)  is  given  as 
12  miles  instead  of  14,  which  is  the  number  given  on  p.  478,  in 
the  eighth  Iter.  The  reason  for  this  subtraction  of  two  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  sixth  Iter,  the  distance  from  Bannaventa  to  Ven^nae 
is  wrongly  given  as  20  miles  instead  of  18  miles,  which  is  the 
number  given  on  p.  479,  in  the  eighth  Iter,  or  17  miles,  which  is  the 
number  given  on  p.  470,  in  the  second  Iter.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  compiler,  or  a  redactor,  sometimes  altered  his  numbers, 
preferably  the  number  of  the  last  stage,  in  order  to  make  his  aggre- 
gate agree  with  his  heading  number.  It  is  certain  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  Itinerarium  often  obtained  his  heading  numbers  from 

*  Itinerarium  Ant.  Aug.,  edd.  Parthey  and  Pinder  (Berlin.  1858),  p.  xviii. 
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a  source  other  than  that  from  which  the  numbers  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  were  derived  and  that  he  left  many  of  these 
incongruous  numbers  as  he  found  them.-'^  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  he  made  no  effort  to  harmonize  his  authorities.  Such  efforts 
were,  however,  still  being  made  by  redactors  even  intheCarolingian 
period,  as  the  marginal  notes  of  our  older  manuscripts  (the 
Vindobonensis  L  and  the  Parisinus  B)  abundantly  testify.^ 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  the  Tabula  helps  us  to 
emend  the  text  of  the  Itinerarium.  At  page  472,  line  2,  in  the 
second  Iter,  instead  of  Vagniacis  mpm  xviii,  we  must  read 
Vagniacis  mpm  viii.  The  corrupt  reading  (xviii)  makes  the 
distance  from  Londinium  to  Durobrivae  37  miles.  The  actual 
distance  is  nearly  29  miles,  but  both  the  third  Iter  and  the  fourth 
agree  in  making  the  distance  27  miles  and,  accordingly,  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  the  ancient  calculation.  Moreover,  the 
corrupt  reading  makes  the  distance  from  Noviomagus  to  Duro- 
brivae 27  miles,  which  is  10  miles  in  excess  of  the  number  (xvii) 
given  for  this  stage  by  the  Tabula.  Our  correction  brings  all  our 
four  authorities  into  agreement.    The  stages  are  as  follows  : 


Itinerarium. 

Modern  name. 

Mileage. 

Londinio                        mpm  xii 
Noviomago                    mpm  x 
Vagniacis                       mpm  viii 
Durobrivis                      mpm  viiii 

London 
Bexley  Heath 
Springhead 
Rochester 

11 

9 
9 

Similar  cases  of  a  superfluous  x  are  not  wanting  in  other 
parts  of  the  Itinerarium,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  obscured  in 
Parthey  and  Pinder's  edition,  since  these  editors,  naturally 
enough,  adopted  the  critical  principle  that  omissions  are 
more  likely  to  happen  than  interpolations,  and,  consequently, 
where  the  numbers  given  by  their  manuscripts  differed,  usually 
adopted  the  higher  number  for  their  text.  At  p.  260,  line  3, 
however,  they  read  xxiii  for  the.  distance  from  Siscia  to 
VariaTW,  in  spite  of  the  reading  xxxiii  given  by  the  Escorialensis 
P.  In  this  case  the  lower  number  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel 
passage  at  p.  265,  line  6.^ 

After  all  there  is  no  great  critical  principle  involved.  The 
manuscripts  were  not  usually  written  line  by  line,  but  first  the 
names  were  written  down  in  one  column  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  or  the  end  of  the  Iter,  and  then  the  numbers  were  written 

^  See  Corpus  Inscr.  Latin,  xiii,  vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  587.  Where  an  Iter  was  derived 
from  Kubitschek's  road-map,  the  headings  would  necessarily  either  have  originated 
with  the  compiler  or  been  taken  by  him  from  an  independent  source. 

*  These  notes  have  R  prefixed  to  them.  See  the  quotation  from  Ekkehart  above 
p.  377,  n.  3. 

*  Other  instances  will  be  found  in  the  Danubian  Iter,  pp.  242-9. 
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one  below  another  opposite  to  the  names.^  In  such  circumstances, 
a  careless  scribe  would  be  liable  to  repeat  an  x  either  from  the 
same  line  or  from  the  line  above  it.  As  misfortunes  do  not 
happen  singly,  the  same  mistake  might  well  occur  in  two,  or  more, 
successive  lines.  G.  H.  Wheeler. 


Royal  Charters  to  Winchester 

The  Norman  charters  here  printed  are  taken  from  the  Additional 
MSS.  15350  and  29436  in  the  British  Museum.  These  are  cartu- 
laries of  St.  Swithun's  priory  at  Winchester,  the  one  of  the  twelfth, 
the  other  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  documents  form  an 
unbroken  series  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  that 
of  Henry  II,  and  their  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  varied.  Charters 
already  printed  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Charter  Rolls  have  been 
omitted,  but  with  this  exception  the  list  is  complete  for  the 
period  down  to  1154.  A  few  charters  of  Henry  II  are  included 
for  the  sake  of  continuity.  The  copies  of  Stephen's  charters  in 
Add.  MS.  15350  must  be  nearly  contemporary. 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  Winchester  lands,  such  as  the  great 
manor  of  Taunton,  were  ancient  possessions,  and  their  history 
may  be  traced  in  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus.  We  learn  there 
that  they  were  acquired  piecemeal,  many  of  them  in  times 
immemorial ,2  and  that  forgery  had  been  common.^  Of  any 
comprehensive  grant  of  privileges  there  is  no  trace  be^.ore  the 
reign  of  Cnut  (1035).  To  him  is  attributed  a  grant — not  the  less 
interesting  because  spurious — which  may  be  considered  the 
original  of  all  those  charters  of  liberties  so  often  confirmed  by  the 
Norman  kings.  The  charter  recites  the  ancient  liberty  by  which 
the  bishop  had  held  his  lands  free  from  all  secular  service  save  the 
trinoda  necessitas,  and  grants  in  addition  *  certain  '  scelera  que 
dicuntur  Anglice  hamsocne  and  forstealles  and  myndbricas 
omnisque  correctio  sive  magni  sive  parvi  super  universos  quibus 
obedire  debent '.  Apparently  the  necessity  of  showing  title- 
deeds  for  rights  they  were  actually  exercising  arose  in  Edward's 
reign.    It  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  such  rights  were  confirmed 

*  See  Cuntz  in  Jahreshefie  dea  Oesterreich.  Archdol.  Institutes,  v.  (1902),  Beiblatt, 
p.  142. 

*  The  earliest  genuine  charter  is  a  grant  of  Bishop  Headdi  (a.  d.  680)  to  the  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  {Cod.  dipt.  no.  xix).  The  next  supplies  the  first  certain  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  convent — a  charter  of  Cuthred  (749)  granting  land  at  Clere 
(Hampshire)  {Cod.  dipl.  no.  mvi). 

*  The  proportion  of  '  doubtful '  charters  (as  shown  by  Kemble)  is  high,  and  not 
all  the  remainder  are  above  suspicion,  e.  g.  no.  mxxxv,  a  charter  of  Egbert,  refers  to 
the  '  vetus  monasterium  ',  a  title  otherwise  unknown  until  some  time  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Newminster  (901). 

*  '  augmentum  quod  huic  Ubertati  adiicere  caravi '  {Cod.  dipL  no.  dccliii). 
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by  him  -^  and  the  grant  of  them  assigned  to  Cnut.  These  forged 
privileges  were  in  turn  confirmed  by  each  of  the  Norman  kings. ^ 
The  same  regard  for  precedent  is  traceable  throughout.  On  the 
whole  the  new  grants  are  inconsiderable.^  The  Crown  appears 
as  the  protector  of  the  well-known  rights  of  the  church,  against 
infringements  of  lay  lords,  remedying  unlawful  disseisin,  pre- 
venting the  bishop's  tenants  from  being  compelled  to  attend 
other  shire  and  hundred  courts  than  they  were  wont,  and  above 
all  confirming  privileges  and  property  granted  by  previous  kings. 
2.  In  occasional  references  to  Domesday  Book,  in  casual 
allusions,  and  in  the  attestations  of  these  charters,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  information.  A  writ  of  William  II  (no.  6), 
witnessed  by  Girard  the  chancellor,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
other  chancellors  than  Bloet  and  Giffard  in  this  reign.  Another 
(no.  9)  is  noteworthy  for  being  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Several  charters  deal  with  the  rents  of  houses 
in  Winchester,*  and  illustrate  the  way  in  which  St.  Swithun's 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  landlord  in  this  royal  borough. 
Among  these  no.  11  contains  an  early  reference  to  '  the  curious 
sanctuary  '  of  Godbiete,^  the  privileged  status  of  which  it  upholds. 
No.  24  is  chronologically  interesting  :  for  if  (as  is  probable)  the 
house  which  William  Potarius  gave  to  St.  Swithun's  is  indeed 
that  which,  according  to  the  Liber  Winton.,  he  held  outside  the 
west  gate,  the  limiting  years  for  the  composition  of  that  survey 
are  narrowed  from  1103-15  (given  by  Mr.  Round)  to  1107-15.^ 
All  property  in  Winchester,  it  should  be  noted,  including  the 
'  liberty  of  Godbiete  ',  belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent 
rather  than  to  the  bishop,  an  arrangement  paralleled  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  where  the  prior  (rather  than  the  abbot)  was  closely 
associated  with  municipal  affairs.  No.  12  is  concerned  with  the 
manor  of  Hayling  Island,  one  of  many  lost  at  the  Conquest.'' 
The  entry  in  the  survey  to  which  it  refers  states  that  Bishop 
William  of  Jumieges  holds  the  manor,  but  that  the  monks  of  the 
bishopric  claim  it  as  a  gift  of  Queen  Emma,  who  gave  them 
immediate  seisin  of  half  of  it,  the  other  half  being  granted  to 

*  Below,  no.  1.    Cf.  CcU.  of  Charter  Rolls,  iii.  347,  nos.  1  and  2. 
»  Nos.  3,  8,  13,  14,  31,  39. 

*  There  are  two  exceptions.  (1^  Grants  relating  to  the  fair  of  St.  Giles,  the  first 
of  which,  that  of  Rufus,  was  surpassed  by  each  of  his  successors  {Cal.  of  Charter  Bolls, 
iii.  346  (3),  351  (1,  2,  3),  355  (11),  and  below,  no.  24).  (2)  Stephen's  extensive  grants  ; 
but  he  only  claims  to  restore  lands  unjustly  seized  by  William  I :  see  nos.  34-6  {Cal. 
of  Charter  Molls,  iii.  352,  nos.  4,  5). 

*  Nos.  8,  11,  20,  22,  29,  and  30. 

'  Victoria  County  History,  Hampshire,  i.  532  ;  v.  2,  34  ;  the  prepositus  was  a  royal 
officer. 

»  No.  30  gives  the  same  limits  if  the  identification  be  accepted. 

'  For  the  Old  Minster's  losses  see  Victoria  County  History,  Hampshire,  i.  416  ; 
Somerset,  i.  407.  To  Mr.  Round's  list  should  be  added  Wergrave,  Norton,  and  Brad- 
ford in  Somerset. 
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Ulward  the  monk  (who  is  now  dead)  for  life.  This  claim,  it  adds, 
was  upheld  by  Aelsi,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  and  the  whole  hundred.* 
The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  writ,  viz.  that  the 
monks  had  now  made  good  their  claim,  is  apparently  contradicted 
by  a  charter  of  1139-42  by  which  they  expressly  resigned  all 
claims  upon  a  *  portion  of  Hayling  Island  which  the  church  of 
Jumieges  had  long  possessed  '.^  Another  puzzling  writ  (no.  10) 
is  explained  by  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Exon  Domesday  : 

De  his  terris  [Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  and  Angersleigh]  semper  iacuenmt 
consuetudines  et  servitium  in  Tantone  et  rex  W.  concessit  istas  terras 
S(ancto)  Petro  et  Walchelino  episcopo  sicut  ipse  recognovit  apud  Saris- 
buriam  audiente  episcopo  Dunelmensi  cui  precepit  ut  hanc  ipsam  con- 
cessionem  suam  in  brevibus  scriberet.' 

Stephen's  charters  *  are  remarkable  for  their  liberality,  and  bear 
witness  both  to  the  weakness  of  his  position  at  his  accession  and 
the  high  value  he  set  upon  the  support  of  his  brother,  to  whom 
already  ( 1 136)  he  owed  so  much.  The  Old  Minster  now  recovered 
the  manors  of  Crowcombe,  Meon,  and  Wergrave,  and  the  lands 
of  Norton,  Bradford,  and  Heal,  all  of  which  had  been  lost  prior 
to  the  accession  of  Bishop  Walkelin.  The  authenticity  of  two 
of  these  charters  (nos.  34  and  36),  at  first  sight  doubtful,  is 
confirmed  partly  by  nos.  37  and  38  and  partly  by  their  similarity 
to  other  charters  of  1136.^  No.  35  on  its  own  merits  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  genuine.  The  attestations  of  nos.  34  and  36  raise 
a  point  of  interest  regarding  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  given  at  the  Easter  court  of 
1136,  yet  both  are  witnessed  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  may 
thus  be  supposed  to  have  joined  the  court  before  its  removal  to 
Oxford.*  Two  writs  of  Queen  Adeliza  (nos.  41  and  42)  which 
belong  to  this  year  seem  to  show  by  their  style  that  she 
had  not  yet  married  William  d'Albigni.'  A  few  writs  of 
Henry  II  are  added.  They  go  to  prove  that  he  was  no  whit 
behind  his  predecessors  in  preserving  the  rights  of  Winchester, 
though  a  hint  of  the  growing  centralization  is  given  by  the 
special  exemption  '  de  tota  assisa  quam  per  iusticias  meas 
facta  est  per  Angliam  '.®  Finally  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
no.  43,  a  curiously  worded  writ  if  the  word  *  anglicus  '  is  used 

'  Domesday  Book,  fo.  43  b. 

*  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France,  no.  157. 

*  Exon  Domesday,  fo.  175  b. 

*  Most  of  Stephen's  charters  here  printed  are  f oimd  both  in  Add.  MSS.  29436  and 
15350.  Where  the  two  differ,  the  earlier  text  has  been  preferred.  From  a  companson 
with  the  charters  of  Stephen  printed  in  the  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  it  appears  that  the  lists 
of  witnesses  in  Add.  MS.  15350  (which  gives  more  than  29436)  are  incomplete. 

»  Round,  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe,  pp.  18  and  262. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  22-3 ;  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  iii.  352,  nofl.  4  and  5.  If  these  charters 
are  genuine  they  support  the  authenticity  of  no.  35. 

^  These  also  support  nos.  34  and  36.  *  No.  46. 
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technically.     The  allusion,  too,  conveyed  by  '  contra  statutum 
meum  '  at  this  date  is  obscure.^ 

3.  William  II  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  only  two 
chancellors  :  Robert  Bloet  from  1087  until  1093,  when  he  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  Giffard  thenceforth 
until  and  after  the  king's  death.^  A  writ  (no.  6)  witnessed  by 
'  Gir.  cancell[ario]  '  seems  to  challenge  this  view  unless  the 
attestation  can  be  explained  as  an  error  in  transcription.  Among 
the  king's  chaplains  was  a  Gerald,  and  the  scribe  may  have 
erred  in  copying  '  Gir[aldo]  capell[ano]  '.  But  the  Red  Book 
of  Thomey  ^  contains  a  copy  of  another  writ  attested  by  '  G.  can- 
cellario  '  and  dated  by  Mr.  Davis  as  between  1085  and  1093.* 
If  both  cases  are  to  be  explained  as  the  mistakes  of  copyists  the 
coincidence  of  error  is  very  striking.  The  alternative  is  to 
suppose  that  these  attestations  hide  the  identity  of  some  unknown 
chancellor.  A  potential  chancellor  of  this  name  was  Girard  or 
Gerard,  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Walkelin,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  Hereford  in  1096  and  rose  later  to  be  archbishop  of  York. 
Girard  is  described  by  Eadmer  as  '  clericus  de  capella  regis  ',* 
and  had  been  precentor  of  Rouen  cathedral.  It  appears  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  acted  as  chancellor  for  a  time,  and, 
if  so,  his  period  of  office  probably  fell  within  the  years  1087-91. 
The  bishop  of  Coutances  ^  died  before  Robert  Bloet 's  accession 
to  Lincoln  in  1093,  and  the  latter  is  first  found  attesting  charters 
as  chancellor  in  1092.'  V.  H.  Galbraith. 

I 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  10. 

[1032-47.] 

Eadweard  ^  cyng  gret  ealle  mine  b[isceopas]  7  eorlas  7  thegnas  on 
aelcere  scire  the  land  liege  in  to  ealdan  mynstre  7  ic  cythe  eow  thaet  ic 
haebbe  geunnen  Aelfwine  b[isceop]  thaes  byscoprices  eall  swa  full  7  swa 
forth  swa  Cnud  cing  hit  him  firmest  geuthe  thaet  is  thaet  ic  geann  Criste 
7  s[ancte]  Petre  7  s[ancte]  Paule  in  to  than  halgan  stede  7  him  thaet  hig 
beon  heora  sace  wurthe  7  socne  binnan  port  7  butan  tolles  wurthe  7  teames, 

*  Writs  of  similar  import  to  religious  houses  are  so  common  between  1154  and  1162 
as  to  point  to  some  general  pronouncement  or  assize  regarding  seisin.  This  would 
explain  '  contra  statutum  meum  '. 

*  Davis,  Begesta  Begum  Anglo-Normannorum,  p.  xviii. 
»  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.,  Add.  MS.  3020,  fo.  18  b. 

*  Begesta,  no.  345  (appendix  liv).  Add.  MS.  3020  is  the  source  of  Dugdale's  tran- 
script. 

*  Hist.  Nov.,  p.  68.  *  Who  also  witnesses  the  Thomey  writ. 

'  It  is  here  assumed  that  Girard  is  not  the  same  as  Gerald  the  chaplain  who 
attests  (as  such)  the  Bath  charter  of  1091  (Davis,  Begesta,  no.  315,  and  p.  xxi).  If, 
however,  the  two  are  identical  Girard's  period  of  office  more  probably  fell  between 
January  1091  and  January  1093.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  attest  as  chaplain  after 
serving  as  chancellor. 

*  See  Cal.  of  Charter  Bolls,  iii.  347,  for  a  similar  charter  of  Edward  to  Alfwine, 
which  includes  'flymena  firmSe'. 
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forstealles,  7  infangenes  theofes,  hamsocne  7  mundbryces  7  aelces  wites 
laessan  7  maran  gode  to  lofe  for  minre  sawle  7  for  ealra  thaera  cyninga  the 
aet  foran  me  waeron  7  aefter  me  cumath  7  gif  hwa  this  awendan  wylle 
sy  he  fordemed  mid  ludan  Scariothe  butan  he  aer  his  fortSsiSe  hit  gebete.^ 

II 

fo.  lib. 

[?  1070-87.] 

Will[el]m  2  kyng  gret  his  biscopes  7  his  eorles  7  his  scyrgerefan  7  ealle 
his  thegnas  frencisce  7  englisce  on  than  scyran  thai  Walkelin  bisceop 
hafeth  land  inne  7  men  freondlice  7  ic  kythe  eow  thaet  ic  ann  7  wille  thaet 
Walkelin  b[isceop]  beo  his  bisceoprices  weorthe  7  aeic  thaera  thinga  the 
thider  in  gebirige  on  lande  otSSe  on  strande  olSiSe  on  wude  o'StSe  on  felde 
otJSe  on  laese  ;  7  his  sace  7  his  socne  toll  7  team  7  infangene  theof  binnan 
burh  7  butan  nu  swa  full  7  swa  forth  swa  aenig  his  foregenga  fyrmest  heold 
7  weold  on  eallen  thingan  7  ic  nellan  gethafian  thaet  aenig  man  beo  swa 
deorf  that  him  fram  hande  drage  heonanf orth  aening  thara  thinga  thaesthe 
he  ricthlice  age  7  in  to  his  bisceoprice  gebjo-ice  biminan  fullan  freondscype 
forthan  the  ic  wille  thaet  se  bisceop  habbe  his  land  7  his  men  7  ealle  his 
thing  mid  micelan  weorthscype.    T.  R.  de  Oileio. 

Ill 
fo.  11. 

[?  1070-87.] 

Will[elm]'  kyng  gret  mine  biscopes  7  mine  eorles  7  mine  scyrgerefan 
7  ealle  mine  thegnas  on  Hamtescyram  thar  Walkelin  b[iscop]  hafeth  land 
inne  7  men  frendlice  7  ic  kythe  eow  thaet  ic  an  7  wille  thaet  he  beo  his 
biscopesrices  werthe  7  aelc  thara  thinga  the  thider  in  gebyrige  on  lande 
7  on  strande  7  on  woude  7  on  felde  on  laese  7  sace  7  socne  7  toll  7  team 
7  infangennre  theof  binnan  porte  7  butan  nu  swa  full  7  swa  forth  swa  aenig 
his  foregenga  fyrmest  heold  7  weold  in  eallen  thingan.  7  ic  nelle  gethafian 
thaet  aenig  man  beo  swa  dorf  thaet  him  fram  hande  drage  heononforth 
aenig  thera  thinga  thaes  the  he  rihtlice  age  7  in  to  his  bisceo[p]rice 
gebyrge  be  minan  fullan  frieondscype  7  gif  aenig  man  haefth  aenige  aehta 
ut  of  his  landan  gedon  ic  beode  thaet  hi  bynnan  thrym  nythan  ongean 
cuman  7  nan  other  ne  sy  be  eallen  than  aehtan  them  age. 

IV 
fo.  11  b. 

[1070-S7.] 

Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  H[ugoni]  *  de  Portu  salutem.  Mando  tibi 
et  precipio  ut  Walk[elinus]  episcopus  habeat  warennam  suam  quietam  ab 
eo  loco  ubi  aqua  de  Wincestra  cadit  in  mare,  usque  ad  viam  Cicestre 
Ita  ut  nemo  aliquo  modo  venationem  aliquam  ibi  faciat.  nisi  per  eius 
licentiam. 

*  The  occurrence  of  this  clause  is  remarkable. 

'  This  and  the  following  charter  are  attributed  to  William  I  merely  on  the  authority 
of  the  cartulary. 

»  Cf.  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  iii.  348,  no.  3^ 

*  Apparently  as  sherifiE :  cf.  Victoria  County  History,  Hampshire,  L  473. 
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V 

fo.  13. 

[1078-87.] 

W[illelmus]  ^  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  Os[mundo]  episcopo  E[douardo] 
vicecomiti  et  omnibus  tainis  franciscis  et  anglicis  in  Wiltescire  salutem. 
Noveritis  Walkelinum  Wintoniensem  episcopum  meo  precatu  concessisse 
Willelmo  Escudet  coco  meo  terram  quam  Wluuardus  Belgisone  tenuit  in 
Alnuoldetone  ^  de  victu  monachorum  episcopalis  ecclesie  tali  ratione  ut 
in  vita  sua  inde  serviat  episcopo  et  post  mortem  suam  sine  calumpnia 
alicuius  hereditatis  redeat  in  victum  predict[orum]  fratrum.  Hec  con- 
ventio  firmata  est  ante  me  test[ibus]  episcopis  meis  vicecom[itibus]  et 
baronibus  meis  et  cet. 

VI 

fo.  12. 

[?  1087-92.] 

W[illelmus]  rex  Angl[orum]  P[etro]  de  Valoniis  et  ministris  suis  et 
taignis  de  Hereford  scire^  salutem.  Volo  et  precipio  ut  Episcopus 
Wintoniensis  omnes  consuetudines  suas  habeat  sicut  eas  melius  habuit 
tempore  patris  mei.    T.  Gir[ardo]  cancell[ario]  et  Ur[sone]  de  Abetot. 

VII 

fo.  12. 

[1087-94.] 

W[illelmus]  rex  Angl[orum]  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  et  ministris 
salutem.  Concedo  deo  et  sancto  Petro  apostolico  et  Walkelino  episcopo 
Wintoniensi  eiusque  monachis  quietum  theloneum  per  totum  regnum 
meum  sicut  unquam  melius  habuit  ipse  episcopus  tempore  patris  mei. 
T.  Roberto  cancellario. 

VIII 

fo.  13. 

[1087-98.] 

W[illelmus]  rex  Angl[orum]  archiepiscopis  episcopis  comitibus  vice- 
comitibus  prepositis  et  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis 
totius  regni  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  ego  concedo  deo  et  sancto 
Petro  et  Walkelino  episcopo  omnes  terras  que  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri 
de  episcopatu  pertinent,  sicut  eas  tenebat  die  qua  pater  mens  vivus  et  mor- 
tuus  fuit  et  sicut  pater  mens  eas  ei  concessit  videlicet  cum  saca  et  soca  et 
theloneo  et  toll  et  team  et  infangenetheof  et  omnibus  aliis  consuetudinibus 
suis  sicut  eas  melius  habuit  tempore  patris  mei.    T.  Eudone  dapifero. 

IX 

fo.  12  b. 

[1087-98.] 

W[illelmus]  rex  Anglor[um]  W. . . .  vicecomiti  de  Insula  salutem. 
Notum  sit  tibi  et  omnibus  baronibus  meis  quod  ego  concessi  Walkelino 

*  Printed  in  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  iii.  345,  with  witnesses ;  Davis,  Regesta,  no.  270 
This  text  corrects  a  curious  misreading  of  the  Charter  Rolls :  '  de  victu  monachorum 
episcopi  archidiaconi.'    Cf.  no.  26. 

*  Alton  Priors. 

»  Hertfordshire,  of  which  Peter  de  Valognes  was  (or  had  been)  sheriff. 

CC2 
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episcopo  dimidiam  hidam  terre  in  Vecta  Insula  ad  opus  ecclesie  sue. 
sicut  earn  sibi  pro  anima  sua  concesserat  pater  meus  die  qua  erat  vivus 
et  mortuus  Nee  solum  autem  ibi  sed  etiam  per  totam  terram  meam  in 
eadem  insula  salvo  gablo  meo  per  planum  per  silvam  sibi  lapides  fodiendi 
dedi  licentiam  si  tamen  silva  tante  parvitatis  fuerit  ut  per  eam  transeuntis 
cornua  cervi  appareant.  Hoc  factum  est  apud  Kenefare.  T.  Rann[ulfo] 
capellano  Urso[ne]  de  Abetot  Croco  venatore. 

X 

fo.  13. 

[1091-6.] 

Wlillelmus]  rex  Anglor[um]  I[olianni]  episcopo  et  W[illelmo]  Capre 
vicecomiti  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis  de  Sumerseta  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  recognovisse  per  Willelmum  Dunelmensem  episcopum  et  per 
breves  meos  quod  pater  meus  concessit  Lidiard  et  Legam  ^  ecclesie  sancti 
Petri  de  Wintonia  et  Walkelino  episcopo  et  ego  similiter  eadem  maneria 
concede  predicte  ecclesie  et  episcopo  in  perpetuum  habere.  _  T.  episcopo 
Dunelm[en3i]  et  Ragnulf[o]  capellano. 

XI 

fo.  12. 

[September  1096.] 

W[illelmus]  rex  Angl[orum]  "W[alkelino]  episcopo  et  D[urando] 
vicecomiti  et  onmibus  baronibus  francigenis  et  anglicis  de  Hamtescire 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  confirmasse  deo  et  sancto  Petro  et 
sancto  Swituno  et  monachis  de  episcopatu  onmes  domos  et  terras  quas 
tenent  in  Wincestra  et  nominatim  domum  Burnuoldi  ^  quam  dedit  pro 
anima  sua  et  domum  Gileberti  de  Walmereid  quam  dedit  cum  eSectus  est 
monachus  et  domum  Hugonis  Larderarii'  quam  dedit  pro  anima  sua  et 
reddent  mihi  et  prepositis  meis  consuetudines  quas  ipsi  reddebant  qui  eas 
ecclesie  dederunt.  Domum  vero  Alurici  Godebegete  *  confirmo  eidem 
ecclesie  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omnibus  consuetudinibus  et  servitiis 
sicuti  eam  unquam  liberius  et  quietius  tenuerunt  temporibus  Regis 
Edwardi  et  Willelmi  Regis  patris  mei.  Hec  confirmatio  facta  est  apud 
Hastinges  Anno  Dominice  incarnationis  m^xcvi''  quando  perrejd  Norman- 
niam  pro  concordia  fratris  mei  Roberti  Comitis  eimtis  ier[osolymam]. 
Hiis  t[estibus]  Will[elmo]  cancellario  Rann[ulfo]  capellano  Rob[erto] 
filio  Haim[onis]  Eudone  dapifero  Roberto  filio  Geroldi  Urs[one]  de  Abetot. 

XII 

fo.  11  b. 

[1096-1100.] 

Will[elmus]  rex  Angl[orum]  D[urando]  vicecomiti  et  baronibus  de 
Hantes[cyTe]  salutem.     Facite  ut  monachi  sancti  Petri  de    episcopatu 

*  Lydesid  St.  lAwience  and  Angersleigh. 

*  Liber  Winton.  (Record  Ck)min.)  633  '  Burewoldus  tenoit  1  domum  T.R.E. 
reddentem  consuetudines  modo  tenent  monachi  et  Gazo  de  eis '. 

»  Ibid.  532. 

*  Ibid.  '  DomuB  Godebiete  fuit  T  B.K  quieta  et  modo  est  quieta'. 
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Wintoniense  habeant  in  pace  terrain  de  Helinge  ^  quam  Imma  regina 
eis  dedit,  sicut  liber  regius  boc  testatur.    T.  episeopo  Dunelmensi. 

XIII 

fo.  13  \ 

[?  1101.] 

Henri  king  gret  ealle  bis  biscopes  7  eorles  7  bis  scirgerevan  7  tbeinas 
7  bis  wicneras  frencisce  7  englisce  over  eallB  engla  land  freondlice.  Ic 
kytbe  eow  tbaet  ic  babbe  geunnen  gode  7  sancte  petre  7  tban  biscope  on 
Winceastre  Willelme  7  bis  munecan  tbaene  ylcan  freedom  7  tba  geribta 
tbe  tbaet  mynster  baefde  on  Eaduardes  kynges  daege  7  on  mines  faeder 
7  on  mines  brotber  daege  on  lande  7  on  strande  on  wydan  7  on  feldan  7  on 
laesan  7  sace  7  socne  binnan  port  7  butan  toll  7  team  7  infangene  tbeof 
f orsteall  gitbbrece  bansocne  7  mundbrice  7  aelc  wite  laesse  7  mare  swa  frig 
swa  bi  frigost  baefdon  on  aenies  kinges  oc5t5e  biscopes  daege  tbe  aet- 
foran  us  waeron.  And  ic  forbeode  tbaet  nan  mann  ne  beo  swa  dyrstig 
tbaet  beom  fram  bandan  drage  beononford  aenig  tbaera  tbinga  tbaes  tbe 
bi  ribtlice  agon  7  in  to  tban  minstre  gebyrige  o8(Se  on  landon  otStSe  on 
mannon  ot5t5e  on  aenigon  otbron  aebton.  And  gif  bit  swado  wite  be  tbaet 
byt  binnon  tbrym  nibton  ongean  cume  be  eallon  tbam  tbe  tbeman  age. 

XIV 
fo.  13  b. 

[1101-8.] 

Henricus  dei  gratia  rex  Angl[orum]  episcopis  comitibus  vicecomitibus 
et  omnibus  baronibus  et  ominibus  ministris  ac  fidelibus  suis  francis  et 
anglis  per  totam  Anglie  constitutis  salutem  Sciatis  me  concessisse  deo  et 
sancto  Petro  et  episeopo  Wintoniensi  Willelmo  monacbisque  suis  libertatem 
ac  omnes  consuetudines  quas  a  tempore  regis  Edwardi  eadem  ecclesia 
babuit  tempore  patris  ac  fratris  mei  in  terris  scilicet  et  aquis  pratis  et 
pascuis  in  silvis  et  omnibus  que  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  pertinere  noscuntur. 
Concedo  etiam  sace  et  socne  et  toll  et  team  et  passagium  intra  civitatem 
et  extra  forsteall  et  infangenetbeof  bamsocne  et  mundbryce  et  omnes 
forisfacturas  parvas  et  magnas  tam  liberas  quam  liberas  eas  babuit  una 
die  et  nocte  tempore  anteriorum  regum  et  episcoporum. 

Probibeo  quoque  ne  quisquam  ex  biis  que  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  iure 
pertinent  aliquid  diripere  audeat  vel  in  terris  vel  in  bominibus  vel  in 
ceteris  omnibus  rebus.  Quod  si  quis  aliquid  de  biis  vel  de  aliis  rebus  ad 
eandem  ecclesiam  pertinentibus  diripuerit  iubeo  sibi  super  omnibus  que 
possidet  ut  intra  trium  dierum  et  noctium  spatium  restituatur.  Si  non 
restituerit  et  se  et  quicquid  babet  mibi  in  misericordiam  forisfactum  esse 
sciat.    T.  Ur[sone]  de  Abetot  et  Hunf[redo]  de  Bobum  apud  Salesburiam. 

XV 

fo.  U. 

[1101-8.] 

Henricus  ^  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  et  ministris 
salutem.    Concedo  deo  et  sancto  Petro  apostolico  et  episeopo  Winto- 

*  Hayling  Island  ;  cf.  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  235. 

^  Cf.  no.  7 ;   again  confirmed  by  Henry  II,  fo.  21. 
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npensi]  eiusque  monachis  quietum  theloneum  et  passagium  per  totum 
regnum  meum  sicut  unquam  melius  habuerunt  tempore  patris  mei  et  sicut 
rex  W.  frater  meus  precepit  per  breve  suum.  T.  Ur[8one]  de  Abetot  et 
CJnfr[edo]  et  cet. 

XVI 

fo.  17. 

[1100-3.] 

Henric[us]  rex  Angl[orum]  Rogero  de  Martinwast  capellano  et  Hemrico 
de  Port  salutem.  Facite  ut  ecclesia  de  Havonta  ^  ita  sit  quieta  ab  omnibus 
consuetudinibus  et  querelis  sicut  fuit  tempore  fratris  mei  et  Walkelini 
episcopi.  Et  videte  super  hoc  ne  aliquis  ei  iniuriam  faciat.  T.  Wald[rico] 
capellano. 

XVII 

fo.  15  b. 

[1101-3.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Ric[ardo]  de  Retueriis  salutem.  Precipio 
tibi  ut  permittas  ecclesie  sancti  Petri  de  Winton'  et  episcopo  et  monachis 
terram  quam  habuit  ipsa  ecclesia  tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  ubi  est 
quadraria  in  Insulam  ita  habere  pacifice  sicut  unquam  melius  habuit  et 
sicut  breve  fratris  mei  precipit.  Quod  si  non  feceris  Alveraldus  de  Lin- 
col[nie]  faciat  ecclesie  et  episcopo  habere.  T.  Rogero  cancellario  et 
E[udone]  dapifero. 

XVIII 

fo.  14. 

[1100-7.] 

H[enricus]  ^  rex  AngI[orum]  vicecomitibus  et  baronibus  et  ministris 
suis  de  Dorsete  salutem.  Facite  ut  monachi  sancti  Swith[imi]  de  episcopatu 
Wintoniensi  teneant  bene  et  in  pace  manerium  de  PorIand[e]  quod  rex 
Edwardus  eis  dedit  et  Wike  et  portum  Waimuth  et  Meleciimbe'  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  et  ut  habeant  omnes  libertates  suas  wreccum  et 
omnes  liberas  consuetudines  suas  tam  in  mari  quam  in  terra  sicut  unquam 
melius  habuenmt.    T.  Ricardo  de  Redur[iis]  apud  Roching[ham]. 

XIX 
fo.  15  b. 

[1100-7.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Ric[ardo]  de  Ruderiis  et  ministris  eius 
salutem.  Precipio  vobis  ut  permittatis  monachos  sancti  Swithuni  de 
Wincestra  omnino  in  pace  et  quietam  tenere  hidam  terre  de  insula  de 
Wiht  in  qua  solebat  capi  petra  *  sicuti  unquam  melius  et  quietius  tenuerunt 
illam  tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  et  prohibeo  ne  aliquis  se  intromittat  de 
terra  ilia  quia  volo  ut  ita  quieta  sit  terra  ilia  sicuti  tunc  tempore  fuit. 
Et  monachi  predicti  sancti  et  servientes  eorimi  ita  quiete  et  pacifice  capiant 
petram  ad  opus  ecclesie  sancti  Swithuni  sicuti  tunc  tempore  facere  solebant 
et  ubicumque  capere  solebant  et  sine  aliqua  disturbatione.  T.  Eud[one] 
dapifero  apud  Suttona[m]. 

'  Hayant;   cf.  no.  21. 

*  Cktnfinned  by  Henry  II,  fo.  21. 

*  Porland,  Melecome,  and  Waia  api)ear  in  Domesday  Book  as  royal  manors  ;  cf. 
Anglia  Sacra,  i.  235.  *  MS.  petram. 
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XX 

£o.  16  b.  [1100-7.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Henrico  de  Portu  et  Eicardo  preposito  et 
burgensibus  Wincestr[e]  salutem.  Precipio  quod  prior  sancti  Switbuni  et 
monacbi  sui  ita  cum  pace  et  quiete  teneant  terras  suas  et  omnia  sua  sicuti 
melius  tenuit  tempore  fratris  mei  regis  Willelmi  et  meo  tempore :  et 
nominatim  terram  et  domos  quas  Hugo  Larderarius  dedit  deo  et  ecclesie 
et  monacbis  pro  anima  sua.  Et  videte  ne  amplius  inde  clamorem  audiam. 
T.  W.  de  Warest'  et  Grimbaldo  medico. 

XXI 

fo-  17.  [1103-6.J 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Willelmo  de  Pontearc'  et  Rogero  de  Mar- 
tinwast  et  omnibus  ministris  Hamtescire  salutem.  Precipio  quod  presbiteri 
qui  tenentecclesias  que  sunt  super  terras  dominicas  monacborum  Winton[ie] 
bene  eas  acquietent  de  denariis  presbitorum  et  nominatim  ecclesiam  sancte 
Fidis  de  Havonta.  Quod  nisi  fecerint  monacbi  predicti  acquietent  ecclesias 
suas  de  pecunia  sua  et  babeant  quiete  amodo.    T.  Wald[rico]  cancellario. 

XXII 

fo-16.  [1103-6.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Rogero  de  Martinwast'  et  Henrico  de  Portu 
et  Gaufrido  preposito  et  burgensibus  Winton[ie]  salutem.  Volo  et  precipio 
ut  Godefridus  prior  et  monacbi  sancti  Petri  quiete  et  pacifice  teneant 
omnes  terras  et  domos  illas  quas  Hugo  Larderarius  monacbis  dedit  pro 
anima  sua  illas  videlicet  de  quibus  probi  bomines  Wincestre  testimonium 
portabunt  predictis  monacbis  :  et  nulli  inde  respondeant :  et  videte  ne 
inde  amplius  audiam  clamorem  super  forisfacturam  meam.  Siquid  autem 
Henricus  filius  predicti  Hugonis  super  monacbos  clamat  quod  monacbi 
babeant  plusquam  pater  eius  eis  dedit  inde  volo  ut  indicium  fiat  per  probos 
viros  de  Wincestra  et  tu  Rogere  fac  reddi  monacbis  predictis  omnes 
consuetudines  vavasorum  sicuti  melius  babuerunt  tempore  Walkelini 
episcopi.    T.  Wald[rico]  cancellario. 

XXIII 

fo-15.  [1103-6.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Willelmo  de  Pontearcar'  et  Croco  venatori 
et  Rannulfo  del  Broc  salutem.  Precipio  quod  bomines  episcopi  Winton[ie] 
et  monacborum  Winton[ie]  iuste  tractentur  de  hoc  quod  summoniti  sunt 
eundi  ad  alia  bundreta  et  scira  quam  solebant  ire  et  videte  ne  inde  amplius 
clamorem  audiam  pro  recti  penuria.    T.  Wald[rico]  cancellario  et  cet. 

XXIV 

fo.  14  b.  [?  1110.1] 

H[enricus]  dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum  arcbiepiscopis  et  episcopis  et 
vicecomitibus  et  baronibus  et  francis  et  anglis  totius  Anglie  saltitem. 

».  For  date  see  Cal.  of  Charter  RoUa,  iii.  351,  no,  2-;  and  arUe,  vol.  xxxiv  (1919) 
p.  359,  no.  262.  ... 
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Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  sancto  Petro  veteris  monasterii  Wintonie 
et  Willelmo  Giffardo  episcopo  et  monachis  eiusdem  loci  unam  feriam  in 
festo  sancti  Egidii  que  duret  per  viii  dies  Et  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut 
omnes  illuc  venientes  et  inde  redeuntes  habeant  meam  firmam  pacem 
ita  quod  nullus  eos  disturbet  super  forisfacturam  meam.  T.  Rog[ero] 
episcopo  Salesb[uriensi]  et  Rob[erto]  episcopo  Linc[olniensi]  et  Rann[ulfo] 
cancellario  et  Gisl[eberto]  de  Aquila  et  Haim[one]  dapifero  et  Willelmo  de 
Albigni  apud  Radingas. 

XXVI 

Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  120  b.  [Whitsuntide  1110.] 

Henricus  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  Willelmo  de  Pontearche  vicecomiti 
de  Suthamptone  et  Wiltone  et  Hereberto  et  Henrico  de  Portu  et  omnibus 
fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis  totius  regni  Anglie  salutem. 

Sciatis  me  confirmasse  donum  Gaufridi  prioris  Wynton[ie]  et  eiusdem 
loci  conventus  de  terra  de  Butermere  cuidam  Waltero  de  Combe  ea  condi- 
tione  ut  idem  Walterus  et  heredes  sui  cuicimque  seu  quibuscunque  dederit — 
dederint,  vendiderit — ^vendiderint  sive  assignaverit  sive  assignaverint  ipse 
— heredes  sui — cui  et  quibus  data — vendita — locata  vel  assignata  f uerit  tota 
ipsa  terra  de  Botermere  ipsam  terram  occupet  et  occupent  reddendo  inde 
annuatim  dicto  priori  et  conventui  et  eorum  successoribus  lx  solidos  que 
quidem  summa  pecunie  si  non  fuerit  soluta  singulis  annis  reintrent  ipse 
prior  et  conventus  et  successores  eorum  in  possessionem  illius  terre  ut  in 
ius  proprium  ipsis  ab  antiquis  regibus  donatum  Quod  donum  confirmavi 
rogatu  Willelmi  GyfEard  Wynton[iensis]  episcopi  apud  Wyndeshores  ad 
Pentecostem  quum  reversus  sum  a  Dovera  post  colloquium  habitum 
cum  Roberto  comite  Flandrensi.  Hiis  testibus.  Wyllelmo  Gyffard 
Wynton[iensi]  episcopo.  Rogero  episcopo  Saru[m]  et  Roberto  episcopo 
Lyncolnie  Raymundo^  cancellario  meo  Gilberto  de  Aquila  Haymundo 
dapifero  et  Willelmo  de  Albigni. 

XXVI 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  16  b.  [1100-21.1 

Henricus  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  Willelmo  Winton[iensi]  episcopo 
et  Rogero  episcopo  Sar[isburie]  et  Waltero  vicecomiti  et  omnibus  baronibus 
suis  francis  et  anglis  de  Wiltescira  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  priori 
et  monachis  de  Wincestra  tres  hidas  terre  in  Avultuna  et  in  Patenia  quas 
Willelmus  rex  pater  mens  mutuavit  ab  eis  de  victu  eorum  ad  opus  Willelmi 
Escudet  quamdiu  ipse  Willelmus  viveret.  Et  volo  et  precipio  ut  habeant 
eas  solidas  et  quietas  et  absque  omni  calumnia  alicuius  hereditatis  sicut 
precepit  pater  mens  per  breve  suum.    T.  Rog[ero]  Sar[esburiensi]  episcopo. 

XXVII 

fo.  15  b.  [1100-21.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[onmi]  Willelmo  vicecomiti  de  Wiltescira  salutem. 
Precipio  ut  facias  sedere  himdretum  de  Chembrucge  et  siunmone  Walterum 

'  A  late  insertion  in  the  cartulary;  see,  too,  Davis,  Regesta,  no.  268  (marked 
spurious) :  both  documents  are  perhaps  '  expansions '  of  genuine  charters  (of.  Cal. 
of  Charter  Bolls,  iil  351).  »  An  error  for  '  Rannulfo '. 
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de  Saresb[urie]  ut  faciat  ibi  rectum  monachis  Winton[ie]  de  terra  quam 
preoccupat  super  eos  et  divisam  et  ita  ne  inde  clamorem  audiam  pro  recti 
penuria.    T.  W.  Gloec[estrensi]  apud  Non[ant]. 

XXVIII 
fo.  16  b. 

[1107-23.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  W[illelmo]  de  Pontearc'  salutem.  Precipio 
tibi  ut  permittas  homines  prioris  Wint[onie]  habere  pasturam  communem 
in  Manebrige  sicut  eam  habere  solent  iuste  reddendo  pro  ea  eandem  con- 
suetudinem  quam  inde  reddere  solebant  tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  et 
meo  tempore  ita  ne  inde  audiam  clamorem  super  hoc.  T.  Rann[ulfo] 
cancellario  apud  Bornam. 

XXIX 

fo.  16. 

[1107-23.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Willelmo  de  Pontearcar'  et  omnibus 
baronibus  francis  et  anglis  de  Hamtescire  et  de  Wintonia  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  concessisse  deo  et  sancto  Swithuno  et  monachis  eiusdem  ecclesie 
manentibus  domum  extra  portam  Winton[ie]  coram  sancto  Walerico  quam 
Willelmus  Poccarius  ^  serviens  meus  dedit  eis  et  bene  et  honorifice  teneant. 
T.  Rann[ulfo]  cancellario. 

XXX 

fo.  16. 

[1107-23.] 

[H.]  dei  gratia  rex  Angl[orum]  Willelmo  Winton[iensi]  episcopo  et 
Willelmo  vicecomiti  et  Herberto  camerario  et  omnibus  burgensibus  de 
Winton[ia]  francis  et  anglis  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  priori  et 
monachis  de  Wincestr[a]  redditum  decem  solidorum  in  loco  ubi  ipsi 
elegerunt  in  Wincestra  quos  Bernardus  ^  de  Sancto  Walerico  dedit  eis  pro 
anima  filii  sui  qui  apud  eos  iacet.  Et  volo  et  precipio  ut  ipsi  habeant 
ipsam  terram  liberam  et  solidam  et  quietam  sicut  ipse  Bernardus  eam 
uaquam  melius  habuit.    T.  Rann[ulfo]  cancellario. 

XXXI 
fo.  14. 

[1107-23.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  H[erberto]  camerario  et  H[enrico]  de  Port 
et  W[illelmo]  de  Pontear'  et  Ger'  preposito  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis 
francis  et  anglis  de  Hamtescire  et  de  Winton[ia]  salutem.  Sciatis  me  con- 
cessisse deo  et  sancto  Swithuno  Winton[ie]  et  priori  et  monachis  eiusdem 
ecclesie  socam  et  sacam  et  tol  et  team  et  infangenetheof  et  omnes  illas  con- 
suetudines  quas  rex  Edwardus  et  Willelmus  pater  meus  et  frater  meus 
dederunt  et  concesserunt  monachis  eiusdem  ecclesie  et  nominatim  thelo- 
neum  de  omnibus  dominiis  suis  sive  sint  ad  firmam  sive  in  dominio  scilicet 

*  Liber  Winton,  536  '  Domus  Alurici  Penipura  reddit  omnes  consuetudines 
T.R.E.  :   modo  tenet  Willelmus  Potarius  .  .  .  [extra  portam  de  Vuest] '. 

*  Ibid.  535,  637.  The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  '  domus  Odonis  de  Esperchefort. 
. . .  Modo  eam  tenet  Bernardus  de  sancto  Walarico '. 
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de  segete  et  de  omnibus  aliis  suia  rebus  seu  faciant  vendere  seu  in  proprios 
U8U8  ecclesie  apportare  Et  hoc  pro  salute  anime  patris  mei  et  matris  mee 
et  fratris  mei  et  mei  et  uxoris  mee  et  heredum  meorum  in  posterum  possi- 
dendum.  T.  Rann[ulfo]  cancellario  per  W.^  cap[ellanum]  de  Oxon.  apud 
Winton[iam]. 

XXXII 

fo.  14  b. 

[1101-29.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  W[altero]  filio  Ansgeri  et  omnibus  ministris 
portuum  maris  salutem.  Precipio  ut  Willelmus  Giffardus  Wintonpensis] 
episcopus  et  monachi  sui  et  homines  sui  ita  quiete  et  sine  theloneo  et  alia 
consuetudine  emant  vinum  et  sal  et  pisces  et  cetera  necessaria  ad  victum 
et  ad  alios  proprios  usus  eorum  sicut  Walkelinus  episcopus  et  monachi 
et  homines  sui  quietius  et  sine  theloneo  et  alia  consuetudine  emerunt  in 
tempore  patris  mei.  Et  videte  super  forisfacturam  meam  ne  ab  episcopo 
et  suis  aliud  super  hoc  requiratis.    T.  G[isleberto]  de  Aquila  apud  Branton'. 

XXXIII 

fo.  17. 

[1107-30.2] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[orum]  Bald[wino]  de  Redviers  salutem.  Resaisi 
ecclesiam  sancti  Petri  et  sancti  Swithuni  de  Wint[onia]  de  terra  sua  de 
Benesteda  et  de  bosco  et  piano  unde  desaisiti  sunt  et  in  pace  teneant  et 
quicquid  inde  captum  est  postquam  desaisiti  fuerunt  totum  reddatur.  Et 
scias  quod  volo  scire  quare  dissaisiti  sunt  et  qui  eos  dissaisivit.  T.  Nig[ello] 
de  Albin[i]  apud  Odestok[e]. 

XXXIV 
Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  20 ;  Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  5. 

[1136.] 

S[tephanus]  rex  Anglor[um]  archiepiscopis  episcopis  abbatibus  comiti- 
bus  baronibus  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  totius  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  reddidisse  et  concessisse  deo  et  ecclesie  sanctorum  apostolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli  et  sancti  Swithuni  Wintonie  et  Henrico  episcopo  et  omnibus 
successoribus  eius  in  perpetuam  possessionem  pro  redemptione  anime  regis 
Willelmi  avi  mei  et  regum  Willelmi  et  Henrici  avunculorum  meonmi  et  pro 
salute  mea  et  uxoris  mee  et  filiorum  et  fratrum  meorum  et  pro  statu  et 
incolumnitate  regni  mei  Crawacumbam  cum  omnibus  eius  appendiciis 
tanquam  ea  que  de  antiquo  iure  fuerat  ipsius  ecclesie  et  que  avus  mens  rex 
Willelmus  ab  eadem  abstraxit  ecclesia  :  et  omnes  illi  qui  predictas  terras 
tenuerint  de  Henrico  episcopo  et  successoribus  eius  in  sempiternum 
tenebunt,  et  omnia  servicia  que  mihi  pro  terris  illis  facere  debebant  ecclesie 
Win[tonie]  et  eius  episcopis  usque  in  sempiternum  facient.  Quare  volo  et 
precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  teneat  Wint[oniensis]  ecclesia  et 
omnes  eiusdem  ecclesie  episcopi  presens  et  futuri  manerium  predictum  cum 
omnibus  eius  adiacenciis  in  ecclesia  et  capellis  et  omni  re  in  bosco  et  piano 
in  pratis  et  pasturis  in  aqua  et  extra  in  omni  loco  et  omni  re  cum  soca  et 

*  Perhaps  Wimund  who  became  prior  of  St.  Frideswide's  in  1122:  Cartvl.  of 
S.  Frideawide,  i.  9. 

»  ?  1108-15  ;  see  ante,  vol.  xxxiv  (1919),  p.  356,  no.  245. 
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saca  et  toll  et  team  et  infangenet[h]eof  et  omnibus  libertatibus  cum 
quibus  Winton[ia]  ecclesia  liberius  tenet  alias  tenuras  suas.  Et  ut  hec 
ecclesie  predicte  illibata  integraque  sine  fine  permaneant  regia  auctoritate 
hoc  confirmo  et  sigilli  mei  impressione  et  proprie  manus  mee  et  fidelium 
meorum  subscriptione  consignando  corroboro.  Apud  Westmonasterium 
anno  incarnationis  dominice  m.c.xxxvi.  regni  vero  mei  primo. 

S.    Willelmi    archiepi-     S.  Rober[ti]  de  Ver  cone- 

scopi  st[abuli] 

S.  Turstani  Eb[oracen-     S.  Alberici  de  Ver  came- 

sis]  archiepiscopi 
S.  Rogeri  Sar[esburien- 

sis]  episcopi 
S,  Alexfandri]  Linc[ol- 

niensis]  episcopi 
S.  Ebr[ardi]  Norwic[en- 

sis]  episcopi 


S.  Regis  Stephani 
S.  Matildis  regine 
S.  Eustachii  filii  regis 

S.   Rob[erti]    comitis 

Gloeces[trie] 
S.  Rann[ulfi]   comitis 

Cest[rie] 


ram 
S.  Rob[erti]  filii  Ric[ardi] 

dapiferi 
S.  Rob[erti]  de  Ferr[ariis] 

baron[is] 
S,  Ham[onis]  de   Sancto 

Claro  bar[onis] 


XXXV 

Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  4. 

[1136.] 

Steph[anus]  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  arcbiepiscopis  episcopis 
abbatibus  comitibus  iusticiariis  vicecomitibus  baronibus  et  omnibus 
hominibus  totius  Anglie  presentibus  et  futuris  salutem.  Quum  sacra 
attestante  scriptura  aperte  cognoscitur  et  vere  creditur  elemosinam 
peccatum  extinguere  ob  remedium  et  salutem  anime  Willelmi  gloriosi  regis 
Anglor[um]  avi  mei  qui  Angliam  conquisivit  et  Willelmi  et  Henrici  regum 
Anglor[um]  avunculorum  meorum  nee  non  pro  salute  mea  et  uxoris  et 
fratrum  et  filiorum  meorum  et  pro  statu  et  incolumnitate  totius  regni  mei 
reddo  et  concedo  deo  et  ecclesie  beatorum  apostolorum  S.  Petri  et  Pauli 
et  sancti  Swithuni  Wintonie  et  Henrico  episcopo  fratri  meo  et  omnibus 
successoribus  eius  in  perpetuam  possessionem  manerium  de  Meonis  et 
manerium  Weregrave  que  de  prefate  ecclesie  im-e  erant  cum  ecclesiis  et 
capellis  et  terris  et  universis  eorum  appendiciis  ita  plane  et  libere  sicut 
maneria  ipsa  erant  die  qua  predictus  avus  meus  rex  Willelmus  ea  Win- 
toniensi  abstraxit  ecclesie.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  eadem 
ecclesia  et  Henricus  episcopus  et  omnes  successores  sui  teneant  predicta 
maneria  in  perpetuum  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  cum 
soca  et  saca  et  toll  et  theam  et  infangenetheof  et  munbrece  et  cum  omnibus 
libertatibus  et  quietationibus  et  consuetudinibus  predictis  maneriis  et 
hundredis  suis  pertinentibus  in  bosco  et  piano  in  pratis  et  pastujra  via  et 
semitis  in  molendinis  in  omni  loco  et  omni  re  sicut  maneria  ilia  quietiora 
f uerunt  tempore  Willelmi  avi  mei  vel  alicuius  antecessorum  meorum, 
Hanc  itaque  concessionem  et  redditionem  meam  Wintoniensi  ecclesie  et 
Henrico  episcopo  et  omnibus  successoribus  eius  in  perpetuam  obtinendam 
inconcusseque  permanendam  regia  potestate  statuo  et  confirm©  et 
presentis  sigilli  mei  impressione  et  subscriptorum  attestatione  corroboro. 
Facta  apud  Wintoniam  anno  incarnationis  dominice  mcxxxvi. 

Regni  vero  mei  primo  Signum  regis  Stephani  Signum  Matildis  re- 
gine    Signum   Willelni    archiepiscopi     Signum   Turstani   Ebor[acensis] 
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archiepiscopi  Signum  Rogeri  episcopi  Sares[burie]  Signum  Nigelli  episcopi 
Elie[nsis]  Signum  Bern[ardi]  episcopi  S.  David  Signum  Roberti  episcopi 
de  Heref  Signum  Rogeri  comitis  de  Warwic'  S.  Alani  comitis  Ritemont 
S.  Roberti  filii  Ricardi  dapiferi  Signum  Albrici  de  Ver  camerarii  S.  Roberti 
de  Ver  cime8t[abiili]    S.  Willelmi  Martel  dapiferi. 

XXXVI 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  19  b ;  Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  5  b. 

[1136.] 

S[tephanu8]  rex  Angl[orum]  archiepiscopis  episcopis  abbatibus  comi- 
tibus  baronibus  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  totius  Anglie  salutem,  Sciatis 
me  reddidisse  et  concessisse  deo  et  ecclesie  sanctorum  apostolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli  et  sancti  Swithuni  Wintonie  et  Henrico  episcopo  et  omnibus 
successoribus  eius  in  perpetuam  possessionem  has  subscriptas  terras  quas 
de  antiquo  iure  eiusdem  fuenmt  ecclesie  et  quas  Willelmus  rex  avus  meus 
ab  eadem  abstraxit  ecclesia  scilicet  villam  de  Bradeford  et  Nortonam  et 
Helam  cum  ecclesiis  et  capellis  et  omnibus  earum  appendiciis  et  omnes  illi 
qui  predictas  terras  tenuerint  de  Henrico  episcopo  et  successoribus  eius  in 
sempiternum  tenebunt  et  omnia  servicia  que  mihi  pro  terris  illis  debebant 
ecclesie  Winton[iensi]  et  episcopis  eiusdem  ecclesie  integre  in  sempiternum 
facient.  Et  hoc  facio  pro  redemptione  anime  predicti  regis  Willelmi  avi 
mei  et  regum  Willelmi  et  Henrici  avunculorum  meorum  et  pro  salute  mea 
et  Mathildis  regine  uxoris  mee  et  filiorum  et  fratrum  meorum  et  pro  statu 
et  incolumnitate  regni  mei.  Quare  volo  et  precipio  quod  predicta  ecclesia 
Wint[onien8is]  et  Henricus  episcopus  et  omnes  successores  sui  teneant 
predictas  terras  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  in  bosco  et  piano  in  pratis  et 
pasturis  in  aqua  et  extra  in  via  et  semitis  in  omni  loco  et  omni  re  cum  soca 
et  saca  et  toll  et  team  et  infangenetheof  et  omnibus  aliis  libertatibus  et 
consuetudinibus  cum  quibus  p[re]taxata  Winton[iensi3]  ecclesia  liberius 
tenet  alias  tenuras  suas.  Et  ut  hec  redditio  et  concessio  mea  predicte 
ecclesie  integra  inconcussaque  permaneat  presentis  sigilli  impressione  et 
subscriptorum  attestatione  conj&rmo  et  corroboro.  Apud  Westmona- 
sterium  anno  incarnationis  dominice  mcxxxvi  regni  vero  mei  primo. 

S.  Stephani  regis  S.  Willelmi  Cant[uariensis]  archi- 

S.  Matildis  regine  ep[iscopi] 

S.  Eiistachii  filii  regis  S.  Turstani  Eb[oracensis]  archiep. 

S.  Roberti  comitis  Gl[ocestrie]  S.  Rogeri  Saresb[ur]ie  epi[scopi] 

S.  Rann[ulfi]  comitis  Cest[rie]  S.      Alex'[andTi]      Lincolnienfsis] 

epi[scopi] 
S.  Nigelli  Elien[8is]  epi[scopi] 


S.  Henrici  nep[otis]  regis  S.  Sim[onis]  comitis  de  Sivenecti 

S.  Roberti  filii  Ric'[ardi]  dapiferi  S.  Rob[erti]  comitis  Legrec[e8trie] 

S.  Alberici  de  Ver  camerarii  S.  Rob[erti]  de  Ferrar[iis] 

S.  Roberti  de  Ver  con8t[abuli]  S.  Gauf[ridi]  de  Mannevilla 

S.  Willelmi  Martelli  S.  Roberti  de  Oilli* 

'  In  the  manuscript  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  written  in  four  columns. 
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XXXVII 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  20  b  ;  Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  5. 

[1136.] 

S[tep]ianus]  rex  Angl[orum]  filio  Eustach[ii]  de  Belloc'  salutem.  Scias 
quia  reddidi  et  concessi  ecclesie  sanctorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
et  sancti  Swith[uni]  Wint[onie]  et  Henrico  episcopo  et  successoribus  suis 
terram  de  Crawacumbam  cum  omnibus  eius  appendiciis  tanquam  ea  que 
de  iure  ipsius  erant  ecclesie.  Quare  tibi  precipio  quod  eas  ad  Henricum 
episcopum  dominum  tuum  et  de  terra  ilia  ei  intendas  et  bomagium  suum 
ei-inde  facias  et  quicquid  mihi  de  servicio  et  aliis  rebus  pro  terris  illis 
debebas  ei  totum  persolvas  et  onmes  heredes  tui  vel  quicunque  terram 
illam  in  futurum  babuerunt  idem  episcopo  Henrico  et  successoribus  suis 
in  perpetuum  faciant.  T.  R.  de  Fiscanno  et  R[oberto]  filio  Rpcardi]  apud 
Udestoc. 

XXXVIII 
Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  20. 

[?  1136.] 

S[tephanus]  rex  Angl[orum]  H.  Maltraverso  salutem.  Scias  quia 
reddidi  et  concessi  ecclesie  sanctorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  et  sancti 
Switbuni  Winton[iensis]  et  Henrico  episcopo  fratri  meo  et  successoribus 
eius  terram  de  Nortuna  et  Bradef[ord]  et  Hela  et  omnia  eorum  appendicia 
tanquam  ea  que  de  iure  ipsius  erant  ecclesie.  Quare  tibi  precipio  quod 
eas  ad  Henricum  episcopum  dominum  tuum  et  de  terris  istis  quas  tenes  in 
custodia  cum  filio  Willelmi  filii  Alur[ici]  episcopo  intendas  et  bomagium 
suum  inde  facias  et  quicquid  mihi  de  servicio  et  aliis  rebus  pro  terris  illis 
debebas  ei  totum  persolvas  et  filius  Willelmi  filii  Alur[ici]  et  quicquam 
terram  illam  in  futurum  babuerit  idem  episcopo  Henrico  et  successoribus 
suis  faciat.    T.  R.  de  Fisc[anno].^ 

XXXIX 

fo.  17  b. 

[1136-41.] 

Stepb[anus]  dei  gratia  rex  Anglor[um]  episcopis  comitibus  vice- 
comitibus  et  omnibus  baronibus  et  omnibus  ministris  ac  fidelibus  suis 
francis  et  anglis  per  totam  Angliam  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  dec 
et  sancto  Petro  et  Henrico  Wintoniensi  episcopo  fratri  meo  et  priori 
monacbisque  eiusdem  ecclesie  libertatem  in  omnibus  rebus  suis  et  omnes 
consuetudines  quas  a  tempore  regis  Edwardi  eadem  ecclesia  babuit 
tempore  Willelmi  avi  mei  et  Willelmi  et  Henrici  avunculorum  meorum  in 
terris  scilicet  et  aquis  pratis  et  pascuis  in  silvis  et  omnibus  aliis  rebus  que 
ad  eandem  ecclesiam  pertinere  noscuntur.  Concedo  etiam  sace  et  socne 
et  toll  et  team  et  passagium  intra  civitatem  et  extra  f orsteall  et  infangene- 
theof  hamsocne  et  mundbryce  et  omnes  forisfacturas  parvas  et  magnas 
ita  penitus  liberas  sicuti  eas  melius  et  liberius  babuit  una  die  et  nocte 
tempore  anteriorum  regum  et  episcoporum. 

Probibeo  quoque  ne  quisquam  ex  hiis  que  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  iure 
pertinent  aliquid  diripere  audeat  vel  in  terris  vel  in  hominibus  vel  in  ceteris 
omnibus  rebus.    Quod  si  aliquis  temere  fecerit  iubeo  sibi  super  omnibus 

1  MS.  Sisc'. 
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que  possidet  ut  intra  trium  dierum  et  noctium  spacium  restituatur.  Si 
non  restituerit  precipio  vicecomiti  meo  in  cuius  vicecomitatu  hec  in- 
iusticia  facta  fuerit  ut  omnem  penitus  pecuniam  eius  pro  hac  forisfactura 
ad  opus  meum  in  misericordia  mea  saisiri  faciat.    T.  Alberico  de  Ver. 

XL 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  20  b  ;  Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  5. 

[1137-1154.] 

S[tephanus]  rex  Angl[orum]  episcopo  Bathonie[nsi]  et  iusticiariis  et 
baronibus  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis  de  Sumerseta  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  confirmasse  deo  et  ecclesie  Wintonie  et  Henrico 
episcopo  fratri  meo  et  omnibus  successoribus  eius  in  perpetuum  terram  de 
Heccha  quam  finaliter  emit  idem  Henricus  de  Bernerio  de  Ferraria.  Quare 
voloetfirmiter  precipio  quod  episcopus  prefatus  et  ecclesia  sua  et  successores 
sui  teneant  terram  illam  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  in  bosco  et  piano 
in  pratis  et  pasturis  indivisis  in  via  et  semitis  in  aquis  et  extra  in  omni 
loco  et  omni  re  cum  soca  et  saca  et  toll  et  team  et  infangenet[h]eof 
et  omnibus  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus  illi  terre  pertinentibus  cum 
quibus  aliquis  predecessor  suus  liberius  et  quietius  tenmt  et  sicut  ecclesia 
Winton[ie]  quietius  habet  alias  terras  suas.  T.  episcopo  Sar[isburiensi]  et 
Koberto  de  Ver  Ioli[anne]  Marisc[allo]  apud  Oxeneford. 

XLI 

Add.  MS.  15350,  fo.  5. 

[1136-45:   ?1136.] 

A[deliza]  regina  R.  de  Bello  campo  et  Henrico  filio  Eustachii  salutem. 
Precipio  vobis  quod  amodo  intendatis  ecclesie  Wintonie  et  Henrico  episcopo 
de  servitio  de  Crawacumba  et  totum  illud  servitium  quod  mihi  inde  facere 
solebatis  ecclesie  Wint[onie]  et  Henrico  episcopo  faciatis.  Test,  Sim[one] 
episcopo  Wigorn[ie]  et  Safr[ido]  episcopo  Cicestrie  et  Herm'[anno]  capellano 
et  Rainaldo  dapifero. 

XLII 

fo.  6  b. 

[1136-45:   ?1136.] 

A[deliza]  regina  H.  Maltravers  et  Ric[ardo]  filio  Willelmi  salutem.  Pre- 
cipio vobis  quod  amodo  intendatis  ecclesie  Wint[onie]  et  Henrico  episcopo  de 
servitio  de  Nortona  et  de  Bradeford  et  de  Hela.  Et  totum  illud  servitium 
quodjauhi  inde  facere  solebatis  ecclesie  Wint[onie]  et  episcopo  Henrico 
faciatis  T.  Sim[one]  episcopo  Wigorn[ie]  et  Sefr[ido]  episcopo  Cice8t[rie] 
et  Herm[anno]  capellano  et  Raginaldo  dapifero. 

XLIII 

Add.  MS.  29436,  fo.  21  b. 

[1154-62.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  et  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[e8] 
And[egavie]  vicecomitibus  et  ministris  suis  Anglie  salutem.  Precipio  quod 
prior  sancti  Swithuni  et  monachi  teneant  omnes  terras  et  tenuras  suas 
bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete  et  iuste  et  non  ponantur  in  placita  contra 
statutum  meum  de  aliquo  tenemento  suo  pro  calumpnia  alicuius  Anglici 
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nisi  idem  Anglicus  vel  antecessor  suus  inde  fuerit  saisitus  anno  et  die 
quo  rex  H.  avus  mens  fuit  vivxis  et  mortuus  vel  postea.  Et  nisi  feceris 
iustic[ia]  mea  faciat.    T.  Th[oma]  canc[ellario]. 

XLIV 

fo-  21.  [1154-62.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  et  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  coni[es] 
Andeg[avie]  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  et  ministris  salutem.  Concedo  deo  et 
sancto  Petro  apostolico  et  episcopo  Winton[ie]  eiusque  monachis  de 
sancto  Swithuno  quietum  theloneum  et  passagium  per  totum  regnum  meum 
sicut  unquam  melius  habuerunt  tempore  regis  Henrici  avi  mei  et  tempore 
regis  Willelmi  proavi  mei.  T.  Thom[a]  cancellario  et  com[ite]  reg[is]  apud 
Oxon. 

XLV 
fo.  21  b.  [1154-62.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  et  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[es] 
Andeg[avie]  iusticiariis  et  vicecomitibus  et  ministris  suis  Anglie  salutem. 
Precipio  quod  iuste  et  sine  dilatione  faciatis  reddi  monachis  Wint[onie] 
omnes  fugitivos  et  nativos  suos  cum  omnibus  catallis  eorum  ubicunque 
eos  invenierint.  Et  nullus  eos  iniuste  detineat  super  x  libr.  forisf[acturam]. 
T.  Thom[a]  cancellario  apud  Wint[oniam]. 

XLVI 

fo.  21  b.  [1154-71.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  et  Dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[es] 
And[egavie]  iustic[iariis]  et  vicecomitibus  suis  totius  Anglie  salutem. 
Clamo  omnes  terras  et  homines  H.  episcopi  Wint[onie]  quietos  de  tota  assisa 
quam  per  iustic[ias]  meas  facta  est  per  Angliam.  T.  W[illelmo]  filio 
Ham[onis]. 

XLVII 
fo.  21  b.  [1154-71.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[es] 
And[egavie]  H[enrico]  Wint[oniensi]  episcopo  salutem,  Mando  vobis 
quod  sine  dilatione  plenum  rectum  teneatis  priori  et  conventui  sancti 
Swithuni  Wint'[onie]  de  duabus  hidis  terrequas  clamant  quas  Eicher'  archi- 
d[iaconus]  tenuib  de  dominie  suo  de  Suttona  in  hundredo  de  Crundel  pro 
XX  sol.  inde  annuatim  reddendo  quas  monachi  de  Waverlega  iniuste 
occupaverunt  super  eos.  Et  nisi  feceritis  vicecomes  mens  de  Hamtescira 
faciat  fieri  ne  inde  amodo  clamorem  audiam  pro  penuria  recti.  T.  K[icardo] 
arch[idiacono]  pict[avensi]  apud  Windes'. 

XLVIII 
fo.25b.  [?1171.] 

H[enricus]  ^  rex  Angl[ie]  et  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[es3 
Andeg[avie]    archiepiscopis    episcopis    comitibus    baronibus    iusticiariis 

*  See  Delisle,  Notes  sur  les  Charles  originales,  no.  31,  p.  44  ;  not  later  than  1173 
and  probably  issued  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois. 
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vicecomitibus  et  omnibus  ministris  suis  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  q[uod] 
ecclesia  beati  Swithuni  Wint[onie]  et  Robertus  prior  et  monachi  ibidem 
deo  servientes  et  omnes  res  et  possessiones  sue  sunt  in  mea  manu  et 
custodia  et  protectione  Et  ideo  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut  ecclesiam  illam 
et  priorem  et  monachos  ipsiiis  ecclesie  et  omnes  res  et  possessiones  suas 
custodiatis  et  manuteneatis  et  protegatis  ita  quod  nullam  eis  iniuriam  vel 
contumeliam  faciatis  nee  fieri  permittatis  Et  siquis  super  hoc  eis  in 
aliquo  forisfacere  presumpserit  sine  dilatione  eis  inde  iusticiam  faciatis 
T.  G[aufrido]  Arch[idiacono]  apud  Wudestoke. 

XLIX 

fo.  21. 

[1154-78.] 

H[enricus]  rex  Angl[ie]  et  dux  Normann[ie]  et  Aquit[annie]  et  com[es] 
Andeg[avie]  iusticiariis  vicecomitibus  et  ministris  suis  de  Dorseta  salutem. 
Precipio  firmiter  quod  omnes  terre  et  homines  episcopi  et  monachorum 
Winton[ie]  sint  ita  liberi  et  qmeti  de  sciris  et  hundredis  et  placitis  et 
querelis  et  omnibus  geldis  et  consuetudinibus  sicut  unquam  inde  liberiores 
et  quietiores  fuerunt  tempore  regis  H.  avi  mei.  Et  prohibeo  ne  quis  eis 
super  hoc  iniuriam  vel  contumeliam  faciat.  T.  Ric[ardo]  de  Hum[eto] 
constab[ulario]  apud  Ware[n]g'. 


Castle  Watchmen 


In  dealing  with  Mr.  Lapsley's  paper  on  *  The  StafE  of  a  Castle 
in  the  Twelfth  Century  '/  I  seem  to  have  omitted  the  watchmen 
(vigiles),  because  there  was  nothing  much  to  be  said  about  them. 
There  is,  however,  some  special  evidence  on  the  watchmen  of 
Norwich  castle  which  is  worth  putting  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde 
mentions  the  payment  of  Waite-fe  to  the  watchmen  of  Norwich 
castle  from  land  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  at  Tivetshall 
(Norfolk).    He  speaks  of  it  as  a  prescriptive  payment : 

Est  autem  quaedam  terra  in  Tiretteshale  de  feudo  abbatis  quae 
reddere  solet  vigilibus  de  castello  Norwici  Waite-fe,  id  est  xx  solidos  per 
annum,  scilicet  quinque  solidos  in  quolibet  ieiunio  quatuor  temporum. 
Antiqua  est  haec  consuetudo,  &c.* 

Jocelin's  editor  describes  it  as  *  the  ancient  payment  of  Waite-fe 
to  the  guards  of  Norwich  castle  '  ;  but  it  was  paid,  not  to  the 
guards  but  to  the  watchmen  {vigilibtLs)  of  the  castle.  One  has  to 
insist  on  this  distinction  because  the  editor  of  the  Red  Book, 
referring  to  this  passage  (p.  ccxl),  writes  : 

Why  were  not  the  Castle-ward  rents  of  Rochester  also  entered  here, 

»  Ante,  XXXV.  90. 

*  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey  (ed.  Arnold),  i.  271. 
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and  those  payable  by  the  tenants  of  St.  Edmund  by  the  name  of  Waite-fe, 
with  other  commuted  services  ?  ^ 

The  answer  is  that  he  has  confused  the  well-known  castle- 
ward  of  the  knights  with  the  waite-fe  due  to  the  watchmen. 

An  inquest  of  1251  deals  with  the  Suffolk  manor  of  Kentwell, 
of  which  the  demesne  paid  '  63s.  a  year  to  Norwich  castle  or  ward 
and  waytefe  '.^  An  inquest  after  death  in  1292  shows  us  2^d. 
paid  '  for  the  guard  of  the  castle  of  Norwich  and  4<^.  for  "  Wayte- 
fe "';'  in  another  we  read  of  a  payment  'of  7s.  monthly  for  the 
guard  of  the  castle  of  Norwich  and  |  mark  yearly  there  for 
"  waytefe  "  '  ;  *  and,  in  yet  another  (1282),  of  '  1  mark  for  the 
guard  of  the  castle  of  Norwich  every  six  weeks,  and  15s.  "  wayte- 
fe "  '.^  In  all  these  cases  the  watchmen's  '  waytefe  '  was  carefully 
distinguished,  we  see,  from  the  castle-guard  rents  of  the  knights. 
Municipal  '  waits  '  are  familiar  to  us  in  old  corporation  records, 
and  '  the  waits  '  who  watch  by  night  are,  as  we  know  to  our  cost, 
with  us  still  at  Christmas.  J.  H.  Round. 


Article  //  of  the  Articles  of  the  Barons  {i2ij) 

In  a  short  note  upon  this  clause  contributed  to  the  Law  Quarterly 
Review  of  January  1920  (xxxvi.  58-60),  Mr.  W.  C.  BoUand 
suggests  that  the  word  abbrevientur  in  the  barons'  request 
'  ut  assisae  de  nova  dissaisina  et  de  morte  antecessoris  abbre- 
vientur '  means  'recorded'  and  not,  as  Mr.  McKechnie  translates, 
'  shortened  '.  In  the  sense  of  '  record  '.  the  word  in  general  use 
was  inbreviare,  not  abbreviare ;  *  but,  quite  apart  from  this, 
Mr.  BoUand's  arguments  for  his  translation  of  abbreviare  in 
the  document  of  1215  will  not,  I  fear,  stand  the  test  of  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  BoUand  makes  three  contentions  in  support  of  his 
view. 

1.  'In  1215  assizes  were  heard  and  determined  in  the  county 
court.  The  sheriff,  who  was  the  presiding  judge,  kept  no  rolls.' 
The  recognition  was  a  privilege  authorized  by  a  royal  writ,  and 
the  subsequent  action  was  from  the  first  heard  and  determined 
before  the  king's  justices.  The  writs,  as  given  by  Glanvil,  make 
this  quite  clear.  Thus  the  writ  opening  a  case  of  novel  disseisin 
instructs  the  sheriff  to  put  the  tenement  in  question 

*  Mr.  Hall  here  cites  '  i.  269 '  of  the  Memorials,  but  the  statements  on  that  page 
relate  to  the  services  of  the  abbey's  knights,  not  to  the  watchmen  and  their  uxiite-fe. 

*  Cai.  of  Inquis.,  MisceU.  i,  no.  113. 

»  Cal.  of  Inquis.  Post  Mortem,  iii,  no.  30. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  116.  »  Ibid.  ii.  281. 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  charter  of  Henry  II  quoted  by  Ducange  s.v.  '  abbre- 
viare '  is  an  inferior  text  of  Magna  Carta  (c.  26  inbreviare  catalla  defuncti).  See  ante, 
xxiii.  235  n. 
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in  pace  usque  ad  clausum  Paschae,  et  interim  facias  duodecim  liberos  et 
legales  homines  de  visineto  videre  terram  illam  et  nomina  eorum  im- 
breviari  facias  et  summone  illos  per  bonos  summonitores  quod  tunc  sint 
coram  me  vel  lustitiis  meis  parati  inde  facere  recognitionem  (xiii.  33). 

In  their  eighth  article  of  1215  the  barons  simply  asked  that  the 
assizes  should  be  held  locally  four  times  a  year ;  they  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  forms  of  procedure. 

2.  Mr.  Bolland's  contention  that  a  record  of  the  action  was 
not  preserved  falls  to  the  ground.  As  Maitland  pointed  out 
long  ago,  the  plea  rolls  of  Richard  and  John  are  full  of  such 
records  : 

In  Kichard's  reign  and  John's  the  new  remedy  had  become  very  popular; 
it  was  doing  a  great  work.  But  just  because  it  was  working  well,  the 
records  of  its  working  are  uninstructive.  In  case  after  case  there  is  no 
pleading  at  all,  and  the  jurors  answer  the  question  put  to  them  with 
almost  monosyllabic  brevity.^ 

3.  *  Another  objection  to  Mr.  McKechnie's  interpretation  is 
that  abbrevientur  did  not  in  1215  carry  anything  of  the  meaning 
of  the  modem  "  abbreviate  ".'  The  word  has  this  meaning  in 
a  document  '  De  Excubiis  in  Natale  et  Pascha  et  Pentecost ', 
relating  to  London,  and  printed  by  Dr.  Round  in  his  Commune 
of  Londcm  (1899,  p.  255)  from  Add.  MS.  14252,  fo.  106. 
Dr.  Round  points  out  that  this  evidence  belongs  to  the  year  1213. 

Magna  custodia  debet  invenire  xii  homines  sed  per  libitum  vicecomitis 
abbreviata  est  usque  ad  viii  homines. 

Mediocris  custodia  debet  viij  vigiles,  sed  ita  abbreviata  usque  sex. 
Minor  custodia  debet  sex,  sed  ita  abbreviata  usque  ad  iiij"''. 

F.   M.   POWICKE. 


Brother  William  of  England 

Matthew  Paris  has  preserved  in  his  Liber  Additamentorum 
(MS.  Cotton  Nero  D.  i,  fo.  155)  a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Christ,  on  which  is  the  inscription  :  *  Hoc  opus  fecit 
frater  Willelmus  de  ordine  minorum  socius  beati  francisci  Secun- 
dus  in  ordine  ipso,  conuersacione  sanctus  :  nacione  anglus.'  The 
drawing  has  been  reproduced  in  Collectanea  Franciscana,  i, 
of  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies,  where  the  traditions 

*  '  The  Beatitude  of  Seisin  ',  Law  Quarterly  Beview,  January  1888,  and  in  Maitland's 
Collected  Papers,  i.  414 ;  see  also  Hist,  oj Englxah  Law  {2nd  edition),  ii.  48.  The  records 
of  the  Curia  Regis  begin  in  1194.  For  an  early  case  of  novel  disseisin  18  November 
1194,  see  Palgrave,  Rotvli  Curiae  Regis  (Record  Commission),  vol.  i  (1835),  p.  55. 
A  clear  case  of  doubtful  date,  p.  328 ;  but  references  to  this  and  other  assizes  abound. 
Actions  were  frequently  drawn  out  through  the  non-appearance  of  the  recognitors. 
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— mostly  late — preserved  in  chronicles  of  the  order  about  an 
early  Brother  William  of  England,  who  may  be  the  author 
of  the  drawing,  are  put  together.  Since  then  Professor  Lethaby  ^ 
has  ingeniously  suggested  the  identification  of  the  artist  Brother 
William  '  secundus  in  ordine  '  with  William  of  London  '  secundus 
f rater  qui  receptus  est  a  fratre  Agnello  ',  who  is  described  by 
Eccleston  (p.  19)  as  familiaris  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  '  laicus  et 
latinus  .  .  .  et  in  arte  scissoria  famosissimus '.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  Matthew  Paris  did  not  mean  '  second  in  the  order  in 
England  ',  and  equally  clear  that  an  Englishman  who  entered  the 
order  in  1224  or  1225  cannot  have  been  socius  of  St.  Francis. 
Matthew  Paris  may  have  misunderstood  his  informants.  But 
there  is  the  independent  tradition  of  an  early  Brother  William 
of  England  who  was  buried  at  Assisi  to  be  considered.  The  point 
is  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  art  :  is  this  remarkable 
and  unique  drawing  a  purely  English  product  or  the  work  of 
an  Englishman  in  Italy  ? 

In  my  endeavours  to  identify  William  the  artist  I  came  across 
the  letter  of  Gregory  IX  printed  below.  The  original  is  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Papal  Bulls,  box  49,  no.  9.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  papal  registers  and  has  escaped  the  editors  of  the  Bullariwn 
Franciscanum.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  connect  the 
William  mentioned  here  with  the  artist  ;  but  the  letter  is 
not  without  interest  in  the  history  of  English  Franciscans. 
Gregory  IX,  at  the  request  of  his  familiaris,  Friar  William  of 
the  Minorite  order,  writes  on  15  (or  14)  April  1239  to  the  abbot 
of  Holy  Cross,  Waltham,  instructing  him  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  Friar  William's  brother  {germanus)  who  is  also  named  William  : 
the  latter  is  being  kept  out  of  his  inheritance  by  W.  Scot,  clerk, 
and  others  of  the  diocese  of  London  (who  are  under  the  abbot's 
jurisdiction)  and  cannot  afford  the  heavy  costs  of  a  lawsuit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Friar  William  familiaris  of 
Gregory  IX  is  the  same  as  Friar  William  poenitentiarius  noster, 
who  appears  frequently  in  letters  of  Gregory  IX  between  1235 
and  1241.2  Of  twenty-four  papal  letters  either  addressed  to  him 
or  referring  to  him  during  this  period,  twenty-three  are  concerned 
with  the  raising  of  money  or  men  for  the  crusades  in  France, 
mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Rheims  and  Sens,  Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Bordeaux,  and  one  with  a  dispute  between  the  French  king  and 

*  Burlington  Magazine,  xxxi.  51  (August  1917). 

»  Bvllarium  Franciscanum,  i ;  Greg.  IX,  nos.  185,  186,  187,  209,  229,  230,  232,  238, 
239,  240,  241,  246,  247,  248,  253,  256,  261,  267,  277,  279,  281,  282,  333,  337  ;  Innoc.  IV, 
nos.  6,  8,  31.  The  Frater  Willelmus  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  6  February  1229  (no.  32) 
as  having  brought  viva  voce  a  good  report  to  Gregory  IX  at  Perugia  of  John  Halgrin, 
bishop  of  Sabina,  papal  legate  in  Spain,  may  or  may  not  be  the  penitentiary.  William, 
^on  of  G.  de  Poenceyo,  lord  of  la  Guerche,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  15  December  1238 
(no.  283)  is  certainly  not  the  penitentiary.  .  ■ 

Dd2 
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the  church  of  Beauvais.  There  is  a  gap  between  2  December  1238 
and  4  March  1241,  during  which  time  the  only  letter  in  which 
Friar  William  is  mentioned  is  the  letter  printed  below.  On 
4  March  1241  the  pope  writes  to  Friar  William  instructing  him 
to  apply  5,000  marks  of  crusading  money  for  the  ransom  of 
Alberic  count  of  Montfort  ;  he  is  to  make  up  this  sum  without 
touching  money  given  to  the  knights  templars  or  hospitallers 
or  that  left  by  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich  (probably  Ralph  Blunde- 
ville).  In  April  1241  Friar  William  is  described  as  custodian  of 
the  Friars  Minor  of  Gascony,^  and  is  associated  with  the  bishop 
of  Oleron  in  collecting  large  sums  of  crusading  money  in  Beam. 
About  the  same  year  (1241)  the  French  continuator  of  William 
of  Tyre  notes  the  presence  of  a  friar  minor,  '  frere  Guillaume,  qui 
estoit  peneancierz  I'apostole  ',  with  the  army  in  Syria,  and 
gives  the  prayer  with  which  he  ended  some  of  his  sermons  and 
which  some  of  the  crusaders  turned  into  songs.^  From  letters 
of  Innocent  IV  dated  7  August  and  17  September  1243,  it  appears 
that  William  had  left  behind  him  his  socius,  Friar  Robert  de 
Colli vil,  in  charge  of  money  collected  in  the  city  and  diocese  of 
Coutances  ;  another  papal  letter  of  23  December  1243  instructs 
the  treasurer  and  knights  templars  of  Paris  to  take  charge  of 
the  residue  of  the  money  collected  for  the  ransom  of  the  count 
of  Montfort  (now  deceased)  by  the  late  archbishop  of  Sens  and 
Brother  William  penitentiary  of  the  last  pope.  (The  phrase 
bonae  memoriae  probably  applies  only  to  Archbishop  Walter  of 
Sens,  who  died  in  1241.) 

Assuming  that  William  familiaris  is  identical  with  William 
poenitentiarius  of  Gregory  IX  and  therefore  an  Englishman,  can 
we  identify  him  with  any  of  the  many  contemporary  English 
Franciscans  who  bore  the  name  of  William  ?  The  most  likely 
seems  to  be  William  de  Cole  vile.  From  Eccleston  we  learn 
that  William  de  Colevile  senior,  a  man  of  the  highest  simplicity 
and  of  the  utmost  charity  and  holiness,  came  to  England  from 
France  with  Haymo  of  Faversham,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Agnellus  :  this  implies  that  he  had  entered  the  order  abroad. 
He  induced  Adam  of  Exeter  or  Oxford,  socius  of  Adam  Marsh, 
to  take  the  Franciscan  habit,  probably  in  1226.  He  was  appointed 
the  first  visitor  of  the  English  province,  and  held  his  visitatorial 
chapter  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  chapel  built 
by  William  Joynier  :  the  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have 
been  before  28  September  1230,  soon  after  which  time  the  second 
visitor  was  sent.    Eccleston  adds  that  later  William  de  Colevile's 

»  The  custody  of  Gascony  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  later  custody  of  Bordeaux, 
in  the  province  of  Aquitaine. 

»  Becueil  dee  Hist,  des  Crois.,  Occid.  u.  650-1,  quoted  by  Gulobovich,  Biblioteca,  &c., 
i.  188-9. 
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sister  was  murdered  in  Chichester  cathedral.*  William  de  Colevile, 
like  the  poenitentiarius,  was  a  man  of  importance  and  is  known 
to  have  lived  in  France,  and  the  poenitentiarius  has  a  socius 
named  Robert  de  Colevile.  William  de  Colevile  is  called  senior, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  another  of  the  same  name,  and 
William  the  familiaris  of  the  pope  had  a  brother  named  William. 
These  facts  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
poenitentiarius  and  the  familiaris  of  Gregory  IX  with  Friar 
William  de  Colevile.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  failed  to  find 
the  name  of  Colevile  among  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  of  Waltham 
in  the  thirteenth  century.^  A.  G.  Little. 

Gregorius  episcopus  seruus  seruoriim  Dei  Dilecto  filio  ^  Abbati  sancte 
Crucis  de  Waltam  Londoniensis  diocesis  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.  Prouenit  de  feruore  impenso  pauperibus  attritis  uexatione 
potentium  quod  Regis  eterni  pietas  et  temporalem  prosperitatem  retribuit 
et  uite  gloriam  perempnis  impendit.  Sane  Guillelmo  germano  dilecti  filii 
fratris  Guillelmi  de  ordine  Miuorum  familiaris  nostri  accepimus  intimante 
quod  W.  dictus  Scotus  clericus  et  quidam  alii  Londoniensis  diocesis 
quasdam  domos  terras  et  possessiones  ad  ipsum  hereditario  iure  spectantes 
contra  iustitiam  detinent  et  ei  reddere  contradicunt.  Verum  cum  sibi 
tenuem  ut  dicitur  facultatem  habenti  propter  potentiam  partis  alterius 
dispendiosum  existat  super  hijs  subire  litigium,  nos  fratris  eiusdem  precibus 
inclinati  deuotionem  tuam  rogamus  et  hortamur  attente,  per  apostolica 
tibi  scripta  precipiendo  mandantes,  quatinus  dicto  Guillelmo  te  fauora- 
bilem  exhibens  et  benignum,  detentores  huiusmodi  qui  sub  tua  iurisdictione 
consistunt  ut  eidem  predicta  bona  restituant  et  de  perceptis  ex  eis  fructibus 
satisfactionem  exhibeant  congruentem  pro  nostra  et  apostolice  sedis 
reuerentia,  operam  tribuas  efficacem.  Preces  nostras  taliter  impleturus 
ut  [eo]dem  per  auxilium  gratie  tue  suam  consequi  gaudente  iustitiam  nos 
tali  ad  grates  exinde  teneamur.  Dat'  Laterani  xvij  *  Kal.  Maij  Pontificatus 
nostri  anno  tertiodecimo. 

[Endorsed  in  a  late  hand  '  Gregorius  9,  20  H.  3 ',  and  in  an  early 
(thirteenth-fourteenth  century)  hand  :  '  preces  laudabiles  pro  quodam 
oppresso  per  potentes.'] 


The  Forgery  of  Fines,  I2'j2-i^y6^ 

In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1376,  Henry  de  Coppedale  of  Beverley, 
a  clerk,  and  John  de  Kernetby  were  brought  before  the  king's 

'  Eccleston  (ed.  Little),  pp.  22,  35-7,  45-6. 

*  The  Waltham  Abbey  registers  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  point  are  in 
MSS.  Harl.  391  and  Cotton.  Tib.  C.  ix.  Cf.  also  MSS.  Harl.  3739,  4809,  Add.  37665; 
and  '  Notes  on  the  MSS.  of  Waltham  Abbey ',  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  203 
(1877).  »  Henry  of  EmwelL 

*  The  date  is  not  clear  owing  to  a  fold  in  the  parchment :  it  may  be  xviij. 

"  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  for  suggestions  on  a  number  of  points  arising 
in  connexion  with  the  documents  here  printed  and  this  note. 
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bench,  the  first  charged  with  placing  a  forged  fine  on  a  file  of 
fines  in  the  (treasury  of  the)  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  West- 
minster and  the  other  with  being  an  accessory  thereto.^  The  story 
elicited  by  the  court  was  a  curious  one.  Kernetby  alleged  that  he 
had  a  claim  to  certain  manors  in  Northumberland  as  one  of  the 
heirs  under  a  fine  which  he  asserted  actually  had  been  levied 
and  which  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  treasury.^  Whether  or  not  he 
believed  a  fine  to  exist  which  supported  his  claim,  he  deemed  it 
desirable  to  manufacture  evidence,  and  accordingly  some  time 
about  the  octave  of  Michaelmas  (6  October)  he  approached  Henry 
de  Coppedale  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  proposal  that  the  latter 
should  arrange  for  a  document  imitating  a  fine  to  be  forged  in 
the  terms  of  a  draft  which  he  there  produced.  Coppedale 's 
reward  was  to  be  twenty  marks,  and  Kernetby,  who  apparently 
lodged  in  the  archbishop  of  York's  house  at  Westminster,  took 
him  to  his  chamber  there  and  gave  him  forty  shillings  as  earnest 
money.  Then,  according  to  the  statement  which  he  made  in 
court,  Coppedale  proceeded  to  get  the  actual  forgery  fabricated 
by  a  certain  public  scrivener  (communis  scriptor)  in  London 
whose  name  he  did  not  know.  Afterwards,  on  27  October, 
Coppedale  abstracted  from  the  (treasury  of  the)  receipt  the  files 
of  fines  for  (unless  there  is  an  error  in  the  record)  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Edward  I,^  took  them  to  his  inn  in  London  and  there 
threaded  on  the  forgery,  subsequently,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
replacing  the  files.  This  step  having  been  accomplished,  Kernetby 
apparently  desired  to  obtain  an  exemplification  of  the  forgery,* 
and  presented  himself  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  with  a  writ 
of  certiorari  addressed  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  directing 
them  to  transmit  to  the  chancery  a  transcript  of  the  (forged) 
fine.^  He  demanded  that  this  should  be  done  at  once,  but  the 
plot  had  been  discovered  and  he  found  himself  arrested  by 
a  serjeant-at-arms,  by  order  of  the  council,  and  taken  to  the 

*  The  record  of  this  case  is  document  no.  iii  a,  printed  below.  A  brief  note  of  it 
is  given  in  Agarde's  Indexes,  vol.  36,  pt.  ii,  fo.  30  d.,  but  the  case  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  otherwise  remarked. 

*  For  the  tangled  family  history  which  explains  Kemetby's  motive  see  Craster, 
Hist,  of  Northumberland,  x.  392  f.  ;  Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mort.  iii.  394,  viii.  448  ;  Inq.  Post. 
Mort.,  Edw.  Ill,  166/19,  Ric.  II,  46/24 ;   Feet  of  Fines,  181/11,  nos.  3  and  8. 

*  Why  he  should  abstract  the  files  for  the  wrong  year,  or  at  all  events  place  thereon 
a  forgery  purporting  to  be  of  a  date  eleven  years  earlier,  it  is  impossible  to  understand ; 
and  that  this  was  the  fact  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  for  unless  the  forgery  was 
in  its  right  place  it  was  effectually  buried.  A  predecessor  in  crime  had  blundered  in 
this  way,  but  the  court  specially  noted  the  fact,  infra,  pp.  410,  415. 

*  This  step  was  prudent  and  usual.  Compare  the  caise  of  William  de  Houghton 
(below,  pp.  410, 413)  and  that  of  the  abbot  of  Bruem,  who  procured  the  confirmation 
of  a  falsified  charter  of  Richard  I  {Cal.  Close  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  xii.  492-3  ;  Pike,  History 
of  Crime,  i.  275). 

'  Although  not  specifically  stated,  this  was  clearly  the  procedure  followed.  For 
the  form  of  writ  see  Registrvm  Omnium  Brevium  (1531),  fo.  169. 
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Marshalsea.    Coppedale  was  committed,  by  order  of  the  council, 
to  the  Fleet. 

The  forgery  was  (and  remains)  sewn  to  the  membrane  of  the 
Coram  Rege  Roll  containing  the  entry  of  the  case.  The  hand- 
writing is  as  unlike  that  of  a  fine  of  the  period  for  which  it  is 
intended  as  any  hand  well  could  be,  and  the  only  point  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  is  unlike  the  hand  used  in  writing  fines  in  1376  ; 
but  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  hand  commonly  used  at  that 
date  in  the  exchequer  (and  elsewhere),  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Memor^da  Rolls.  Here  we  may  remark  that  Coppedale 's  story 
has  one  quite  obvious  weakness  :  he  appears  anxious  to  disavow 
the  actual  deed  of  forging,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  public  scrivener  ^ 
whom  he  employed  because  of  his  own  inability  to  write  sufficiently 
well  but  of  whom  he  did  not  know  even  the  name,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  plot  turned  upon  the  absolute 
fidelity  and  secrecy  of  all  the  parties  to  it.  Another  point  to 
which  attention  may  be  directed  is  the  facility  with  which 
Coppedale  was  able  to  abstract  a  carefully  kept  file  ^  from  the 
treasury. 

Now  in  the  Lent  of  1376  there  had  been  a  great  rearrangement 
and  repair  of  all  the  rolls  and  records  in  the  treasuries  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Tower,  and  a  number  of  clerks  and  other 
officers  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  business,  for  which  they  had  received  special  payments, 
the  sums  being  graduated  apparently  according  to  the  status  of 
the  officer  and  the  amount  of  work  performed.^  Among  those 
mentioned  by  name  is  Henry  Coppandale,  a  clerk,  who  received 
26s.  8d.,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  person  as  the  defendant  before  the  king's  bench.* 

How  much  of  Coppedale 's  story  must  be  rejected  is  a  little 
difficult  to  determine.  If  his  dates  are  correct  the  plot  marched 
very  quickly  :  the  swift  acquaintance  with  Kernetby,  the 
swiftly  arranged  scheme,  the  unknown  scrivener,  are  all  hard  to 
accept.  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the  scheme  originated  with 
the   Lent   rearrangement  of   the  records,  which  was  doubtless 

*  It  is  probable  that  at  this  date  the  scriveners  of  London  did  not  enjoy  a  high 
repute,  and  that  Coppedale  and  every  one  else  in  court  believed  a  scrivener  quite  likely 
to  undertake  forgery  as  a  matter  of  business.  A  case  of  fraud  by  a  scrivener  of  London 
is  recorded  in  this  year,  and  another  case  of  forgery  of  title-deeds  a  few  years  later 
(Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  pp.  372,  397,  527). 

*  As  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  custody  of  these  records,  see  below,  p.  408,  n.  L 

*  See  document  no.  iii  b  here  printed. 

*  The  nature  of  the  jury  impanelled  is  perhaps  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
connexion,  but  no  question  as  to  Coppedale's  guilt  seems  to  have  been  put  to  them ; 
see  below,  p.  411,  n.  5.  As  regards  the  spelling  of  the  name  it  maybe  remarked  that 
the  surnames  of  other  exchequer  clerks  are  variously  spelled  even  on  the  Issue  Rolls 
of  the  exchequer.  John  de  Harsham,  who  serves  on  the  jury  (p.  417),  is  John  Haveres- 
ham  on  roll  459,  m.  25,  and  John  Haresham  on  roll  460,  m.  21. 
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known  to  many  people  in  London  and  Westminster,  where  we 
may  suppose  Kernetby  to  have  been.  To  abstract  one  or  more 
files,  which  would  provide  ample  choice  of  models  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  repository  for  the  forgery,  would  probably  be  easy  at 
that  time,  certainly  easier  than  at  any  other.^  Once  committed 
to  a  story  of  a  meeting  with  Kernetby  early  in  October  and  the 
employment  of  a  scrivener,  the  other  details  had  to  be  made  to 
fit,  and  hence  possibly  the  statement  that  the  tampering  with  the 
file  took  place  on  27  October.  But  the  well-invented  terms  of 
forgery  and  the  details  of  the  scheme  betray  so  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  official  procedure  as  to  raise  a  serious  doubt 
that  an  outsider  could  be  the  sole  projector  ;  ^  and  the  hand- 
writing, although  a  common  one,  may  well  be  that  of  a  clerk 
of  the  exchequer,  of  Coppedale  himself.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
two  difficulties  :  one,  that  a  plotter  so  well  equipped  as  an 
exchequer  clerk  presumably  was  should  have  been  so  clumsy 
a  forger,  for  once  the  forgery  had  been  placed  with  the  genuine 
fines  the  contrast  in  handwriting  was  so  great  that  discovery 
was  certain  when  a  copy  had  to  be  made  ;  and  the  second  that 
the  forged  fine — assuming  the  record  to  be  correct — should  have 
been  placed,  not  on  the  file  to  which  it  purported  to  belong,  but 
on  one  for  the  thirty-second  year  of  Edward  I. 

Coppedale 's  forgery  was  by  no  means  without  precedent  ;  and 
it  is  of  particular  interest  if  only  as  evidence  of  the  increasing  skill 
of  the  forger — deficient  as  that  skill  was  when  measured  by  the 
requirements  of  the  situation — for  there  are  two  earlier  recorded 

>  Feet  of  fines  were  then  filed  by  year  and  term.  This  is  clear  from  the  indentures 
(recording  the  delivery  of  feet  of  fines  into  the  exchequer)  printed  in  Palgrave,  ArUient 
Kalendara  and  Inventories,  iii.  100  fF.  ;  fines  levied  before  justices  in  eyre  would  be  in 
county  groups  (ibid.  pp.  99, 100),  but  would  be  fitted  into  the  scheme  without  diflficidty. 
That  this  method  was  followed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  shown  by  document 
no.  i  here  printed,  and  doubtless  it  was  the  original  exchequer  procedure.  The  practice 
of  searching  the  records  and  obtaining  transcripts  of  fines  and  other  documents  had 
provided  an  opportunity  for  exchequer  officials  to  exact  fees  ;  these  had  been  forbidden 
in  1279  and  again  in  1319  (Hall,  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  pp.  973-4).  That  access 
to  the  records  in  the  treasury,  at  least  at  the  Tower,  was  normally  confined  to  officers 
of  the  courts  appears  incidentally  from  a  case  heard  in  1323  (Coram  Rege  Roll,  no.  254, 
Rex  m.  37  ;  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  p.  343).  It  will  be  observed  from  document 
no.  ii  here  printed  that  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  were  prepared  to  stat«  definitely 
that  on  a  certain  date  a  forgery  was  not  on  the  file.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the 
methodical  arrangement,  careful  custody,  and  frequent  consultation  of  fines  and  other 
records  at  this  period,  although  the  supervision  of  searchers,  such  as  William  de 
Houghton  (vide  infra,  p.  414),  might  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Cf.  Baldwin, 
King's  Council  in  England,  pp.  525  ff. ;  Select  Cases  before  the  King's  Council  (Selden 
See.),  pp.  97  ff. 

*  I  have  not  traced  a  genuine  fine,  for  the  day  given  in  the  forgery,  levied  before 
the  four  justices  named.  Bereford  appears  to  have  been  absent  about  that  time ; 
the  four  justices  are,  however,  named  in  a  fine  levied  in  the  Trinity  term  following 
(Feet  of  Fines,  181/8,  no.  37).  Assuming,  however,  that  Bereford  was  not  present 
on  the  date  given,  it  is  improbable  that  a  discrepancy  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
noticed. 
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cases  which  enable  us  to  view  the  progress  of  the  art  and  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  device  of  the  tripartite  fine 
as  a  precaution  against  fraud.  In  1272  an  assize  of  darrein  present- 
ment was  brought  against  the  prior  of  Coventry  and  others, 
and  in  the  final  stage  of  the  action  the  plaintiff  challenged  the 
genuineness  of  the  fine  upon  which  the  prior  based  his  claim.^ 
The  court  ordered  the  records  to  be  consulted  :  the  chamberlains 
of  the  exchequer  thereupon  searched  not  only  the  feet  of  fines 
for  the  precise  term  in  which  the  alleged  fine  was  levied,  but  for 
that  whole  year,  for  five  years  previous,  and  for  four  years 
subsequent,  ten  years  in  all,  as  well  as  the  rolls  for  three  years  ; 
but  they  could  find  no  corresponding  foot  of  a  fine  nor  anything 
whatsoever  upon  the  rolls  which  would  indicate  that  such  a  fine 
had  been  levied.  The  case  of  the  prior  of  Coventry  was  a  note- 
worthy one,  but  whether  or  not  it  was  recollected  a  century  later, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  forgery  of  a  fine  must  everywhere 
have  been  appreciated  ;  if  the  foot  could  not  be  forged  and 
Introduced  into  its  appropriate  place  on  the  files,  it  was  of  little 
use  forging  the  counterparts. 

This  was  the  problem  which  a  certain  chaplain,  William 
de  Houghton  (or  Hoton),  set  himself  to  solve  in  1369.^  Some 
three  years  earlier  he  had  been  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
church  of  Awre  in  Gloucestershire,^  but  although  he  had 
endeavoured  by  means  of  a  writ  of  quare  impedit  to  gain 
possession  of  the  benefice,  the  case  had  dragged  on  for 
a  long  time  and  he  had  himself  become  greatly  impoverished 
in  the  process.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  was  apparently 
a  fine  levied  in  1278  by  which  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
church  was  to  be  enjoyed  alternately  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  and  his 
heirs  and  William  de  Valence  and  Joan  his  wife  and  her  heirs  ;  * 
and  William  de  Houghton  seems  to  have  believed  that  if  he 
could  produce  a  later  fine  setting  the  earlier  one  aside,  he  would 
succeed  in  his  action.  Of  the  genuine  fine  he  possessed  either 
a  counterpart  or  a  transcript,  and  with  this  and  some  other 

1  An  abstract  of  this  case  is  given  in  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  p.  182.  It  omits, 
however,  many  details  of  great  interest,  particularly  in  the  postea  which  is  here  printed 
in  full,  document  no.  i. 

'  See  document  no.  ii,  printed  below.  There  is  a  brief  note  of  this  case  in  Hale, 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  House,  p.  52  n.,  and  in  Agarde's  Indexes,  vol.  36,  pt.  i,  fo.  114. 

»  Cat.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  xiii.  307  (26  August  1366). 

*  Feet  of  Fines,  75/31,  no.  30.  It  was  levied  9  February,  the  octave  of  the  feast  of 
the  Purification.  The  forgery,  allowing  for  some  blunders,  clings  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  original.  The  introduction  into  the  forgery  of  John  de  Bohun  and  William  Paynel 
is  explained  by  the  endorsement  on  the  genuine  fine  : 

Et  lohannes  de  Bohun  apponit  clamum  suum 
Et  Willelmus  Paynel  apponit  clamum  suum. 
The  episcopal  registers  of  Hereford  do  not  appear  to  throw  any  light  on  this  case. 
Nicholas  atte  Hooke  is  mentioned  as  vicar  of  Awre  in  1372  on  an  exchange  with  John 
Cade,  vicar  of  Haresfield  {Reg.  W.  de  Gourtenay,  p.  13). 
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deeds  or  notes  before  him  he  set  himself  to  fabricate  a  document 
which  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  grotesque  medley  of  his 
originals,  but  which  he  was  apparently  quite  satisfied  would  pass 
as  a  foot  of  a  fine,  although  he  did  not  even  trouble  to  indent  it.^ 
The  most  difficult  part  of  his  scheme  was,  however,  before  him, 
for  he  had  to  obtain  an  official  transcript  of  his  forgery,  and  to 
do  this  he  had  to  introduce  it  into  a  file  in  the  treasury.  The 
writ  was  doubtless  obtained  as  a  matter  of  routine  on  payment 
of  the  fee,^  and  armed  with  this  Houghton  presented  himself  to 
the  chamberlains  and  contrived  to  assist  in  searching  for  the 
fine.  In  the  treasury  he  found  an  opportunity  to  file  the  forgery, 
but  chose  for  his  purpose  a  file  of  a  later  year  than  that  he  had 
hit  upon  for  the  date  of  his  fabrication.^  The  fraud  was  almost 
immediately  discovered  *  and  Houghton  imder  examination  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  Coppedale  appears  to  have  profited  a  little 
from  his  predecessors'  mistakes,  although  his  ingenuity  was  not 
adequate  for  success.  His  case  and  that  of  Houghton's  will, 
however,  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  for  the  statute  of  1404  * 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  commons,  who  alleged  that  many 
feet  of  fines  had  been  abstracted  from  the  treasury  and  notes 
of  fines  from  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  counterfeits  put 
in  their  place.* 

The  case  of  the  prior  of  Coventry  as  well  as  the  two  later  cases 
illustrate  the  curious  position  which  forgery  occupied  in  medieval 
criminal  law.  In  1272  the  prior  is  pardoned  after  his  deception 
has  failed  him  in  the  courts  ;  in  1369  and  1376  the  court  is 
apparently  puzzled  to  know  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  culprits, 

*  The  forgery  is  still  sewn  to  the  Coram  Rege  Roll.  The  hand  is  a  little  more 
plausible  than  in  Coppedale's  case,  although  a  poor  enough  attempt. 

*  Cf.  p.  406,  n.  5,  above. 

*  From  the  rather  vague  indication  in  the  record  that  the  forgery  was  filed  '  among 
the  files  of  fines  between  the  twelfth  year  and  the  thirty-fifth  year ',  it  would  seem  that 
while  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  were  engaged  in  searching  in  one  chest  or  press 
(where  the  files  for  the  sixth  year  were  kept),  Houghton  was  engaged  on  another. 
The  '  Area  Cyrographorum  ad  Scaccarium  Londonie '  is  mentioned  in  a  case  before 
the  king's  bench  in  1241  (Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  121,  m.  35  (2  ;  Abbreviatio  Placitorum, 
p.  115). 

*  This  is  clear  from  the  entry  on  the  Controlment  RoU  (no.  24,  m.  19  (2) :  '  Et  iidem 
Ministri .  .  .  dicunt  quod  predicta  cedula  non  fuit  in  ligula  predicta  die  Sabbati  vltimo 
preterite' 

»  5  Hen.  IV,  c.  14. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  543  :  ' .  .  .  pluseurs  Pies  des  Fjms  des  Terres  et  Tenementz  deinz 
vostre  Roialme  d'Engleterre,  demurrantz  en  vostre  Tresorie,  et  les  Notes  de  tieles 
Fyns  demurrantz  en  vostte  Commune  Bank,  aient  este  devant  ces  heures  enbesilez, 
et  autres  Pies  et  Notes  des  Fyns  fauxement  controevez  et  mys  en  lour  lieux  par 
deceit  et  conjectement  d'aucuns.'  Whether  this  statement  was  literally  true  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  it  is  not  impossible :  the  medieval  civil  servant  was  far  from 
incorruptible  ;  see  p.  41 1,  n.  4,  as  to  forgery  by  a  chancery  clerk.  For  a  later  instance 
of  tampering  with  records  by  an  exchequer  clerk  see  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber 
(1433)  printed  by  Baldwin,  Select  Cases,  97  ff.  The  fraudulent  clerk  is  dismissed  and 
excluded  from  any  court  of  record,  but  not  otherwise  punished. 
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although  in  the  meantime  they  are  committed  to  prison.  What 
punishment  was  in  the  end  awarded  does  not  appear/  but  it  is 
not  altogether  surprising  to  find  William  de  Hoton,  chaplain, 
presented  by  the  king  in  1375  to  the  church  of  Closworth.^  All 
three  cases  illustrate  too  the  relation  of  the  council  to  the  king's 
bench  :  the  earlier  case  is  of  the  period  when  the  identity  of  the 
king's  bench  is  not  clearly  separate  from  the  council,  and  the 
council  is  sitting  as  a  court  to  hear  a  cause  removed  from  the 
common  pleas  ;  ^  in  the  two  later  cases  the  council  appears  to  be 
advising  the  king's  bench  in  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  1376  the  council  have  in  effect  initiated  the  pro- 
ceedings.* One  feature  of  this  last  case,  the  impanelling  of 
a  jury  of  clerks  and  officers  of  the  exchequer,  may  have  some 
connexion  with  exchequer  privilege,^  and  it  is  of  some  little 
interest  to  identify  the  jurymen.  Ederyk  and  Pabenham  were 
ushers.  Innocent  a  clerk  of  the  receipt,  Branketre  and  Clisseby 

^  Both  cases  are  noted  forward  for  several  terms  on  the  Controlment  Roll,  but 
neither  there  nor  on  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  is  there  any  postea  giving  the  sentence. 
For  a  postea  recording  the  fine  inflicted  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  of  forgery,  see 
n.  4,  below. 

2  Col.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  xvi.  131.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  identify  this 
chaplain  with  the  forger,  since  the  name  is  not  uncommon  at  the  period.  WiUiam  de 
Hoton,  chaplain,  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Shipton  under  Wychwood  on  28  June 
1366  [Col.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  xiii.  291),  two  months  before  he,  or  another  of  the 
same  name,  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Awre  (see  p.  409,  n.  3,  above).  These 
appear  to  be  the  only  references  to  a  chaplain  of  the  name  during  the  period. 

*  It  has  already  been  noted  in  this  connexion  by  Pike,  Constitutional  History  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  p.  42. 

*  Cf.  Hale,  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  House,  p.  52 ;  Holdsworth,  History  of 
English  Law,  i.  82-3.  The  case  of  Coppedale  and  Kemetby  appears  to  be  later  than 
any  hitherto  noticed  in  this  connexion,  although  Hale,  p.  53,  mentions  a  case  (not  of 
forgery)  in  the  preceding  Easter  term.  Reference  may  be  made  also  to  a  case  on  the 
Coram  Rege  Roll,  Trin.,  46  Edw.  Ill  (no.  446,  Rex,  m.  7) :  a  writ  and  the  Great  Seal 
had  been  forged  by  a  certain  Robert,  son  of  Thomas  of  Haldanby,  but  the  fraud  was 
discovered  on  the  return  of  the  writ  by  the  sheriff.  The  postea  shows  the  council 
(who  had  not  been  previously  concerned  in  the  case)  advising  the  court  and  gives 
some  measure  of  the  penalty  attaching  to  forgery  even  when  aggravated  by  the  forging 
of  the  king's  seal :  '  Per  Recordum  de  Anno  xlvij.  Postea  scilicet  die  veneris  proxima 
ante  festum  Sancte  Margarete  virginis  coram  domino  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium 
venit  predictus  Robertus  filius  Thome  de  Haldanby  et  petiit  se  adniitti  ad  finem  cum 
domino  Rege  inhac  parte  faciendum,  et  per  auisamentum  consilii  domini  Regis  admit - 
titur  pro  decern  libris  per  plegium  Henrici  de  Barton'  clerici  et  Roberti  de  Haldanby 
iunioris  de  comitatu  Eboracsire  prout  patet  per  rotulos  finium  de  isto  eodem  termino. 
Ideo  ipse  eat  inde  sine  die,'  «&c.  There  is  a  case  of  forgery  in  the  Michaelmas  term  1345, 
which  Mr.  Pike  has  noted  ( Year  Book,  20  Edw.  Ill  (Rolls  Series),  p.  1)  in  another  con- 
nexion, where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  council.  The  case  is  adjourned  for  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  accused,  a  chancery  clerk,  the  other  being  meantime  let  out  on 
mainprise  :  in  the  end  both  fail  to  appear  and  there  seems  to  be  no  further  mention 
of  the  case.  No  question,  therefore,  arose  on  which  the  council's  advice  was  required 
(Coram  Rege  Rolls,  no.  342,  m.  13  d,  no.  343,  Rex,  m.  24). 

5  Cf.  Madox,  Hist,  of  tlie  Exchequer  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  11  sq. ;  Year  Book,  14  Edw.  Ill 
(Rolls  Ser.),  pp.  xxv  sq. ;  Red  Book,  pp.  ccciv  sq.  There  is  no  indication  that  a  jury 
was  impanelled  in  the  case  of  William  de  Houghton,  although  the  circumstances 
were  very  similar,  but  presumably  his  confession  amounted  to  a  plea  of  guilty; 
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junior  clerks,  Durant  and  Bumel  tellers,  while  Bukke  and 
Harsham  were  messengers  or  porters.^  A  number  of  the  jurors 
had  been  Coppedale's  colleagues  in  the  work  of  rearranging  the 
records,  but  apparently  the  only  question  put  to  them  was  the 
guilt  of  Kernetby.  H.  G.  Richardson. 

I 

Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  205,  m.  19.  HilL  56  Hen.  III. 

Stratton  v.  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  and  Prior  of  Coventry. 
Hearing  before  the  King's  Council,  1272} 

Postea  in  Octabis  Purificacionis  beate  Marie  anno  predicto  coram 
domino  Rege  et  consilio  suo  venit  predictus  Adam  Gustos  predicti  heredis 
et  similiter  predicti  Prior,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  per  attornatos  suos.  Et 
predictus  custos  respondet  ad  predictum  finem  ad  quem  predictus  prior 
se  precise  tenuit  sicut  patet  superius  in  recordo,  et  dicit  quod  cedula  ilia 
quam  profert  sub  specie  finis  facti  in  Curia  domini  Regis  non  est  finis  set 
quedam  cedula  falsa  et  quod  numquam  placitum  fuit  in  Curia  domini 
Regis  inter  Galfridum  Marmiun  auum  predicti  heredis  et  predictum 
Galfridum  quondam  Priorem  de  Couentria  predecessorem  predicti  Prioris 
de  aduocacione  predicte  ecclesie,  nee  predicta  concordia  in  predicta  cedula 
contenta  vnquam  retractata  aut  recitata  fuit'  in  eadem  Curia  nee  aUquis 
finis  inde  leuatus,  et  hoc  paratus  est  uerificare  sicut  Curia  considerauerit 
tam  per  pedes  Cirographorum  qui  sunt  in  Thesauro  domini  Regis  de  anno 
et  termino  contentis  in  predicta  cedula,  videUcet  de  quindena  Pasche  anno 
domini  Regis  nunc  sexto  quam  per  rotulos  de  eodem  termino  et  anno 
precedenti,  aut  eciam  per  patriam  si  Curia  considerauerit.  Et  desicut 
predictus  Prior  non  dedicit  quin  predictus  Robertus  antecessor  predicti 
heredis  presentasset  predictum  Willelmum  clericum  suiun  ad  predictam 
ecclesiam,  nee  potest  ostendere  quod  post  presentacionem  illam  aliquem 
clericum  suum  presentasset  ad  eandem,  eo  quod  ad  hoc  quod  prius  dicebat 
quod  predictus  Galfridus  quondam  Prior  de  Couentria  predecessor  suus 
post  confectionem  predicti  finis  ut  asserit  presentauerat  prefatiun  Gal- 
fridum clericum  suum  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  noluit  se  tenere,  set  responsio- 
nem  illam  reUquit  et  precise  se  tenuit  ad  finem  predictum  qui  nuUus  est, 
quod  paratus  est  verificare  sicut  predictum  est,  precise  petit  indicium  et 
possessionem  predicti  heredis.  Et  quia  predictus  heres,  qui  visus  est  in 
Curia,  est  infra  etatem  et  nescit  placitare,  set  predictus  custos  eius  petit 
possessionem   antecessoris  ipsius  heredis  sicut  predictum  est,  ideo  de 

•  The  document  iii  b,  printed  below,  refers  to  Innocent,  Branketre,  Clisseby,  Durant, 
and  Bukke  :  the  following  references  to  the  Issue  Rolls  are  cited  for  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  post  occupied  by  three  of  these  and  by  four  others  who  served  on  the  jury. 
Clisseby  and  Branketre,  aubclerici,  no.  457,  m.  19,  no.  460,  in.  21  ;  Edryk  (Ederik), 
no.  457,  mm.  19,  23,  no.  460,  m.  21,  and  Pabenham,  hostiarii,  no.  457,  m.  19,  no.  460, 
m.  21  ;  Bumell,  numerator,  Buk,  garcio,  no.  460,  m.  21  ;  Harsham,  see  p.  407,  n.  4, 
above  ;  he  is  garcio  Hoatiar^  de  Recepta,  no.  459,  m.  25.  Several  of  the  jury  are  men- 
tioned in  other  places  on  these  rolls,  and  Lincoln,  Fulmere,  and  Martel,  who  do  not 
appear  there  by  name,  could  probably  be  traced  with  little  diflSculty  on  other  rolls 
about  this  time. 

*  -\n  abstract  of  the  earlier  proceedings  appears  in  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  p.  182. 
'  '  aut  .  .  .  fuit '  repeated  in  manuscript. 
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consilio  Curie  prouisum  est  quod  inquiratur  pes  predicte  cedule  in  Thesauro 
si  quis  inueniri  possit  inter  pedes  Cirographorum  de  termino  et  anno 
predictis,  et  similiter  rotulus  de  eisdem  termino  et  anno. 

Postea  quesiti  sunt  predicti  pedes  Cyrographorum  per  camerarios 
domini  Regis  iuratos,  qui  scrutati  sunt  omnes  pedes  de  termino  et  anno 
illo  et,  exhabundanti  ad  cautelam,  de  quinque  annis  precedentibus  et  de 
toto  eodem  anno  et  quatuor  annis  subsequentibus,  et  similiter  predicti 
rotuli  [sic]  tam  de  termino  et  anno  predictis  quam  de  omnibus  terminis 
eiusdem  anni  precedentibus  et,  exhabundanti  ad  cautelam,  de  aliis  duobus 
annis  precedentibus,  et  nullus  pes  inueniri  potuit,  nee  eciam  in  rotulis 
predictis  aliquid  quod  tangeret  aliquod  placitum  inter  predictas  personas 
de  aduocacione  predicte  ecclesie,  nee  essonium,  nee  aliquis  dies  datus  de 
capiendo  Cirographo,  nee  quod  aliqua  parcium  faceret  attornatum,  nee 
denarios  daret  pro  licencia  concordandi,  nee  aliquid  aliud  in  mundo  quod 
predictum  finem  tangeret.  Et  quia  nichil  compertum  est  per  quod  predicta 
cedula  uerificare  possit  aut  pro  fine  teneri  debeat,  quia  eciam,  licet  custos 
predicti  beredis  optulerit  uerificare  per  patriam  quod  numquam  fuit 
placitum  inter  predictas  partes  de  aduocacione  predicte  ecclesie  in  Curia 
domini  Regis,  non  sit  consuetudo  nee  iuri  consonum  quod  ea  que  fiunt  in 
Curia  domini  Regis  que  recordum  portat  inquirantur  per  patriam  set 
potius  per  rotulos  et  pedes  in  forma  debita,  quia  eciam  predictus  prior  per 
attornatum  suum  non  dedicit  possessionem  predicti  Roberti  antecessoris 
predicti  heredis  quo  ad  presentacionem  per  ipsum  factam  de  predicte 
Willelmo  clerico  suo  ad  predictam  ecclesiam  qui  fuit  ultima  persona  per 
aduocatum  presentata,  quia  eciam  predicti  Episcopus,  decanus  et  capi- 
tulum  nichil  clamant  in  aduocacione  predicte  ecclesie  nisi  per  f eoffamentum 
predicti  prioris,  nee  aliquid  clamare  possunt  in  predicta  aduocacione  quo 
ad  proprietatem  aut  possessionem  nisi  predictus  prior  declarare  posset 
quod  ius  haberet  in  eadem,  consideratum  est  quod  predicta  cedula  quam 
sub  specie  finis  protulit  predictus  prior  nulla  sit  nee  pro  fine  reputetur,  et 
quod  predictus  Adam  Custos  predicti  heredis  racione  eiusdem  Custodie 
recuperet  presentacionem  suam  ad  predictam  ecclesiam  et  habeat  breue 
ad  Ricardum  Episcopum  Lincolniensem  quod  non  obstante  reclamacione, 
&c.,  ad  presentacionem  predicti  Custodis  ad  predictam  ecclesiam  ydoneam 
personam  admittat.  Et  Prior  in  misericordia  et  predicti  Episcopus, 
Decanus  et  Capitulum  qui  in  nullo  deliquerunt  inde  quieti.  [In  margine : 
misericordia.]    Perdonatur  per  dominum  Regem. 

II 

Coram  Rege  Roll,  no.  434,  m.  72.  *  Trin.  43  Edw.  Ill, 

Rex  V.  Houghton 
Memorandum  quod  Willelmus  de  Houghton'  capellanus  tulit  Camerariis 
de  Scaccario  domini  Regis  quoddam  breue  domini  Regis  ad  scrutandum 
pro  domino  Rege  quendam  finem  de  aduocacione  ecclesie  de  Aure  in 
Comitatu  Gloucestrie,  ac  iidem  Camerarii  et  alii  ministri  de  Scaccario 
et  recepta  domini  Regis  inuenerunt  in  quadam  ligula  de  finibus  quandam 
cedulam   affilatam   suspectam   aduocacionem   predictam    concernentem 

^  Marginal  heading  from  Controlment  Roll,  no.  34,  m.  19  d,  '  Anglia,  Gloucestria, 
Hertford'. 
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quam  quidem  cedulam  tuleriint  hie  in  Curia,  &c.  Et  super  hoc  predicti 
Ministri  super  premissis  examinati  si  quern  inde  culpabilem  [seu]  ^  su- 
spectum  habent,  qui  dicunt  quod  predictus  Willelmus  tulit  Cameraris  [sic] 
predictis  breue  predictum  ad  finem  predictum  scrutandum,  et  idem 
Willelmus  finxit  se  intromittere  de  scrutinio  predicto.  Et  iidem  Ministri 
reputant  predictam  cedulam  esse  falsam  et  in  ligula  predicta  esse  deceptorie 
positam  et  ipsum  Willelmum  culpabilem  inde  reputant,  et  dicunt  quod 
predicta  cedula  non  f uit  in  ligula  predicta  die  Sabbati  proxima  post  Octabas 
sancti  lohannis  Baptiste.^ 

Cedula  de  qua  superius  fit  mencio  sequitur  in  hec  verba  : 
Hec  est  finalis  concordia  in  Curia  domini  Regis  apud  Westmonasterium 
in  Octabis  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis 
Henrici  sexto  coram  Magistro  Rogero  de  Seyton',  Magistro  Radulpho  de 
Freningham,  Thoma  Weland  ^  [sic\,  lohanne  Louetot  et  Rogero  de  Leycestre, 
lusticiariis,  et  aliis  domini  Regis  fidelibus  tunc  ibi  presentibus,  inter  Ed- 
wardum  Regem  nostrum  Anglie  ex  vna  parte  querentem,  per  lohannem 
de  Grymmesby  attornatum  suum  positum  loco  suo  ad  lucrandum  vel 
perdendum,  et  Willelmum  de  Valencia,  Gilbertvmi  de  Clare  Comitem 
Gloucestrie  et  Hertford',  lohannem  Boun  et  Willelmum  Paynel  impedientes, 
per  Robertum  de  Heley  positum  loco  eorum  ad  lucrandum  vel  perdendum, 
super  aduocacione  ecclesie  de  Aure,  quis  eorum  primo  ad  presens  presen- 
tauit  *  clericum  suum  ad  ecclesiam  de  Aure,  et  quis  ultimo  presentauit,  &c. 
Vnde  per  inquisicionem  factam  ex  parte  domini  Regis  per  lohannem  de 
Grymmesby  attornatum  domini  Regis  inuentum  fuit  de  Recordo  quod 
Rex  Henricus  vltimo  presentauit  clericum  suum  ad  ecclesiam  predictam 
iure  patronatus  sui  et  quod  dominus  Henricus  fuit  verus  patronus  eiusdem 
ecclesie,  et  quod  dictus  presentatus  fuit  admissus  et  institutus  et  adhuc 
in  possessionem,  &c.,  et  quod  ius  predicti  patronatus  eiusdem  ecclesie 
dessendit  [sic]  Regi  Edwardo  vt  filio  et  heredi,  &c.,  ita  tamen  quod  pre- 
dictus Rex  Edwardus  et  successores  sui  pr«?dictam  ecclesiam  presentant 
inperpetuum  absque  contradictione  vel  impedimento  predictorum  Willelmi, 
Gilberti,  lohannis,  Willelmi  vel  heredum  suorum.  Et  sic  placitum  fuit 
in  eadem  Curia  quod  neque  predicti  Willelmus,  Gilbertus,  lohannes, 
Willelmus  nee  aliquis  eorum  aliquod  ius  vel  clameum  in  ecclesia  predicta 
habent  seu  aliquo  modo  imperpetuum  habebunt,  et  quod  Willelmus  de 
Valence  tenet  de  Rege  in  capite  xj  carucatas  in  villa  de  Aure,  Gilbertus 
de  Clare  ij  carucatas,  lohannes  Boun  iij  carucatas  dimidiam  et  Willelmus 
Paynell  ij  carucatas  et  dimidiam  in  eadem  villa.  Vnde  per  assensum 
Rogeri  de  Seyton'  et  aliorum  lustieiariorum  tune  ibi  presencium  aduocacio 
dicte  ecclesie  posita  fuit  in  libro  feodorum  vt  pro  euidencia  inperpetuum 
habeatur.  Et  propter  hoc  ilia  finis  que  fuit  leuata  in  Octabis  Purificacionis 
beate  Marie  inter  Willelmum  de  Valencia  et  lohannam  vxorem  eius  ex 
vna  parte  et  Gilbertum  de  Clare  ex  altera  parte  eodem  anno  fuit  adnullata 
et  dampnata. 

Gloucestria  Hertford'  Grymesby 

»  Controlment  Roll. 

*  Controlment  Roll :   '  vltimo  preterito '  for  '  proxima  .  .  .  Baptiste '. 
.                  *  Forgery  reads  Fremingham,  Welond,  as  in  original  fine, 

*  Sic :  '  presentet '  in  forgery. 
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Et  super  hoc  idem  Willelmus  presens  in  Curia  super  premissis  exami- 
natus  bene  cognoscit  quod  ipse  predictum  breue  Camerariis  predictis  in 
forma  predicta  liberauit,  et  dicit  quod  ipse  pro  domino  Rege  prosecutus 
fuit  quoddam  breue  domini  Regis  de  Quare  impedit  de  ecclesia  predicta 
per  magnum  tempus  et  quod  ipse  pro  secta  predicta  multum  depauperatur, 
et  dicit  quod  ipse  fuit  in  Thezauraria  domini  Regis  cum  Ministris  predictis 
et  predictam  cedulam  in  ligula  predicta  posuit  et  affiilauit, 

Et  quia  cedula  predicta  non  est  indentata  nee  de  forma  finium  nee 
continet  in  se  formam  finis  et  eciam  continet  datam  de  anno  sexto  Regis 
Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici  et  affilatur  inter  ligulas  finium  inter  annum 
xij  et  annum  tricesimum  quintum  predicti  Regis  Edwardi,  ideo  per 
auisamentum  tocius  consilii  domini  Regis  tam  magnatum  quam  aliorum 
consideratum  est  coram  domino  Rege  quod  predicta  cedula  extrahatur 
a  ligula  predicta  et  pro  Recordo  non  habeatur  set  omnino  careat  effectu 
et  vigore.  Et  quia  Curia  non  dum  auisatur  de  punicione  predicti  Willelmi 
pro  falsitate  predicta,  ideo  idem  [Willelmus]^  committitur  prisone  in 
custodia  Ricardi  de  Imworth  Marescallo  vsque  in  Octabis  sancti  Michaelis. 
Et  predicta  cedula  sic  a  ligula  extracta  consuitur  huic  rotulo  et  can- 
cellatur, 

III  A 

Coram  Rege  Roll,  no.  463,  Rex,  xn.  46.'  Mich.  50  Edw.  Ill 

Rex  V.  Coppedale  and  Kerneiby 

Memorandum  quod  Henricus  de  Coppedale  de  Beuerle  Clericus,  qui 
alias  per  consilium  domini  Regis  pro  quibusdam  falsitatibus  et  decepcioni- 
bus  per  ipsum  in  recepta  Scaccarii  ipsius  Regis  apud  Westmonasterium 
factis,  videlicet  imponendo  et  affilando  quandam  cedulam  cirografEatam 
ad  modum  cuiusdam  finis  in  affilaciis  finium  de  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi 
filii  Regis  Henrici  tricesimo  secundo  [sic],  commissus  fuit  custodi  prisone 
domini  Regis  de  Flete,  venit  coram  domino  Rege  hie  die  Martis  in  festo 
Sancti  Martini  Episcopi  isto  eodem  termino  per  custodem  predictum  ex 
ordinacione  et  mandate  consilii  predicti  pro  premissis  puniendis  missus. 
Et  Robertus  Crulle  et  lohannes  Hermesthorp'  Camerarii  de  Scaccario 
domini  Regis,  similiter  ex  ordinacione  consilii  predicti,  protulerunt  hie 
in  Curia  cedulam  predictam,  inter  fines  predictos  affilatam,  in  hec  verba  : 

Hec  est  finalis  concordia  facta  in  Curia  domini  Regis  apud  West- 
monasterium a  die  Sancti  Michaelis  in  quindecim  dies  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici  vicesimo  primo,  coram  lohanne  de  Metyngham, 
Willelmo  de  Hereford,  Elya  de  Bekyngham  et  Petro  Malorre,  lusticiariis, 
et  aliis  domini  Regis  fidelibus  tunc  ibi  presentibus,  inter  Willelmimi  de 
Haulton'  querentem  et  Willelmum  de  Roos  ^  de  Dunum  deforciantem  de 
Maneriis  de  Haulton',  Clauerworth'  et  Whytyngton'  cum  pertinenciis, 
vnde  placitum  conuencionis  summonitum  fuit  inter  eos  in  eadem  Curia, 
scilicet  quod  predictus  Willelmus  de  Roos  ^  de  Dunum  concessit  predicto 
Willelmo  de  Haulton'  predicta  maneria  cum  pertinenciis,  et  ilia  ei 
reddidit  in  eadem  Curia,  habenda  eidem  Willelmo  de  Haulton'  de  domino 

>  Controlment  Roll.     There  are  other  minor  differences  between  the  two  rolls 
which  it  has  not  been  considered  worth  while  to  note. 
.     2  Marginal  heading  '  Anglia '.  *' Ros  '  in  forgery. 
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Rege  et  heredibus  suis  per  seruicia  que  ad  predicta  maneria  pertinent  tota 
vita  ipsius  Willelmi  de  Haul  ton'.  Et  post  decessum  ipsius  Willelmi  de 
Haulton'  predicta  Maneria  cum  pertinenciis  integre  remanebunt  lohanni 
de  Haulton'  filio  predicti  Willelmi  de  Haulton'  et  heredibus  de  corpora 
suo  procreatis,  tenenda  de  domino  Rege  et  heredibus  suis  per  seruicia 
que  ad  ilia  maneria  pertinent  imperpetuum.  Et  si  contingat  quod  idem 
lohannes  filius  predicti  Willelmi  de  Haulton'  obierit  sine  heredibus  de 
corpore  suo  procreatis  tunc  post  decessum  ipsius  lohannis  predicta  Maneria 
cxmi  pertinenciis  integre  remanebunt  Roberto  fratri  eiusdem  lohannis  et 
heredibus  de  corpore  suo  procreatis,  tenenda  de  domino  Rege  et  heredibus 
suis  per  seruicia  que  ad  ilia  Maneria  pertinent  imperpetuum.  Et  si  con- 
tingat quod  idem  Robertus  frater  predicti  lohannis  obierit  sine  heredibus 
de  corpore  suo  procreatis  tunc  post  decessum  ipsius  Roberti  predicta 
Maneria  cum  pertinenciis  integre  remanebunt  rectis  heredibus  predicti 
Willelmi  de  Haulton',  tenenda  de  domino  Rege  et  heredibus  suis  per 
seruicia  que  ad  ilia  Maneria  pertinent  imperpetuum.  Et  hec  concordia 
facta  fuit  per  preceptum  ipsius  domini  Regis.  Northumbria. 

Qui  quidem  Camerarii,  in  presentia  Roberti  de  Asshton'  Thesaurarii 
domini  Regis,  de  materia  predicta  examinati  dicunt  quod  quidam  lohannes 
de  Kernetby  die  Veneris  in  vigilia  Omnium  Sanctorum  cum  magna  in- 
stancia  et  celeritate  prosecutus  fuit  ad  eos  in  recepta  predicta  ad  habendum 
tenorem  cedule  predicte  tanquam  finis  in  Cancellaria  domini  Regis,  pre- 
textu  cuiusdam  breuis  Thesaurario  et  eisdem  Camerariis  inde  directi, 
mittendum  :  super  qua  quidem  prosecucione  idem  lohannes  Kernetby 
instanter  arestatus  fuit  per  quendam  seruientem  domini  Regis  ad  arma 
per  preceptimi  consilii  domini  Regis  et  coram  dicto  consilio  ductus  et  per 
idem  consilium  statim  commissus  fuit  Ricardo  de  Imworth'  Custodi 
prisone  Marescalli  domini  Regis  coram  ipso  Rege,  &c.  Et  super  hoc 
predictus  Henricus  in  presentia  prefatorum  Thesaurarii  et  Camerariorum 
super  premissis  iuratus  et  examinatus  dicit  quod  predictus  lohannes 
Kernetby  venit  ad  eum  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Pauli  Londonie  circa  Octabas 
Sancti  Michaelis  isto  eodem  termino  et  protulit  ei  quendam  tenorem 
cedule  predicte,  requirendo  et  procurando  ipsum  ordinare  inde  quendam 
cedidam  scribi  et  iuxta  modum  et  formam  cuiusdam  finis  indentari  et 
earn  in  ligulam  finium  predictorum  imponere  et  affilare  ;  et  pro  prerm'ssis 
perficiendis  idem  lohannes  Kernetby  promisit  se  daturum  ei  viginti 
marcas,  vnde  statim  soluit  eidem  Henrico  in  Camera  sua  in  Manso  Archi- 
episcopi  Eboracensis  iuxta  Westmonasterium  quadraginta  solidos  in 
partem  solucionis  summe  supradicte.  Super  quo  idem  Henricus,  pro 
eo  quod  ipse  litteram  formosam  et  ornatam  scribere  nesciuit,  fecit  quen- 
dam communem  scriptorem  in  Londonia,  cuius  nomen  ignorat,  cedulam 
illam  scribere  et  in  forma  qua  modo  est  indentari.  Et  postea  scilicet  die 
Lune  proxima  ante  festum  Apostolorum  Simonis  et  lude  vltimo  preterito 
in  recepta  predicta  cepit  afiilatia  finium  predictorum  et  ea  secum  ad 
hospicium  suum  in  Londonia  asportauit,  et  ibidem  cedulam  illam  in  ligula 
inter  fines  predictos  ad  prosecucionem,  procuracionem  et  per  assensum 
prefati  lohannis  de  Kernetby  imposuit  et  affilauit.  Qui  quidem  Henricus 
statim  committitur  Marescallo,  &c. 

Et  super  hoc  predictus  lohannes  Kernetby  per  prefatvun  Marescalluiu 
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qui  alias  in  custodia  sua  vt  premittitur  commissus  fuit  venit.  Et  predictus 
Henricus  Coppedale  imposuit  eidem  lohanni  prosecucionem,  procura- 
cionem  et  assensum  ad  premissa  in  forma  predicta  facienda  prout  idem 
Henricus  superius  cognouit.  Et  monstrata  eidem  lohanni  per  Curiam 
cedula  predicta,  quesitum  est  ab  eo  si  quid  iuris  clamare  voluerit  in  Maneriis 
predictis  pretextu  cedule  predicte,  qui  dicit  quod  non.  Set  dicit  quod 
ipse  clamat  ius  in  Maneriis  predictis  per  quendam  verum  finem  in 
Thesauraria  domini  Regis  vt  dicit  existentem,  quem  sperat  in  eadem 
inueniri,  vt  consanguineus  et  vnus  heredum  prefati  Willelmi  de  Haulton' 
videlicet  filius  Margarete  filie  lohannis  de  Haulton'  filii  prefati  Willelmi 
de  Haulton'.  Et  super  hoc  quesitum  est  a  prefato  lohanne  si  quid  dicere 
sciat  quare  cedula  predicta  a  ligula  predictorum  finium  extrahi  et  cancellari 
non  debeat,  qui  dicit  quod  non.  Per  quod  cedula  ilia  a  ligula  predicta 
extrahatur  et  cancelletixr  et  pro  recordo  non  habeatur  set  omnino  careat 
effectu  et  vigore,  &c.,  qui  [sic]  quidem  cedula  huic  rotulo  consuitur,  &c. 
Et  super  hoc  idem  Johannes  Karnetby  instanter  allocutus  qualiter  de 
premissis  sibi  impositis  se  velit  acquietare  dicit  quod  ipse  in  nullo  est 
inde  culpabilis  et  inde  paratus  est  eum  excusare  visis  et  modis  quibus 
debeat,  &c. 

Et  quia  decepcio,  falsitas  et  prosecucio  predicte  facte  fuerunt  in 
recepta  predicta,  ideo  per  auisamentum  consilii  domini  Regis  predicti  in 
presentia  lohannis  Knyuet  Cancellarii  et  Roberti  de  Asshton'  Thesaurarii 
domini  Regis  et  Camerariorum  predictorum  preceptum  est  Marescallo 
quod  venire  facit  instanter  coram  domino  Rege  hie  duodecim  de  clericis 
et  ministris  recepte  predicte  ad  recognoscendum  super  premissis  plenius 
veritatem,  &c.  De  quibus  quidem  clericis  et  ministris  duodecim,  videlicet, 
Johannes  Ederyk,  Johannes  Jnnocent,  Radulphus  Branketre,  Johannes 
Lincoln',  Robertus  Fulmere,  Thomas  Durant,  Ricardus  Martel,  Johannes 
Pabenham,  Ricardus  Burnel,  Johannes  de  Clisseby,  Johannes  Bukke  et 
Johannes  de  Harsham  veniunt,  qui  ad  hoc  electi  et  iurati  dicunt  super 
sacramentum  suum  quod  predictus  Johannes  Karnetby  culpabilis  est  de 
procuracione,  assensu  et  prosecucione  predictis  prout  idem  Henricus 
Coppedale  ei  imposuit.  Et  quia  Curia  non  dum  auisatur  de  punicione 
predictorum  Henrici  et  Johannis  Karnetby  pro  falsitate  et  decepcione 
predictis,  ideo  iidem  Henricus  et  Johannes  remittuntur  prisone  in  custodia 
Ricardi  de  Jmworth'  Marescalli  quousque,  &c.  [In  margine :  Mares- 
callus.] 

JJJb 

Issue  Roll,  no.  459,  m.  33.  Mich.  50  Edw.  Ill :  Die  lovis  x°  die  Aprilis. 

Payments  to  Clerks  and  Officers  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer 

Diuersis  clericis  et  aliis  ministris  de  Recepta  Scaccarii  morantibus 
apud  Westmonasterium  et  Turrim  Liondonie  per  tres  septimanas  pro 
arraiacione  et  emendacione  omnium  Rotulorum  et  Recordorum  de  vtroque 
banco  Regis,  placitorum,  assisarum,  finium,  itinerum  et  aliorum  memoran-, 
dorum  de  temporibus  diuersorum  Regum  Anglie  in  Thesaurariis  Regis 
infra  Abbatiam  Westmonasterii  et  Turrim  Londonie  in  custodia  Thesau- 
rarii et  Camerariorum  de  Scaccario  existentium  : 

Jn  denariis  eis  liberatis  de  dono  Regis  pro  labore  et  diligencia  per  ipsos 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  OXXXIX,  E  6 
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factis  et  appositis  circa  arraiacionem  Rotulorum  et  memorandorum  pre- 
dictorum,  videlicet ;  Roberto  de  Sybthorp'  vni  Camerariorum  de  Recepta  x. 
marcas,  Radulpho  de  Kesteuen'  clerico  Thesanrarii  x.  marcas,  Willelmo 
Lokyngton',  Thome  Wytewang  et  lohanni  Innocent  clericis  de  eadem 
Recepta,   cuilibet  eorum,   c.s.,   lohanni   Neubold,   lohanni   Clisseby  et 
Radulpho  Branktre  clericis  de  Recepta,  et  Thome  Durant  vni  Numera- 
torum  de  eadem  Recepta,  cuilibet  eorum,  v.  marcas,  et  Thome  Restwold' 
alteri  Numeratorum  de  eadem  Recepta  xl.s.,  et  lohanni  Askam  et  lohanni 
Maundeware  valletis  laborantibus  circa  emendationem  dictarum  Thesau- 
riarum,    remocionem    librorum    et    aliorum   diuersorum   necessariorum 
dictam  arraiacionem  contingenciuem  apud  Westmonasterium  et  Turrim 
Londonie  per  tempus  predictum,  videlicet,  dicto  lohanni  de  Askham  x.s. 
et  predicto  lohanni  Maundeware  xiij.s.  iiijd.  de  dono  Regis  pro  labore 
suo,  et  Henrico  Coppandale  clerico  xxvj.s.  viijd.  existenti  super  eandem 
arraiacionem  per  tempus  predictum,  per  consideracionem  Thesaurarii  et 
Camerariorum  .......     xlvj  li  iijs.  iiijd. 

In  denariis  solutis  per  manus  Ibhannis  Buk  et  lohannis  Askham  pro 
expensis  Roberti  de  Sybthorp'  Camerarii  de  Scaccario,  Radulphi  de 
Kesteuen'  clerici  Thesaurarii,  Willelmi  de  Lokyngton'  et  aliorum  diuer- 
sorum clericorum  et  ministrorum  de  Recepta  Scaccarii  predictorum 
existencium  apud  Westmonasterium  et  Turrim  Londonie  per  tres  septi- 
manas  tempore  quadragesime  vltimo  preterito  circa  arraiacionem  et 
emendacionem  Rotulorum,  Recordorum  et  omnium  aliorum  memorandorum 
in  custodia  Thesaurarii  et  Camerariorum  de  Scaccario  in  Thesaurariis 
Regis  infra  Abbatiam  Westmonasterii  et  Turrim  predictam  existencium, 
et  pro  aliis  minutis  expensis  factis  tempore  arraiacionis  predicte  vt 
patet  per  particulas  remanentes  in  hanaperio  de  hoc  termino,  per  con- 
sideracionem Thesaurarii  et  Camerariorum     .         .         .         .     xijtixjs. 


Comitatus  Pallacii 


Mr.  Lapsley  points  out  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  word 
*  palatine ',  borrowed  from  the  Continent,  was  beginning  to  be 
used  in  EngUsh  writings  to  describe  regalian  privileges.^  No  precise 
significance  can  be  attached,  however,  to  its  use,  once  by  Bracton  ^ 
and  once  by  Matthew  Paris.*  Even  its  first  appearance  in  a  quasi- 
legal  record,*   namely  in  Bracton's  notes   on  the  proceedings 

'  The  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  pp.  8-11-  Mr.  Lapsley  here  collects  the 
earliest  references  to  the  word  in  England.  He  regards  the  word  as  entirely  exotic 
until  the  thirteenth  century.  A  reference  to  William  FitzOsbem  as  comes  palatii. 
which  he  omits  although  it  emphasizes  his  point,  is  foimd  in  a  charter  of  William  1 
to  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (or  Mont  Sainte  Catherine),  Rouen  {Cal-  of  Documents 
in  France,  918-1206,  no.  77).  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Dr.  James  Tait.  This 
charter  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Cartulaire  de  V  Abbaye  de  la  Sainte  Triniti  du  Mont  de 
Rouen,  which  follows  the  Cartulaire  de  St.-Bertin  (in  Documents  irUdita),  p.  455.  It 
comes  from  a  twelfth-century  cartulary,  and  is  therefore  good  evidence.  See  Stein, 
Bibliographie  Genirale  des  Cartulaires  FranQais,  p.  443. 

*  De  Legibus,  ii.  290;  *  Chronica  Maiora,  iii  337-8. 

«  Bracton's  Note-book,  na  1273,  p.  282. 
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concerning  the  divisibility  of  the  earldom  of  Chester  in  1238,^ 
is  not  very  illuminating.  The  word  was  first  used  in  connexion 
with  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  1293.^  The  following  extract 
from  the  Cheshire  Plea  Rolls  is  the  return  from  the  justice  of 
Chester  to  a  king's  writ  of  18  March  1310,  demanding  that  a  man 
accused  of  felony  and  in  Macclesfield  prison  be  taken  to  Notting- 
ham for  trial.  Not  only  does  it  seem  to  be  the  second  earliest 
reference  in  Cheshire  records  to  the  comitatus  pallacii,^  but  also  it 
cites  one  of  the  special  privileges  derived  from  that  status.  The 
rights  both  of  the  communitas  and  of  its  earl,  who  in  1310  was  also 
king,  are  here  emphasized.  Payn  Tibotot,  the  justice  of  Chester  of 
the  time,  was  a  man  of  royalist  sympathies,  and  his  attitude  here 
anticipates  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Richard  II,  for  example, 
towards  the  county.  The  king's  rights  as  earl  must  be  safe- 
guarded even  at  the  expense  of  his  rights  as  king.  The  use  of  the 
word  pallacii  must  be  regarded  here  as  but  an  isolated  instance  ; 
it  did  not  become  at  aU  common  in  England  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Cheshire  was  usually  called  comitatus  Cestrie. 

Margaret  Tout. 

Plea  Rolls,  Chester  29,  no  22,  m.  47  d. 
Quia  lohannes  Anker  captus  fuit  et  in  prisona  domini  regis  de  Macclis- 
field  adhuc  detentus  est  per  appellum  Amicie,  filie  Nicholai  del  Fal,  quod 
appellum  adhue  pendet  coram  me  indeterminatum,  corpus  predicti 
lohannis  apud  Notingham,  ut  mihi  videtur,  ducere  non  debui,  quousque 
appellum  illud  fuerit  terminatum,  et  etiam  quia  tota  communitas  Cestrie 
dicunt  [sic]  quod  communitas  Cestrie  est  comitatus  pallacii,  et  habet 
talem  libertatem  quod  omnes  et  singuli  prisones  capti  in  comitatu  Cestrie 
sine  extra  factis  coram  iusticiario  Cestrie  infra  comitatum  predictum 
arrenari  et  iudicari  debent,  et  a  tempore  quo  non  extat  memoria  arrenari 
et  iudicari  consueuerunt,  et  non  alibi  extra  comitatum  ilium.  Neo  unquam 
aliquis  captus  infra  comitatum  predictum  pro  aliqua  felonia  ad  sectam 
alicuius  partis  missus  fuit  extra  comitatum.  Et  quia,  si  ita  est,  esset 
contra  statum  domini  regis,  comitis  Cestrie,  ut  mihi  videtur,  si  dictum 
lohannem  extra  comitatum  Cestrie  misissem,  desicut  unicuique  versus  eum 
sequent!  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  patrie  paratus  sum  iusticiam 
facere. 

The  Petition  of  i^oy  against  Papal  Collectors 

In  January  1307  a  famous  petition  was  presented  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Carlisle  against  Master  William  Testa  and  the  other  papal 

*  See  also  R.  Stewart- Brown,  ante,  xxxv.  41. 

"  Rot.  Pari,  i,  103  ;  Lapsley,  Durham,  'p.  28. 

^  There  is  an  earlier  instance  in  1297,  when  an  inquisition  held  in  the  Cheshire 
county  court  contains  the  phrase  '  secundum  consuetudinem  et  libertatem  eiusdem 
comitatus  palatini  hucusque  semper  usitatam '  (Plea  Rolls,  Chester  29,  no.  9,  m.  1  d). 
A  summary  of  this  inquisition  is  given  in  the  26th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public 
Records,  appendix  4,  p.  46. 

Ee2 
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collectors  under  him.  This  is  printed  in  Prynne's  Records,  iii. 
1168-71,  and  in  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  i.  219-20.  It  is  aimed 
(1)  against  provisions  ;  (2)  against  the  claim  of  the  papal  pro- 
curators to  goods  and  chattels  not  definitely  bequeathed  by 
testators  but  left  to  distribution  according  to  the  discretion  of 
their  executors  ;  (3)  against  their  claim  to  the  goods  of  intestates  ; 
(4)  against  their  demand  of  debts  or  sums  promised  to  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Land,  not  paid  at  the  appointed  date  ;  (5)  against 
the  demand  of  the  whole  of  such  debts  from  the  debtor  when 
the  creditor  had  promised  the  half  ;  (6)  against  the  taxing  of 
temporalities  of  the  church  and  appropriating  advowsons  ; 
(7)  against  the  claim  to  the  fruits  of  a  benefice  during  the  first 
year  of  a  vacancy  ;  (8)  against  the  taking  the  first-fruits  of 
churches  ;  (9)  against  the  exact  demand  of  Id.  a  hearth  for 
Peter's-pence  instead  of  a  stipulated  yearly  sum. 

In  a  small  volume  of  varied  contents  (British  Museum  Add. 
MS.  10374),  once  belonging  to  Whalley  abbey,  a  contemporary 
hand  has  copied  a  version  of  this  petition,  which  though  in  general 
tenor  the  same,  in  wording  and  in  one  or  two  more  important 
points  differs  from  the  printed  text.  The  Whalley  version  omits 
(1)  and  introduces  (2)  with  the  words  '  A  nostre  seignur  le  Roy 
mustrent  Countes  e  Barons  e  la  Comunaute  de  la  tere  qe  ',  &c., 
and  after  the  prayer  for  remedy  of  '  ceste  estraunge  duresce  '  is 
added  : 

E  les  ditz  clers  lapostoille  apelent  —  toutz  bien  nient  distinctement 
deuises,  ceux  qe  ne  sunt  mie  especiaument  nomez,  e  aiisi  meske  il  soyent 
especefiez  e  eux  ne  soyens  pas  especiament  nomez  a  queux  il  sunt  deuises 
il  les  tienent  nient  distinctement  deuises  sicome  qi  deuisast  en  sum 
testament  c.  mars  a  doner  a  poures  e  ne  deist  pas  quel  manere  des  poures, 
cest  a  sauer  a  freres  prechoiirs  ou  menours,  ou  escolers  ou  as  autres  poures 
il  voillent  auer  ceux  c.  mars  al  oes  lapostoille. 

It  also  lacks  (3)  and  (5),  and  in  (6)  the  grievance  is  enhanced 
by  the  statement  that  the  appropriated  temporalities  and  advow- 
sons were  bestowed  on  cardinals  and  other  aliens.  In  place  of 
(9)  this  version  ends  as  follows  : 

E  de  cestes  oppressions  prient  les  ditz  Countes  Barouns  e  la  Commu- 
naute  au  Roy  qil  voille  si  li  plest  regarder  au  peril  de  sa  deshereteson, 
e  de  leur,  e  al  emblemisement  e  offens  de  la  ley  du  Roiaume,  e  la  dite 
desheriteson  du  poeple  face  ordener  tel  remedie  qe  seit  conuenable.* 

E.  M.  Thompson. 

*  Another  item  of  historical  interest  in  this  Whalley  manuscript  is  a  copy  in 
a  contemporary  hand  at  fo.  13  *'  of  the  statute  of  Carlisle  {Rotuli  Parliamentorum, 
i.  217).  Also  on  fo.  16-16  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Petrus  filius  Cassiodori 
to  the  English  Church  (Cave,  Scriptores,  ii.  300,  and  app.  p.  10). 
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Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 

Stonor  v.  Dormer  and  others,  1491 

After  the  Stonor  Letters  and  Papers,  which  I  edited  lately  for 
the  Camden  Series  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  had  been 
passed  for  the  press  I  discovered  amongst  the  Star  Chamber  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Public  Record  Office  (Henry  VII,  i.  45)  the  record 
of  a  case  brought  by  Sir  William  Stonor  in  October  1491  against 
one  Thomas  Dormer  and  others  concerning  a  riotous  assembly 
at  Nusselyng  (Nutshalling  or  Nursling)  in  Hampshire.  The  case 
does  not  fall  within  the  period  covered  by  the  letters,  but  is  of 
value  for  explaining  some  matters  referred  to  in  them.  Apart 
from  this  these  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  have  a  considerable 
interest  of  their  own.  Mr.  Leadam,  in  his  Select  Cases  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  states  that  the  proceedings  were  by  bill  and  answer, 
after  which  the  court  administered  interrogatories  to  the  accused 
party,  whom  they  examined  upon  oath.  Depositions  were  then 
taken  from  competent  witnesses.  The  answer  followed  upon 
the  issue  of  letters  of  privy  seal  (as  here)  or  of  a  writ.  The  first 
instance  of  the  terms  of  an  '  emanarunt '  amongst  the  cases 
printed  by  Mr.  Leadam  is  in  1493 — Couper  v.  Gervaux  ;  the 
first  deposition  by  a  defendant  is  in  the  same  year — Culford 
V.  Wotton  ;  and  the  first  depositions  by  witnesses  appear  in 
1496 — Madeley  v.  Fitzherbert.  In  Stonor  v.  Dormer  we  get, 
besides  the  bill  and  answer,  the  '  emanarunt  ',  the  examination 
of  the  defendants,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  articles  to 
be  proved  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Stonor,  the  last  being  imper- 
fect. The  record  of  the  proceedings  is  thus  unusually  full  for  so 
early  a  date.  Out  of  forty-one  cases  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
given  by  Mr.  Leadam  the  depositions  are  preserved  in  only  six. 

The  proceedings  in  Stonor  v.  Dormer  illustrate  how  much  more 
important  and  interesting  the  depositions  are  Hkely  to  prove  than 
the  bill  and  p-nswer.  The  bill  and  answer  give  us  no  more  than 
ex  parte  allegations  as  to  what  had  occurred.  In  the  repUes  to 
the  interrogatories  administered  to  Dormer  and  his  principal 
co-defendant,  John  Welles,  we  get  the  significant  admission  that 
Sir  Robert  Cheyny,  their  confederate,  came  with  thirty  armed  men 
to  NursHng.  But  it  is  only  in  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
that  we  get  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Unfortunately  the  parch- 
ment on  which  the  depositions  are  written  has  suffered  much 
from  damp  and  rubbing  and  in  great  part  can  only  be  deciphered 
with  difficulty.  I  have  been  able  nevertheless  to  restore  almost 
all  that  is  of  importance,  though  a  few  details  which  promised 
to  be  of  interest  are  irretrievably  lost.^ 

*  All  the  right-hand  side  of  the  first  skin  could  only  be  deciphered  word  by  word  ; 
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The  story  as  given  in  the  depositions  is  of  exceptional  interest  as 
an  illustration  of  the  state  of  England  on  the  morrow  of  the  Yorkist 
victory  in  1471.  On  Saturday,  11  May,  one  Thomas  Hargrave 
or  Hargrove,  who  alleged  that  he  had  been  at  Tewkesbury  with 
King  Edward,  sent  two  of  his  servants  to  Nursling  to  the  intent 
that  they  should  kill  Peter  Marmion,  who  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  manor,  or  at  all  events  obtain  from  him  his  evidences. 
Marmion  by  dint  of  fair  words  persuaded  them  to  go  away. 
Then  on  the  next  morning  Hargrave  induced  certain  persons  to 
go  with  him  to  Nursling  to  arrest  Marmion  as  a  traitor.  Marmion 
apparently  heard  of  his  coming  and  fled  from  the  house.  On 
his  road  he  met  John  Raye,  to  whom  he  offered  twenty  marks  if 
he  would  conduct  him  to  the  sanctuary  at  BeauHeu.  But 
Hargrave  coming  up  with  his  men  took  Marmion  back  to  the 
house,  where  he  tied  him  up  with  a  dog's  collar  and  chain  in  his 
own  hall,  and  there  kept  him  a  prisoner.  Early  the  next  morning 
Hargrave  sent  a  messenger  to  John  Hamond,  recorder  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  living  close  by  at  Skydmore,^  and  begged  him 
to  come  to  Nursling.  When  Hamond  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  accompanied  by  Robert  Kelyng,  one  of  the  deponents 
in  1491,  they  found  Hargrave  sitting,  drawn  sword  in  hand, 
on  the  high  bench  of  the  hall  and  Marmion  tied  up  with  the  dog's 
chain.  Hargrave  declared  that  Marmion  was  not  only  a  traitor 
to  the  king,  but  had  robbed  him,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
kill  him.  In  fear  of  his  life  Marmion  promised  to  release  to  Har- 
grave the  manor  and  all  his  lands  in  Hampshire.  He  was  then 
made  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  do  so,  and  have  the  release 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  mayor  of  Winchester.  Just  at  this 
point  the  depositions  fail  us.  But  apparently  it  was  agreed 
that  Hargrave  should  take  Marmion  to  Winchester,  where  the 
release  should  be  acknowledged  before  Hamond.  After  the 
scene  in  the  hall  both  parties  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  parish 
church.  When  they  came  out  after  mass  about  10  o'clock 
Hargrave  again  threatened  Marmion,  who  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  quaking  with  fear  promised  to  do  all  that  was  required  of 
him.  On  the  Tuesday  Marmion  was  taken  to  Winchester,  where 
he  acknowledged  the  release  before  Hamond,  after  which  one 
deponent  alleged  that  Hargrave  took  all  Marmion 's  goods  to  his 
own  use  without  having  made  any  payment  for  them. 

The  articles  with  which  the  record  of  the  proceedings  ends  were 

but  ultimately  it  was  possible  to  recover  nearly  the  whole.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  does  not  seem  convenient  to  use  brackets  to  show  such  restorations  as  are  reasonably 
certain.  But  some  that  are  purely  conjectural  are  bracketed,  and  in  the  latter  part 
(where  the  original  is  more  legible)  brackets  are  more  freely  used.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  and  others  for  assistance  in  deciphering  an  unusually  difficult 
document. 

>  Skidmore  Farm,  about  one  mile  from  Nursling  village. 
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intended  to  prove  first  whether  Nursling  had  been  sold  to  Stonor 
for  a  good  consideration,  and  also  whether  Marmion  had  made 
the  alleged  release  to  Hargrave  under  duress.  They  stop  short 
in  the  midst  of  a  deposition  made  by  Christopher  Holand  ^  as  to 
an  evidence  of  covenants  made  between  Stonor  and  Marmion 
in  1481.  Fortunately  there  is  enough  of  the  deposition  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  deed  with  one  which  is  still  preserved,^ 
and  is  here  given  in  fuU. 

Memorandum  quod,  primo  die  March  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  iiij*^ 
xxj*^,  Willelmus  Stonor,  miles,  apud  Tettesworth  in  presencia  Augustini, 
abbatis  de  Thame,  "Walteri  Elmes,  Hugonis  Vnton,  Edwardi  Wykeham, 
Nicholai  Wagge,  lohannis  Chorlecotes,^  lohannis  Bates,  Cristofori  Holand, 
Willelmi  Lenthale,  Roberti  Knode,  vicarii  de  Leuknore,  lohannis  Alderton, 
vicarii  de  Thame,  lohannis  Daunce,  Hugonis  Holand,  Willelmi  Culdre, 
Willelmi  Henter,  lohannis  Caldeyn,  Petri  Broune,  Henrici  Badby  et 
Dauid  Laurence,  optulit  deliberare  Petro  Marmyon,  seniori,  quod- 
dam  scriptum  per  predictum  Abbatem  et  conuentum  suum  eidem 
Petro,  seniori,  de  quadam  annuitate  xx  li.  prefato  Petro  concessa  ad  ter- 
minum  vite  sue  percipienda  de  et  in  Manerio  de  Sydenham  cum  per- 
tinenciis,  ac  quoddam  scriptum  vnius  annuitatis  concesse  Roberto 
Marmyon  per  predictum  Willelmum  percipiende  annuatim  de  Horton  in 
comitatu  Kent,  ac  vnum  aliud  scriptum  per  predictum  Willelmum  con- 
cessum  Alianore  vxori  eiusdem  Petri  de  v  marcis  percipiendis  de  eodem 
Manerio  de  Horton  ad  terminum  vite  sue  post  mortem  eiusdem  Petri,  ac 
alia  scripta  per  eundem  Willelmum  concessa  lohanni  Marmyon  et  Petro 
Marmyon,  filiis  eiusdem  Petri  Marmyon,  senioris,  videlicet  cuilibet 
eorum  xl  s.  annuatim  post  mortem  predicti  Petri,  senioris,  percipiendis 
de  eodem  Manerio  de  Horton  ad  implendam  quandam  recognitionem 
per  predictum  Willelmum  eidem  Petro  seniori  factam  in  Cancellaria 
domini  xx^^  die  Novembris  A"  eiusdem  domini  Regis  xxj«.^ 

The  previous  history  of  the  manor  of  Nursling  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  events  of  1471.  In  September  1434  the 
manor  belonged  to  Edmond  Forster,  who  had  made  a  feoffment 
of  his  lands  at  '  Nusselyng,  Seymanston,  Bury,  Lee,  Melbroke, 
Testwode,  and  Totton '  in  Hampshire  to  one  John  Roucle. 
Having  no  more  children  to  inherit  his  property  he  then  settled 
the  remainder  on  his  daughter  Jane  and  her  husband  Peter 
Marmion  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  reserving  to  himself 
an  estate  for  life.  Afterwards,  about  1458,  Robert,  son  of  Jane 
and  Peter  Marmion,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery,  stating  that  his 
mother  was  dead  and  alleging  that  Forster  had  made  divers  aliena- 

1  He  was  a  servant  of  Sir  W.  Stonor, 

"  Ancient  Deeds,  C.  9863.  This  document  is  one  of  several  Stonor  deeds,  which 
I  have  only  been  able  to  trace  by  the  help  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  which  has  been 
lately  prepared.  Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  to  include  a  notice  of  them  in  the 
Stonor  Letters  and  Papers. 

'  The  first  letter  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

*  Cf.  Stonor  Letters  and  Papers,  ii.  153-4. 
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tions  of  the  said  lands,  to  his  disheritance,  and  therefore  praying 
that  as  Forster  was  of  great  age  and  vexed  with  great  sickness, 
a  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem  for  his  examination  might  be  issued 
to  the  mayor  of  Southampton  and  others.^  It  would  appear  that 
Forster  had  made  a  second  marriage  and  had  a  daughter  Christine, 
who  had  married  Thomas  Hargrove  (or  Hargrave)  of  Hargrove  near 
Stalbridge,  Dorset.  Robert  Marmion  was  apparently  successful 
in  his  suit,  for  he  passed  on  his  title  to  his  son,  the  Peter  Marmion 
who  was  in  possession  of  NursUng  in  1 47 1 .  Thomas  Hargrove  had  a 
grant  of  the  office  '  del  Oterhunt '  in  1445,^  which  was  renewed  by 
Edward  IV  in  1461,  and  again  in  1484  to  himself  and  Thomas 
Dormer.^  Hargrove  had  three  daughters  :  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Wells  ;  Joan,  wife  of  Thomas  Dormer  of  Nursling  ;  and  Alice, 
wife  of  Walter  Coker.* 

Peter  Marmion  the  younger  was  a  country  gentleman  of  some 
importance,  with  estates  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  as  well  as 
in  Hampshire.  He  appears  on  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  Oxfordshire  in  1464,  and  was  on  the  commission  of  peace  for 
Berkshire  in  1464-7,  for  Oxfordshire  in  1468  and  November 
1470,  and  for  the  town  of  Oxford  in  1461  and  1471.^  During  the 
Lancastrian  restoration  in  1470-1  he  was  employed  on  several 
commissions.®  He  does  not  appear  on  the  commission  of  peace 
after  the  return  of  Edward  IV,  and  on  4  June  1471  an  order  was 
issued  for  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  king  and 
council.'  It  thus  seems  clear  that  Marmion  had  taken  the  Lan- 
castrian side  in  1471,  whilst  some  slight  evidence  that  Hargrove 
was  Yorkist  is  afforded  by  his  retention  of  the  Otterhunt.  Peter 
Marmion  did  not  regard  himself  as  bound  by  the  release  to 
Hargrove,  for  about  1481  he  sold  Nursling  and  his  other  Hamp- 
shire lands  to  Sir  William  Stonor,^  whose  bailiff  at  Nursling, 
William  Reynolds,  was  allowed  30s.  for  his  labour  by  Master 
William  Berkeley.  Berkeley  appears  below  as  joining  with  Stonor 
in  the  recovery  against  Marmion.®  One  of  Stonor's  tenants  at 
Nursling  was  WiUiam  Clerk,  who  in  1482  was  grievously  troubled 
and  vexed  by  Thomas  Hardgrave  (Hargrove)  for  the  service  he 
rendered  to  Stonor  when  possession  was  first  taken.*® 

'  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  26/74.  The  date  is  between  1457  and  1460.  The 
settlement  of  September  13  Henry  VI  was  made  at  '  a  manor  i-called  the  Grove '. 
This  identifies  Marmion's  house  with  the  Grove  at  Nursling. 

•  Cal.  of  PaUnt  Rolls,  Henry  VI,  iv.  321. 

»  Cal.  of  PaUnt  Rolls,  Edward  IV,  i.  127,  iii.  601. 

•  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  236/47. 

•  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edward  IV,  i.  347,  389,  550,  570 ;  u.  626-6. 

•  Jbid.  ii.  248-9,  251,  626.  '  Ibid.  ii.  286,  626. 

•  Stonor  Letters,  ii.  153-4,  175.  See  also  Close  Rolls  21  Edw.  IV,  m.  3  (where  the 
mutual  recognizances  of  Marmion  and  Stonor  are  enrolled),  and  22  Edw.  IV,  m.  26 
(where  there  is  the  release  by  John,  son  of  Peter  Marmion,  to  Sir  W.  Stonor). 

•  Below,  p.  428.  "  Stonor  Letters,  ii  139,  156-6. 
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Hargrove  must  have  been  dead  before  October  1491.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  previous  litigation  which  his  sons-in- 
law  Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Wells  in  their  answer  alleged  to 
have  taken  place.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  result  of  the 
Star  Chamber  proceedings.  But  when  Sir  WiUiam  Stonor  died 
in  1494  it  was  found  that  James  Markes  had  enfeoffed  Sir  William 
Stonor  and  Ralph  Vyne  in  the  manor  of  Nusshelyng  and  Beaufeo, 
but  that  Thomas  Dormer,  David  KnoUis,  and  William  Grerveys 
had  taken  all  the  issues  and  profits  from  Stonor's  death  to 
21  July,  the  day  before  the  inquisition.^  Stonor,  by  his  will 
dated  11  April  1494,^  made  Thomas  Ramsey  and  Walter  Elmes 
his  executors,  to  whom  with  others  he  had  delivered  possession 
of  his  manors  (including  Nursling  and  Beaufoos).  Markes  was 
probably  an  intermediary  in  the  settlement  of  Nursling.  Sir 
WiUiam  Stonor's  son  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  and  a  dispute 
then  ensued  between  Sir  William's  brother  Thomas  and  Sir 
Adrian  Fortescue,  who  had  married  Sir  William's  daughter  Anne, 
as  to  the  title  to  the  ancestral  estates.  Nursling,  as  an  acquisition 
of  Sir  William  Stonor,  was  of  course  not  in  question.  In  Easter 
term  1502  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue  brought  an  action  in  the  common 
pleas  against  Thomas  Dormer  and  others  for  forcible  entry  on  his 
manor  of  Nusselyng  Beupho.^  Beyond  the  formal  pleadings 
the  record  contains  no  further  information.  The  case  came  up 
again  next  term,  and  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  for  the 
appearance  of  Dormer  and  his  associates  on  the  quinzaine  of 
Michaelmas.  On  that  date  they  did  not  appear,  and  ultimately 
the  hearing  was  postponed  till  Easter  1503.^  The  roll  for  that 
term  is  unfortunately  too  decayed  to  be  of  any  use.  Dormer 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  lost  his  suit,  for  before  1506 
Sir  Adrian  Fortescue  and  his  wife  sold  Nursling  to  Edmond 
Dudley.^  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

To  the  King  our  soueraine  lord  and  the  lordes  of  his  moost 
honnourable  and  discrete  Counsaille. 

Sheweth  vnto  youre  highnes  youre  humble  and  true  subject  Syr 
William  Stoner,  knight  for  youre  most  noble  body.  That  wher  diuerse 
personnes  being  peaxibly  seased  of  the  manoirs  of  Nusselyng  and  Beaufoos 
in  your  Countie  of  Sutht.  in  their  demean  as  of  fee  to  thuse  of  the  said 
syr  William  and  of  his  heires,  and  so  contynued  of  long  tyme  vnto  the 
xviij*li  day  of  August  the  vijt^  yere  of  your  moost  noble  Reigne,  on  whiche 
day  oon  Thomas  Dormer,  John  Welles,  Syr  Walter,  parsonne  of  Est 
Wodham  in  your  Countie  of  Berkesshire,  John  Michel  of  Houshole, 
yoman,  Richard  Bartihnewe  of  Motfount,  yoman,  John  Boeher,  and  John 

*  Col.  of  Inquisitions,  Henry  VII,  i.  961. 

*  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  20  Vox. 

»  Placita  de  Banco,  960,  m  315.  ♦  Ibid,  roll  961,  m.  374. 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  x.  1091. 
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Howell  of  Romsey,  yoman,  seruauntes  to  Syr  Robert  Cheyne,  knight, 
accompanyed  with  diuerse  Riottoux  personnes  to  the  nombre  of  Ix  and 
moo,  armed  in  maner  of  Warre,  that  is  to  say  in  Jacques,  salettes,  bowes, 
arowes  and  other  armures,  defensibly  and  Riotouxly  with  force  and 
arms  the  yere  and  daye  aforsaid  entred  into  the  aforesaid  Manoirs,  and 
therof  in  Riotoux  wise,  put  oute  James  Marcus,  then  being  tenaunt  and 
fermour  of  the  forsaid  Manoirs  vnto  the  said  Syr  William,  and  the  goodes 
and  Catalles  of  the  said  James  in  the  said  Manoirs  being,  wherof  the 
nombre  and  certaintee  in  a  SceduUe  herunto  annexed  ^  is  conteigned, 
Riotouxly  toke  and  kest  oute  of  the  said  Manoirs,  and  the  graines  of 
the  said  Manoirs  therin  being,  that  is  to  say  two  Carte  loodes  of  barley, 
two  Carte  loodes  of  oates  and  oon  loode  of  haye,  riotouxly  with  force  and 
armes  spoilled  with  their  horses,  eete,  toke  and  devoured  and  carried 
awaye,  to  the  great  hurte  and  vndoyng  of  the  said  James  Marcus,  wherby 
he  is  vnable  to  content  and  paye  the  sayd  Syr  William  his  Rent  and  ferm 
of  the  said  Manoirs  ;  and  moreouer  charged  and  commaunded  the  said 
James  to  avoide  the  possession  of  the  said  Manoirs  within  iiij  wekes  after 
Michelmas  next  folowing,  or  elles  it  shulde  cost  him  his  lief  and  goodes  : 
and  also  it  was  saide  openly  by  the  said  misdoers  that  if  they  or  any  of 
them  might  mete  the  said  Syr  William  Stoner  it  shulde  cost  him  his  lief  : 
and  also  the  said  Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Welles  accompanyed  with 
diuerse  Riottoux  personnes  to  your  said  suppliant  vnknowen  maketh 
daily  manasses  and  thretenynges  that  if  the  said  James  Marcus  or  any 
other  persone  occupie  the  said  Manoirs  or  any  parcell  therof  as  tenaimtes 
and  fermours  vnto  the  said  Syr  William,  that  then  they  shal  not  be  in 
suertie  of  noo  goodes  ne  Catalles,  ne  also  of  their  persones,  without 
daunger  of  lief ;  to  a  right  perilloux  example  of  other  misdoers,  withoute 
a  due  punishment  in  this  behalue.  Wherfore,  please  it  your  grace,  the 
premisses  considered  to  directe  your  letters  of  priue  Seal  vnto  the  said 
Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Welles  with  the  other  aboue  named,  seuerally 
commaunding  them  by  the  same  to  appere  before  the  lordes  of  your 
honnourable  Counsaille  at  a  certain  day  and  vpon  a  certain  peyne  by 
your  highnes  to  be  limitted  :  And  on  that  commaunding  the  said  Thomas 
Dormer  with  the  other  aboue  said  to  appere  as  before  is  reherced  to 
aunswer  to  the  said  Riottes  and  other  the  premisses.  And  your  said 
oratour  shal  pray  to  God  for  your  moost  noble  estate  longe  tendure. 

Emanarunt  inde  littere  sub  priuato  sigillo  xviij"  die  Octobris 
anno  regni  regis  H,  vij  vij",  directe  personis  superscriptis  ad  com- 
parendum  apud  Westm.  crastino  Animarum,  sub  pena  cuilibet 
illorum  centum  librarum. 

This  is  the  aunswere  of  Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Welles  to  the 
bille  of  compleynt  of  Sir  William  Stoner,  knyght. 

They  seyen  that  the  matier  of  the  seid  bille  is  matier  feaned  and  of 
noo  trouth,  and  sued  onely  to  put  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  to  vexacion 
and  charge.  And  he  saith  that  the  said  sir  William  hath  taken  ayenst 
the  seid  Thomas  and  John  an  accion  of  trespasse  and  a  Writte  of  forcible 

'  Not  now  preserved 
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entree  for  the  entre  into  the  same  landez  in  the  comen  place,  whiche  yet 
hangeth  vndiscussed.  And  the  seid  sir  William,  beyng  a  man  of  grete 
myght,  taketh  alle  the  meanes  he  can  to  vexe  and  trouble  the  seid  Thomas, 
he  beyng  a  powre  man  and  havyng  noon  other  substaunce  to  lyve  by 
but  the  seid  landes,  so  that  he  entendeth  therby  to  wery  the  same  Thomas 
and  to  cause  hym  to  leve  his  interesse  in  the  seid  landes.  How  be  it  for 
declaracion  of  trouth  and  answere  to  the  seid  bille  the  seid  Thomas 
and  John  sayen  that  afore  this  tyme  the  same  Thomas  sued  a  bille  afore 
the  kinges  highnesse  and  the  lordez  of  his  most  honorable  Counseill 
ayenst  the  seid  sir  William  for  the  seid  maner  and  landez,  to  the  which 
the  seid  sir  William  made  aunswer,  and  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  replied  ; 
and  after  they  were  at  issue  the  matier  was  directed  by  you  my  lord 
Chaunceler  and  other  lordez  of  the  kinges  moost  honorable  Counseill 
to  sir  Roger  Townesende  and  John  Vavasour,  ij  of  the  Kinges  Justices 
of  his  comen  place,  and  before  theym  the  euidences  of  bothe  parties  were 
shewed,  by  whiche  it  appeared  the  title  of  the  seid  Thomas  to  be  good 
to  the  seid  Maners  and  landez  as  by  the  Reporte  made  by  the  seid  Justices 
in  writing  of  their  owen  handes  redy  to  be  shewed  more  pleynly  it  appereth. 
And  ouer  that  the  seid  Thomas  and  John  Welles  sayen  that  one  sir 
Robert  Cheyny,  knyght,  and  other  were  and  yet  be  seased  of  the  maners  of 
Nusselyng  and  Beaufoos  with  thappurtenaunces  in  the  seid  bille  named 
in  their  demeanez  as. of  fee  to  thuse  and  behoof  of  the  seid  Thomas 
Dormer  and  of  his  heirez  :  and  so  seased  sufEred  oon  James  Markes  to 
occupy  the  same  Maners  with  their  appurtenaunces  at  their  wille,  paying 
therfore  the  Rent  therof  due,  the  whiche  the  same  James  promysed  for 
the  tyme  that  he  did  occupie  it  so  to  do,  and  afterwardes  for  the  Rent 
beyng  behynde  at  the  Fest  of  Thannunciacion  of  our  Lady  last  past  and 
next  after  the  seid  promyse  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  distreyned  in  the 
seid  Maner  of  Beaufoos,  at  the  whiche  tyme  the  seid  James,  than  ser- 
uaunte  to  the  seid  sir  William  Stoner,  accompanyed  with  many  of  the 
seruauntes  and  frendes  of  the  seid  sir  William  to  the  nombre  of  vij  score 
or  nere  theraboute,  defensibly  and  in  maner  of  Werre  arrayed,  by  the 
procuryng  and  steryng  of  the  same  sir  William  Stoner  and  his  frendez, 
riottously  by  them  assawted  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  and  not  onely 
toke  from  hym  the  seid  distresse  but  also  put  hym  in  grete  Joperdie 
of  his  lyfe  contrary  to  the  lawe  and  alle  good  reason.  And  the  seid  sir 
Robert  Cheyny  perceyvyng  this  vnlawfull  demeanyney  came  vnto  the 
seid  Maners,  and  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer,  John  Welles  and  other  in  the 
seid  bille  named  then  with  hym  in  peasible  wyse,  and  discharged  the  seid 
James  Markes  that  he  shuld  noo  lenger  ther  occupye  ;  at  whiche  tyme 
he  truly  contented  and  paid  for  alle  suche  stuff  as  by  hym  or  any  his 
seruauntes  ther  was  occupied  or  had.  And  for  that  the  seid  sir  Robert 
wolde  in  no  wise  but  that  alle  thinge  ther  then  spent  shuld  truly  be  payd 
fore,  he  sent  a  seruaunt  of  his  to  the  wyfe  of  the  seid  James  to  know 
wheder  she  were  paid  for  all  thing  there  at  that  tyme  spent.  And  she  sent 
hym  worde  by  his  seid  seruaunt  that  she  was  for  all  thing  contented  and 
paid.  Without  that  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Welles  and  other 
in  the  seid  bille  named  entred  with  force  and  riottousely  as  by  the  same 
is  allegged  :   and  without  that  they  toke,  spoyled  or  caried  awey  any  of 
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the  goodes  and  Catalles  in  the  seid  bille  sunnysed,  or  in  the  Cedule  to  the 
same  annexed,  other  than  snche  that  then  ther  was  spended,  the  which 
they  truly  contented  and  paid  fore  :  and  without  that  they  commaunded 
the  seid  James  to  avoide  his  possession,  otherwise  then  is  before  reherced, 
or  that  they  or  any  of  theym  had  any  such  wordez  that  yi  they  myght 
mete  the  seid  sir  William  Stoner  it  shoidd  cost  hym  his  lyfe  :  and  without 
that  the  seid  Thomas  Dormer  and  John  Welles  do  manasse  or  threte 
the  seid  James  Markes  in  maner  and  fourme  as  in  the  seid  bille  also  is 
surmytted.  Alle  whiche  matiers  they  be  redy  to  prove  as  this  Court  woU 
awarde,  and  prayen  to  be  dismyssed  out  therof  with  their  reasounable 
costes  and  damages  for  their  wrongefuU  vexacion  in  this  behalue. 

In  dorso  : 

Examinatus  per  Rophe  .  .  .  et  Sapcotes,  Thomas  Dormer,  iuratus, 
afl&rmat  istud  Responsum  suum  fore  verum  quatenus  personam 
suam  concernit :  quoad  numerum  personarum  presentium  infra- 
specificatarum,  &c.,  fatetur  quod  estimacione  sua  fuerunt  cum 
Domino  Roberto  Cheyney  homines  ad  numerum,  vt  credit,  xxx 
personarum  :  et  fatetur  quod  idem  dominus  Robertus  Cheyney, 
miles,  illuc  venit  ad  requisicionem  istius  examinati  ad  hunc  finem 
quod  defenderet  et  continuaret  possessionem  suam  infrascriptam. 

Johannes  Welles,  iuratus,  afl&rmat  istud  responsum  suum  fore 
verum  quatenus  concernit  personam  suam.  Et  fatetur  quod 
Robertus  Cheyney,  miles,  illuc  comitatus  xxx  personis  et  ulterius 
habentibus  gladios  et  scuta,  arcus  et  sagittas.  Et  quod  idem  miles 
sic  comitatus  illuc  venit  ad  commimicandum  amicabiliter  cum 
lacobo  Markes  de  et  super  possessione  infrascripta. 

Thes  been  the  proves  of  Syr  William  Stonor,  knyght  ayeinst  Thomas 
Dormer  vpon  the  title  of  the  Maner  of  Nusshelyng  and  the  lands  within 
the  Countie  of  Hampshire. 

First  to  prove  whether  that  a  Relesse  made  by  Peter  Marmyon  vnto 
Thomas  Hargrave  of  the  Manoir  of  Nusshelyng  and  the  landes  within  the 
Countie  of  Hampshire  was  made  by  duresse  of  imprisonment  and  with 
manasse  of  the  saide  Thomas  Hargrave  or  not.  And  whether  this  Peter 
Marmyon  was  seased  of  the  said  Manoir  the  tyme  of  a  Recouery  had 
ayeinst  him  of  the  said  Manoir  by  the  said  [William  Stonor,  Knyght]  * 
and  William  Berkeley,  Squyer. 

Item,  to  prove  the  said  first  Article  that  the  said  Relesse  was  made  by 
duresse  for  reson  [he  was  a  prisoner]  John  Erck,  husbandman  of  Nusshe- 
lyng of  thage  of  xlvj  yeres  and  more  saith  and  deposeth  vpon  a  boke  that 
he  was  at  Nusshelyng  aforsaid  the  Sonday  ^  seven  nyght  next  after 
Tewkesbury  Feld  in  the  xj  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  the  iiij*''>,  and  ther  he 
saw  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  that  was  late  come  from  the  Feld  called 
Tewkesbury,  as  he  said.  And  then  and  ther  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave 
required  the  said  John  Erck  and  diuerse  other  of  his  neighbours  that  were 

'  The  restoration  of  the  first  two  words  is  of  course  certain ;  the  third  is  probably 
'knyght'. 

»  8C.  12  May  1471.    The  battle  was  on  4  May. 
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present,  in  the  Kinges  name  that  they  shuld  goo  with  hym  into  the 
said  Manoir  of  Nusshelyng  to  take  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  as  a  false 
traytour  vnto  the  Kyng,  and  he  then  with  his  neighbors  went  with  the 
said  Thomas  Hargrave  into  the  place  of  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  then 
beyng  ther  in  the  said  Manoir.  And  when  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave 
saw  the  said  Peter,  he  drew  out  his  sword  and  toke  the  said  Peter  by  the 
Collar  and  strangeld  and  shooke  him  and  toke  him  and  ther  kept  him  all 
that  night  in  prison.  And  soo  forth  tyll  that  Tywesday  next  after  he  was  in 
his  kepyng  to  thentent,  as  it  was  proved  after,  that  the  said  Peter  Marmyon 
shuld  relesse  his  titles  of  the  said  Manoir  and  alle  his  landes  in  the  Countie 
of  Hampshire  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave.  Vpon  the  same  Tywesday 
next  after  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  caryed  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  to 
Winchester  to  make  the  said  Relesse,  and  soo  the  said  Peter  than  and  ther 
made  the  said  Relesse,  as  it  was  seyd,  unto  the  said  Thomas  foreuer  and 
sore  ayeinst  his  wille  and  oonly  for  force. 

Item,  Richard  Engrame  of  Nusshelyng  of  the  age  of  Ix  yeres  saith 
and  deposeth  vpon  a  boke  that  the  Sonday  and  yere  at  Nusshelyng 
aforsaid,  he  then  being  ther  at  that  tyme  the  tythyngeman  of  the  said 
lordship.  And  then  and  there  came  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  and 
required  him  in  the  said  Kynges  name  to  aide  him  to  take  an  Errant 
traytour  to  the  Kyng,  oon  Peter  Marmyon.  And  ther  at  his  request  the 
said  Richard  Engrame  Required  diuerse  other  persones  at  that  tyme 
in  the  Kinges  name  Walter  .  . .  Parker  and  other  to  goo  with  hym  and  the 
said  Thomas  Hargrave  unto  the  said  Manor  ...  of  the  said  Peter  Mar- 
myon. And  ther  they  founde  the  said  Peter  in  his  house,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Hargrave  toke  and  arested  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  as  a  traytour 
to  the  Kyng  and  putt  him  into  a  Chamber  as  a  prison  [and  kept  him] 
in  prison  all  that  night  to  thentent,  as  I  herd  say,  that  the  said  Peter 
Marmyon  shuld  Relesse  all  his  title  of  the  said  Manoir  of  Nusshelyng  to 
the  said  Thomas  Hargrave.  And  furthermore  he  saith  that  the  Tewsday 
next  after  the  said  Svnday  the  said  Richard  Engrame  saw  the  seruauntes 
of  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  cary  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  a  prisoner  to 
Wynchester  to  make  the  said  Relesse  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave.  And 
ther  as  alle  the  Country  said  made  Relesse  for  fear  of  his  lief. 

Item,  Robert  Kelyng,  yoman,  of  thage  of  Ix  yeres  and  more  saith  and 
deposeth  [on  a  boke]  that  on  Monday  seven  nyght  next  ^  after  the  Feld  of 
Tewkesbury  the  s.]^^  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  the  iiij*^  he  was  the  same 
Monday  at  Skydmore  at  that  tyme,  the  whiche  was  the  dwellyng  place 
of  oon  John  Hamond  at  that  tyme  being  Recorder  of  the  Cite  of  Wyn- 
chester and  that  as  he  was  in  communicacion  with  the  said  John  Hamond 
for  [diuerse]  variaunces  between  him  and  John  Ewyrby,  ther  at  that 
tyme  came  running  oon  Thomas  Gardyner  at  that  tyme  seruaunt  to  the 
said  Thomas  Hargrave  and  said  thies  wordes  at  that  tyme  to  the  said 
lohn  Hamond,  that  his  Maister  Hargrave  recommaunded  him  to  the  said 
John  Hamond  and  prayed  him  to  come  to  him  at  Nusshelyng  aforsaid 
in  haste  for  this  reason  [that  .  .  .]  Peter  Marmyon  [and  .  .  .  that  he]  was 
aferde  lest  he  shuld  kylle  him  or  that  the  seid  John  Hamond  [came] 

vnto he  shuld  [lose]  his  title  of  the  said  Manoir  :   and  therupon  the 
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said  John  Hamond  and  the  said  Kobert  [Kelyng  went  to  Nusshelyng,  and 
when]  they  came  into  the  place  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  was  syttyng 
upon  the  high  benche  of  the  halle  [with  his  sword]  drawen,  and  the  said 
Peter  Marmyon  was  tyed  aboute  the  nekk  with  a  dogges  cheyne.  .  .  . 
And  then  and  ther  in  the  said  halle  afore  vj  of  the  Clokke  in  the  mornyng 
the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  said  vmto  the  said  John  Hamonde  and  the 
said  Robert  Kelyng  :  Here  is  this  Peter  Marmyon,  the  mooste  [high] 
traytour  [unto  the]  Kyng  hath  not  oonly  in  his  persone  but  of  his  falce 
and  subtill  ymagynacion  .  .  .  ageynst  the  Kynges  .  .  .  theef  that  hath 
robbed  me  of  my  goodes,  and  were  not  for  feare  of  God  he  wold  [stryke 
off]  his  hed.  .  .  .  And  therunto  said  the  said  John  Hamond  that  it  was 
ageynst  the  lawe.  And  then  the  [said  Peter  Marmyon]  promysed  hym  to 
make  a  Relesse  of  all  the  Right  that  he  had  [in  the  said  Manoir  and  the 
landes  in]  the  Counte  of  Jlampshire,  or  elles  he  shuld  not  have  lyved  now. 

[Wherupon]  the then  the  said  Hargrave  toke  his  sword  in  his 

hand,  and  said  to  the  said  Marmyon  these  wordes. .  .  .  Wilt  thou  make  the 
Relesse  ?  Then  the  said  Marmyon  syttyng  tyed  as  it  is  aboue  conteyned 
. . .  [said]  I  wille  [so  do]  and  therupon  the  said  Hargrave  commaunded  his 
servant  Thomas  Gardyner  to  [fetch]  a  boke  out  of  ,  .  .  And  the  said 
Gardyner  servaunt  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  toke  out  of  the  ...  to 
the  said  Peter  Marmyon  :  Thou  shalt  swere  vpon  this  boke  that  thou 
shalt  make  Relesse  of  the  Manoir  of  Nusshelynge  with  other  landes  to  me 
and  to  myn  heires  from  the  and  thyn  heires  and  this  sealed  with  the  scale 
of  Winchester.  And  vnder  the  seal  of  the  Mayor  was  sealed  [the  Relesse. 
And  the  said  Peter  Marmyon]  leyed  his  hand  vpon  the  boke  and  kyssed 

the  boke.    And ^  as  Recorder  of  the  Cite  of  Winchester  to 

[refuse  bail]^  and  he  to  come  with  me  to  Wynchester  before  you  and  ther  he 
to  knowlegge  the  Relesse,  and  ther  the  said  Relesse  to  be  made  accordyng 
to  his  othe,  as  he  hath  made  before.  And  seid  ouer  these  wordes  at  this 
tyme  :  if  I  wist  that  this  traytor  wold  not  this  doo  I  shuld  appeche  him 
of  high  treason  to  the  Kyng  and  forthwith  hym  with  myn  owne  handis 
in  that  quarell  and  to  [sic]  kille  him  as  a  false  traytor  to  the  Kyng. 
And  on  Wednesday  next  after  the  said  Monday  at  Wynchester  the  said 
John  Hamond  said  to  the  said  Robert  Kelynge  that  the  said  Thomas 
Hargrave  brought  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  to  Wynchester  as  a  prisoner 
before  the  said  John  Hamond  and  other,  with  a  Relesse  in  his  name  of 
the  said  Manoir  and  landes  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  and  to  his  heires 
made,  and  ther  knowlegeyd  the  Said  Relesse  before  theym  for  fere  of 
deth  to  be  his  dede.  And  over  that  the  said  Robert  Kelyng  said  and 
deposeth  that  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  toke  alle  the  goodes  and  Catalles 
of  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  to  his  ovne  vse  :  and  neuer  the  said  Thomas 
Hargrave  toke  to  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  any  peny  or  half  peny  for  the 
said  Relesse.    And  alle  this  is  true,  &c.,  as  I  shall  aunswere  before  God. 

Item,  John  Newman  of  thage  of  Ix  yeres  seith  and  deposeth  vpon 
a  boke  that  he  was  at  Nusshelyng  the  said  Monday  the  yere  aforsaid, 

*  The  first  membrane  ends  here  ;  the  latter  half  of  the  bottom  line  is  quite  illegible, 
the  missing  words  must  include  something  like  'then  Thomas  Hargrave  said  to 
John  Hamond  you'. 

»  These  words  are  very  doubtful  and  are  therefore  bracketed. 
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and  ther  I  saw  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  vnder  the  keping  of  the  said 
Thomas  Hargrave  :  and  were  commyng  from  the  paroche  Church  fro 
masse  abowt  x  of  the  Clokke.  The  said  Thomas  Hargrave  without  the 
Churchyard  as  they  were  comen  from  the  Churche  turned  agayne  and  seid 
to  the  said  Peter  Marmyon,  and  drew  out  part  of  his  sworde,  saying  :  '  Yf 
thou  kepe  not  this  promyse  which  thou  hast  made  with  me  before  John 
Hamond  and  Robert  Kelynge  I  will  stryke  of  thy  hed  '  :  and  than  he  said 
for  fere  of  his  lief,  '  I  wil  doo  as  you  wil  haue  me  to  doo  in  this  thynge  ', 
and  knelyng  downe  vpon  his  knees  and  held  vp  his  handes  quakyng  for 
fere  of  lesyng  of  his  lief.  And,  as  I  herd  sone  afterwardes,  the  promesse 
that  the  said  Marmyon  had  made  to  the  said  Hargrave  before  the  said 
John  Hamond  and  Robert  Kelynge  was  of  a  Relesse  of  the  Manor  of 
Nusshelyng  and  other  landes  with  in  the  Countie  of  Southampton  that 
he  shuld  make  to  the  said  Hargrave. 

Item,  John  Raye  of  thage  of  Ixvj  yere  dwellyng  at  Nusshelyng  seith 
and  deposeth  that  the  Sonday  sevyn  night  after  Tewkesbury  Feld,  the 
xjth  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  the  iiij*^,  at  Nusshelyng  af  or  said  he  saw 
whan  oon  Thomas  Hargrave  went  and  entred  vpon  oon  Piers  Marmyons 
place  of  Nusshelyng  and  ther  the  said  Piers  fled  from  the  said  Hargrave 
and  mett  the  said  John  Raye  and  besought  hym  to  brynge  hym  to  the 
Seyntuary  of  Beauley  :  and  I  shuld  haue  of  him  xx  markes  for  saluacion 
of  his  lief.  And  thervpon  came  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  Rennyng  with 
his  man,  and  ther  toke  the  said  Peter  Marmyon  and  brought  him  into  the 
place  of  Nusshelyng  :  and  as  I  herd  say  tyed  him  with  a  cheyne  about  the 
nekk  to  thentent  that  he  shuld  Relesse  the  said  Manor  of  Nusshelyng 
with  other  landes  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave.  And  as  I  herd  after- 
wardes that  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  caryed  the  said  Peter  Marmyon 
to  Wynchester,  and  ther  for  fere  of  deth  made  the  same  Relesse. 

Item,  Edmund  Carter  of  Mylbroke,  of  thage  of  Ix  yeres  and  moo,  saith 
and  deposeth  vpon  a  boke  that  the  Saterday  ^  next  after  Tewkesbury 
Feld  in  the  x^jti  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  the  iiijt^  that  oon  Thomas  Blak 
and  William  Cowelle  at  that  tyme  seruauntes  to  Thomas  Hargrave  came 
to  Nusshelyng  aforsaid  by  the  commaundment  of  the  said  Thomas 
Hargrave  to  thentent  that  they  should  haue  slayne  Piers  Marmyon  then 
being  at  Nusshelyng  aforsaid  in  his  owne  Manoir  :  and  when  they  came 
thider  they  bade  the  said  Piers  Marmyon  to  avoyde  that  place  for  their 
Maister  was  comyng,  and  bade  hym  deliuer  to  theym  all  thevidence 
therto  belonging.  And  thervpon  the  said  Piers  Marmyon  gave  theym 
fayre  wordes.  And  therupon  they  departed  out  of  the  said  house.  And 
then  and  ther  the  said  Thomas  Blake  shewed  vnto  me  that  yf  Peter 
Marmyon  had  not  geven  hym  and  his  ffelow  fayre  wordes  at  theyr 
commyng,  they  had  slayne  hym,  ffor  that  was  their  Maisters  commaund- 
ment soo  for  to  doo.  And  for  theyr  laboure  they  shuld  haue  of  the  said 
Hargrave  theyr  Maister  xiijs.  \\r\d.  And  said  ouer  this  :  '  I  feere  myself 
how  he  wol  take  me  whan  he  commeth  to  morrow,  in  his  favour,  by 
cause  we  haue  not  fulfilled  his  commaundement.'  And  in  the  mornyng 
after  I  saw  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave  whan  he  came  to  Nusshelyng  and 
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herd  how  his  seniauntea  had  not  doon  his  commaundment,  he  putt  the 
said  Thomas  Blake  out  of  his  place  and  vii  acres  of  land  in  Wynston, 
the  whiche  the  said  Hargrave  had  geuen  hym  during  his  lief,  and  toke  his 
goodes  and  put  him  from  his  seruice.  And  the  Tywysday  than  next  after 
I  came  to  the  said  Manoir  of  Nusshelyng  at  afternoon,  and  ther  I  found 
con  Piers  Wellys,  the  whiche  was  bailief  of  the  said  Manoir  to  the  said 
Peter  Marmyon.  And  than  and  ther  he  told  me  that  Thomas  Hargrave 
was  Rydden  to  Wynchester  the  ftorenoon,  and  caryed  with  him  Piers 
Marmyon  to  thentent  that  the  said  Piers  Marmyon  shuld  make  him 
a  Kelesse  of  alle  the  Right  that  he  had  in  the  said  Manoir  and  other  landes 
and  tenementes  in  the  Countie  of  South.  And  yf  he  wold  not  make  the 
said  Relesse  to  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave,  the  said  Thomas  Hargrave 
wold  brynge  him  before  the  Kyng.  And  afterwardes  I  herd  diuerse  men 
sey  that  the  said  Marmyon  by  compulsion  of  the  said  Hargrave  at  Wyn- 
chester had  made  a  Relesse  of  the  said  Manoir  and  other  landes  and 
tenementes  in  the  Countie  of  South,  to  the  said  Hargrave.  And  this 
I  know,  ffor  it  was  the  comen  spekyng  in  alle  the  Countre. 

Thes  ben  tharticles  to  be  proved  by  Syr  William  Stonor,  knyght, 
against  Thomas  Dormer  and  his  wyf,  and  John  Welles  and  his  wyf,  for 
the  title  of  the  Manoir  of  Nusshelyng  with  other  landes  and  tenementes 
in  the  Counte  of  Hampshire. 

First  to  prove  whether  euer  Peter  Marmyon  sold  the  land  or  Manor 
of  Nusshelyng  with  other  his  landes  in  Hampshire  to  the  said  Syr  William 
Stoner  or  noo.  And  also  to  prove  whether  Syr  William  paied  eny  money 
for  thies  landes  or  noo.  And  also  to  prove  whether  Piers  Marmyon  made 
this  Relesse  enrolled  in  the  Cite  of  Wynchester  by  duresse  of  emprison 
ment,  ye  or  nay. 

In  primis,  Christofer  Holand  of  Tame  in  the  countie  of  Oxfordshire,  of 
thage  of  Ixj  yeres  and  more,  sworne  vpon  a  boke  and  saith  by  his  othe 
that :  I  saw  Syr  William  Stoner,  knight,  and  Piers  Marmyon  with 
Thabbot  of  Thame  called  Austyn,  Maister  John  Allerton,  the  vicar  of 
Tame,  Walter  Elmesse,  oon  of  the  Justices  of  peas  et  quorum  in  the  seid 
countie,  and  oon  William  Lentall,  with  many  and  diuerse  moo  of  my 
Neighbours  in  the  Inne  called  the  Corone  in  Tettysworth  about  Midsomer 
in  the  xxj  yere  of  the  Regne  of  King  Edward  the  iiijt^.  And  then  and 
ther  I  herd  and  saw  an  evidence  of  Covenauntes  that  were  made  betAidx 
the  said  Syr  William  Stoner  of  that  oon  partie  and  the  said  .  .  } 


The  Cxdtivation  of  Closes  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  advocates  of  inclosure  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  maintained  that  the  resultant  closes  eliminated  the 
faJlow  field  ^  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  system  of  allowing 
a  percentage  of  the  arable  to  remain  idle  annually  was  no  longer 
necessary  in  view  of  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Farm- 
ing in  severalty  to  these  writers  was  evidence  of  a  higher  agricul- 

*  See  above,  p.  423.  *  Conner,  Common  Land  and  Inelosures,  p.  311. 
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tural  technique  than  champion  farming.  There  were,  however,, 
considerable  areas  which  were  uninfluenced  by  such  inclosures 
as  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  not  enclosed 
by  act  in  the  following  century.  Much  of  the  arable  in  these  areas 
was  cultivated  in  closes  prior  to  1650.  Now  in  these  regions  of 
old  inclosure  were  artificial  means  taken  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  ;  in  other  words,  was  the  fallow  dispensed  with  as 
in  the  open  field  townships  which  were  enclosed  later  ?  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  there  is  evidence  from  Kent  that 
portions  of  an  estate  were  under  annual  cultivation,^  but  such 
advanced  methods  can  only  have  been  rendered  possible  through 
the  methodical  manuring  of  the  land  as  in  the  Scotch  '  infields  ' 
of  the  eighteenth  century.^  Exceptional  examples  like  these, 
though  they  cannot  be  disregarded,  must  not  be  viewed  as 
representative  of  medieval  Kentish  practice  ;  moreover,  some 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  progress  or  importance  of  inclosures 
within  the  county  at  that  date. 

This  difficulty  is,  however,  removed  with  regard  to  certain 
Hertfordshire  parishes  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  parcels 
comprising  the  farms  being  set  out  in  extenso  in  the  leases 
which  have  survived.  In  1 660  the  coheirs  of  William  Cox,  '  late 
of  Porters  in  the  parish  of  Shenley  ',  a  village  some  four  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  St.  Albans,  leased  to  George  Sibley  a  yeoman 
of  the  same  parish,  for  twelve  years  '  all  that  messuage  or  farm 
called  Porters  Lodge  '  with  the  appurtenances,  consisting  of 
eighteen  closes  containing  134  acres,  of  which  9  acres  are  meadow, 
21  acres  pasture,  95  acres  arable,  and  9  acres  the  nature  of  which 
is  unspecified.^  As  roots  and  artificial  grasses  had  not  yet  been 
introduced,  the  disposal  of  the  farm  manure  was  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  lessee.    The  tenant  covenants  that 

he  will  lay  on  spend  and  in  husbandly  manner  bestow  in  and  upon  the 
demised  premises  all  the  soyle  muck  dung  straw  and  stover  which  during 
the  said  term  shall  be  raised  in  or  upon  the  demised  premises  .  .  .  and  shall 
carry  noe  muck  dung  corn  in  straw  or  straw  of  or  from  the  premises.* 

The  conditions  then  follow  that 

he  shall  not  crosse  cropp  or  double  cropp  any  part  of  the  premises  hereby 
demised  and  will  observe  and  keepe  the  ordinary  usuall  and  accustomed 
seasons  and  manners  of  plowing  the  same  so  that  the  premises  which 
may  be  plowed  and  sowed  shalbee  sowed  but  twice  in  every  three  years, 
but  noe  more  or  otherwise. 

'  H.  L.  Gray,  English  Field  Si/stems,  p.  302. 

*  The  '  infield  '  was  but  a  restricted  portion  of  the  farm's  arable,  and  its  intensive 
cultivation  was  sharply  opposed  to  the  primitive  routine  applied  to  the  '  outfield  '. 

*  Englefield  Papers,  E.  59,  University  College,  Reading.     The  rent  for  the  first 
year  was  £37,  for  the  next  ten  years  £74  per  annum,  and  for  the  last  year  £111. 

*  One  Richard  Hunte  of  Shenley  agrees  to  similar  stipulations  in  1607  :  Englefield 
Papers,  E.  57. 
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Furthermore  George  Sibley  is  '  to  leave  well  and  husbandlike 
fallow  '  in  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  three  closes  which  are 
specified,  their  area  being  25  acres.  By  an  indenture  made 
1662,  Richard  Warren,  a  husbandman  of  the  same  village, 
leases  a  farm  and  appurtenances  containing  by  estimation  80 
acres,  for  twelve  years,  the  annual  rent  being  £60.^  The  land 
is  apportioned  among  closes,  though  their  number  is  not  given, 
but  the  hedges  around  these  closes  are  not  to  be  repaired  except 
*  when  the  closes  whereunto  such  hedges  doe  belong  are  so  wen 
with  wheate  and  rye  '.  The  information  afforded  by  this  lease 
supplements  that  noted  above.  It  is,  for  example,  of  value  to 
learn  that  compost  had  to  be  bestowed  upon  grass  land  in  the 
proportion  of  two  loads  of  dung  for  one  load  of  hay  carted,  but 
the  indenture  assumes  more  than  usual  interest  when  it  recites 
the  rotation  of  crops  to  be  employed. 

The  tenant  shall  not  cross  cropp  the  above  demised  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  but  shall  and  will  keepe  the  ordinary  and  usuall  seasons  of  tilladge 
thereof  duely  and  orderly  according  to  the  course  of  good  husbandry 
and  the  custome  of  the  cuntry  wherein  the  premises  doe  lye,  that  is  to 
saye,  the  first  yeare  for  fallowe,  the  second  year  for  wheat  rye  or  barley, 
and  the  third  yeare  for  lent  come. 

Finally,  a  lease  bearing  date  1637  in  respect  of  a  messuage  called 
Naskett  in  the  parish  of  Watford,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Shenley,  gives  the  information  that  the  tenant  '  during  the  last 
seaven  yeares  of  the  said  term  permitt  and  suffer  the  full  thirde 
parte  of  all  the  arrable  lande  used  in  tillage  hereby  demised  to 
lye  fresh  and  fallowe  '.^ 

This  evidence,  therefore,  suggests  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
enclosed  farms  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  fallows 
were  still  used  to  give  a  period  of  relief  to  the  land,  and  that  the 
yearly  proportion  of  fallow  was  one-third  the  arable  acreage  of 
the  farm.  That  is,  the  principles  underlying  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  an  area  which  seems  to  be  reduced  to  severalty  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  governing  agrarian  arrangements 
in  an  open-field  village  of  the  three-field  type.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  at  least,  indications  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  methods  employed  on  a  compact  farm  could  hardly 
have  been  markedly  superior  to  those  which  governed  the 
administration  of  a  scattered  holding.  The  independence  of  the 
farmer  holding  solely  or  largely  in  closes  was  not  so  complete 
in  practice  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  :  the  *  custome  of  the 
cuntry  '  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Tradition  is  almost 
as  binding  in  regions  of  old  inclosure  as  in  an  open-field  village. 

S.  A.  Peyton. 

>  Englefield  Papers,  £.  60.  Ibid.  72/A. 
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Histoire  de  VAntiquite.   I.  Javan  {jusqu'en  480).    Par  Eugene  Cavaignac. 
(Paris  :  Boccardi,  1917.) 

This  is  an  account  in  summary  form  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world 
of  the  Near  East,  including  Greece,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Persian 
war.  M.  Cavaignac  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  write  at  first  hand  on 
the  subjects  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  ;  he  must  be  indebted  for  his 
facts  to  others.  On  the  whole  he  has  got  them  down  correctly  enough  : 
we  only  notice  one  bad  mistake  :  on  p.  101  the  Israelites  are  said  to 
appear  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  as  ' Isirailou  dans  les  tablettes  de  Tell 
el-Amarna  '.  We  wish  they  did  ;  the  question  of  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  in  Palestine  would  then  be  settled  nemine  contradicente.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  tribe  called  Khabiri  appear  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets 
as  wandering  brigands  in  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  are 
probably  (but  not  absolutely  certainly)  to  be  identified  with  the  'Ibrim 
or  Hebrews.  The  '  Isirailu  '  of  whom  M,.  Cavaignac  is  thinking  appear 
two  centuries  later  in  the  Victory-hymn  of  King  Meneptah  :  he  invaded 
Palestine,  and  according  to  his  own  account  so  schooled  its  peoples 
that  '  Israel  [Isirailu]  had  no  seed  ;  Syria  became  as  the  widows  of 
Egypt '.  That  this  is  a  mention  of  Israel  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt. 
On  the  subject  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  M.  Cavaignac  avoids  generally 
mistakes,  and  also  avoids  controversy.  If  one  presents  the  learned  and 
interested  world  with  a  new  account  of  ancient  history,  one  is  at  least 
expected  to  provide  a  novel  and  suggestive  presentment,  and  if  possible 
to  contribute  new  facts  to  knowledge  or  new  theories  for  discussion. 
M.  Cavaignac  does  neither.  He  provides  neither  notes  nor  references  ; 
this  is,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  due  to  the  war,  which  has  compelled  him 
to  modify  the  form  of  his  work  and  omit  all  reference  to  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  in  justification  of  his  personal  views.  So  far  as  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  are  concerned,  the  latter  seems  hardly  necessary,  as  he  does 
not  seem  to  give  us  any  new  views  of  his  own.  He  writes  a  pedestrian 
account,  in  a  smoothly  flowing,  uninspired  style,  of  what  is  already  known 
and  generally  agreed  upon. 

It  is  happily  somewhat  otherwise  when  Greece — Javan  proper — is  dealt 
with.  Here  M.  Cavaignac  is  no  longer  skating  on  thin  ice,  and  his  book 
here  shows  evidence  of  original  work  and  knowledge,  though  it  still  goes 
on  in  the  same  level  style,  unrelieved  by  pregnant  phrase,  acute  generaliza- 
tion, or  striking  illustration.  About  prehistoric  Greece  he  has  nothing 
new  to  say  :  the  Vaphio  cups,  though  found  in  Lakonia,  do  not  of  them- 
selves   argue    an    '  agglomeration    florissante '    in  Lakonia  '  a  I'epoque 
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minoenne'  (p.  112),  as  they  are  most  probably  importations  from  Crete. 
About  renascent  Greece  he  writes  much  that  is  illuminating  on  minor 
points,  and  summarizes  the  development  of  Hellenic  culture  and  art  in  an 
adequate  manner.  This  is  naturally  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book.  And  its  most  valuable  chapter  is  that  towards  the  end  (chap,  vii), 
*  La  richesse  privee  ',  in  which  he  sketches  the  economic  conditions  of 
Greece  in  the  period  immediately  before  the  Persian  wars.  In  this  subject 
M.  Cavaignac  is  evidently  specially  interested.  The  whole  book  is  then 
a  sketch,  incompletely  carried  out  owing  to  the  war,  admirable  in  intention, 
but  suffering  from  an  uninteresting  style  and  certain  obvious  disadvantages 
in  dealing  with  matters  outside  Greece.  H.  R.  Hall. 

Ricerche  sulla  Storia  e  sid  Diritto  romano,  pubblicate  da  Ettore  Pais  e  da 
F.  Stella  Maranca.  I.  Dalle  guerre  puniche  a  Cesare  Augusto.  Di 
Ettore  Pais.  2  vols.  II.  Processi  politici  e  rdazioni  internaziorKdi. 
Di  Emanuele  Ciaceri.    (Rome  :  Nardecchia,  1918.) 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  veteran 
scholar  whose  works  demand  an  ever-increasing  space  on  the  shelves  of 
our  historical  libraries.  We  are  still  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  the  Storia  critica  di  Roma  ;  but  the  year  which  saw  the 
publication  of  the  third  of  the  Ricerche  which  form  a  supplement  to  that 
work  also  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  new  series  of  studies,  of  which 
three  volumes  are  now  before  us.  For  two  of  these  Signor  Pais  is  himself 
responsible.  They  contain  a  number  of  essays  on  a  considerable  variety 
of  subjects — biographical  studies  of  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  and  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  a  series  of  papers  connected  with  the  ethnology  and  Romanization 
of  north  Italy  (which  contain  valuable  collections  of  material),  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Latin  Law  of  Heraclea  (the  so-called  *  Lex  lulia  Municipalis  '), 
and  so  forth.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  is  an  essay  on  the  important 
inscription  discovered  in  1908^  which  records  the  grant  of  civitas  (and  various 
military  decorations)  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  a  troop  of  Spanish  horse  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Asculum  on  18  November,  90  b.  c.  Signor  Pais  goes  carefully 
through  the  long  list  of  names  of  those  who  formed  Pompeius's  *  consilium ', 
amongst  whom  we  find  his  son,  the  great  Pompey,  L.  Gellius,  the  consul  of 
72  B.C.,  L.  Sergius,  probably  to  be  identified  with  Catiline,  and  others 
who  may  be  identified,  with  varying  degrees  of  probability,  with  secondary 
historical  characters.  He  shows  that,  as  we  should  naturally  expect, 
Pompeius's  staff  was  largely  recruited  from  Picenum  and  central  Italy. 
It  is  abo  noteworthy  that  several  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  joined 
Sertorius  in  Spain  were  at  this  time  serving  under  Pompeius.  But  a  more 
interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  statement  of  the  tablet  that  Pompeius 
Strabo  enfranchised  the  '  turma  SaUiiitana  e  lege  lulia  '.  Of  course  it  is 
easy  to  admit  that  the  '  lex  lulia  '  may  have  contained  a  clause  (hitherto 
unknown  to  us)  similar  to  the  provision  of  the  '  Lex  Gellia  Cornelia  '  of 
72  B.  c.  (one  of  the  proposers  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  named  in  the 
document  before  us),  '  ut  cives  Romani  sint  ii  quos  Cn.  Pompeius  de 
consilii  sententia  singillatim  civitate  donaverit '  (Cic.  Balb.  8.  19) ;  but  the 

>  This  inscription  is  now  to  be  found  in  Dessau's  last  volume  (no. 
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grant  made  by  the  elder  Pompey  seems  to  go  a  good  deal  further  than  this; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  follow  Signor  Pais  in  thinking  that  the  commander 
stretched  his  prerogative  and  acted  '  per  ambitionem  et  ultra  praescriptum  ' 
in  thus  enfranchising  wholesale  extra-Italian  '  socii '.  But  we  cannot  follow 
him  in  thinking  that  this  shows  that  the  '  dediticii '  of  a  well-known  frag- 
ment of  Granius  Licinianus  (p.  21,  ed.  Flemisch)  likewise  belonged  to '  exterae 
gentes  '.  The  reader  will  naturally  turn  to  the  essay  on  the  '  Lex  lulia 
Municipalis  ',  but  he  will  not  find  it  very  satisfying.  Signor  Pais  inclines  to 
the  view  that  this  enactment  was  a '  lex  satura ',  but  a  large  part  of  the  article 
is  devoted,  not  to  an  examination  of  the  inscription  itself,  but  to  a  survey 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  intended  to  show  (what  scarcely  needed  to  be 
proved)  that  neither  Caesar  nor  any  other  statesman  of  the  time  was  carefvd 
to  observe  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Roman  constitution.  He  does  not 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  difficult  questions  which  have  been  threshed 
out  in  recent  discussions  of  the  law  (or  laws,  or  excerpts  from  laws)  by 
Professors  Reid  and  Elmore  and  Dr.  Hardy,  to  mention  only  English 
scholars. 

The  second  work  in  the  series,  by  Signor  E.  Ciaceri,  covers  a  wider 
period  and  ranges  from  the  relations  of  the  Roman  republic  with  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty  to  the  Pisonian  conspiracy  under  Nero.  The  essays  are 
well  furnished  with  documents,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  tradition 
are  lucidly  presented  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  author  establishes 
much  that  is  important  in  the  shape  of  new  results.  The  much-discussed 
trial  of  Rabirius  in  63  B.  c.  is  treated  at  considerable  length.  Signor  Ciaceri's 
criticisms  of  other  historians  are  often  acute  and  well  founded ;  but  he  does 
not  explain  (as  Dr.  Hardy  has  done)  the  precise  attitude  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  as  revealed  by  the  prosecution,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Senatus 
consult um  ultimum  ',  the  careful  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  which  by 
Plaumann  he  does  not  seem  to  know.  He  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Metellus  Celer,  whom  he  doubtless  correctly  states  to  have  been  '  praetor 
urbanus ' — others  have  held  that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  held  that  office  in 
63  B.  c. — must  have  had  an  understanding  with  Caesar  when  he  brought 
the  proceedings  in  the  '  comitia '  to  a  close  by  striking  the  red  flag ;  but  it 
is  very  hard  to  see  how  this  should  have  led  to  the  misunderstanding 
with  Cicero  which  is  implied  in  the  words  *  reconciliata  gratia  '  written  by 
the  latter  early  in  62  b.  c.  In  the  essays  on  the  Catilinarian  and  Pisonian 
conspiracies  we  cannot  find  much  that  is  original.  The  fact  that  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  exile  used  much  milder  language  about  Catiline  and 
his  associates  than  he  had  done  in  63  b.  c.  has  of  course  been  duly  noted 
by  others  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  later  incident  does  not  carry  us  far 
beyond  Tacitus  ;  the  connexion  of  Epicharis  with  Annaeus  Mela  (recorded 
by  Polyaenus)  was  given  its  due  weight  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his  Princi'pate 
of  Nero.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Signor  Ciaceri,  in  an  essay  on  the  sources 
of  Tacitus,  very  properly  rejects  the  ' Einquellenprinzip '  of  Nissen ;  and  his 
suggestion  that,  in  relating  the  story  of  the  slave  wars  in  Sicily,  Diodorus, 
besides  copying  Posidonius,  had  a  second  source  before  him,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  although  Diodorus's  methods  were  very  different  from  those 
of  Tacitus.  H.  Stuaet  Jones. 
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Passiones  Vitaeque  Sandorum  Aevi  Merovingici  {Script.  Rerum  Mero- 
vingicarum,  torn,  vii,  pars  1).  Edited  by  B.  Krusch  and  W.  Levison. 
(Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.    Hanover  :  Hahn,  1919.) 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  after  six  years  we  welcome  a  new  instalment 
of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae,  and  perhaps  more  especially  since  it  con- 
tinues the  valuable  edition  of  the  lives  of  Merovingian  saints  which  is 
throwing  so  much  light  on  some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  history.  Of  the 
texts  here  published  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  new  is  the  worthless 
second  life  of  Germanus  of  Paris,  but  the  uninterpolated  life  of  Germanus 
of  Auxerre  by  Constantius  now  appears  for  the  first  time  since  the  edition 
of  Mombritius  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  lives  of  Lupus  and  Afra, 
and  part  of  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  Agaune,  which  appeared  in  earlier 
numbers,  are  now  re-edited  from  better  texts.  The  only  absolutely 
contemporary  life  is  the  very  disappointing  one  of  Germanus  of  Paris 
by  Fortunatus,  which,  though  it  contains  important  obiter  dicta  as  to  the 
kings  and  bishops  of  the  time,  is  in  substance  nothing  but  a  string  of 
miracles  ;  but  those  of  Eucherius  of  Orleans  and  Germanus  of  Auxerre 
were  written  little  after  the  time  of  the  saints,  Alcuin's  life  of  Willibrord 
is  a  genuine  historical  document,  which,  if  we  had  not  better  information 
in  Bede,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest,  and  the  lives  of 
Leutfred,  Pardulf,  and  Rigobert,  though  of  late  date,  are  based  upon 
genuine  information.  The  others,  which  range  from  the  life  of  the  well- 
known  Bishop  Lupus  of  Troyes  to  those  of  such  shadowy  persons 
as  Afra  and  Gamalbert,  are  historically  almost  valueless,  and  in  the  cases 
of  Afra  and  Gamalbert  one  cannot  but  ask,  as  in  similar  instances  in 
earlier  numbers,^  if  they  are  really  '  Monumenta  Historica  ',  and  if  the 
time  of  the  editors  and  the  money  of  the  society  would  not  have  been 
better  spent  upon  other  work.  The  editors  are  as  downright  and  thorough- 
going in  their  exposure  of  time-honoured  fiction  as  in  the  previously 
published  lives,  and  attempts  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  lives 
which  they  condemn  meet  with  short  shrift.  Dr.  Krusch  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  hard  upon  the  wretched  biographers.  '  Falsarius  '  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  correct  word  to  apply  to  a  man  who  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  contemporary,  and  perhaps  even  confesses  that  he  has  no  written 
sources  of  information.  When  a  saint  was  honoured  in  some  church 
or  monastery,  an  oflBcial  account  of  him  was  needed  ;  and,  if  nothing  was 
known,  what  could  the  poor  author  do  except  concoct  a  life  from  stock 
miracles  and  incidents  from  lives  of  other  saints  ?  Some  documents, 
indeed,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  Agaune,  are  written  to  maintain 
privileges  claimed  by  a  monastery,  and  others,  as  the  life  of  Lupus, 
include  matter  which  is  apparently  connected  with  claims  to  property  ; 
but  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  most  of  the  concocted  lives  are  written 
for  devotional  purposes  only  and  contain  nothing  worse  than  pious 
fiction.  Constantius  and  Alcuin  also  insert  much  matter  of  this  kind  ; 
and,  as  they  had  the  material  for  writing  a  life  without  it,  they  are  more 
blameworthy  than  the  concoctors  of  these  imaginary  lives.  I  do  not 
add   Fortunatus,   since   the  miracles   ascribed   to   Germanus   of   Paris 

^  Ante,  xxix.  341. 
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are  of  another  kind  and  seem  to  be  perverted  accounts  of  actual 
incidents. 

The  strings  of  miracles  make  the  lives  tedious  reading  ;  and  in  the 
life  of  Leutfred  Dr.  Levison  has  boldly  cut  the  knot  by  omitting  many  of 
them.  As  a  reviewer  who  has  to  read  the  texts  I  cannot  regret  this  ; 
but  it  is  a  good  general  principle  that  an  editor  of  a  text  should  publish 
the  whole  of  it,  since,  though  parts  of  it  may  be  of  no  value  to  those  for 
whom  he  is  specially  writing,  they 'may  interest  inquirers  in  another  field. 
In  the  case  of  miracles  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how  the  same  stories  are 
found  in  the  most  unlikely  places  ;  the  story  of  Leutfred  and  the  flies 
(p.  15),  for  instance,  reminds  us  (though  Dr.  Levison  does  not  note  it) 
of  a  well-known  story  in  the  Acts  of  John  (ed.  Zahn,  p.  225),  and  the  story 
of  Pardulf's  escape  from  the  Arabs  (p.  33)  closely  resembles  a  story  which 
John  of  Ephesus  tells  of  his  master  Maro  the  Stylite  {De  Beat.  Orient.,  ch.  4). 
As  regards  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  expression  '  aevum  Merovingicum  ' 
is  apparently  treated  as  including  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  ;  but, 
since  this  widening  gives  us  the  gem  of  the  number,  the  life  of  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  we  cannot  complain  of  it. 

The  work  of  the  editors  is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  from 
me,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  introductions  and  notes  are, 
as  in  previous  numbers,  a  monument  of  industry  and  learning,  while  all 
who  know  the  fearful  Latin  in  which  the  lives  are  written  will  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  text  out  of  the  huge  mass  of  manuscripts, 
almost  all  of  which  have  been  collated  by  the  editors  or  by  other  scholars 
for  them.  Of  the  biographers  only  Alcuin  (who  lived  under  the  Caroline 
revival  and,  being  an  Englishman,  knew  it  merely  as  an  acquired  literary 
language)  writes  tolerable  Latin  ;  even  Fortunatus,  who  seems  from  his 
verses  to  have  had  a  classical  training,  writes  as  barbarously  as  the  others ; 
and,  as  we  find  a  similar  inconsistency  in  Paul  the  Deacon,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  writers  did  not  write  badly  from  mere  illiteracy,  but 
conformed  to  the  prose  style  of  the  time.  If  so,  a  careful  study  of  the 
literature  might  reveal  rules  of  accidence  and  syntax  hitherto  unknown, 
and  thus  make  it  easier  to  restore  the  texts,  and  enable  us  to  understand 
passages  which  are  now  unintelligible  or  misunderstood  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  gain  would  be  worth  the  time  and  labour.  Meanwhile  the  editors' 
notes  on  obscure  passages,  and  the  parts  of  the  introductions  which  deal 
with  the  language,  are  most  illuminating,  though  we  cannot  expect  even 
them  to  make  everything  clear.  Thus  we  get  no  light  upon '  se  lacrimare 
profusae  '  (387.  15),  which  is  to  me  unintelligible,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  explain  '  inconsideranter  '  (389.  12).  In  such 
a  mass  of  notes  there  must  sometimes  be  difficulties  in  the  references  ; 
but  in  the  life  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre  I  fear  most  readers  will  be  puzzled 
by  the  constant  references  to  '  N.  Arch.  1.1.',  which  refer  to  Dr.  Levison's 
article  in  the  Neues  Archiv,  xxix,  cited  in  the  first  note,  though  in  the 
meantime  many  other  references  to  the  Neues  Archiv  have  been  given. 

The  points  on  which  I  can  criticize  the  results  at  which  the  editors 
have  arrived  are  few  indeed.  The  date  (894)  given  for  the  translation  of 
Rigobert  (p.  78)  is  clearly  wrong  on  the  showing  of  Dr.  Levison's  own 
note.   Such  ceremonies  always  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  year  must 
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therefore  have  been  895,  which  agrees  with  the  year  of  the  episcopate, 
and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Annus  Domini,  if,  as  Dr.  Levison  himself 
suggests,  the  year  began  at  Easter.  I  am  also  unable  to  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  identifying  Savaric  of  Auxerre  with  Savaric  of  Orleans  (p.  41)  ; 
translations  were  in  those  times  rare.  In  the  introduction  to  the  life 
of  Lupus  is  a  difficulty  which  I  cannot  solve.  On  p.  289  Dr.  Krusch 
says  that  he  formerly  dated  this  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  but  now  places  it  a  few  decades  earlier  '  ineunte  aevo 
Carolingico  '  (751)  ;  yet  on  p.  285  he  says  that  it  was  used  by  Bede 
(d.  735).  In  the  note  on  the  intruded  Bishop  Milo  of  Rheims  on  p.  71  a 
reference  might  have  been  made  to  Th.  Wiistenfeld's  article  in  Forschungen 
zur  deutschenGeschichte,  iii,  386  ff.  (cf.  p.  149  ff.),  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  later  Spoletine  emperors.  On  p.  340 
xii  Kal.  September  is  by  a  slip  equated  with  21  October.  By  this  edition 
the  spuriousness  of  the  passage  in  the  Translation  of  Germanus  by  which 
the  birth  of  Charles  the  Great  was  dated  in  747  must  be  regarded  as 
placed  beyond  dispute,  since  the  Berlin  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century 
(previously  uncollated)  agrees  with  the  ninth-century  Farfa  manuscript  in 
the  National  Library  at  Rome  in  omitting  it.  In  these  days  of  national 
enmities  it  is  pleasant  to  end  by  recording  the  words  in  which  Dr.  Krusch 
refers  to  his  visit  to  England  in  1913  :  '  saeviente  Marte  grato  animo 
reminisci  iuvat  humanissime  me  tunc  ibi  receptum  esse.' 

E.  W.  Brooks. 

Benedictine  Monachisin ;  Studies  in  Benedictine  Life  and  Rule.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Cuthbert  Butler,  Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  (London  : 
Longmans,  1919.) 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  the  setting  forth  of  the  principles  and 
working  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Its  method  is  that  of  a  series  of  essays 
or  studies  dealing  with  the  life  and  activities  of  those  who  have  followed  it, 
in  various  aspects,  from  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  to  the  present  day,  in 
the  light  of  what  may  be  known  of  St.  Benedict's  own  ideals  and  purpose, 
and  of  the  rule  itself.  The  subject  is  a  large  and  many-sided  one  ;  and 
there  are  probably  few  writers  who  could  be  thought  to  possess,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  abbot  of  Downside,  the  varied  historical  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  required  for  its  adequate  treatment.  His  knowledge 
of  the  rule  itself  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  minute  and  exact ;  though 
many  others  are  well  acquainted  with  the  texius  receptus,  he  has  gone  care- 
fully into  the  authorities  for  the  text,  and  has  produced  a  critical  edition  of 
it.  His  knowledge  of  earlier  monastic  institutions  in  east  and  west  enables 
him  to  judge  and  estimate  with  special  clearness  the  features  of  the  rule 
which  distinguish  it  in  respect  of  its  character  and  of  the  ideal  which 
underlies  it,  and  to  see  how  far  St.  Benedict  was  intentionally  setting 
aside  certain  ideals  of  earlier  monastic  life,  and  forming  a  standard  of 
another  type.  And  his  personal  experience  as  monk  and  as  abbot,  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  obtained  by  acquaintance  with  Benedictine  monasteries 
in  various  countries  throughout  Europe,  when  combined  with  the  qualifica- 
tions already  mentioned,  give  him  special  advantages  for  forming  a  well- 
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balanced  jiidgement  on  many  of  the  questions  which  are  dealt  with  in 
his  extremely  interesting  volume. 

One  main  question  may  be  said  to  present  itself  in  relation  to  all  the 
points,  or  almost  all  the  points,  with  which  the  author  deals.  How  far  is 
the  true  Benedictine  tradition  still  maintained  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
Benedictine  life  of  our  own  day  fulfils,  for  those  who  live  under  the  rule, 
and  for  those  outside,  the  same  needs,  or  needs  essentially  the  same,  as 
those  for  which  the  rule  was  meant  to  provide,  according  to  the  standard 
which  the  rule  sets  forth  ?  The  changes  which  have  taken  place,  no  doubt, 
are  enormous.  The  difEerence  between  a  monastic  house  of  the  sixth  and 
one  of  the  twentieth  century  may  be  less  than  that  between  the  general 
life  of  the  population  in  the  same  periods.  But  so  far  as  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  older  monastic  life  it  may  well  seem  impossible  to  suppose 
that  its  ideals  should  in  any  marked  degree  still  dominate  the  modern 
institution,  or  that,  if  they  do  so,  the  communities  in  which  they  prevail 
should  in  these  times  still  supply  what  the  rule  was  meant  to  provide. 
Yet  probably  few  readers  who  follow  carefully  the  author's  examination  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals — and  it  may  be  said  that  his  treatment  is 
singularly  free  from  anything  that  can  fairly  be  described  as  special  plead- 
ing— will  fail  to  acknowledge  that  in  regard  to  things  essential,  and  to 
things  which  are  of  more  than  transient  and  temporary  importance,  the 
tradition  has  been  maintained  and  the  working  of  the  rule  is  continuing 
to  bear  its  intended  fruit  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  may  commonly  be 
imagined.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rule 
was  framed  with  a  real  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  with  a  wide 
adaptability.  It  left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise,  by  those  to  whom  its 
working  was  to  be  entrusted  in  time  to  come,  of  wise  judgement  and  of 
'  sanctified  common  sense  '. 

There  has  been,  at  times,  a  tendency  to  impose  uniformity  more  rigid 
than  the  rule  provides,  upon  the  independent  monasteries  established  under 
the  rule.  There  has  been,  at  times,  a  danger,  from  so-called  reforms,  of 
introducing,  as  elements  of  this  uniformity,  ideals  which  St.  Benedict 
consciously  and  wisely  set  aside,  or  of  developing  certain  sides  of  the 
monastic  life  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  others.  The  author, 
who  deals  with  instances  of  these  dangers,  maintains  the  view  that  they 
have  been  on  the  whole  avoided  by  the  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  that 
those  who  have  been  content  to  abide  by  the  original  rule  have  on  the  whole 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  middle  path  between  undue  laxity  and  the 
reactionary  asceticism  which  implied  a  return  to  standards  other  than 
those  of  St.  Benedict :  that  while  such  developments  as  those  promoted  by 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  or  as  those  associated  with  the  Cluniac  '  reforms  '  and 
the  rise  of  the  Cluniac  Order,  have  not  been  without  effect  upon  Benedictine 
life  and  practice,  they  have  not,  in  the  long  run,  injuriously  affected  the 
balance  of  monastic  duties.  On  two  tendencies  of  the  present  time,  which 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  the  author  speaks  with  con- 
siderable misgivings  about  their  probable  results.  One  of  these  is  the 
growth  of  a  system  by  which  abbots  are  appointed  not  for  life  but  for 
a  short  term  of  years,  a  system  which  is  inconsistent  with  St.  Benedict's 
conception  of  the  community  as  a  family  of  which  the  abbot  is  the  father 
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and  the  head.  The  other  is  the  tendency  to  '  link  up  '  the  monasteries, 
theoretically  wholly  independent,  not  merely  into  *  congregations  *  but 
into  a  single  order  under  a  single  '  abbot-primate  '.  On  these  matters 
his  arguments  and  opinion  are  expressed  with  force  and  weight  which 
can  hardly  be  lightly  regarded.  The  detailed  consideration  of  the  essays 
contained  in  the  volume  would  require  much  space  ;  and  some  of  the 
subjects  are  rather  of  a  theological  than  of  an  historical  interest.  But  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  while  some  readers  will  be  more 
attracted  by  the  sections  relating  to  devotion  and  contemplation,  some  by 
the  more  purely  historical  sections,  and  some  by  those  which  treat  of  the 
organization  of  individual  monasteries  and  of  the  groups  into  which  they 
are  combined,  there  is  not,  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  to  the  end, 
any  section  which  does  not  contain  matter  of  value  and  interest,  and  that 
there  is  none  which  will  not  be  found  to  deserve  and  to  repay  careful  study 
by  those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  matter  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. H.  A.  Wilson. 


L'Armenie  entre  Byzance  et  V Islam  depuis  la  Conquite  Arabe  jusqu'en  886. 
Par  J.  Laurent.  {Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles  Frangaises  d'Athenes  et  de 
Rome,  fasc.  117.    Paris  :  Fontemoing,  1919.) 

The  history  of  Armenia,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
language,  the  unsatisfactory  editions  and  translations  of  the  native  writers, 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  manuscripts,  has  received  but  little  attention 
from  modern  European  scholars ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even 
if  these  difficulties  were  removed,  the  task  of  tracing  the  true  sequence 
and  connexion  of  events  would  still  remain  a  formidable  one,  for  the 
Armenian  writers  are  lacking  in  almost  all  literary  and  historical  qualifica- 
tions, while  the  Greek  and  Arabic  writers  took  small  interest  in  Armenian 
affairs,  and  supply  little  more  than  casual  references.  Yet  the  close 
connexion  between  Aimenia  and  the  empire,  and  the  large  number 
of  Armenians  of  all  grades  from  emperors  to  common  soldiers  who 
played  a  part  in  imperial  affairs,  make  a  knowledge  of  Armenian 
history  and  character  most  important  for  the  Byzantine  historian ;  and 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that,  undeterred  by  these 
difficulties,  M.  Laurent  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  studying  the 
subject  from  all  sides  (Georgian  authorities,  hitherto  almost  entirely 
neglected,  have  been  used  as  well  as  Armenian),  and  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos,  so  that  future  historians  will  have  a  trustworthy  and  accessible 
groundwork  on  which  to  build.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  describes  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
conditions  of  Armenia  during  the  period,  the  second  traces  the  relations 
of  Armenia  first  with  the  caliphate  and  then  with  the  emj)ire  to  867,  and 
the  third  relates  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Basil  in  that  year  during  the  decay  of  the  Arab  power  down  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  886,  and  there  are  appendices 
on  geographical  divisions,  ecclesiastical  relations,  Arab  principalities, 
chronology  and  genealogy  (with  lists  and  pedigrees),  and  Georgian  biblio- 
graphy, and  the  volume  concludes  with  bibliographies,  a  chronological 
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table,  and  an  excellent  index  and  map,  whicli  add  greatly  to  its  utility. 
The  reason  for  not  beginning  the  chronological  narrative  till  867  is  certainly 
not  very  clear,  and  the  separation  of  the  relations  with  the  two  empires 
into  two  chapters  causes  some  repetition  and  confusion  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  author  from  clearly  showing  how  the  Armenians  owed  their 
semi-independence  to  their  geographical  position,  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  their  feudal  military  organization,  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  overcome  their  natural  instability  and  lack  of  cohesion,  they 
might  have  risen  to  much  greater  and  more  abiding  power  and  prosperity, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Romans  by  their  persistence  in  enforcing 
acceptance  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  over  and  over  again  drove  a  powerful 
ally  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  omission  in  M.  Laurent's  work,  but  in  the 
account  of  the  Armenian  schism  (p.  138)  there  is  no  mention  of  Julianism. 
The  Julianist  character  of  the  Armenian  church  has  certainly  been 
questioned ;  but  the  book  contains  no  explanation  of  the  separation 
between  the  Armenians  and  the  Monophysite  church  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
I  have  also  found  here  and  there  a  statement  which  is  at  least  misleading. 
Thus  from  the  remark  about  the  tribute  of  Cyprus  at  p.  255,  n.  2,  a  reader 
would  suppose  that  the  story  of  the  division  of  the  tribute  is  an  Arab 
invention,  whereas  the  division  was  actually  made  by  the  treaty  of  689, 
and  it  is  only  the  ascription  of  it  to  the  time  of  Mu'awiya  which  is  a  fiction  ; 
also  the  reference  to  Nicolas  Mysticus  on  p.  309  makes  him  appear  to 
have  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Photius.  More  positive  errors  are 
the  assertions  that  Zeno  condemned  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  (p.  138, 
n.  2  ;  p.  264,  n.  4),  and  that  the  Armeniacs  took  their  name  from  their 
neighbourhood  to  Armenia.  (The  Armeniacs  were  certainly  so  called  because 
they  were  the  army  of  the  '  magister  militum  per  Aimeniam ',  just  as  the 
Anatolics  were  the  army  of  the  'magister  militum  per  Orientem',  who  were 
moved  westward  when  the  eastern  provinces  were  lost.)  At  p.  94,  n.  8,  and 
p. 373,  M.  Laurent  without  any  argument  gives  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bagre- 
vand  as  25  April  772.  Now  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  exact  dates 
are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  the  dates  stated  by  Leontius  are  :  Battle 
of  Ardjesh,  Saturday,  4  Hrotithz  ;  battle  of  Bagrevand,  Monday,  14 
Hrotithz ;  and,  as  one  of  these  numbers  is  clearly  wrong,  Dulaurier  read 
'  13  '  for  '  14  ',  and  placed  the  two  battles  on  18  and  27  April  761.  It  has, 
however,  been  clearly  shown  by  Filler  {Quaest.  de  Leontii  Arm.  Ilistoria 
in  Comm.  Phil.  Jenenses,  torn.  7,  fasc.  1)  that  the  events  happened  between 
771  and  775,  and  though  that  writer  leaves  the  date  open,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fix  it.  The  Armenian  symbols  for  3  and  4  are  easily  confused,  and  we 
must  obviously  accept  Dulaurier's  emendation  and,  since  the  Armenian 
year  contains  365  days  without  intercalation,  and  any  day  of  the  year 
therefore  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  every  seven  years,  place  the 
battles  on  Saturday  15  and  Monday,  24  April,  775 ;  which  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  Leontius  immediately  goes  on  to  relate  the  deaths  of  the  emperor 
and  the  caliph,  which  happened  in  September  and  October  of  that  year. 
At  p.  68,  n.  2,  the  reference  to  the  so-called  Joshua  the  Stylite  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  Hiibschmann  without  verification.  Hiibschmann  refers 
to  '  Joshua '  for  the  overthrow  of  Illus  and  Leontius,  and  the  passage 
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contains  no  mention  of  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  satrapies.  Lastly, 
at  p.  138,  1.  6,  '  Christianity  '  is  surely  an  error  for  '  Diphysitism '. 
The  bibliography  is  most  thorough,  but  for  some  reason  the  original 
texts  of  the  Armenian  writers  are  not  given  ;  also  Bruns's  and  Kirsch's 
text  of  Barhebraeus  has  been  superseded  by  Bedjan's,  and  the  author 
has  apparently  no  knowledge  of  Filler's  dissertation  on  Leontius,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  of  Professor  Bury's  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  Perhaps 
also  my  translations  of  extracts  from  the  Arabic  writers  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  xviii.  182,  and  anie,  xv.  728 ;  xvi.  84,  should  have  been 
mentioned.  Kosegarten's  translation  of  Al  Tabari  does  not  reach  this 
period,  and  Zotenberg's  is  only  of  the  Persian  epitome.  The  description 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Simeon  the  Logothete  as  a  continuation  of  George  the 
Monk  by  an  '  inconnu '  is  incorrect ;  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  work 
of  George  except  that  some  compiler  has  chosen  to  conglomerate  the  two. 
I  notice  that  Kisal  (p.  177)  and  Trialeth  (p.  278)  are  not  on  the  map, 
though  under  the  latter  a  reference  to  the  map  is  given  in  the  index, 
and  Locana,  under  which  a  reference  to  the  map  occurs  in  the  index, 
appears  there  as  '  Lycandos  '.  The  map  has  been  so  well  done  that  I  am 
sorry  to  find  any  fault  with  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  even  more  useful 
than  it  is  if  the  Arab  provinces  had  been  marked.  E.  W.  Brooks. 


Histoire  de  Lorraine.    Tome  i,  Des  Origines  a  1562.    P-ar  Robert  Parisot. 
(Paris  :  Picard,  1919.) 

M.  Parisot,  who  published  in  1899  a  valuable  book  on  Lorraine  under  the 
Carolingians,  is  '  Professeur  d'histoire  de  I'Est  de  la  France '  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Nancy,  He  finished  this  first  volume  of  his  new  work  before  the 
war  began,  so  that  it  is  fortunately  free  from  the  bias  which  inevitably 
affected  all  writing  on  the  history  of  the  disputed  regions  until  the  results 
of  the  war  were  known.  Lorraine  for  him  in  this  book  is  primarily  the 
region  of  the  three  bishoprics  and  the  Barrois,  but  he  deals  more  generally 
with  the  whole  Moselle  basin  which  the  Romans  called  Belgica  Prima. 
M.  Parisot  attempts  to  draw,  very  roughly  and  with  many  qualifications, 
a  racial  frontier  between  the  region  that  was  predominantly  German 
and  that  in  which  the  Gallo-Romans  remained  the  chief  element  after  the 
Frank  and  Alaman  invasions.  He  relies  mainly  upon  linguistic  arguments, 
and  his  line  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  source  of  the 
Semoy  near  Arlon,  about  fifty  kilometres  west  of  Treves,  to  Denon, 
the  same  distance  west  of  Strasburg.  But  the  proportion  of  Grerman  and 
Gallic  elements  varies  in  different  parts  of  Lorraine,  and  not  only  in  the 
period  of  invasions  but  in  later  times  the  rival  languages  gained  and  lost 
ground.  German  advanced  up  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  more  rapidly  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  French 
extended  over  fresh  ground. 

It  is  not  easy  to  create  any  impression  of  unity  in  the  historical  account 
of  a  region  that  is  divided  in  race  and  language,  has  no  capital,  no  pre- 
donainant  ruler  either  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whose  limits  are  only 
those  of  an  archiepiscopal  province  over  which  the  archbishop  exercised 
unusually  slight  influence.     If  the  old  Austrasian  capital,   Metz,  had 
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remained  the  capital  city  of  the  Lorraine  region  it  would  have  been  the 
centre  of  a  civilization  that  would  have  imposed  some  unity  on  the  cities 
and  principalities.  But  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  the  greatest  personage 
in  Lorraine,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  his  occupations  as  an  elector  of 
the  empire.  German  Treves  was  too  influential  to  allow  Lorraine  to  be 
Gallicized,  and  not  influential  enough  to  Germanize  Metz  and  Verdun  and 
Toul.  There  was  a  period  when  Metz  might  have  become  a  metropolitical 
see,  as  Chrodegang  (who  died  in  766)  received  the  palUum,  and  about 
a  century  later  John  VIII  gave  it  to  Wala  '  ob  reverentiam  dignitatis  regni 
Lotharingiae,  cuius  Metis  civitas  caput  fuit '.  Bertulf  of  Treves  objected, 
and  although  Wala  asserted,  somewhat  rashly,  that  he  was  the  fifth 
bishop  of  Metz  to  receive  the  pallium,  he  gave  it  up  on  the  advice  of 
Hincmar  of  Reims  (Bouquet,  ix.  113  n.).  There  were  periods  also  when 
it  seemed  possible  that  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  would  create  a  kingdom, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Rene  II  held 
Bar  and  Vaudemont  as  well  as  the  duchy,  and  was  able  to  place  his  own 
nominees  in  the  bishoprics.  His  son  John,  known  as  the  first  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  was  bishop  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  before  he  was  twenty-six. 
But  unity,  even  of  French-speaking  Lorraine,  was  very  difficult  to  achieve 
as  the  lands  of  the  three  bishoprics  were  outside  the  feudal  duchy,  and  the 
bishops  were  not  vassals  of  the  dukes.  Independence  was  even  harder 
to  secure,  as  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  was  so  important  for  military  reasons 
to  the  empire  and  France,  and  during  some  years  to  Burgundy.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  house  of  Alsace,  which  held  the  duchy  for 
nearly  seven  centuries  after  Gerard  acquired  it  in  1047,  and  threw  off 
as  a  younger  branch  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Guises,  did  not  accom- 
plish more.  Lacking  the  patience  and  concentration  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  looked  too  far  afield,  and  were  adventurous 
rather  than  persistent. 

M.  Parisot  has  written  almost  as  much  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
as  of  purely  local  history.  Thus  his  history  of  Roman  and  Frankish  Lorraine 
contains  short  but  clear  accounts  of  the  institutions  that  prevailed  in  most 
parts  of  the  western  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  well  have  given 
more  space  to  the  'loi  de  Beaumont',  which  was  the  type  of  the  charters 
of  so  many  towns  and  villages,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  in  spreading  French  civilization  in  Lorraine.  The  main 
interest  of  his  theme  is  the  comparison  of  French  and  German  institutions, 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social.  When  Lorraine  was  acquired  by  Henry 
the  Fowler  in  925,  its  civilization  was  higher  than  that  of  Germany,  and 
it  was  the  channel  through  which  the  monastic  reforms  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  reached  Germany.  Leaders  of  this  movement  in  Lorraine 
were  St.  John  of  Gorze  and  Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Vannes,  Verdun.  Ger- 
many, says  M.  Parisot,  may  have  borrowed  a  more  advanced  feudalism 
from  Lorraine,  but  if  so  she  returned  the  loan  with  interest  by  the 
feudalization  of  the  church.  The  investiture  quarrel  had  disastrous 
results.  Bishops  and  counts  came  to  be  independent  of  the  dukes,  and 
bishops  became  counts  of  their  cities,  temporal  princes  who  were  largely 
freed  from  the  authority  of  the  emperors  but  had  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  burgesses  within  their  cities  and  the  unruly  vassals 
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without.  Germany  certainly  benefited  the  church  in  Lorraine  through 
Leo  IX  and  the  reforming  popes,  while  the  Avignon  popes  assisted 
French  influence  by  placing  Frenchmen  in  the  three  bishoprics.  From 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  Metz  had  only  three  bishops 
of  German  origin,  Toul  only  one,  and  Verdun  none,  while  nearly  all  the 
archbishops  of  Treves  were  from  the  German  Rhine  district.  During  the 
great  schism  German  Lorraine  was  Urbanite,  and  French  Lorraine  Clemen- 
tine. It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  either 
German  or  French  influence  was  superior  in  quality  or  extent.  When 
Lutheranism  came  from  Germany  it  gained  no  footing  in  Lorraine,  apart 
from  a  small  and  much  persecuted  society  in  Metz.  It  was  the  alliance 
of  Lutheran  princes  that  enabled  Henry  II  of  France  to  occupy  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun  in  1552. 

As  regards  political  institutions  M.  Parisot  says  that  the  states-general 
distinguished  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  from  the  Valois  monarchy, 
where  the  royal  power  tended  to  become  absolute.  But  were  not  the 
Lorraine  assemblies  to  some  extent  at  least  based  on  the  '  l^tats  Provin- 
ciaux  '  of  France  ?  They  were  weak  because  the  clergy  were  represented 
only  by  abbots  and  priors,  the  peasants  only  by  their  lords,  while  the  bur- 
gesses included  no  one  from  the  three  cities.  Municipal  institutions  in 
these  cities  are  worth  study,  particularly  those  of  Metz.  M.  Parisot  thinks 
that  originally  the  whole  community  took  part  in  the  city  government,  and 
that  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  paraiges  developed  out  of  the  natural 
influence  exercised  by  wealthy  families.  A  paraige,  which  he  derives  from 
parentula,  was  a  body  of  friends  and  clients  grouped  round  a  rich  house, 
but  later  became  a  kind  of  political  curia.  There  were  five  of  these  paraiges, 
and  a  sixth  was  known  as  the  paraige  of  the  commonalty,  but  became 
a  closed  group  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  paraiges  ousted  the  bishop 
and  chapter  from  the  city  government,  and  nominated  both  the  executive 
council  of  thirteen  and  the  great  council.  The  secular  power  was  supreme 
in  the  episcopal  city  :  canons  and  men  of  the  church  were  not  exempt 
from  taxation,  clerks  were  justiciable  in  lay  tribunals,  and  the  council 
even  issued  edicts  limiting  the  number  of  religious  in  each  convent  and  re- 
forming the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Metz.  Metz  was  the  great  trade  centre, 
and  its  commercial  relations  with  Germany  were  as  close  as  with 
France.  It  was  a  French-speaking  city,  but  contained  a  German  colony. 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  bishops  of  Metz  occasionally  issued  charters  in 
German,  and  a  ducal  regulation  of  1518  laid  down  that  his  justiciar 
in  judging  miners  must  have  eight  assessors,  four  of  them  speaking 
German. 

It  should  be  noted  that  '  Henry  of  Winchester '  who  became  bishop  of 
Verdun  in  1117  (p.  206)  was  not  Henry  of  Blois,  but  an  archdeacon  of 
Winchester  who  accompanied  Matilda  to  the  court  of  Henry  V  (Bouquet, 
xiii.  634).  In  summarized  history  it  is  difficult  to  keep  names  and  persons 
clear,  and  the  '  brothers  of  Cunegonde  '  (p.  194)  will  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  many,  but  M.  Parisot  is  for  the  most  part  very  successful  in  giving 
interesting  detail  without  any  sacrifice  of  order  and  clearness.  His  book 
is  an  admirable  proof  of  how  provincial  history  can  be  made  significant 
and  valuable.  Walfobd  D.  Green. 
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Les  CMtelains  de  Flandres.    Par  W.  Blommaert.    (Ghent :  van  Goethem, 
1915.) 

M.  PiRENNE,  in  his  Histoire  de  Belgique  (Bk.  I,  ch.  i),  has  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  castellan  in  the  administrative  system  of 
Flanders  during  the  early  middle  ages,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  Belgian 
scholar  before  M.  Blommaert  should  have  attempted  a  methodical  survey  of 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  history  of  this  office.  He  has  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  the  printed  sources  ;  but  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the 
pains  which  he  has  taken,  and  for  the  good  judgement  with  which  he  has 
analysed  and  co-ordinated  a  large  number  of  stray  allusions  to  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  castellans.  He  has  studied  in  detail  the  history  of  five 
principal  castelries — Bruges,  Ghent,  Douai,  Lille,  Saint-Omer  ;  and  as  the 
result  of  these  special  investigations  he  is  able  to  conclude  with  an  essay 
on  the  general  powers  of  the  castellan. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Saint-Omer  we  learn  nothing  from  the  chronicles 
about  the  origin  of  the  early  Flemish  castles.  The  castle  of  Saint-Omer  was 
in  existence  by  891,  and  it  was  built  to  protect  the  abbey  of  Saint-Bertin 
against  the  Northmen.  No  doubt  some  of  the  other  castles  originated  about 
the  same  time  and  originally  served  the  same  purpose.  But  the  castle 
at  Ghent  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  940,  that  of  Douai  in  941,  that  of 
Bruges  in  944,  that  of  Lille  in  1054.  M.  Blommaert  thinks  it  possible  that 
in  some  cases  the  castles  were  intended  to  serve  rather  as  administrative 
centres  than  as  military  posts.  The  castellan  of  Saint-Omer  is  first  men- 
tioned in  938  ;  those  of  other  castles  not  before  the  eleventh  century,  and 
in  some  cases  not  before  the  twelfth.  This  may  be  a  mere  accident,  for 
our  sources  of  information  in  these  centuries  are  scanty.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  castellan  was  not  a  personage  of  importance  before  the  eleventh 
century,  and  that  his  administrative  powers  were  grafted  by  degrees 
upon  the  office  of  a  local  military  commander,  es  the  county  of  Flanders 
expanded  into  a  substantial  principality  and  the  counts  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  an  organized  system  of  administration.  Of  the  castelry 
as  an  administrative  district  we  have  an  isolated  notice  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  the  castelry  of  Bourbourg  is  mentioned  in  1057  ;  in  the  twelfth 
century  we  find  references  to  those  of  Saint-Omer  (1122),  Ghent  (1133), 
Bergues  (1137),  Furnes  (1141),  Courtrai  (1164).  If  these  dates  are  any 
indication  of  the  time  at  which  the  castelry  became  recognized  as  a  juris- 
dictional unit,  then  it  was  a  short-lived  institution  ;  for  in  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  that  the  power  of  the  castellan  is  slipping  from  his 
hands  and  that  the  castelry  is  honeycombed  with  privileged  areas.  There 
is,  however,  a  more  certain  inference  which  can  be  deduced  from  these 
chronological  data.  The  Flemish  castelry,  considered  as  an  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  organization,  is  not  of  French  or  German  origin. 
Such  castelries  as  those  of  Tournai,  Cambrai,  Holland,  and  Zealand  were 
palpable  imitations  of  the  Flemish  model.  Flanders  was  completely 
divided  into  castelries  before  neighbouring  powers  began  to  appreciate  and 
to  adopt  the  new  system.  M.  Blommaert  does  not  allude  to  the  castelries 
of  Champagne  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  counts  of  Champagne  were 
the  most  thorough-going  imitators  of  the  Flemish  institution.    Nor  does 
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he  investigate  the  exact  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  Flemish  and 
the  German  castellan.  He  contents  himself  with  quoting  Rietschel's 
suggestion  that  the  German  Burggrafenamt  may  be  to  some  extent  of 
Flemish  origin.^  Still  on  grounds  of  chronology  alone  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  counts  of  Flanders  adapted  a  German  model. 

The  judicial  powers  of  the  castellan  are  well  illustrated  by  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Bruges  was  the  administrative 
capital  for  the  whole  of  the  primitive  Pagus  Flandrensis  ;  and  there  existed 
in  the  castle  at  Bruges  a  court-house  known  as  the  domus  scabinatus, 
which  was  used  as  late  as  1127  for  meetings  of  the  court  of  the  Pagus. 
The  keure  of  Bruges,  granted  in  1190 — a  keure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  castelry — stipulates  for  the  holding  of  three  placita  in  each  year ; 
at  one  of  these,  called  the  goudinga,  the  count  or  the  castellan  shall  be 
present.  From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  keure,  which  is  a  custumal 
rather  than  a  grant  of  new  liberties,  it  appears  that  the  castellan  represented 
the  count  in  matters  of  police  and  justice  ;  he  was  in  fact  as  in  name 
a  vice-comes  (pp.  23-9).  Ghent  was  the  capital  of  a  group  of  old  territorial 
divisions,  the  Pagus  Gandensis,  the  Pagus  Wasiensis,  and  the  district 
known  as  the  Quatuor  Officia.  The  last  of  these  three  was  a  reclaimed 
area,2  which  at  first  formed  part  of  the  Pagu^  Wasiensis,  but  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  entity,  for  jurisdictional  purposes,  in  a  keure  of  1242  (pp.  84- 
85).  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  castellan  had  lost  all  jurisdiction  over 
the  Pagus  Wasiensis  in  its  diminished  extent,  and  retained  very  little 
authority  in  the  Quatuor  Officia.  But  even  at  that  date  it  was  the  rule 
that  certain  sublimia  negotia  might  be  heard  and  determined,  if  the  count 
or  the  castellan  so  desired,  by  a  court  of  echevins,  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  the  castelry,  which  sat  in  the  precinct  of  the  old  castle  at  Ghent,  although 
the  castle  itself  had  been  demolished  and  a  new  residence  for  the  count 
had  been  constructed  on  another  site  (pp.  65-8,  84-5).  But  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  every  castelry  corresponded  to  a  pagus  or  a  group  of  pagi 
and  that  every  castellan  was  the  president  of  a  goudinga.  M.  Blommaert 
conjectures  that  the  casteliies  of  Ypres,  Dixmude,  and  Courtrai,  and  those 
of  the  Pagus  Mempiscus  represented  ancient  centenae,  though  he  gives  no 
evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  (p.  231).  At  Lille  and  at  Saint- 
Omer  we  find  traces  of  old  popular  courts  which  appear  to  be  something 
more  than  hundred-courts.  The  Timallum  of  Lille  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a  court  composed  of  all  allodial  proprietors  in  the  castelry,  and  met 
three  times  in  the  year  to  deal  exclusively  with  cases  relating  to  allodial 
lands.  The  suitors  of  the  court  are  called  scabini  and  the  name  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  thiotmaUi  (i.e.  the  popular  assembly).  Of  this  court 
the  castellan  remained  the  president  until  about  the  year  1250 ;  he  was 
then  superseded  by  the  count's  bailiff  (pp.  148-50).  M.  Blommaert  does 
not  expressly  state  his  views  as  to  the  original  character  of  the  TimaUum, 

'  S.  Bietschel,  Daa  Burggrafenamt  und  die  hohe  Oerichtsbarkeit  (1905). 

*  See  the  map  of  the  castelry  of  Ghent  in  Havenith,  Slvde  aur  la  Rigion  de  la  Basse- 
plaine  Flamande  (Lidge,  1907).  In  constructing  this  map  M.  Havenith  has  been 
unduly  influenced  by  the  theory  of  Vanderkindere  and  Willems  that  Ghent  was 
originally  held  by  a  line  of  imperial  coimts.  This  theory,  which  rests  on  the  statements 
of  Thilrode  of  St.  Bavon,  a  thirteenth-century  chronicler,  is  rejected  by  M.  Blommaert 
(p.  40). 
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which  remained  in  existence  until  the  French  Revolution ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently states,  without  giving  his  evidence,  that  the  castelry  of  Lille, 
like  that  of  Ghent,  included  several  pagi  (p.  232).  As  for  Saint-Omer,  we 
hear  of  a  donation  made  by  the  castellan  in  the  year  1200  '  coram 
scabinis  ...  in  generalibus  placitis  Sancti  Audomari  per  manum  loannis 
de  Morbeke  qui  praesidebat  mallis '  (p.  203).  The  use  of  the  word  mallum 
seems  decisive  as  to  the  origin  of  the  court ;  the  phrase  generalia  placita 
enables  us  to  identify  it  with  a  tribunal  which,  according  to  a  document 
of  the  year  1269,  met  three  times  a  year  at  the  house  of  the  castellan. 
From  a  still  later  document,  of  the  year  1339,  it  appears  that  this  court 
consisted  of  the  free  men  of  the  castelry.  The  castelry  of  Saint-Omer 
was  a  mere  fragment  of  the  Bogus  Terouanensis ;  but  apparently  the 
castellan  had  either  contrived  to  keep  the  mallum  of  the  pagus  in  his  own 
hands,  or  had  organized  for  his  castelry  a  new  mallum  on  the  old  pattern. 
The  powers  of  the  castellans  in  matters  of  haute  justice  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  documents,  and  appear  to  be  fairly  uniform  in  extent. 
In  the  Quatvx)r  Officia  the  castellan  of  Ghent  had  jurisdiction  over  cases  of 
homicide,  mortal  wounds,  arson,  house-breaking,  rape,  and  theft  (p.  71) ; 
and  when  the  Jceure  of  1241  reserves  to  the  count  in  person  the  whole  of 
the  haute  justice  in  the  Pagus  Wasiensis  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here 
not  a  statement  of  the  old  custom,  but  an  innovation  (p.  72).  In  the 
castelry  of  Bruges  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  theft  are  specified  as  cases 
pertaining  to  the  mallum  over  which  the  castellan  presides,  and  he  divides 
the  hannum  fine  of  sixty  shillings  with  the  count  (pp.  27-8).  The  castellan 
of  Lille  possessed,  at  all  events  in  some  parts  of  the  castelry,  all  pleas  of 
murder,  rape,  arson,  robbery,  homicide,  and  theft  (pp.  150-1).  The 
castellan  of  Saint-Omer  had,  throughout  his  castelry,  the  pleas  of  homicide, 
wounding,  violent  assault,  insulting  language,  cattle-stealing  (pp.  200-1). 
Concerning  the  judicial  rights  of  the  castellan  of  Douai  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. But  it  seems  legitimate  to  conclude,  with  M.  Blommaert,  that  the 
castellans  in  general  possessed  the  haute  justice.  It  follows  that  the 
castellan's  office  is  not  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  centenarius,  though 
the  latter  is  commonly  called,  like  the  castellan,  a  vicecomes.  The  castellan 
is  in  the  first  instance  a  military  officer,  on  whom  the  count  finds  it  con- 
venient to  place  the  responsibility  for  justice,  for  police,  for  public  and 
domanial  administration  within  an  area  which  may  correspond  to  a  pagus, 
to  a  group  of  pagi  or  to  a  centena,  or  which  may  be  artificially  delimited 
without  regard  to  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  country. 

Of  the  military  functions  exercised  by  the  castellan  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  from  the  texts  collected  by  M.  Blommaert,  for  at  the 
time  when  texts  begin  to  be  abundant  the  office  is  already  in  process  of 
decay.  There  are  only  two  cases  in  which  we  find  a  definite  reference  to 
the  garrison  of  the  castrum,  and  these  are  of  early  date.  In  891  the  garrison 
{castellani)  of  Saint-Omer  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  an  inroad  of  the 
northmen  (p.  182) ;  in  or  about  the  year  1010  a  contemporary  describes 
the  castellan  of  Ghent  as  a  garrison  commander  'qui  curae  praesidiali 
tunc  praeerat '  (p.  42).  By  the  year  1127  it  would  appear  that  the  castle 
of  Saint-Omer  was  normally  left  in  the  charge  of  watchmen  {custodes)  who 
were  not  soldiers  (p.  182) ;  and  that  at  this  date  the  castellan  relied  on  the 
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service  of  his  own  or  the  count's  feudal  tenants  in  times  of  danger.  The 
castles  themselves  were  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castelry,  who  paid  for  this  purpose  to  the  castellan  an  impost  known 
as  the  halfard.  In  the  castelry  of  Bruges  this  was  assessed  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  lis.  on  every  hearth  ('  de  quolibet  igne  ardente ').  It  was  an  unpopular 
tax  ;  in  1240  it  is  abolished  by  the  count  in  the  castelry  of  Bruges,  and  in 
1242  the  inhabitants  of  the  QuatuorOfficia  of  Ghent  are  similarly  exempted 
from  it  (pp.  19,  55).  It  seems  probable,  from  a  custom  recorded  in  the 
case  of  Saint-Omer,  that  the  castellans  had  the  right  of  requisitioning 
live  stock  for  the  rations  of  their  garrisons  in  time  of  war  (p.  184) ;  but 
the  granary  {spicarium),  which  appears  to  be  a  normal  feature  of  the  castle, 
was  probably  replenished  from  the  comital  demesnes  in  the  castelry. 
Of  these  demesnes  the  castellan  was  normally  the  overseer,  and  M.  Blom- 
maert  suggests  that  in  certain  districts  his  agricultural  duties  were  the 
largest  part  of  his  work  (p.  232  n.).  In  time  of  war  the  castellan  was 
expected  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own  garrison  and  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  castelry  who  were  liable  to  the  heer-ban.  In  time  of 
peace  he  was  responsible  for  the  policing  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  roads  and  waterways  which  passed  through  it ;  and  he  was 
expected  to  proceed  against  those  who  were  put  to  the  ban  with  all  the 
military  force  that  might  be  needful  (pp.  27..  59-61,  104r-9,  141-2).  By 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  sword  he  had  the  duty  of  conducting  executions 
(p.  152).  At  Douai  and  at  Lille  we  find  him  responsible  for  the  public 
prison  (pp.  118,  151).  The  decline  of  the  office  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  due  to  several  causes.  One  was  the  growth  of  free  communes  and 
of  other  privileged  bodies  ;  every  new  charter  of  privileges  granted  to 
a  town  or  district  meant  a  new  inroad  upon  the  castellan's  sphere  of 
action.  Another  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the  counts  regarded  so 
powerful  a  subordinate ;  this  led  to  the  creation  of  co-ordinate  func- 
tionaries. A  third  was  the  growth  of  feudal  jurisdictions  ;  and  a  fourth 
the  sale  or  grant  by  some  castellans  of  valuable  rights  to  kinsmen, 
dependants,  and  creditors  (p.  181).  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

The  Tournament ;   its  Periods  and  Phases.    By  R.  Coltman  Clephan, 
F.S.A.    (London  :  Methuen,  1919.) 

In  this  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume,  Mr.  Clephan  has  brought 
together  a  great  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  tournament,  and  the  character  of  the  arms  and  armour  employed. 
His  narrative  embraces  the  practice  of  the  tournament  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  as  well  aw  in  England.  So  much  information  comes  of 
necessity  from  German  sources,  which  are  not  readily  accessible,  that  it 
is  extremely  valuable  to  have  it  all  brought  together  and  summarized  in 
a  convenient  form  with  references  to  the  sources  on  which  the  account 
given  is  based.  The  history  of  the  tournament  is  traced  from  its  origin 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  all  famous 
encounters,  not  omitting  the  revivals  at  the  Eglinton  Tournament  in  1839, 
and  at  Brussels  in  1905.  A  concluding  chapter  gives  the  history  of  trial 
by  combat.    Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  appen- 
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dices,  in  which  full  descriptive  references  are  given  to  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  tourney  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (in  the  Ashmolean 
Collection)  and  at  the  British  Museum.  On  all  that  relates  to  arms  and 
armour  and  to  the  management  of  the  tournament  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Clephan  speaks  with  authority,  and  on  these  technical  subjects 
the  volume  will  be  an  important  work  of  reference. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  actual  descriptions  of  tournaments 
are  frequently  unequal  in  quality.  Mr.  Clephan  refers  to  '  monkish 
chronicles,  written  in  times  not  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they 
describe  '  as  '  usually  unreliable  in  being  coloured  with  the  circumstances 
of  a  later  age  '.  But  medieval  chroniclers,  when  not  contemporary, 
commonly  depended  on  those  who  were,  and  the  original  source  is  in 
many  instances  still  available.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  Walsingham 
for  the  Little  Battle  of  Chalons,  when  the  fuller  and  contemporary — or 
nearly  contemporary — narratives  of  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  and  Rishanger 
(the  latter  being  the  source  used  by  Walsingham)  are  readily  available. 
But  medieval  history  is  not  one  of  the  writer's  strong  points,  and  he  is 
content  to  quote  accounts  of  tournaments  from  Holinshed,  where  the 
original  narratives  of  contemporaries  might  be  easily  consulted.  A  notable 
instance  is  the  account  of  the  jousts  and  round  table  at  Windsor  in  1344:, 
of  which  the  strictly  contemporary  Murimuth  gives  a  much  fuller  and 
better  description.  So  also  the  fighting  in  the  mines  at  Montereau  in 
1420 — it  was  hardly  jousting — is  given  by  Holinshed  in  an  abbreviated 
form  from  that  in  The  First  English  Life  of  Henry  V.  There  are  dis- 
cordant references  to  the  combat  between  John  Chalons  and  Louis  de 
Buriell  on  pages  56  and  61  ;  the  true  date  seems  to  have  been  in  1449, 
and  in  any  case  Loys  de  Buriell  or  Beul  cannot  have  been  killed  twice. 
Mr.  Clephan  is  apparently  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Emery  Walker's 
reproductions  of  John  Rous's  drawings  of  Richard  earl  of  Warwick, 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  given  by  Strutt.  The  description  of  the 
tournament  at  the  marriage  of  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  (p.  113)  was 
printed  in  the  Antiqiiarian  Repertory,  ii.  298,  and  there  is  also  an  interesting 
account  of  it  in  Chronicles  of  London,  p.  251.  C.  L.  Kingsfobd. 

The  Red  Register  of  King's  Lynn.    Transcribed  by  R.  F.  Isaacson.    Edited 
by  HoLCOMBE  Ingleby.    Vol.  i.    (King's  Lynn  :  Thew,  s.a.) 

The  importance  of  making  accessible,  to  students  at  least,  the  chief  records 
of  our  older  boroughs  as  early  as  possible  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Ingleby's 
apologies  for  publishing  the  Red  Register  of  Lynn  piecemeal,  owing  to  war 
exigencies,  are  hardly  needed.  It  is  regrettable,  no  doubt,  that,  as  it 
happens,  we  must  wait  for  just  that  portion  of  the  volume  which,  throws 
most  light  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  town,  but  this  cannot 
be  helped.  The  present  instalment  contains,  indeed,  a  certain  amount 
of  material  bearing  upon  the  method  of  selecting  the  burghal  organs  and 
their  relation  to  the  merchant  gild.  It  also  gives  an  earlier  copy  of  the 
charter  of  Henry  II  to  Oxford,  whose  privileges  were  bestowed  upon 
Lynn  in  1204,  than  that  hitherto  used,  though  not  (as  printed)  an  equally 
correct  one.    But  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  record  for  the  historian 
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of  municipal  constitutions  must  be  deferred  until  the  appearance  of  the 
minutes  in  the  second  volume.  What  we  have  here  is  in  the  main  a  register 
of  the  deeds  and  wills  of  the  citizens  of  Lynn  between  1307  and  1372. 
There  are  a  few  of  later  and  more  of  earlier  date.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  chronological,  but  the  documents  earlier  than  1307  are  mingled 
with  the  others,  especially  in  the  first  few  folios,  in  a  fashion  which  seems 
to  justify  the  editor's  conclusion  that  the  entries  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book  were  not  made  contemporaneously,  but  transcribed  into  it  at  some 
subsequent  date,  not  perhaps  much  before  1342.  An  opposite  view  has 
been  expressed,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Gilson  of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom 
the  volume  was  submitted  for  examination,  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
preface  that  he  took  into  consideration  other  than  palaeographic  and 
allied  evidence. 

The  work  of  transcription  is  very  competently,  though  not  quite 
impeccably,  done.  The  errors  in  the  Oxford  charter  already  referred  to 
(e.  g.  '  mercatoriam  '  for  '  mercaturam  ',  and  '  insvdis  '  for  *  in  siluis  ') 
may  be  due  to  a  faulty  copy  (the  point  is  doubtful,  for  no  textual  notes 
are  supplied),  but  there  are  words  given  in  wrong  cases  on  pp.  82-3  and  92, 
'  oblatis  '  for  '  oblitis  '  on  p.  97,  and  some  misprints.  In  the  translations 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  documents  which  are  appended  to  the  text, 
the  editor  falls  into  some  confusion  in  one  crabbed  sentence  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  bishop  and  the  citizens  entered  on  fo.  8  d,  and  in  another 
on  fo.  15  he  might  have  given  the  modern  forms  of  the  names '  Gripeswalde, 
Strellesound,  and  Lubice '.  More  serious  are  the  defects  of  the  glossary 
which  he  has  supplied.  Some  explanations  such  as  heriot  =  *  feudal 
service ',  and  terriddium  =  '  produce  of  the  land '  (correctly  '  peat '), 
are  so  vague  as  to  be  useless,  while  others  are  incorrect  and  misleading. 
By  sf  mistranslation  of  '  bidentes ',  a  young  woman  is  represented  as 
receiving  a  legacy  of  twelve  anchors  instead  of  sheep  (p.  160).  The 
*  breviatores  '  of  the  four  orders  of  friars  mentioned  in  a  will  (p.  147)  are 
described  as  '  officers  who  made  up  the  accounts  of  deceased  brethren ', 
although  the  testator  defines  them  as  *  qui  obitum  suum  per  totam  Angliam 
pronunciabunt '.  Half  a  '  warderoba  '  situated  on  a  tenement  bequeathed 
by  a  testator  (p.  39)  is  amusingly  explained  as  half  the  contents  of  a  ward- 
robe in  the  restricted  modern  sense.  One  wonders  what  Mr.  Ingleby 
made  of  the  '  communa  warderoba '  on  one  of  the  quays,  the  upkeep  of 
which  was  imposed  on  a  certain  tenement  (p.  144).  A  list  of  names  of 
streets,  &c.  (a  plan  of  fourteenth-centvury  Lynn  could  almost  be  con- 
structed from  the  boundaries  of  tenements  given  in  the  wills),  would 
have  been  much  more  useful,  had  references  been  given  to  the  pages  on 
which  they  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  editor's  introduction  is,  within 
its  limits,  sensible  and  helpful,  and  if  he  had  enlisted  expert  help  in  com- 
piling the  glossary,  as  he  has  done  in  the  transcription  and  dating  of  the 
documents,  there  would  have  been  little  to  criticize. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  documents  entered  in  the  register  are  the 
wills  of  citizens  and  their  widows,  a  predominance  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  inclusion  of  two  destructive  visitations  of  the  Black  Death 
within  the  period  covered.  The  mortality  among  executors  in  the  years  of 
plague  affords  almost  a  better  gauge  of  the  severity  of  the  plague  than  the 
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increase  in  the  number  of  wills.  As  is  well  known  the  medieval  boroughs, 
which  were  museums  of  archaic  law,  retained  the  right  of  disposing  of 
land  by  will  long  after  it  had  been  disallowed  by  the  common  law.  When 
the  practice  of  probate  of  wills  came  in,  they  claimed  the  right  of  approving 
the  testamentary  dispositions  of  their  citizens  so  far  as  these  dealt  with 
land,  and  though  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  probate 
of  bequests  of  goods,  they  usually  registered  the  whole  will  in  which 
tenements  were  bequeathed.  The  series  on  the  Red  Register  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  both  for  the  details  of  the  wills  themselves  and  for  the 
procedure  in  probate.  In  the  later  years  of  the  period  covered  a  record 
of  probate  both  by  the  official  of  the  bishop  and  by  the  town  authorities 
is  nearly  always  appended.  Prior  to  this,  however,  such  curious  variations 
occur — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  being  given  alone,  some- 
times none  at  all — that  one  is  almost  driven  to  suppose  that  those  who 
transcribed  older  documents  into  the  register  (assuming  that  it  was  begun 
in  that  way)  allowed  themselves  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  regard  to 
what  they  copied.  As  far  as  the  town  was  concerned,  wills  were  proved, 
after  public  notice,  before  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  commonalty  in  the 
Guild  Hall,  but  soon,  if  not  from  the  first,  the  last  were  represented  by 
a  few  persons  chosen  for  this  duty.  The  Hustings  court,  before  which 
wills  were  proved  in  London,  is  only  mentioned  once  in  this  volume  (p.  34) 
in  a  record  of  a  land  suit  brought  under  a  writ  'de  recto '.  The  ecclesiastical 
probate,  as  was  natural  in  view  of  its  subject-matter,  came  first.  Indeed 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  town  probate  was  deferred  for  some  years. 
A  relic  of  the  rights  of  the  kin  is  possibly  preserved  in  the  provision  inserted 
by  one  testator  that  a  tenement  which  was  to  be  sold  by  his  executors 
should  be  offered  to  his  son  for  £10  less  than  the  highest  sum  that  any  one 
else  would  give  (p.  230).  The  tenement  is  not  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  testator,  as  those  dealt  with  before  it  are,  and  there  is  some  ground, 
therefore,  for  regarding  it  as  an  hereditary  property.  Many  other  points 
of  interest  present  themselves  on  a  perusal  of  these  pages,  but  what  has 
been  adduced  may  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  volume  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  printed  materials  for  the  study  of  English  town  life  in  the  middle 
ages.  James  Tait. 


Henry  V.    By  R.  B.  Mowat,  M.A.    {Kings  and  Qtieens  of  England,  edited 
by  R.  S.  Rait  and  W.  Page.    London  :  Constable,  1919.) 

Mr.  Mowat  takes  the  most  favourable  view  of  Henry  V  as  ruler  and  man. 
'  He  educated  the  whole  nation,  and  infused  it  with  the  spirit  of  his  own 
youth  and  energy.  .  .  .  He  left  an  empire  that  would  crumble,  but  an  ideal 
that  could  never  die.'  And  again  in  another  place  Mr.  Mowat  writes.: 
*  Henry's  most  permanent  gift  to  England  is  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.' 
The  present  writer  has  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  this  opinion,  which  is 
certainly  more  just  than  the  rather  depreciatory  judgement  on  Henry 
which  has  been  passed  by  some  recent  writers.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Mowat  does  not  go  a  little  too  far  in  attributing  the  whole 
success  of  the  reign  to  the  personality  of  the  ruler,  and  whether  he.  does 
not  under-estimate  the  innate  strength  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Henry's 
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accession.  Henry  V  is  one  of  those  who  have  attained  greatness  by  ideal- 
izing the  existing  characteristics  of  his  time,  rather  than  by  impressing 
a  new  mould  on  his  contemporaries.  When  Henry,  after  he  had  attained 
the  first  purpose  of  his  policy  by  becoming  regent  of  France,  appealed 
to  Sigismund  to  foster  peace  amongst  Christian  nations  so  that  they  might 
then '  intend  together  against  miscreants',  he  only  gave  practical  expression 
to  a  sentiment  which  had  been  voiced  by  such  very  different  persons  as 
Philippe  de  Mezieres,  St.  Bridget,  and  Thomas  Hoccleve.  Henry  was  not 
a  creator  of  new  things,  and  the  undoubted  influence  which  his  career  has 
had  on  national  feeling  was  perhaps  due  as  much  to  the  idealized  prince 
of  Tudor  writers,  and  above  all  of  Shakespeare,  as  to  his  own  actual 
personality.  It  is,  however,  natural  in  such  a  biography  rather  to  empha- 
size the  heroic,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  space  Mr.  Mowat  has  given  us 
a  very  readable  and  on  the  whole  accurate  history.  But  space  would  not 
permit  the  writer  to  add  much  that  is  new,  and  though  Mr.  Mowat  gives 
a  fresh  criticism  of  Henry  as  portrayed  in  Shakespeare,  he  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  the  king's  career  as  general  and  administrator.  Of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  reign  we  get  no  more  than  a  superficial  view  ;  but  it  is 
on  this  side  that  there  is  most  room  for  new  study ;  the  working  out  of 
the  threads  of  Henry's  diplomacy  offers  a  promising  field,  which  might 
yield  instructive  results. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  to  avoid  what 
might  seem  small  points  of  criticism,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  touch  only 
such  things  as  appear  essential.  For  Henry's  birth,  Mr.  Mowat  gives  the 
ordinary  date  (9  August  1387),  but  I  showed  in  this  Keview^  that  the 
probable  date  was  16  September  1387.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  '  The 
Legendary  and  Real  Henry  '.  The  author's  interpretation  of  the  legend 
is  not  altogether  happy.  He  writes  that  the  story  of  the  prince's  arrest  by 
the  chief  justice  is  now  considered  referable,  if  at  all,  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  alluding  to  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  Edward  II  when 
prince  of  Wales.  I,  at  all  events,  can  see  in  that  incident  little  more  than 
a  curious  analogy  ;  Stow's  full  account  of  the  hurling  in  Eastcheap  (which 
Mr.  Mowat  describes  only  from  an  inferior  London  Chronicle)  supplies 
enough  for  the  genesis  of  the  legend,  and  brings  Gascoigne  into  it.  In 
dealing  with  the  tennis-baU  story,  Mr.  Mowat  quotes  John  Strecche,  and 
observes  that  '  this  is  the  historical  authority  for  the  famous  incident '. 
In  my  introduction  to  the  First  English  Life  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
most  unlikely  that  Strecche  was  the  source  of  the  story  as  given  in  the 
Famous  Victories,  and  brought  together  the  by  no  means  scanty  con- 
temporary references.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  story  may  be,  it  was 
widely  current  at  the  time,  and  if  this  is  not  brought  out  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning  at  all.  Mr.  Mowat  quotes  the  story  of  the  dismissal  of  Henry's 
boon  companions  as  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  Brut ;  it  is 
printed  in  Dr.  Erie's  edition,  and  I  gave  the  reference  when  quoting  it. 
But  here  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Mowat  does  not  seem  to  have  made  use  of 
the  BnU,  though  next  to  the  Gesta  and  Walsingham  that  work  gives  us 
the  most  valuable  contemporary  chronicle  of  the  reign  on  the  English 
side.    It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Mowat  is  not  always  well  advised 

*  AnU,  XXX.  62 
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in  his  choice  of  authorities.  He  cites  the  worthless  Redmayne,  stating 
that  he  wrote  about  1540,  though  Miss  R.  R.  Reid  demonstrated  in  this 
Review^  that  the  work  was  written  in  1574—8,  and  is  entirely  without 
value.  He  recognizes  that  '  Elmham  '  is  a  late  source,  and  nevertheless 
accepts  his  authority  when  he  contradicts  earlier  writers  ;  thus  it  is 
stated  that  in  1420  Queens  Isabel  and  Katherine  were  left  at  Villeneuve 
during  the  siege  of  Sens,  though  a  contemporary  letter-writer  {Foedera, 
ix.  911)  tells  us  how  many  ladies  '  of  lying  at  sieges  there  began  first '. 

The  account  of  Agincourt  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  But  the  story 
that  some  archers  were  posted  in  the  woods  is  expressly  denied  by  St.  Remy, 
who  was  present ;  probably  it  arose  from  the  wings  of  archers  on  either 
flank  resting  on  the  woods.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  plan  the  archers 
are  represented  as  though  much  less  numerous  than  the  men-at-arms, 
instead  of  four  or  five  times  as  many.  One  error  of  a  different  character 
I  am  bound  to  notice.  On  p.  48  it  is  stated  that  the  Coldharbour  was  in 
Eastcheap,  that  it  came  to  Henry  IV  from  his  wife's  father,  and  that  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Heralds'  College.  If  it  had  been  in  Eastcheap 
it  could  not  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  Heralds'  College  (which  it  was 
not) ;  neither  did  it  descend  to  Henry  IV  from  his  wife's  father,  who 
never  had  any  right  in  it.  Tyler,  whom  Mr.  Mowat  cites  as  his  authority, 
in  spite  of  a  variety  of  other  errors,  places  the  Coldharbour  correctly  in 
AUhallows  Haywharf.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  died  in  1361,  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  the  Coldharbour,  which  came  to  Henry  JV  through  the 
forfeiture  of  John  Holland  in  1400.^  Mr.  Mowat  closes  his  book  with  aa 
itinerary  which  should  be  useful.  But  since  Henry  only  reached  Rouen 
on  1  January  1420,  and  spent  some  days  there,  he  cannot  have  been 
at  Calais  on  8  January  ;  moreover,  Monstrelet  states  that  he  was  at 
Amiens  on  21  January,  and  we  know  that  Henry  crossed  to  Dover  on 
1  February.  C.  L.  Kingsfobd. 

India  at  the  Death  of  Akbar:  An  Economic  Study.    By  W.  H.  Morel  and, 
C.S.I.,  CLE.     (London  :  Macmillan,  1920.) 

Historical  inquiry  presents  few  tasks  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
comparison  of  the  economic  condition  of  a  country  or  a  people  at  two 
widely  different  dates.  How  can  we  gauge  the  relative  prosperity  of  two 
different  centuries  when  every  normal  criterion — ^prices,  the  standard  of 
life,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver — has,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  been 
radically  affected  by  the  passing  of  time  ?  Anything  like  certainty  would 
seem  to  elude  the  most  dispassionate  research,  the  most  meticulous 
weighing  of  carefully  sifted  evidence.  Yet  such  comparisons  and  contrasts 
are  worth  attempting.  The  problem  may  be  insoluble,  but  in  the  effort 
to  solve  it  much  ground  may  be  cleared,  unprofitable  paths  of  investigation 
marked  down,  and  the  unstable  foundations  of  facile  generalizations 
exposed.  Certainly  no  one  could  accuse  Mr.  Moreland  of  forcing  from  the 
facts  a  too  confident  conclusion.  His  judgement  is  so  cautious,  so  balanced, 
so  hesitating,  that  if  the  one  object  of  his  book  had  been  a  definite  com- 
parison in  material  wealth  and  prosperity  between  1605  and  1914,  a  captious 

^  Ante,  XXX.  691.  '  See  London  Topographical  Record,  x.  94-100. 
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critic  might  complain  that  the  results  arrived  at  hardly  compensate  for 
the  sedulous  care  lavished  on  the  inquiry.  But  in  the  first  place  we  do 
not  complain  of  his  non-committal  verdicts,  for  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  population,  wealth,  and  industrial  conditions  in  India  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  must  be  so  exceedingly  conjectural  as  to  render 
dogmatism  dangerous  and  unwise,  and,  in  the  second  place,  though  the 
comparison  with  to-day  is  obviously  always  before  the  author's  eyes,  his 
chief  aim,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  '  a  presentation  of  the  economic  life  of 
India  at  the  .  .  .  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  first  appearance  of 
those  new  forces  which  were  destined  to  exercise  an  increasing  and  even- 
tually predominant  influence  on  the  development  of  the  country '.  That 
aim  has  been  admirably  realized.  Certainly  we  know  of  no  other  account 
so  elaborate,  so  vivid,  and  so  comprehensive,  of  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  life  of  India  under  the  Moguls,  the  methods  of  trade,  the 
habits  of  different  classes  and  their  standards  of  life.  There  are  many 
shrewd  reflexions  on  matters  political  and  financial,  the  outcome  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  an  original  survey.  It  is  true,  though  the  fact  is  not 
always  recognized,  that  even  at  the  end  of  Akbar's  reign  the  empire  was 
still  a  novelty,  that,  under  the  Moguls,  *  administration  meant  primarily 
the  collection  of  the  land  revenue ',  and  that  in  regard  to  financial 
organization,  especially  in  Southern  India,  '  we  may  regard  the  empire  as 
having  been  superimposed  on  the  system  previously  existing'.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  industrial  expansion  in  the  modern  sense  had  not 
appeared,  '  for  the  day  of  capitalist  enterprise  had  not  yet  dawned '. 
*  A  wealthy  upper  class  ',  says  Mr.  Moreland  sturdily — for  the  doctrine  is 
unfashionable — '  may  render  substantial  economic  services  if  they  use 
their  wealth  wisely,  and  direct  a  steady  flow  of  savings  into  productive 
channels.'  The  whole  position  at  the  end  of  Akbar's  reign  is  excellently 
summed  up  in  the  statement, '  The  economic  life  of  India  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  characterized  essentially  by  inadequate  production 
and  faulty  distribution '. 

When  we  come  to  the  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past 
some  of  Mr.  Moreland's  conclusions — though  drawn  with  every  caution — 
seem  from  lack  of  trustworthy  data  to  be  so  extremely  empirical  as  to  be 
of  doubtful  value  for  purposes  of  argument.  It  appears  likely  that  he  has 
underrated  the  growth  of  Indian  wealth  in  modern  times.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  he  generally  considers  the  question  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  real  wealth  and  comfort  per  head  of  the  population.  That  being  so, 
he  is  probably  right  in  holding  that  the  Indian  ryot  cannot  be  said  economi- 
cally to  have  made  much  progress  since  Akbar's  day.  *  His  equipment ',  says 
Mr.  Moreland,  is  even  now  *  so  nearly  the  bare  minimum  required  for  his 
work  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he  was  ever  much  worse  off  than  he 
is  at  present '.  Such  sentences — usually  divorced  from  their  context — 
are  often  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  those  who  wish  to  deny  the  beneficial 
results  of  British  rule  in  India.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Moreland 
means  us  to  draw  no  such  inference.  Under  the  Mohammedan  regime  the 
lot  of  the  ryot  economically,  in  the  rare  periods  of  peace,  may  not  have  been 
appreciably  worse  than  his  condition  to-day,  but  terrible  cataclysms  of 
nature  and  maleficent  outbursts  of  human  energy,  famines,  floods,  Maratha 
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depredations,  Afghan  invasions,  Pindari  raids,  involved  whole  districts 
and  whole  generations  in  universal  ruin  and  unspeakable  misery.  The 
aggregate  wealth  of  Mogul  times  only  went  round,  so  to  speak,  because 
the  natural  restraints  on  population  were  allowed  to  work  their  will 
unchecked.  The  British  Raj,  by  its  well-defended  frontiers  and  humani- 
tarian administration,  creates  for  itself  new  social  and  economic  problems. 
The  measure  of  its  difficulties  is  in  one  sense  the  measure  of  its  claim  to 
greatness.  No  one  has  put  this  more  effectively  than  Mr.  Moreland  himself, 
when  he  says  truly  and  epigrammatically,  '  a  famine  is  now  a  period  when 
distress  is  such  as  to  require  the  intervention  of  the  state,  but  if  we  were  to 
rely  upon  the  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  should  define  it  as 
a  period  when  men  and  women  were  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  human  flesh  '. 

P.  E.  Egberts. 


Lord  Grey  of  the  Reform  Bill.    By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  with 
illustrations.     (London  :  Longmans,  1920.) 

It  is  strange  that  no  complete  biography  of  a  statesman  who  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  a  great  crisis  in  our  national  history  as  the  second 
Earl  Grey  should  have  appeared  before  this,  for  his  Life  and  Opinions  by 
his  son.  General  Grey  (1861),  virtually  begins  at  1792  and  ends  at  1817, 
when  Grey  broke  ofE  his  alliance  with  Grenville.  In  this  book,  then,  we 
have  for  the  first  time  a  record  of  Grey's  life  as  a  whole  given  us  in  a  single 
volume,  valuable  for  the  knowledge  it  displays  and  adorned  by  the  author's 
literary  talent.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  treatment  is  excellent :  when  dealing 
with  many  events  in  themselves  historically  important,  he  passes  lightly 
over  details,  but  exhibits  clearly  and  fully  their  bearing  on  Grey's  political 
career  and  the  light  they  throw  on  his  character  and  opinions.  As  a  bio- 
grapher, though  not  concealing  Grey's  failings,  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
his  subject,  while  as  regards  politics  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  virtues 
of  the  whigs  and  his  condemnation  of  their  opponents  occasionally,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  outrun  his  discretion.  For 
example,  after  quoting  from  Pitt's  speech  of  30  May  1792  on  Grey's 
motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  he  expresses  great  indignation  that  it 
should  have  accused  Grey  of  seeking  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  If  he 
will  look  again  at  his  quotation  he  will  see  that  Pitt  made  no  such  accusa- 
tion ;  he  regretted  that  Grey  and  other  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
by  their  association  styled  the  '  Friends  of  the  People '  had  connected  them- 
selves with  men  of  revolutionary  opinions,  and  this  connexion  made  him 
suspect  that  the  proposal  for  reform  might  be  a  *  preliminary  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  system  of  government '.  He  seeks  to  strengthen 
his  case  against  Pitt  for  refusing  to  countenance  Grey's  proposal  by 
urging  that  war  with  France  was  not  then  contemplated.  His  remark  is 
entirely  beside  the  question  ;  Pitt's  objection  was  based  on  the  propagation 
in  this  kingdom  of  opinions  favourable  to  the  revolutionary  '  madness  ' 
prevalent  in  France.  Mr.  Trevelyan  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  our 
late  experience  shows  that  Pitt  might  safely  have  embarked  on  reform 
during  the  war  with  France.  He  must  for  the  moment  have  forgotten  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  position  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  parlia- 
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mentary  reform  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  present 
day.  Now  reform  means  a  step  further  on  a  road  trodden  since  1832 ; 
then  it  meant  the  forcing  of  a  barrier  which  until  then  had  effectually 
closed  the  entrance  of  that  road.  His  own  account  of  the  struggle  to 
remove  that  barrier  represents  civil  war  as  imminent,  and  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  strange  contention.  He  should  not  belittle  Grey's  achieve- 
ment by  placing  it  on  the  level  of  those  of  the  reformers  of  yesterday. 
Nor  will  by  any  means  all  he  says  concerning  *  the  great  repression  '  find 
acceptance  with  those  who  are  able  to  judge  the  questions  involved  dis- 
passionately ;  they  will  prefer  the  better  balanced  account  of  them  given 
in  Dr.  Holland  Rose's  William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War.  But  let  us  turn  to 
other  matters  on  which  we  can  follow  our  author  with  greater  satisfaction. 

Grey's  character  and  career  are  a  peculiarly  interesting  study,  for  he 
seems  almost  a  different  man  at  different  periods.  High-minded  and 
honourable  in  riper  age,  at  twenty-four  he  twice  asserted  in  parliament  what 
he  knew  to  be  untrue  concerning  the  prince  of  Wales's  relations  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.  No  statesman  was  less  desirous  of  power  for  its  own  sake, 
yet  he  eagerly  asserted  his  claim  to  high  place  in  the  ministry  vainly 
projected  by  the  whigs  in  1788.  Stronger  proof  can  scarcely  be  given  of 
the  malign  influence  of  the  prince  over  his  associates  than  these  lapses 
of  a  man  of  Grey's  lofty  character.  Happily  he  soon  shook  off  that  in- 
fluence, for  he  offended  the  prince  by  preferring  his  duty  to  the  country 
to  princely  favour,  and  though  the  split  between  them  was  not  absolute 
for  some  years — for  Lady  Grey,  whom  he  married  in  1794,  said  that  the 
only  time  she  had  seen  her  husband  drunk  was  after  dining  with  the 
prince  ^ — it  grew  wider  and  deeper,  until  it  became  impossible  that  Grey 
should  be  in  ofl&ce  while  George  IV  lived.  For  some  years  he  was  impetuous 
and  apt  to  act  without  due  consideration.  Although  a  devoted  follower 
of  Fox,  he  joined  in  founding  the  *  Friends  of  the  People '  without  con- 
sulting him  ;  his  action  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  whigs  as  schismatical 
and  even  as  a  bid  for  power.  Late  in  life  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
acted  hastily,  without  having  ascertained  the  opinions  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  connecting  himself  ;  he  found  that  some  of  them  held  extreme 
opinions,  and  he  said  that  he  regretted  his  action,  which,  indeed,  brought 
him  much  trouble.  How  Fox's  support  of  his  follower's  precipitate  step 
proved  the  final  and  determining  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  party  is 
well  described  here.  Another  instance  of  Grey's  impetuosity  is  afforded 
by  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  secession  of  the  whigs  from  parliament 
in  1797,  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  condemns  as  futile  and  mischievous,  and  of 
which  he  soon  repented.  He  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  stay  quietly  at 
home,  for  idleness  was  his  worst  fault.  Although  he  had  some  taste  for 
literature,  of  which  the  most  is  made  here,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
anjrthing  approaching  Fox's  intellectual  resources  or  his  mental  activity, 
and  he  spent  his  leisure  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 

For  thirty  years  his  friends  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  quit  his 

northern  home  and  fulfil  his  public  duties,  and  when  separated  from  his  wife 

and  children  he  repined  lamentably.   He  suffered  from  periodical  depression, 

which,  it  may  be  suggested,  was  encouraged  by  idleness.    His  experience  of 

»  The  Creevey  Papers,  u.  283. 
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office  before  1830  was  limited  to  his  two  posts  in  the  ministry  of  *  All  the 
Talents ',  in  which  he  succeeded  Fox  at  the  foreign  office,  and  Mr.  Tre velyan's 
remark  that  Grenville's  influence  may  be  discerned  in  the  tone  of  his 
dispatches  is  interesting.  Some  judicious  comments,  too,  are  made  on 
his  refusals  to  take  office  in  1809,  1811,  and  1812.  It  was,  as  is  noted 
here,  fortunate  that  he  was  not  in  power  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  military  affairs,  and  was  timid  and 
despondent  where  they  were  concerned.  He  held  that  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  would  prove  useless  ;  only  a  few  days  before  Leipzig  he  wished 
that  the  allies  would  make  a  moderate  peace,  and  on  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  he  argued  in  parliament  that  we  had  no  right '  personally  to  proscribe 
the  present  ruler  of  France  '.  After  Fox's  death  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  whigs,  but  for  twenty  years  his  leadership  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  In  the  upper  house,  which  he  entered  on  his  father's 
death  in  1807,  he  was  in  a  less  congenial  atmosphere  than  in  the 
lower,  where  his  oratory  and  his  manners  had  made  him  popular,  and  this 
increased  his  inactivity,  while  his  lofty  temperament  kept  him  aloof  from 
the  squabbles  of  his  party.  He  had  reason  for  depression  :  reform,  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart,  seemed  hopeless,  and  he  would  make  no  effort  to 
obtain  it,  for  he  loathed  the  noisy  radicals  who  were  demanding  it,  and 
considered  their  programme  subversive  of  the  constitution  and  their 
methods  politically  mischievous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radicals  bitterly 
reproached  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause.  In  a  clear  and  forcibly  written 
account  of  party  politics  from  1827  to  Grey's  accession  to  office,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  observes  that  the  division  of  the  whigs  consequent  on  Canning's 
overtures  was  a  punishment  for  their  inaction.  Profoundly  distrusting 
and  disliking  Canning,  Grey  found  himself  separated  from  most  of  his  old 
friends,  and  grieved  over  their  desertion  as  fatal  to  the  party. 

The  future  proved  widely  different  from  his  fears.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  rid  himself  of  the  Canningites  and  divided  the  old  tory  phalanx 
by  catholic  emancipation,  and  in  1830  Grey  resumed  the  active  leadership 
of  a  reintegrated  party  on  the  election  of  Althorp,  of  whose  character  we 
have  a  just  appreciation,  as  its  leader  in  the  commons.  When  he  succeeded 
the  duke  as  prime  minister  he  was  satisfied  that  the  time  had  at  last 
come  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long,  sometimes  in  hope  and  sometimes 
almost  in  despair.  A  complete  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  reform 
has  lately  been  given  us  by  Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  and  its  salient  points  are 
briefly  and  skilfully  narrated  here  with  the  slight  difference  in  treatment 
appropriate  to  a  biography.  The  struggle  brought  out  qualities  in  Grey 
in  many  respects  widely  different  from  those  he  had  previously  exhibited. 
His  youthful  impetuosity  had  long  vanished,  and  he  now  showed  himself 
deliberate  in  word  and  action.  His  haughtiness  was  replaced  by  an 
extraordinary  tactfulness  in  dealing  with  men,  and  especially  with  the 
king,  and  by  a  willingness  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and,  if  he  became  convinced  that  they  were  sounder  than  his  own, 
to  adopt  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  he  was  '  easily  led  ',  though 
no  pressure  could  make  him  yield  when  he  saw  clearly  that  he  was  right 
on  a  point  of  vital  importance,  as  on  the  question  of  demanding  a  creation 
of  peers  before  the  second  reading  in  the  lords  of  the  bill  of  1832. 
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Of  his  old  love  of  idleness  no  sign  appeared,  and  with  it  disappeared  his 
constant  depression :  he  could  return  home  at  two  in  the  morning  during 
a  crisis,  tired  but  cheerful  and  to  sleep  more  than  usual,  and  throughout 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  was  not  only  calm  but  apparently  in 
continual  good  spirits,  astonishing  friends  accustomed  to  his  reserved 
manners  by  an  unwonted  geniality.  And  his  patience  was  wonderful ; 
it  was  sorely  tried  by  his  impracticable  son-in-law,  Durham,  and  not  less 
sorely,  one  may  imagine,  by  his  intriguing  chancellor.  He  expected, 
we  are  told,  that  the  working  classes  would  at  once  warmly  welcome  the 
reform  bill,  but  for  some  months  a  large  number  of  them  regarded  it  with 
indifference  as  '  a  middle-class  affair '.  Their  support  was  gained  by 
democratic  leaders  of  a  higher  class,  such  as  Attwood  and  Place,  with 
whom  Melbourne  put  himself  in  communication  ;  opposition  to  the  bill 
excited  them  to  fury,  and  their  violence  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Trevelyan  evidently  considers  that  if  the  duke  had 
been  able  to  form  a  ministry  in  May  1832  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
democratic  leaders  would  have  been  carried  out,  and  an  armed  rebellion 
would  have  taken  place.  This  is,  I  venture  to  think,  extremely  doubtful. 
Serious  indeed  the  riots  of  1831  had  been,  and  far  more  serious  and  wide- 
spread rioting  would  probably  have  broken  out  if  a  tory  ministry  had 
come  into  power ;  but  Englishmen  have  ever  been  unwilling  to  join  in 
an  organized  and  armed  rebellion  against  government,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
tells  us,  as  something  *  most  strange ',  that  neither  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  ministers  with  one  another,  nor  in  that  of  the  tory  leaders,  is  such 
a  catastrophe  discussed  as  '  relevant  to  the  question  whether  the  duke 
should  take  ofl&ce '.  From  this  it  may  surely  be  inferred  that,  though  the 
ministers  must  have  known  of  the  threats  of  violence  and  the  preparations 
for  it,  they  did  not  consider  that  they  portended  a  possible  rebellion,  and 
they  were  better  able  to  estimate  the  real  significance  of  these  things  than 
we  can  be  now,  or  perhaps  than  even  the  organizers  of  resistance  were  at 
the  time.  But  as  the  crisis  ended  with  the  king's  grant  of  full  authority 
to  Grey  for  the  creation  of  as  many  peers  *  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  the  bill ',  what  might  have  been  had  the  event  been  otherwise 
must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  William  Hunt. 


History  of  the  Great  War ;  Naval  Operations.    By  Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
Vol.  i.     (London  :  Longmans,  1920.) 

This  history  of  the  naval  operations  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
great  German  war  has  been  produced  imder  the  auspices  of  the  committee 
of  imperial  defence  and  not  of  the  admiralty,  who  disclaim  all  responsibility 
for  the  presentation  of  the  facts.  It  contains  a  complex  mass  of  informa- 
tion lucidly  arranged,  but  probably  incomplete.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  is  difficulty  in  so  presenting  it  that  justice  is  done  to  the  actors 
in  the  great  drama,  while  help  is  given  to  their  successors  of  the  future. 
In  threading  his  way  through  the  tangled  story  the  reader  should  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  in  war  at  sea  the  primary  military  aim  of  each 
side  is  to  destroy  the  opposing  armed  ships  and  attendant  aircraft  in 
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battle  or  combat.  If  that  is  not  possible,  each  side  aims  at  neutralizing 
their  action  by  the  threat  of  battle  or  by  evasion,  and  with  that  object 
the  stronger  seeks  to  take  up  such  a  position  that  he  can  watch  or  forestall 
the  movements  of,  and  thus  force  a  battle  on,  the  weaker,  who  on  his 
part  tries  to  evade  or  postpone  one.  Further,  as  a  secondary  aim,  during 
the  interval  which  necessarily  elapses  before  the  decision  by  battle,  each 
side  tries  to  weaken  the  armed  force  of  its  opponent,  and  with  that  object 
seeks  to  stop  his  seaborne  trade  and  his  military  transports,  to  intercept 
his  intelligence,  and  to  seize  his  maritime  bases  of  supply  and  intelligence. 
Thus,  the  armed  ships  and  attendant  aircraft  are  the  dominating  factor, 
and  every  operation  should  be  directed  to  destroy,  or  to  neutralize,  or 
to  weaken  those  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  protect  anything  directly. 
Protection  and  safety  are  reached  through  battle  or  the  threat  of  battle. 
It  should  further  be  remembered  that  the  military  aim  at  sea  is  constantly 
liable  to  be  deflected  by  political  and  economic  influences  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  war  on  land.  To  prevent  these  conflicting  claims  leading 
to  unsound  military  action  at  sea  is  the  ever-present  difficulty. 

The  armed  ships  round  which  the  action  centred  during  the  war  were 
first  the  massed  fleets  in  the  North  Sea,  and  secondly  the  detachments 
in  that  and  other  seas.  With  the  exception  of  Tirpitz,  the  German 
leaders  were  not  willing  to  risk  an  immediate  fleet-action  with  the  possi- 
bility of  victory  and  winning  the  war,  because  defeat  at  sea  would  have 
jeopardized  their  position  in  the  Baltic  and  hastened  their  defeat  on  land. 
They  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  mine  and  torpedo  would  reduce  the 
superiority  against  them  and  give  them  later  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Since  the  Germans  refused  an  immediate  battle,  the  British  aim  in 
the  North  Sea  was  reduced  to  watching  the  German  fleet  with  a  view  to 
destroying  it,  if  opportunity  offered,  or,  failing  that,  to  limiting  its  move- 
ments by  the  threat  of  battle  and  thus  preventing  interference  with  the 
detachments  of  light  craft  engaged  in  stopping  the  German  trade  through 
the  northern  exits,  in  covering  the  transit  across  the  narrow  seas  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  France,  and  generally  in  the  struggle  with  the  German 
light  craft  of  all  descriptions  within  the  North  Sea  and  its  approaches. 
This  required  the  British  fleet  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  interpose 
between  the  German  fleet  and  its  base  if  it  moved  either  to  the  northern 
exits  or  south  into  the  narrow  seas,  that  is  past  the  Texel- Yarmouth  line. 
The  Firth  of  Forth  was  a  position  offering  these  possibilities.  No  German 
fleet  could  advance  into  either  of  the  areas  mentioned  and  return,  as  was 
absolutely  necessary,  without  risk  of  battle  on  disadvantageous  terms,  if 
the  flanking  fleet  based  on  the  Forth  meant  to  fight.  Furthermore,  the 
German  light  surface  craft  could  not  advance  into  the  narrow  seas  and 
return  without  risk  of  battle  with  a  flanking  force  based  on  Harwich. 

The  theory  of  the  flanking  fleet  is  not  new,  but  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
although  attention  was  drawn  to  it  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  plan 
actually  adopted  was  to  stop  the  German  trade  by  holding  the  northern 
exits  in  force,  and  to  contain  the  German  main  fleet,  not  with  a  flanking 
fleet  in  the  Forth,  but  with  the  grand  fleet  based  on  Scapa  Flow  and 
a  Channel  fleet  in  the  English  Channel.  War  experience  gradually  showed 
the  advantages  of  the  Forth  as  a  flanking  base,  and  the  futility  of  the 
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Channel  fleet  on  the  side  of  our  detachments  in  the  narrow  seas  remote 
from  the  enemy  soon  became  apparent.  The  ships  composing  the  Chaimel 
fleet  had  been  outclassed  by  the  Dreadnought  policy,  and  were  gradually 
diverted  to  the  convoy  and  other  secondary  services.  With  the  grand 
fleet  based  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  best  flanking  position,  and, 
owing  to  the  want  of  protected  anchorages,  obliged  to  remain  under  way 
or  even  to  leave  the  North  Sea,  and  with  the  German  fleet  held  back  in 
port,  the  detachments  on  either  side  were  much  exposed.  The  different 
uses  made  of  the  opportunity  are  to  be  noted.  The  British  with  battle 
cruisers  and  small  craft  attacked  the  German  detachments,  which  were 
unsupported  by  their  fleet,  for  instance  in  the  action  of  the  Heligoland 
Bight.  The  Germans  did  not  make  sorties  in  force  against  the  British 
detachments,  although  good  opportunities  offered  thus  to  bring  on  a  battle, 
but  attacked  the  British  coast  towns,  such  as  Lowestoft,  with  battle  cruisers, 
using  only  submarines  and  mine-layers  against  armed  ships.  These  coast 
raids  were  probably  undertaken  with  a  political  object.  At  any  rate,  their 
military  aim  was  unsoimd. 

The  numerous  examples  given  of  the  interaction  of  the  land  war  and 
the  sea  war  merit  particular  notice.  The  operations  at  sea  were  deflected 
from  time  to  time  to  counter  any  possible  attack  on  the  military  transports 
and  supply-ships.  This  deflexion  was  legitimate  in  that  the  navy  was 
still  used  against  the  enemy's  armed  ships.  But,  when  naval  resources 
were  diverted  froni  the  sea  to  the  land  and  were  used  against  the  enemy's 
army,  the  deflexions  seem  to  have  been  of  questionable  value.  For 
example,  the  formation  of  the  naval  division  and  its  diversion  to  Antwerp, 
the  Ostend  expedition,  the  use  of  the  naval  air  service  on  a  land  front 
instead  of  over  the  sea,  the  attention  given  to  armoured  cars  and  tanks — 
in  all  these  cases  the  thought  and  resources  of  the  navy  were  diverted  to 
the  land  war.  Later,  the  diversion  became  still  more  serious  when  the 
ship-building  programme  was  influenced  by  the  war  on  land,  as  in  the 
building  of  the  monitors,  and  the  navy  was  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
insuflficient  army  to  overthrow  the  Turkish  army  at  Gallipoli.  The  result 
was  seen  later  in  a  lack  of  efficient  antidotes  to  the  submarine,  which 
should  have  been  the  first  care. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  problem  was  comparatively  simple.  On 
4  August  1914  Great  Britain  entered  the  war,  the  neutrality  of  Italy 
was  announced,  but  Austria  had  not  yet  declared  war  with  either  France 
or  Great  Britain.  The  opposing  forces  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  French 
fleet  and  the  British  squadron  of  three  battle  cruisers  with  other  ships  ; 
on  the  other  side,  one  German  battle  cruiser  and  one  light  cruiser,  with 
the  probable  immediate  addition  of  the  Austrian  navy,  which  was  much 
inferior  to  the  French  fleet.  The  Anglo-French  aim  was  to  destroy  the 
German  ships  and  to  watch  the  Austrian  fleet.  The  German  aim  was  to 
evade  battle  with  a  superior  force.  The  intended  destination  of  the  German 
ships  was  unknown,  but  the  French  transports  carrying  troops  from  Algeria 
to  France,  if  unprotected,  would  have  been  the  most  tempting  one.  This 
was  realized  by  the  French  admiral,  who  seemingly  on  his  own  initiative 
placed  his  ships  alongside  the  transports,  although  his  original  instructions 
are  said  (pp.  56-9)  to  have  been  to  seek  out  the  enemy  with  his  whole  fleet  and 
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to  cover  the  transit  of  the  French  transports  sailing  singly  and  unescorted. 
His  action  was  perfectly  sound,  seeing  that  not  only  were  the  transports 
directly  protected,  but  his  slow  ships  were  in  the  only  positions  where 
they  were  likely  to  get  contact  with  the  fast  German  ships  and  destroy 
them.  To  combine  protection  of  transports  with  destruction  of  an  enemy 
if  opportunity  offers  is  perfectly  possible,  but  to  combine  protection  of 
transports  with  search  for  an  enemy  is  to  invite  failure  in  both  directions. 
If  from  the  first  the  protection  of  the  transports  had  been  left  entirely  to 
the  French  fleet,  the  British  admiral  would  have  been  free  to  go  in  quest 
of  the  German  ships  and  to  destroy  them,  while  arranging  to  have  the 
exits  from  the  Adriatic  watched  in  order  to  give  warning  if  the  Austrian 
fleet  left  that  sea.  His  instructions  were  not  so  simple,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  German  ships  got  away  from  Messina  and  ultimately  entered 
the  Dardanelles  unmolested.  The  failure  to  stop  them  was  due  to  many 
complex  causes,  of  which  all  are  not  set  out  in  this  book.  The  reader  will 
do  well  to  reserve  his  judgement. 

The  problems  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans  differed  only 
in  complexity  from  that  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  the  same 
German  aim  to  avoid  battle  with  a  superior  force,  the  same  Entente 
superiority  and  single  need  to  destroy  the  German  armed  ships,  but  longer 
uncertainty  as  to  their  positions,  wider  possibilities  of  error  in  their 
destinations,  and  the  same  tempting  destination  or  target  offered  not 
only  in  transports  carrying  troops,  but  also  in  oversea  military  expeditions 
and  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  German  detachments  abroad  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  numbered  no  more  than  ten  effective  ships  of  war.  In 
the  Mediterranean  were  the  battle  cruiser  Goeben  and  the  light  cruiser 
Breslau,  together  with  the  whole  Austrian  navy,  which  never  left  the 
Adriatic  ;  in  the  Pacific,  under  Rear- Admiral  von  Spec,  were  the  armoured 
cruisers  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  the  light  cruisers  Niirnherg,  Leipzig, 
and  Emden,  and  two  armed  merchant  cruisers  ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
light  cruiser  Konigsberg  ;  in  the  Atlantic  the  light  cruisers  Karlsruhe  and 
Dresden,  to  which  were  shortly  added  two  armed  merchant  steamers. 
The  force  opposed  to  them  was  greatly  superior.  The  Germans  con- 
centrated a  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  but  elsewhere  worked  their  ships 
independently.  The  resulting  movements  are  examples  not  only  of  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  concentrated  and  dispersed  force,  but  also 
of  their  mutual  reaction  in  secondary  operations.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war,  Spee  in  the  Pacific  with  two  armoured  cruisers  and  other  ships 
was  among  the  Northern  Pacific  islands.  Threatened  by  the  very  superior 
Entente  force  in  the  eastern  seas,  he  was  soon  forced  to  move  south-east 
across  the  Pacific.  His  position  was  unknown  until  14  September,  when 
he  was  reported  off  Samoa  with  the  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  Niirnberg  ; 
on  30  September  he  was  reported  to  have  been  off  Tahiti  on  the  22nd. 
It  was  not  until  4  October  that  an  intercepted  message  indicated  that  he 
was  bound  for  Easter  Island  and  presumably  for  South  America.  On 
12  October  he  reached  Easter  Island,  where  the  Leipzig  from  Iquiqui  and 
the  Dresden  from  the  Atlantic  joined.  His  concentration  was  now  com- 
plete, but  his  actual  strength  was  not  known  until  he  was  sighted  by 
Rear- Admiral  Cradock  off  Coronel  on  1  November.     Down  to  4  October 
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Spec's  squadron  was  believed  to  threaten  the  Entente  detachments  in 
Australasian  and  Malayan  waters,  after  that  date  those  on  the  coast  of 
America  and  in  the  Atlantic.  Each  of  those  detachments  had  to  be 
made  strong  enough  to  defeat  it.  For  reasons  not  completely  known, 
that  under  Cradock  was  not  strong  enough,  and  was  destroyed.  But  on 
8  December  Spec's  force  was  in  its  tiirn  destroyed  by  a  superior  con- 
centration off  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Thus,  the  reciprocal  effect  of  the  primary  aim  brings  about  ever-increas- 
ing concentration  and  ultimately  the  massed  fleet,  whereas  secondary 
aims  are  constantly  calling  for  dispersion  of  force  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Entente  oversea  expeditions  and  the  operations  of  the  Grerman  independent 
cruisers,  e.  g.  the  Emden  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Karlsruhe  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  former  captured  twenty-two  ships  in  forty-nine  days,  and 
was  destroyed  by  a  cruiser  escorting  the  Australasian  military  convoy  ; 
the  latter  captured  fifteen  ships  in  fifty -four  days,  and  was  destroyed  by 
an  internal  explosion.  Each  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  the  large 
number  of  ships  sent  in  pursuit.  The  failure  to  bring  them  to  action 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  position  alongside  the  merchant  ship  is  more 
likely  than  a  search  of  the  wide  ocean  to  lead  to  contact  and  battle  with 
an  enemy  who  evades  action  and  seeks  the  merchant  ship  to  destroy  her. 
This  means  that  war  suggested  thus  early  the  value  of  the  convoy  system. 
Such  are  some  of  the  leading  features,  which  merit  the  special  attention 
of  the  reader.  Reginald  Custance. 
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Short  Notices 

We  have  several  times  been  glad  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  bringing 
out  their  series  of  Helfs  for  Students  of  History  and  Texts  for  Students  at 
an  extremely  cheap  price,  and  almost  all  of  them  the  work  of  well-qualified 
scholars.  Both  series  have  now  been  largely  extended,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  the  limits  of  our  space  preclude  us  from  noticing  them  except  very 
briefly.  In  the  Helps,  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  are 
described  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Roberts,  who  writes  with  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  a  former  secretary  to  the  commission.  He  furnishes  a  guide,  which  will 
be  very  useful  to  the  beginner,  to  help  him  to  find  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Reports,  and  then  surveys  their  principal  contents  of 
interest  to  students  of  English  history,  omitting  those  on  ecclesiastical, 
collegiate,  and  municipal  collections.  The  Guide  to  the  History  of  Education 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Adamson  contains  good  matter,  but  is  carelessly  written. 
In  so  small  a  work  repetitions  should  have  been  avoided.  The  list  of  books 
at  the  end  is  wanting  in  proportion,  and  some  titles  look  as  though  they 
were  merely  copied  from  library  catalogues.  Mr  W.  F.  Reddaway's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Russian  History  is  the  work  of  a  competent 
scholar,  but  it  is  necessarily  a  mere  sketch.  Its  arrangement  might  be 
improved,  for  the  later  sections  often  overlap  one  another. 

The  Texts  for  Students  include  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  Selections 
from  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters,  by  Mr.  P.  Handcock,  the  one  based  on 
the  translation  by  R.  F.  Harper,  the  other  on  that  by  J.  A.  Knudtzon  ; 
the  Greek  text  of  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  of  The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  from  Lightfoot's  edition,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Crafer  ;  Selections 
from  the  Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum  of  William  of  Neivburgh,  by 
Mr.  C.  Johnson  ;  and  Select  Passages  illustrating  commercial  and  diploraatic 
Relations  between  England  and  Russia,  by  Mr.  A.  Weiner.  This  last  work 
contains  a  list  of  books  for  reference,  many  of  which  are  not  worth 
recommending.  Q, 

A  careful  study  of  a  very  interesting  subject,  submitted  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  is  Dr.  Richard 
Orlando  Jolliffe's  Phases  of  Corruption  in  Romun  Administration  in  the  Last 
Half-century  of  the  Roman  Republic  (Menasha,  Wisconsin  :  Banta,  1919). 
It  covers  only  that  short  period  at  the  end  of  the  republic  in  which  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  feel  sure  of  our  footing.  Even  there,  as  any  one 
knows  who  has  become  really  familiar  with  Cicero,  sureness  of  foot  is  not 
inevitable  ;  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  JoUifEe  is  conscious  of  this  and  declares  it 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO,  CXXXIX.  H  h 
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honestly  in  his  preface,  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  tells  us  that  in  reading 
the  sources  with  the  idea  of  collecting  evidence  there  is  a  tendency  to 
become  unduly  suspicious  of  corruption  where,  possibly,  none  existed. 
Cicero,  he  truly  says,  abounds  in  general  statements,  and  one  often  has  to 
mistrust  his  plurals.  Yet  there  are  sufficient  data  in  particular  cases  to 
establish  the  substantial  truth  of  these  general  statements.  This  is  quite 
true  and  well  put ;  but  we  must  always  remember  that  our  habit  of  sus- 
picion may  harden  as  the  result  of  inability  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 
The  footing  is  indeed  imcertain  ;  but  Dr.  Jolliffe  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  certain  particular  cases  practically  establish  the  truth  of  general 
statements,  and  he  might  have  added  a  list  of  such  cases  for  the  in- 
dependent investigation  of  each  student.  Dr.  Jolliffe  has  laid  out  his 
field  of  operations  well ;  in  four  chapters,  each  divided  into  several 
sections,  he  treats  of  corruption  in  the  army,  navy,  and  among  the 
client  princes,  finishing  with  corruption  in  the  personnel  of  embassies, 
both  those  sent  from  Rome,  and  those  introduced  by  the  consuls  to  the 
senate  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year.  Perhaps  the  chapter  on 
the  navy,  in  which  the  evidence  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
Verrines,  will  be  the  least  familiar  part  of  the  subject  to  English 
university  students.  Those  who  have  been  educated  to  find  evidence  of 
corruption  chiefly  in  Cicero's  letters  may  possibly  find  here  new  himting- 
grounds.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  about  the  client 
princes  ;  here  the  evidence  is  mainly  from  letters  of  Cicero  written  during 
his  Cilician  government.  The  famous  case  of  the  indebtedness  to  Pompey 
of  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia  seems  to  be  well  handled.  Dr.  Jolliffe  thinks 
that  the  king's  debt  to  Pompey,  if  not  to  Brutus,  was  for  moneys  promised 
him  for  his  support  in  the  senate.  He  also  thinks  that  Pompey  put  forward 
the  guileless,  upright  Cicero  as  the  king's  sponsor  in  the  senate,  and  adds 
a  conjecture  that  is  certainly  worth  consideration,  viz.  that  '  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  involved  was  what  dictated  Cicero's  appointment  as 
governor  of  Cilicia  and  as  "  tutor  "  to  the  royal  debtor  '.  Dr.  Jolliffe 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  clearness  of  his  English  and  his  method 
of  paragraphing.  W.  W.  F. 

In  a  dissertation  on  The  History  of  the  Title  Im'perator  under  the  Roman 
Empire  (Chicago  :  University  Press,  s.a.)  Mr.  D.  Mc  Fad  yen  imdertakes 
a  radical  criticism  of  the  tradition  of  Suetonius  and  Dio  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  pracnomen  Imperatoris  in  the  lifetime  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  its  hereditary  character,  and  is  successful  in  showing  that  the  per- 
functory acceptance  of  these  statements  by  many  modern  historians,  and 
even  the  subtler  interpretations  of  them  which  we  owe  to  Mommsen  and 
Rosenberg,  are  without  justification.  As  he  remarks,  the  designation  of 
Caesar  in  the  Fasti  Consulates  and  Ada  Triumphalia  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  the  hereditary  'praenomen.  He  seeks,  however,  to  prove  too 
much  in  denying  that  Caesar  used  the  title  '  Imperator  '  except  in  accor- 
dance with  strict  republican  usage.^    That  usage,  it  is  almost  certain,  was 

'  Mr.  McFadyen  thinks  that  Caesar  was  saluted  Imperator  in  Gaul  '  before  his 
invasion  of  Italy  in  January,  49  B.C.'  Has  he  considered  the  superscription  of 
Cic.  Fam.  7.  5  (54  B.c.)  ? 
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broken  after  his  second  triumph,  when  his  head  appeared  on  the  coinage 
for  the  first  time  :  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  titles  '  Dictator  perpetuo ' 
and  'parens  patriae '  do  not  occur  in  conjunction  with  that  of  '  Imperator  ', 
they  characterize  parallel  and  doubtless  contemporary  issues,  such  as  those 
of  L,  Aemilius  Buca  and  P.  Sepullius  Macer ;  and  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  4  confirms  the  date.  From  Caesar's  death  onwards 
the  republican  rules  were  constantly  violated  in  both  respects,  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  example  set  by  the  dictator. 
With  this  deduction^  however,  Mr.  McFadyen  has  still  accomplished  a 
useful  piece  of  criticism  ;  and  many  interesting  questions  are  raised  and 
elucidated  in  the  course  of  his  dissertation  :  for  instance,  Mommsen's 
conjecture  that  Augustus's  assumption  of  the  praenomen  Imperatoris 
may  have  been  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Agrippa  is  fortified,  and  the 
meticulous  formalism  of  Tiberius  is  well  brought  out  and  accounted  for. 
Mr.  McFadyen  should  not  have  passed  his  proofs  without  correcting 
'  M.  TuUius  Cicero  '  to  '  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas  '  on  p.  32  or  '  Trebonius 
PoUio '  to  '  Trebellius  PoUio  '  on  p.  67.  The  reference  to  '  Kornemann, 
Historische  Vierteljahrschrift  (1914),  pp.  440  ff.'  (i.e.  to  a  one-page  review 
of  Kornemann's  PriesterJcodex  in  der  Regia)  can  hardly  be  called  either 
accurate  or  relevant ;  if  it  must  be  given,  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  reference  to  Soltau's  article  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  321  ff. 

H.  S.  J. 

Mr.  Francis  Holland's  readable  and  attractive  Seneca  (London : 
Longmans,  1920)  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
a  translation  of  the  letters,  and  is  admirably  designed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  it  throws  any  fresh  light  on  Seneca  or 
his  times,  nor  indeed  does  the  subject  lend  itself  to  any  great  originality 
or  novelty  of  view.  The  historical  narrative  is  well  written,  consisting 
to  no  small  extent  of  brief  and  judicious  paraphrases  of  Tacitus,  while 
the  ground  is  fully  covered  and  the  available  evidence  carefully  considered. 
With  regard  to  the  estimate  given  of  Seneca's  character  and  the  view  taken 
of  the  literary  and  philosophic  value  of  his  works,  Mr.  Holland  presents 
what  will  seem  to  many  too  favourable  a  picture.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Seneca  was  the  first,  as  Mr.  Holland  suggests  (p.  176),  to  make  Stoicism 
a  practical  force  at  Rome.  No  writer  shows  up  better  in  anthologies  than 
Seneca,  while  few  distinguished  authors  are  more  disappointing  when  read  in 
bulk.  The  lack  of  solid  argument  and  consecutive  order  produces  a  feeling 
of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  There  is  endless  repetition,  while  the 
shallow  brilliance  of  the  epigrams  scattered  broadcast  on  every  page  for  many 
becomes  an  utter  weariness.  Seneca  is  a  society  preacher  of  considerable 
merit,  but  his  style  is  tjrpical  of  the  flashy  rhetoric  of  the  schools  of  oratory 
and  soon  produces  a  feeling  of  strain  and  unreality.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  Seneca  was  himself  insincere.  But  both  his  writings  and 
much  that  we  are  told  of  his  life  are  consistent  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  insincerity.  His  character  is  admittedly  difficult  to  analyse. 
But  Mr.  Holland  goes  too  far  in  his  apologia  :  neither  in  character,  moral 
influence,  nor  literary  skill  does  Seneca,  on  the  evidence  available,  deserve 
to  be  rated  quite  so  high.    As  to  the  plays  that  have  come  down  under  the 
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name  of  Seneca,  Mr.  Holland  inclines  to  think  that  they  are  not  by  the 
philosopher,  but  by  another  member  of  the  family.  This  is,  of  course, 
conceivable.  But  writers  at  least  as  eminent  as  Seneca  have  written 
worse  plays,  and  the  dramas  contain  much  rhetoric  and  even  poetry  that 
is  worthy  of  Seneca  at  his  best.  The  Octavia  is  clearly  not  by  Seneca. 
But,  if  style  and  technique  count  for  anything,  it  is  equally  clearly  not  by 
the  author  of  the  other  plays,  and  the  arguments  based  by  Mr.  Holland 
on  the  fact  of  its  inclusion  with  the  other  plays  seem,  therefore,  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  book  concludes  with  a  somewhat  slight  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Maecenas,  and  genealogies  of  the  imperial  house  and 
the  family  of  Seneca.  H.  E.  B. 

In  The  Ancient  List  of  the  Coarhs  of  Patrick  (Dublin :  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxxv,  section  C,  no.  9),  Dr.  H.  J.  Lawlor  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Best  give  the  most  complete  and  scholarly  edition  of  a  very 
important  document  connected  with  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland.  It  is  entitled  '  Comarbada  Patraic  ',  and  is  called  by  its  editors 
'  The  Ancient  List  of  the  Coarbs  of  Patrick  '.  This  is  more  accurate  than 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes's  title,  '  List  of  S.  Patrick's  Successors  in  the  See  of 
Armagh ',  because  it  is  not  primarily  a  list  of  bishops  of  Armagh ; 
the  second  and  third  names  in  it  are  the  names  of  contemporaries  of 
St.  Patrick,  who  did  not  outlive  him,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
his  successors.  Nor  is  it  exclusively  a  list  of  abbots  of  Armagh.  In  one  of 
the  four  extant  manuscripts  (0)  three  lay  benefactors,  two  of  them  being 
kings,  are  named  after  no.  50.  This  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  list 
is  founded  on,  and  to  some  extent  actually  preserves,  the  liturgical  diptychs 
of  the  church  of  Armagh.  More  direct  evidence  is  in  an  Irish  note  appended 
to  no.  36,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  earliest  manuscript  authority  for 
the  lists  (c.  1160),  which  says,  '  Three  erenachs  here  who  took  the  abbacy 
by  force,  and  who  are  not  mentioned  at  mass '.  The  meaning  of  this  note 
is  well  worked  out  by  the  editors,  who  have  thereby  solved  to  a  large 
extent  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  list,  and  compel  us  to  recognize  in  it 
what  was  originally,  and  to  a  large  extent  is  still,  an  interesting  survival 
of  a  feature  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Celtic  church  in  Ireland.  This  feature, 
the  recitation  of  the  diptychs  at  mass,  fell  into  desuetude  at  Armagh  in 
the  eleventh  century.  A  similar  explanation  is  here  suggested  for  the 
list  of  abbots  in  the  last  hymn  in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  (p.  335).  The 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration  ;  it  helps  to  the  identification  of 
Aedeus,  named  as  the  third  abbot  in  that  historic  hymn.  A  complete 
specimen  of  such  diptychs  has  been  preserved  in  the  ninth-century  Stowe 
missal.  F.  E.  W. 

Now  that  Cardinal  Gasquet  is  resident  in  Rome,  it  was  very  suitable 
that  he  should  write  the  history  of  the  English  college.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  his  History  of  the  Venerable  English 
College,  Rome  (London  :  Longmans,  1920),  as  he  is  carefid  to  state  in 
the  preface,  is  only  a  sketch  drawn  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  reopening  of  the  college  in  1818,  a  celebration  which,  it  appears, 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  postponed.    It  is  evident  from  the 
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account  given  by  the  cardinal  of  the  college  archives  that  the  materials 
awaiting  investigation  are  very  rich  ;  and  this  is  not  surprising  consider- 
ing the  long  history  of  the  institution,  going  back  to  the  '  Schola  Anglorum ' 
of  the  eighth  century,  though  we  gather  that  the  earliest  docurnents  belong 
to  the '  Hospitium '  founded  in  the  fourteenth.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect 
much  that  is  new  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  the  cardinal  gives  us  a 
clear  and  readable  story  of  the  college  established  in  1578  for  the  higher 
training  of  priests  destined  for  the  English  mission.  As  is  freely  admitted, 
it  was  not  a  great  success,  apparently  owing  to  the  distrust  felt  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home  for  the  Jesuit  instructors  to  whom  the 
teaching  of  the  college  was  entrusted  till  the  suppression  of  the  society  in 
1773.  A  new  era  began  with  the  reopening  of  the  college  in  1818.  Much 
of  its  success  in  modern  times  is  evidently  due  to  the  influence  of  its  able 
and  cultured  second  rector.  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Wiseman. 

G.  McN.  R. 

To  the  Anzeiger  fur  Schweizerische  Geschichte,  1919,  no.  2,  M.  Maxime 
Reymond  contributes  an  article  on  the  origins  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which 
without  containing  much  fresh  material  will  be  found  useful,  especially  for 
its  references,  by  those  who  desire  to  find  their  way  through  a  tangle  of 
genealogical  difficulties.  He  parts  company  with  Gingins-la-Sarra  and 
Carutti — not  to  speak  of  Gisi — and  mainly  follows  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  M.  G.  de  Manteyer  in  a  brilliant  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Melanges  d* Archeologie  et  d'llistoire  for  1899.^  On  p.  97  it  is  expressly 
denied  that  Anselm,  who  is  taken  to  be  the  father  of  Humbert  aux 
Blanches-Mains,  was  count  of  the  Pagus  Equestricus  (Nyon) ;  but  the 
fact  is  proved  by  one  of  the  Cluny  charters  (no.  622)  and  is  indeed 
asserted  by  M.  Reymond  himself  in  a  note  to  p.  110.  R. 

In  his  short  essay  Staatstheorien  Papst  Innocenz'  III  (Jenaer  His- 
torische  Arbeiten,  Heft  9.  Bonn  :  Marcus  &  Weber,  1920)  Dr.  Erich  W. 
Meyer  makes  an  attempt  to  arrange  in  systematic  form  the  ideas  which 
inspired  or  were  made  the  basis  of  Innocent's  policy.  It  is  a  helpful  col- 
lection of  references,  and  Dr.  Meyer  shows  clearly  how  Innocent  made  use 
of  and  frequently  gave  additional  point  to  the  Biblical,  legal,  and  historical 
arguments  of  his  predecessors.  The  best  pages  of  the  essay  are  those 
dealing  with  the  pope's  relations  with  the  German  princes.  As  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  in  virtue  of  the  donation  of  Constantine  the  pope 
was  the  supreme  authority  in  secular  matters  and  greater  than  the  emperor 
whom  he  approved  and  anointed.  Yet  the  rights  of  the  princes  to  elect 
the  king  of  Germany,  or  emperor-elect,  were  undeniable.  Innocent,  who 
at  first  feared  the  hereditary  tendency  no  less  than  the  Sicilian  claims 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  strongly  supported  the  elective  principle.  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  he  had  an  equal  right  to  approve  the  protector  of  the 
church,  and,  availing  himself  of  an  analogy  drawn  from  episcopal  elections, 
made  the  maiora  studia  or  the  saluhritas,  not  the  number,  of  the  electors, 
one  of  the  tests  of  worthiness  in  the  elected.  Dr.  Meyer  does  not  make 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  Innocent's  significance  in  the  history  of  political 

'  Cf.  a»<e,  xxvi  (1911)  315  f. 
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thought  lies  precisely  in  this  striving  after  practical  compromise.  The 
pope  had  not  studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna  in  vain,  and  he  was,  we  believe, 
more  interested  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  theory  of 
papal  sovereignty  than  in  emphasizing  the  theory  itself.  Dr.  Meyer,  on 
the  contrary,  is  at  pains  to  bring  out  the  various  forms  and  implications 
of  the  theory.  This  method  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  collection  of 
phrases,  torn  from  their  context  in  the  pope's  letters,  are  in  fact  mainly 
helpful  as  references.  Sometimes  Dr.  Meyer  makes  Innocent  guilty  of 
extravagances  which  certainly  cannot  be  read  into  his  words.  In  one  letter 
the  pope  explains  why  papal  authority  over  bishops  is  an  expression, 
not  of  human,  but  of  divine  power  ('  non  homo,  quia  non  vicarius  hominis, 
sed  Deus,  quia  Dei  vicarius,  separat ').  Dr.  Meyer  translates  '  The  Pope 
is  not  man,  but  a  God '.  Again,  the  Roman  pontiff  exercises  supreme 
authority  in  temporal  matters,  '  quia  illius  agit  vices  in  terris,  qui  est  rex 
regum  '.  In  the  text  this  appears  '  The  pope  for  him  is  king  of  kings  and 
lord  of  lords  '.  The  author's  limitations  are  most  marked  in  his  treatment 
of  the  important  letter  to  Philip  of  France  (October  1203),  which  was  later 
known  as  the  decretal '  Novit '  {Decretale  ii.  1, 13).  In  this  letter  Innocent 
defines  the  sense  in  which  papal  authority  rightly  takes  cognizance  of  the 
relations  between  secular  rulers.  Dr.  Meyer  (pp.  28-9)  disregards  the 
significant  passages  about  feudal  law,  and  in  another  place  (p.  47)  makes 
nonsense  of  Innocent's  claim  to  deal  with  breaches  of  treaties  which  both 
parties  have  sworn  to  observe.  Dr.  Meyer  makes  Innocent  claim  the  right 
to  supervise  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  dispense  from  all  '  political  oaths  ' 
{alle  'politischen  Side).  The  error  is  due  only  in  part  to  the  use  of  a  bad  text. 

F.  M.  P. 

In  Sir  Robert  Parvyng,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Cumberland  and  Chancellor 
of  England  (reprinted  from  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
Society's  Transactions,  New  Series,  vol.  xix.  Kendal :  Wilson,  1919) 
Dr.  Magrath,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  has  made  a  useful 
contribution  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  first 
lay  lawyers  who  terminated  his  career  as  chancellor.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  the  provost's  paper  works  out  exhaustively  the  Cimiberland  con- 
nexions and  clients  of  this  prosperous  and  successful  advocate,  and  shows 
how  he  had  his  reward  in  grants  of  considerable  portions  of  the  lands  of 
those  whose  interests  he  defended.  The  more  general  aspects  of  Parvyng's 
career  are  less  completely  treated,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  unhistorical 
assumption  of  Coke  that  a  fourteenth-century  chancellor  was  essentially 
a  judge  '  in  equity  '  should  be  taken  as  authoritative  on  pp.  64-5.  But 
certainly  it  was  a  career  like  Parvyng's  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
judicial  chancellors  of  later  ages.  There  are  a  few  minor  slips.  Thus  on 
p.  45  '  the  Friday  before  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  '  is  given  as  '  14  Dec' 
instead  of  19  Dec.  On  p.  74  '  1241  '  is  a  printer's  error  for  *  1341  ', 
and  on  p.  76,  instead  of  the  *  Close  Roll  of  17  Edw.  Ill,'  one  entry 
on  that  roll  should  have  been  stated  as  '  given  in  full '.  But  such  things 
can  be  easily  corrected  and  do  little  to  diminish  the  service  we  owe 
to  Dr.  Magrath  in  penning  the  fullest  biography  ever  attempted  of  this 
interesting  Cumberland  worthy.  T.  F.  T. 
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In  her  Margherita  di  Durazzo  (extracted  from  the  Archiviq  Storico  per 
le  Province  Napoletane,  N.S.,  iv,  1919)  Signorina  Angela  Valente  has  under- 
taken to  give  precision  and  detail  to  a  portion  of  the  confused  period 
of  Neapolitan  history  that  extends  from  the  accession  of  Joanna  I  to  that 
of  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  An  insubordinate  and  factious  nobility,  and  the 
internal  feuds  of  a  corrupted  reigning  house,  the  elder  line  of  Anjou,  gave 
the  opportunity  for  renewed  foreign  invasions,  and  these  were  rendered 
more  persistent  by  the  Great  Schism.  It  was  a  chief  object  of  the  popes 
of  Avignon  that  their  candidate,  of  the  younger  line  of  Anjou,  should 
conquer  Naples,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  gain  and  hold  Rome  ; 
and  in  the  end  it  was  the  adherence  of  Naples  and  Italy  in  general  to  the 
Roman  pope,  rather  than  a  preference  for  either  of  the  rivals  for  the 
kingdom,  which  preserved  Naples  for  the  house  of  Durazzo.  In  this 
contest  the  regent  Margaret,  wife  and  afterwards  widow  of  Charles  III 
of  Durazzo,  plays  an  important  part  which  is  well  brought  out  in  Signorina 
Valente's  monograph.  Her  courage  and  resolution  did  much  to  preserve 
his  inheritance  for  her  son  Ladislaus.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the  popes  was 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  struggle.  Urban  VI,  pursuing  his  savage  rancours, 
almost  overthrew  the  Durazzans  ;  Boniface  IX  by  his  close  alliance 
restored  them.  Signorina  Valente  hardly  gives  a  history  of  the  kingdom 
outside  Margaret's  immediate  activity,  but  her  account  is  clear  and 
thorough,  and  shows  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and  literature. 
A  number  of  unpublished  documents  are  appended,  in  which  there  are 
a  few  misprints,  e.  g.  '  ivibi '  for  '  inibi '  on  p.  223.  In  the  text  on  p.  137, 
'  monaco '  seems  a  misleading  description  of  the  Knight  Hospitaller 
Talabard.  C.  W.  P.  0, 

In  Four  Centuries  of  Greek  Learning  in  England  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press,  1919)  we  have  the  inaugural  lecture  delivered  before  the  university 
of  Oxford  on  8  March  1894  by  Ingram  Bywater,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  1893-1908.  The  recovery  of  this  lecture,  long  thought  to  have  been 
lost,  among  Bywater's  papers  is  very  fortunate.  In  fifteen  pages  it  gives, 
what  many  teachers  must  have  wished  for,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  course 
of  Greek  studies  in  England  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth,  and  also  some  considered  verdicts  on  individual 
Greek  scholars.  The  authority  is  unimpeachable,  and  the  words  in  which 
the  story  is  told  are  worthy  of  the  speaker.  The  sketch  of  the  history 
is  but  a  sketch.  Many  details  could  have  been  added  by  Bywater  himself, 
many  have  been  added  by  subsequent  writers.  Sir  John  Sandys's  History 
of  Classical  Scholarship  needs  only  to  be  named  in  this  connexion.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  there  is  still  room  for  a  separate  history 
of  Greek  learning  in  England  from  the  seventh  century  onwards,  and  such 
a  book  would  contain  many  surprises.  The  manuscript  libraries  of  this 
country,  especially  those  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  have  not  yet 
revealed  all  their  secrets  ;  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil 
(p.  7)  which  belonged  to  Darley  abbey,  the  Canonici  Greek  Octateuch 
from  Canterbmy,  and  that  at  University  College,  are  but  a  few  of  the  odd 
bits  of  evidence  of  Greek  learning  before  the  Renaissance  which  can  be 
produced.    The  estimates  of  individual  scholars  which  Bywater  gives  are 
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of  lasting  interest,  and  so  are  his  few  words  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
upon  the  ideal  student.  It  is  a  source  of  some  pleasure  to  one  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  two  colleges  of  Henry  VI  to  find  here  com- 
memoration— and  such  commemoration — of  Croke,  Cheke,  Savile,  and 
Porson.  M.  R.  J. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Review,^  Mr.  R.  G.  Marsden  dealt  with  the 
history  of  the  Mayflower ;  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  in  The  Last  of  the 
'  Mayflower  '  (Manchester  :  University  Press,  Longmans,  1920),  starting 
from  Mr.  Marsden 's  discoveries,  applies  much  industry  and  learning 
to  the  same  subject.  Space  forbids  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the 
argument ;  but  the  general  conclusion  is  that,  there  being  four  ships 
in  question — the  original  Pljmaouth  Mayflower  of  1620,  the  Salem 
Mayflower  of  1630,  the  Boston  Mayflower  of  1653,  and  the  East  India 
Mayflower  of  1655 — there  seem  good  reasons  for  maintaining  that  the  first 
three  may  be  identified  as  the  same  vessel.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  publishes  some  interesting  letters  of  John  Eliot,  the  New  England 
missionary.  H.  E.  E. 

Although  based  on  a  study  of  documents  in  the  Royal  Archives  at 
The  Hague,  Lieutenant-General  S.  I.  van  Nooten's  biography,  Pn'rw 
Willem  II  (The  Hague :  NijhofF,  1915),  bears  some  of  the  marks  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  work  of  an  amateur.  The  author's  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  is  at  times  carried  so  far  as  to  become  unfair  partisanship, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  printed  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
period  is  incomplete.  More  than  half  the  book,  however,  deals  with  the 
prince's  life  before  the  peace  of  Miinster,  that  is,  before  he  was  plimged 
into  acute  political  controversy.  The  interest  of  the  eight  documents 
printed  at  the  end  is  mainly  personal  and  social :  all  of  them  except  one 
relate  to  the  prince's  English  marriage,  and  his  visit  to  Amsterdam  with 
the  princess  in  the  following  year.  8. 

Cambridge  is  fortunate  in  having  two  foundations  for  the  teaching  of 
naval  history,  and  still  more  in  having  two  qualified  exponents  of  different 
views  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Holland  Rose,  the  Vere  Harmsworth  Professor, 
in  his  Naval  History  and  National  History  (Cambridge  :  University  Press, 
1919),  deals  with  the  relation  of  naval  history  to  history  in  general,  and 
justly  complains  that  many  naval  historians  specialize  too  rigidly,  and 
fail  to  connect  their  subject  with  the  wider  life  of  the  age.  As  an  instance 
he  gives  William  James,  the  historian  of  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  argues  that  naval  history  ought  to  include  not  merely  the  history 
of  the  fleet  and  its  operations,  but  the  maritime  development  of  the  state, 
the  growth  of  its  colonies  and  its  commerce,  and  the  economic  and  political 
causes  which  led  to  naval  wars  and  the  attainment  of  sea-power.  From 
the  specialists  in  naval  history  he  turns  to  the  general  historians,  and  shows 
that  Macaulay  did  not  devote  adequate  attention  to  the  naval  side  of  the 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV,  or  Leadam  to  the  naval  side  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  and  the  Seven  Years'  War.   Finally,  he  points  out  that 

*  Ante,  xix.  669. 
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British  statesmen — for  instance,  Walpole,  Addington,  and  the  fifth  duke 
of  Newcastle— through  their  ignorance  of  naval  history  committed  serious 
political  errors.  In  attempting  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  settlements  which  'ignored 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the  promptings  of  experience',  his  criticism 
does  not  take  into  account  the  military  and  political  failure  of  British 
policy  on  the  Continent  and  its  natural  result.  What  he  elsewhere 
terms  '  the  conditions  of  the  time  '  made  a  satisfactory  peace  impossible. 
Dr.  J,  R.  Tanner's  Lees  Knowles  Lectures,  Samuel  Pepys  and  the  Royal 
Navy  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1920),  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
specialization  in  history.  In  eighty  pages  he  sums  up  the  result  of  many 
years'  labour  on  the  navy  under  Charles  II  and  James  II,  setting  forth  in 
a  clear,  orderly,  and  interesting  shape  the  main  facts  and  the  general 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  com- 
pression, but  nothing  of  importance  is  omitted  and  each  topic  touched 
seems  to  be  adequately  treated.  Any  student  of  the  later  history  of  the 
navy  will  be  well  advised  to  preface  his  researches  by  mastering  Dr.  Tanner's 
four  lectures,  and  any  one  working  on  the  naval  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  find  them  an  indispensable  companion.  C.  H.  F. 

A  good  example  of  the  sound  and  careful  studies  of  Dutch  foreign  rela- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  theses  for  doctors'  degrees  is  MejufErouw 
S.  W.  A.  Drossaers'  work,  Diplomatieke  Betrekkingen  tusschen  Sfanje  en 
de  Republiek  der  Vereenigde  Nederlanden,  1678-1684  (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff, 
1915).  From  the  records  at  The  Hague  and  Brussels,  the  writer  has  put 
together  a  fuller  account  of  the  negotiations  than  has  hitherto  been  avail- 
able. She  shows  herself  somewhat  anxious  to  make  the  best  case  for  the 
action  of  the  Dutch  government,  which  evaded  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty  of  1673,  and  left  the  Spaniards  without  support  in  a  war  which, 
although  technically  declared  by  them,  was  actually  forced  on  them  by 
France.  Although  this  attempt  does  not  lead  to  any  serious  modification 
of  the  accepted  view,  it  has  the  result  of  throwing  into  prominence  the 
extreme  weakness  and  confusion  of  the  Spanish  government  at  this  time. 
The  most  attractive  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  first,  which  describes, 
partly  from  the  reports  of  the  worthy  Dutch  dij)lomatist  Heemskerk,  the 
condition  of  Spain.  G.  N.  C. 

No  one  has  previously  fulfilled  so  thoroughly  as  does  Professor  C.  H. 
Firth  in  his  Political  Significance  of  Gulliver's  Travels  (from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  ix.  London :  Milford,  s.  a.),  the  hope  of  Swift 
himself  that  posterity  might  '  have  curiosity  enough  to  consult  annals 
and  compare  dates,  in  order  to  find  out '  the  hidden  meanings  of  the 
satire.  In  this  pamphlet  of  rather  more  than  twenty  pages  there  is  not 
only  a  systematic  exposition  of  what  was  already  established,  but  a  sur- 
prisingly copious  contribution  of  new  suimises.  The  most  interesting  are 
those  which  bring  out  the  influence  of  Swift's  experiences  and  opinions 
of  Irish  questions  (pp.  13-22).  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  work.  Swift's  mind  was  absorbed  in  Irish  affairs,  and  the 
Yahoos  are  shown  to  be  sketched  not  merely  from  the  model  of  humanity 
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in  general,  but  to  have  a  good  many  special  traits  of  the  'savage  old 
Irish  '.  The  paper  shows  the  skill  and  learning  characteristic  of  its  author. 

T. 

The  Historisch  Genootschap  has  now  published  parts  v  and  vi 
of  the  Gedenkschriften  van  Gijsbert  Jan  van  Hardenbroek,  1747-88 
(Amsterdam  :  MuUer,  1917-18).  These  two  volumes  conclude  Harden- 
broek's  memoirs,  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  were  noticed  in  this  Review 
in  1911  and  1917.^  They  are  edited  by  the  original  editor.  Dr.  Kramer, 
who  resumed  the  work  which  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Van  der  Meulen,  the 
editor  of  parts  iii  and  iv,  left  incomplete.  Part  v  covers  1784-5,  and 
part  vi,  1785-8.  Hardenbroek  died  on  20  February  1788,  and  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  summer  of  1787.  These  volumes  of  some  700  pages  each  contain 
the  same  detailed  and  careful  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  governing  classes  in  Holland  from  the  prince  downwards,  with  whom 
Hardenbroek  was  in  close  contact,  as  the  earlier  parts,  and  though  the 
editor  does  not  claim  that  they  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  facts, 
they  must  be  of  great  value  in  estimating  the  attitude  of  men  and  parties 
in  one  of  the  most  troubled  and  difficult  periods  of  Dutch  history.  In 
the  last  volume  the  interest  shifts  mainly  to  Utrecht,  Hardenbroek 
having  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  states-general.  The  memoirs,  if 
indeed  they  can  be  so  called,  contain  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  being 
in  fact  really  notes  written  by  the  author  for  his  own  use  and  not  for 
publication.  This,  however,  must  enhance  their  historical  value,  and  the 
editor  has  wisely  refrained  from  attempting  to  compress  or  summarize, 
printing  everything  in  full  without  correcting  even  those  carelessnesses  of 
style  into  which  a  man  falls  through  being  intent  on  recording  the  sub- 
stance and  indifferent  to  the  form.  Excepting  when  he  records  advice  to 
the  prince,  Hardenbroek  is  much  more  anxious  to  state  the  opinions 
of  others  than  his  own,  though  Dr.  Kramer  tells  us  we  must  not  suppose 
that  despite  his  moderation  he  had  none.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
notes  on  persons,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  editing  appears  to 
have  been  admirably  done,  H.  L. 

In  Dr.  A.  M.  Schlesinger's  exhaustive  monograph  on  The  Colonial 
Merchants  and  the  American  Revolution  {Columbia  University  Studies  in 
History,  vol.  Ixxviii.  New  York  :  Longmans,  1918),  '  attention  is  focused 
on  the  part  which  the  colonial  merchants  played — willingly  and  unwillingly 
— in  bringing  about  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  '.  Especially  interesting  is  the  account  given  of  the  evolution  of 
the  radical  party,  and  its  reaction  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  mercantile 
class.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schlesinger  it  was  the  ill-advised  attempt  of 
the  British  ministry  to  assist  the  East  India  Company  to  monopolize  the 
tea-market,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  merchants,  that  led  them,  in 
spite  of  their  realization  of  the  lesson  brought  home  to  them  during  the 
years  1767-70,  to  throw  in  their  lot,  in  1774,  for  the  time,  with  the  ex- 
tremists, and  thus  to  help  to  bring  about  a  separation  which  they  might, 
possibly,  have  postponed,  if  not  prevented.  H.  E.  E. 

^  Ante,  xxvi.  844 ;  xxxii.  459. 
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Persian  having  been  so  long  the  regular  channel  of  communication 
between  English  officials  and  Indian  princes  and  notables,  the  Imperial 
Record  Office  at  Calcutta  naturally  contains  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  documents  in  that  language  ;  and  students  of  Indian  history  will  give 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  series  of  Calendars  of  Persian  Correspondence 
(Calcutta  :  Superintendent  Government  Printing,  1911-19).  To  the 
late  Dr.  C.  R.  Wilson,  then  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  Record  Office, 
belongs  the  credit  of  recognizing  the  value  of  these  documents  and 
of  arranging  for  their  classification.  Sir  Denison  Ross,  when  he  in 
turn  assumed  charge  of  the  records  of  the  government  of  India,  went 
a  step  further  and  formed  a  special  stafE  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  calendaring  them  ;  and  the  first  calendar,  which  covered  the  years 
1759-67  and  was  mainly  the  work  of  Maulavi  Zarif  Muhammad,  was 
published  in  1911.  A  second  volume,  dealing  with  the  documents  of 
1767-9,  appeared  in  1914,  and  then  Sir  Denison  Ross  handed  on  the  task 
to  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Scholfield.  Now  a  third  calendar  has  been 
issued,  which  brings  the  record  down  to  the  year  1772.  This  has  a  short 
preface  by  Mr.  Scholfield  and  an  introduction  by  Maulavi  Badruddin 
Ahmad,  the  head  of  the  Persian  section  of  the  Imperial  Record  Office, 
who  also  contributes  three  valuable  appendices  on  special  points  ;  while 
a  combined  index  and  glossary  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 
The  calendaring  is  carefully  done,  and  the  whole  production  is  a  credit  to 
Indian  scholarship.  W.  F. 

In  volumes  ii  and  iii  of  A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  (Cleveland,  U.S.A.  :  Clark,  1918-19)^ 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  carries  his  story  through  its  remaining  stages.  In 
volume  ii, '  From  Independence  through  the  Civil  War  ',  he  deals  with  the 
influence  of  pioneering  and  frontier  life  and  the  growth  of  cities  on  the 
position  of  women  and  children,  and  discusses  the  conditions  in  the  south 
— the  negro  family,  the  white  family,  and  racial  mixture.  He  draws 
a  dark  picture  of  the  influence  of  the  system  of  slavery  on  the  social  life 
of  the  south.  The  last  volume  deals  with  the  recovery  from  the  civil  war 
and  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  modern  industrial  expansion — '  the 
passing  of  patriarchism  and  familism ', '  the  precarious  home',  race  sterility, 
divorce,  &c.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  two  volumes  show  any  difference 
in  style  or  workmanship  from  the  first.  With  considerable  labour  a  large 
body  of  material  relative  to  social  conditions  has  been  brought  together. 
It  includes  some  interesting  illustrations,  but  it  lacks  arrangement, 
cohesion,  and  conclusion.  The  reader  may  learn  a  good  deal  about  family 
life  at  different  times  in  difierent  parts  of  America,  but  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  learn  what  evolution  Mr.  Calhoun  supposes  the  American  family 
to  have  passed  through.  E.  A.  B. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Gambetta  (Paris  :  Hachette,  1919)  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  tells  us  that  it  was  Gambetta  who  first  introduced 
him  to  political  life,  so  that  his  sketch  of  Gambetta's  career  has  that 
lasting  value  which  is  given  by  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  biographer 

*  See  ante,  xxxiii  282. 
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with  his  hero.  M.  Deschauel  writes  in  an  admiring  spirit,  but  his  admira- 
tion is  controlled  by  good  sense  and  good  taste.  Passing  somewhat  rapidly 
over  Gambetta's  early  years  and  his  share  in  the  inglorious  revolution  of 
September  1870,  M.  Deschanel  dwells  at  length  upon  that  period  when 
Gambetta  became  the  soul  of  the  national  resistance  to  the  Germans.  He 
does  not  hide  Gambetta's  unwise  interference  with  the  generals,  but  he 
quotes  effectively  the  evidence  of  the  most  competent  hostile  witnesses 
as  to  the  immensity  of  the  work  which  Gambetta  achieved  xmder  so  many 
difficulties.  He  reminds  his  readers  that  Gambetta  was  merely  the  chief 
of  a  delegation,  since  the  national  government  remained  in  Paris  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  thinks  that  Gambetta  was  right  in  wishing  to  continue 
the  struggle  when  his  colleagues  despaired.  On  this  point  only  experts 
can  speak  with  confidence,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  Deschanel  does  not 
fully  realize  the  disadvantages  under  which  France  laboured  in  1871  as 
compared  with  France  in  1792  or  Prussia  in  1814.  Much  less,  we  think, 
did  Gambetta  realize  them.  When  describing  Gambetta's  share  in  the 
controversies  which  filled  the  early  years  of  the  Third  Republic,  M.  De- 
schanel insists  again  and  again  that,  like  Mirabeau,  Gambetta  was  not 
merely  a  fervid  orator  but  a  practical  statesman  as  well,  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  government  and  an  effective  army,  and  anxious  for 
internal  peace  and  conciliation.  Some  of  his  quotations  from  Gambetta 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  are  remarkable.  Thus  in  a  letter  of  -July 
1869,  Gambetta  writes  of  the  hatred  which  he  had  vowed  against  the 
conquerors  of  Sadowa.  A  few  years  later  he  wrote  that  it  was  desirable 
to  retard  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  nationality  which  tended  to 
destroy  all  equilibrium.  '  It  is  the  European  equilibrium,  such  as  diplo- 
matists conceived  it  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
Revolution,  that  I  prefer.'  M.  Deschanel  admits  that  at  one  time  Gambetta 
seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  redeeming  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  French  colonies.  But  he  also  quotes  from  Gam- 
betta's letters  to  show  how  earnestly  he  desired  the  knitting  of  ties  with 
England  and  Russia,  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Rumanians.  M.  Deschanel 
allows  that  Gambetta  was  hardly  successful  either  as  president  of  the 
chamber  or  as  head  of  a  ministry.  As  an  orator,  Gambetta,  he  considers, 
although  unsurpassed  in  the  power  of  producing  an  immediate  effect, 
lacked  the  highest  gifts  of  thought  and  style.  His  speeches  were  meant 
to  be  heard  ;  they  do  not  bear  reading.  F.  C.  M. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  call  attention  to  the  merits 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  Rhodes  as  an  historian  ;  and,  if  the  most  recent  volume  of 
his  History  of  the  United  States  (vol.  viii)/rom  Hayes  to  McKinley,  1877-96  ^ 
(New  York  :  Macmillan,  1919)  is  of  less  importance  than  those  which 
preceded  it,  this  is  not  due  to  any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
In  his  characterization  of  the  presidents  dealt  with  and  in  his  exposition 
of  their  policies,  no  less  than  in  his  treatment  of  social  questions,  such  as 
the  various  strikes,  and  of  the  episode  of  the '  Molly  Maguires ',  Dr.  Rhodes 
shows  the  same  robust  good  sense,  severe  impartiality,  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  which  have  secured  him  his  position  among  American  historians. 

'  See  ante,  xxi.  183;  xxiii.  394. 
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Especially  interesting  to  Englishmen  is  his  treatment  of  the  Venezuelan 
controversy.  H.  E.  E. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Pollard  is  the  first  English  historian  of  the  front  rank  to  have 
written  a  complete  survey  of  the  war.  His  Short  History  of  the  Great  War 
(London  :  Methuen,  1919)  is  an  excellent  record  of  the  facts,  combined 
with  a  true  representation  of  their  relative  importance.  He  appreciates 
that  all  men,  however  distinguished,  and  all  methods,  however  ingenious, 
were  dwarfed  by  the  dominating  background  of  uncontrollable  world 
tendencies.  This  view  is  insistent  in  his  repeated  onslaughts  on  '  vox 
populi '.  These  pages  recall  with  almost  too  much  relish  our  many  succes- 
sive fallacies  and  miscalculations,  which  were  so  rashly  fostered  in  the 
early  years  of  the  struggle  by  supposed  experts  in  military  history,  and 
later  on  by  unduly  optimistic  politicians.  Dr.  Pollard  makes  a  great 
point  of  our  general  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  naval  supremacy,  which  led  to 
the  ill-judged  retention  of  a  large  army  at  home  which  ought  to  have  been 
in  France.  Some  of  his  opinions  will  not  be  generally  accepted,  and  he  has 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  present  prime  minister.  Original  views 
will  not,  however,  detract  from  the  great  and  patriotic  interest  of  the 
book.     The  style  is  vigorous  and  sometimes  eloquent.  G.  B.  H. 

Dr.  E.  Eduardo  Ibana  y  Kodriguez  of  the  university  of  Zaragoza  has 
published,  with  the  title  Origen  y  Vicisitudes  de  los  Titulos  profesionales 
en  Europa,  especialmente  en  Espana  (Madrid :  Tipografica  Renovacion, 
1920),  a  lecture  read  on  29  February  1920  to  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy 
of  History.  He  gives  a  narrative  account  of  the  learned  degrees  from  the 
earliest  times  when  the  first  universities  were  those  of  Salerno,  Bologna, 
and  Paris.  The  writer  traces  the  fortunes  of  the  guilds,  the  '  titulo  indus- 
trial ',  to  the  university  degrees,  '  el  bachillerato  ',  '  la  licenciatura ',  and 
'  el  doctorado  '.  In  regard  to  the  work  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Sala- 
manca and  Lerida  followed  Bologna,  and  Alcala,  Paris,  and  the  other 
Spanish  universities  the  first  with  modifications.  The  Spanish  reforms 
of  later  days  (and  the  cognate  French  reforms  in  pedagogy  which  perhaps 
influenced  them)  are  also  fully  considered.  There  are  important  notes 
and  a  good  bibliography.  A.  F.  S. 

We  have  received  a  series  of  handbooks  numbered,  though  not  con- 
tinuously, from  one  to  fifty-six,  which  make  up  the  first  nine  volumes 
of  a  series  of  Handbooks  prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  Foreign  Office  (London  :  Stationery  Office,  1920).  These 
contain  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  information  about  various 
countries,  regions,  and  races  of  Europe  and  the  Russian  Empire, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  British  representatives  at  the  peace  conference. 
The  general  editor  is  Sir  George  Prothero,  but  the  names  of  the  individual 
contributors  are  not  given.  U. 

In  the  Law  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1920  (no.  141)  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Judge  W.  J.  Johnston  ('  The  First  Adventure  of  the  Common 
Law '),  upon  the  introduction  of  Anglo-Norman  institutions  and,  more 
particularly,  of  the  common  law  into  Ireland.  The  paper  will  help  to  make 
clear  several  doubtful  points,  but  unfortunately  the  references  to  ecclesias- 
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tical  courts  are  vitiated  by  a  confusion  between  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  great  ecclesiastics  in  their  spiritual  capacity  and  that  claimed  by  them 
as  holders  of  baronial  franchises.  Mr.  Gilbert  Stone's  very  clear  and 
valuable  paper  *  Concerning  the  Action  of  Debt  at  the  Time  of  the  Year 
Books  '  will,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  be  followed  by  other  similar  studies. 
We  deal  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Bolland's  note  upon  article  13  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Barons.^  The  number  for  April  (no.  142)  contains  a  very 
pleasant  and  well-informed  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Senior  on  *  The  Rise  of  the 
College  of  Advocates '.  Mr.  Senior  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  the  revived 
study  of  the  civil  law  upon  this  association  of  civil  lawyers,  better  known  as 
Doctors'  Commons.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  college  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  as  a  nursery  of  ambassadors  and  civilians 
of  political,  sometimes  international,  repute.  In  a  paper  on  *  The  Nature 
of  our  Constitutional  Law  ',  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  urges  the  point  that  conven- 
tions of  the  constitution  not  enforceable  in  the  courts  have  been  almost 
as  important  in  the  evolution  of  the  English  constitution  as  statutory  law 
and  custom  which  is  enforced.  He  thinks  that  Professor  Dicey  has  *  exag- 
gerated the  importance  of  purely  legal  sanctions  and  under-estimated  the 
great  weight  which  attaches  to  a  continuous  tradition  in  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs '.  This  number  of  the  review  contains  also  a  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hereshoff  Bartlett  on  the  legal  aspects,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, of  Napoleon's  divorce.  F.  M.  P. 

The  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1919 
(fourth  series,  vol.  ii)  contains  the  first  instalment  of  a  set  of  reports  on 
British  and  allied  archives  during  the  late  war.  The  value  of  these  is 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  different  authors  have  understood  very 
variously  what  was  required,  but  several  of  them  give  useful  information 
about  the  state  of  national  and  other  records.  Miss  Rose  Graham  con- 
tributes an  account  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey's  visitation  of  the  Diocese 
of  Worcester  in  1301,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Davies  a  careful  study  of  the 
attitude  of  the  whigs  to  the  Peninsular  war.  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Omond's 
paper  on  the  question  of  the  Netherlands  in  1829-30  and  Sir  Harry 
Stephen's  lecture  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  do 
not  contain  so  much  unfamiliar  matter.  V. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  (London  :  Baptist  Union  Publication  Department,  1919)  include 
two  articles  of  historical  interest,  on  Bunyan's  licence  under  the  Indulgence, 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Turner,  and  on  Richard  Baxter's  relation  to  the  Baptists,  by 
Dr.  Powicke.  The  rest  is  chiefly  good  antiquarian  material.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Langley  has  collected  notes  for  a  directory  of  the  Baptist  ministers  in 
England  about  1750.  He  enumerates  142  of  the  particular  and  65  of 
the  general  branch.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Socinianism  which  was 
general  in  the  latter  had  several  adherents  among  the  Particular 
Baptist  ministers  of  London,  though  not  elsewhere.  A  few  ministers  held 
Scottish  degrees  in  divinity,  and  a  considerable  number  were  masters 
of  arts  of  Providence  College,  Rhode  Island, — no  doubt,   an   honorary 

*  See  pp.  401-2  above. 
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distinction.  The  Methodist  revival  invigorated  the  Baptists,  and  in  1773 
their  ministers  had  increased  to  373.  An  anonymous  article  on  South 
Wales  till  1753  enumerates  ten  Baptists  as  having  held  benefices  in  that 
district  under  the  Commonwealth.  Another  careful  article  by  Mr.  Langley 
on  seventeenth-century  Baptist  disputations  collects  notices  of  no  fewer 
than  105  between  1641  and  1688,  with  a  solitary  instance  in  1717.  In 
these  public  debates  the  Baptists  faced  adversaries  of  many  schools,  as 
when  John  Griffin  argued  against  Biddle,  the  founder  of  Unitarianism,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1655  ;  but  Quakers  were  the  usual  opponents. 
There  are  some  good  notes  about  Baptist  emigration  to  America  before 
and  after  1700.  E.  W.  W. 

The  difl&culties  of  the  historians  of  the  present  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Annual  Register  (London  :  Longmans,  1920)  have  scarcely  diminished 
with  the  partial  restoration  of  peace,  but  they  have  been  met,  in  the  issue 
which  deals  with  1919,  as  successfully  as  ever.  Nearly  a  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  documents,  the  treaties  being  given  in  summary  and  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  (in  the  table  of  contents  less  accurately 
and  less  impressively  called  '  convention  ')  in  full. 

Part  3  of  vol.  xxxiii  of  the  Analecta  Bollandiana  made  its  appearance 
with  customary  punctuality  on  22  July  1914.  The  next  part,  which  was 
due  in  the  following  October,  was  issued  on  6  December  1919.  These 
dates  need  no  commentary.  Three  pages  of  preface  reveal  something  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  intervening  years.  But  with  characteristic  fortitude 
the  Bollandist  fathers  refuse  to  obliterate  that  time.  On  15  May  1920 
they  published  two  parts  of  vol.  xxxviii,  and  hope  by  degrees  to  make 
good  the  arrears  and  to  issue  the  four  omitted  volumes.  These  two  parts 
include  an  important  article  by  Father  Delehaye  on  St.  Mart'n  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  :  (1)  the  manuscripts  of  the  Life  ;  (2)  the  chronology 
(placing  St.  Martin's  death  in  397,  perhaps  on  8  November)  ;  (3)  the  sources 
of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  (4)  Sulpicius  Severus  as  a  biographer  ;  (5)  the  history 
of  St.  Martin  ;  (6)  the  cultus  and  renown  of  the  saint.  There  is  much 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  late  M.  Babut,  to  whose  memory  (he  fell  in  the 
war  at  Boesinghe  in  1916)  the  writer  pays  respectful  homage.  Another 
paper  in  the  same  number  discusses  an  Arabic  version  of  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians  in  614  attributed  to  Antiochus 
Strategos.  It  might  have  been  mentioned  that  a  translation  of  the 
Georgian  version  with  some  omissions  was  printed  in  this  Review  in  1910 
(xxv.  502-17).    ■ 

The  most  substantial  contribution  to  the  last  four  numbers  of  the 
Bijdragen  en  Mededeelingen  van  het  Historisch  Genootschap  (Amsterdam  : 
Miiller,  1916-19)  is  the  series  of  resolutions  of  the  municipality  of  Gouda 
relating  to  proceedings  of  the  states-general  and  the  states  of  Holland 
from  1501  to  1572  (nos.  37-9).  The  earlier  resolutions  contain  more  than 
the  later  of  matter  which  is  not  known  from  other  sources,  and  the  subjects 
are  often  only  of  narrowly  local  importance,  but,  until  the  appearance  of 
the  expected  official  publications  of  the  states'  proceedings,  these  resolu- 
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tions  will  have  value  for  the  study  of  a  period  which  needs  illumination. 
To  no.  39  Mr.  F.  0.  Dentz  contributes  Major  John  Scott's  account  of 
Surinam  before  the  Dutch  conquest,  of  which  the  existing  printed  copies 
are  very  scarce,  with  notes  and  an  index,  supplemented  in  the  next  number 
by  a  collection  of  the  references  to  Surinam  in  the  publications  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Another  contribution  in  the  English 
language  is  the  reprint  of  Fynes  Moryson's  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  Dutch  manners  and  customs  (no.  39).  Mr.  J.  N. 
Jacobsen  Jensen,  who  edits  the  piece,  shows  that  Moryson  has  received  very 
little  attention  in  Holland,  but  one  is  surprised  by  his  statement  that  there 
is  only  one  copy  of  the  Itinerary  in  any  Dutch  library.  The  reprinting  is 
not,  however,  superfluous,  because  it  gives  a  better  and  fuller  text  of  the 
Dutch  section  of  the  fourth  part  of  Moryson's  work  than  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hughes's  Shakespeare'' s  Europe.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
some  of  the  passages  included  from  other  parts  of  the  work  are  relevant 
to  Holland  :  when  Moryson  bought  a  '  Dutch '  book  in  Lubeck  (p.  218), 
it  was  very  likely  in  High  Dutch  or  German,  Dr.  Geyl,  who  collated  the 
text  of  Moryson  for  this  edition,  contributes  to  no.  38  some  papers  from 
the  Record  Office  in  London  dealing  with  naval  affairs  in  1667,  which 
have  since  been  covered  by  the  more  comprehensive  collection  edited  by 
Dr.  Colenbrander.  Two  contributions  of  interest  for  the  economic  historian 
are  those  in  no.  37  by  Dr.  S.  van  Brakel  on  commercial  partnerships  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  drawn  from  notarial  archives,  and  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Posthumus  of  reports  from  the  towns  of  Holland  on  the  state  of  the  textile 
industry  in  1663.  G.  N.  C. 

The  Archivio  deUa  R.  Societd  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  xlii.  1,  2  (1919), 
contains  an  elaborate  article  by  Signor  R.  Cessi  on  the  schism  of  Laurentius 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  political  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church.  A  short 
paper  in  the  same  number  on  Hadrian  di  Castello  by  the  late  Marquess 
Alessandro  Ferrajoli  is  of  interest  for  English  readers,  for  it  prints  the 
cardinal's  deed  of  gift,  7  March  1505,  of  his  palace  at  Rome  to  Eang 
Henry  VII,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  to  Henry  VIII.  In  this  document 
he  mentions  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  but  not  that  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  to  which  he  was  translated  some  months  before.  W. 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 

P.  167,  note  4.     For  Printed  by  Guilhiermoz,  pp.  281  ff.  read  Printed  in  Haskins, 
Norman  Institutions,  pp.  281  ff. 
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T/ie  Early  Sheriffs  of  Norfolk 

IN  the  article  by  Professor  William  Morris,  of  the  University 
of  California,  on  '  The  Office  of  Sheriff  in  the  Early  Norman 
Period  ' — the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  research — he  has  dealt, 
as  his  foot-notes  show,  with  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  myself. 
There  are  three  points  which  have  always  attracted  me  and  on 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  supplement  the  information  in  his 
paper.  The  first  is  the  connexion,  in  Norman  times,  between 
sheriff  and  castle  ;  the  second  is  the  system  of  hereditary  (or 
quasi-hereditary)  tenure  of  certain  shrievalties  ;  the  third  is  the 
practice,  in  such  cases,  of  a  sheriff  adopting  the  name  of  the 
.county  town  as  his  own  surname. 

In  the  three  eastern  counties  we  find  indications  of  these 
notable  developments,  at  a  rather  later  time  than  that  of  which 
Mr.  Morris  treats,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I  to  that  of 
John.  The  shrievalty  of  East  Anglia  is  traced  by  him  as  held  by 
Roger  Bigod,  possibly  as  late  as  his  death  in  1107,^  La'ter 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  we  find  it  held  ^  by  a  Robert  Fitz  Walter, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  two  of  whose  sons  held  it  in  turn 
after  him.  I  worked  out  the  family  history  in  1901,  and  it 
may  be  of  use  to  refer  to  my  paper  ^  for  further  details  on  the 
subject.  In  it  I  made  full  use  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
monograph  on  8t.  William  of  Norwich  by  the  late  Dr.  Jessopp 
and  Dr.  M.  R.  James,*  to  which  the  former  contributed  a  paper 
on  '  East  Anglia  in  the  Time  of  Stephen '  (pp.  xxvi-xxix),  in 
addition  to  the  foot-notes  on  the  text,  '  which  are  principally 
concerned  with  points  of  East  Anglian  history,  and  demanded 
a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  Norfolk  topography  and 
family  history  '  (p.  vi).     I  hope  also,  in  the  present  paper,  to 

'  Ante,  xxxiii.  150  n.  •  Ramsey  Cartulary,  i.  148-9. 

'  '  The  Origin  of  the  Stewarts  and  their  Chesney  Connexion'  (Oenealogist,  xviii.  1-16\ 
*  Cambridge,  1896. 
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throw  fresh  light  on  a  passage  in  the  Oesta  Stephani  and  on  two 
of  the  cartae  returned  in  1166,  which  are  left  unexplained  in  the 
Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  name  of  '  Robert  Fitz  Walter '  is  so  familiar  to  our  ears 
as  that  of  the  leader  of  the  barons  in  the  struggle  for  the  Great 
Charter,  that  the  above-mentioned  sheriff  of  East  Anglia,  as  bear- 
ing the  same  name — and  perhaps  as  connected  with  the  same 
region — has  been  confused  by  some  with  the  *  Marshal  of  the 
Army  of  God'  in  1215,  or  at  least  assumed  to  have  been  a  member 
of  his  great  baronial  house. ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
Robert  died  about  a  century  later  than  the  sheriff  of  East 
Anglia.  The  elder  Robert  was  styled  '  Fitz  Walter '  as  being 
the  son  of  Walter  de  Caen  {de  Cadomo),^  a  considerable  tenant, 
temp.  Domesday,  on  the  great  fief  of  William  Malet,  which  was 
forfeited  by  Henry  I  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  honour 
of  Eye  (Suffolk).      Dr.  Jessopp  observed  of  this  Walter  : 

In  the  next  generation  his  son  Robert  appears  to  have  been  known 
as  Robert  of  Caen,  and  this  name,  spelt  in  the  charters  of  the  twelfth 
century  phonetically,  assumes  quite  surprising  varieties  of  form  from 
de  Kayni  to  Caxineto  and  even  more  unrecognizable  contortions.  In  the 
Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II,  from  1158  to  1169,  the  name  is  variously  spelt 
de  Caineto,  de  Caisnei,  and  de  Caisne,  &c.,  &c.^ 

There  is  often  confusion,  in  early  records,  between  the  names 
of  this  family  and  of  that  which  took  its  name  from  Cahagnes  * 
(Calvados) ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  anywhere  else  confused 
with  the  name  of  Caen  {de  Cadomo).  On  the  early  Pipe  Rolls  of 
Henry  II  we  find  the  forms  de  Caisneio,  de  Chaisneto,  de  Caisnei, 
&c.,  which  represent,  according  to  Stapleton,  the  French  du 
Quesnai.^  Dr.  Jessopp's  error  was  the  more  unfortunate  because 
it  threw  the  family  history  into  utter  confusion.  The  surname 
of  '  Du  Quesnai  ^ '  was  not  that  of  the  above  Robert  Fitz  Walter, 

'  For  instance,  the  Robert  Fitz  Walter  who  occurs  on  p.  402  of  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer  is  the  earlier  Robert,  but  is  grouped  in  its  index  as  identical  with  the  later 
one  (p.  1280).  So  too  Mr.  Walter  Rye  speaks  of  the  earlier  Robert  {Red  Book,  p.  402) 
as  '  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  i.  e.  de  Clare '  {Norfolk  Families,  p.  105),  by  which  he  means 
a  member  of  the  Fitz  Walter  family,  who  were  cadets  of  the  Clares.  He  further  con- 
fuses here  that  great  baronial  house  with  the  Norfolk  family  of  Clere  (p.  104),  as  he 
also  does  on  p.  93  of  his  General  Index  to  Coat  Armour  xised  in  Norfolk  before  1563 
(1918),  where  he  states  that  '  Robert  Fitz  Walter  gave  Filby ...  to  Ralph  de  Clere, 
who  was  presumably  one  of  his  own  family '. 

*  This  is  not  absolutely  proved,  but  is  practically  certain.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  xxxiii. 

*  This  was  anglicized  as  '  Kejmes ',  e.  g.  Horsted  Keynes,  Tarrant  Kejmston, 
Somerford  Kejmes,  &c. 

'  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm,  u,  cxvii.    The  other  name  was  latinized  on  them  as  de  Cahaignia. 

*  If  that  is  its  correct  form.  Stapleton  observed  that '  Le  Quesnai,  near  St.  Saens, 
was  apparently  the  fief  from  which  this  family  had  name '.  One  must  hesitate  to  differ, 
on  such  points,  from  Stapleton,  but  no  such  place  is  shown  on  a  modem  map  or  on  his 
own  He  gives  its  form  there  as  '  terra  de  Quesneto ',  which  is  not  its  form  in  English 
records. 
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but,  as  I  have  shown,  of  his  (first)  wife  Sibil  '  de  Caisneto'.^ 
Her  nephew,  John  de  '  Caisneto  ' ,  was  the  founder  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  priory  of  Cokesford  (or  Coxford)  in  Norfolk.  She  also 
joined  her  husband,  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  who  founded  the 
Benedictine  house  of  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  in  the  same  county, 
in  endowing  it  on  her  maritagium  at  Rudham.^  Their  third  son, 
William  du  Quesnai  {de  Caisneto),  became  eventually  their  heir. 
He  was  the  third  sheriff  of  his  line  and  was  founder  of  Sibton 
Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house  in  Suffolk.  We  owe  to  this  foundation 
a  statement  of  the  highest  value  for  the  true  history  of  his  family. 

Domina  Sibilla  soror  lohannis  de  Cayneto,  filia  Radulphi  de  Cayneto, 
.  .  .  raaritata  fuit  Roberto  filio  Walteri  fundatori  domus  sanctae  Fidis  de 
Horsham,  qui  genuit  ex  ea  filium  nomine  Rogerum  et  lohannem  Vic[e- 
comitem]  et  Willelmum  de  Cayneto,  fundatorem  abbatie  de  Sybeton. 
Rogerus  et  Johannes  Vic[ecomes]  obierunt  sine  prole  de  se.  Willelmus 
vero  accepit  uxorem  et  genuit  ex  ea  tres  filias,  videlicet  Margaretam, 
Clemenciam,  et  Saram.^ 

According  to  Dr.  Jessopp,  Robert  Fitz  Walter  '  appears  as  sheriff 
in  1131,  by  the  appendix  to  the  31st  Deputy  Keeper's  Report  '.^ 
This  is  an  error  ;  for  the  list  of  sheriffs  in  that  report  was  compiled 
from  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  therefore  does  not  extend  beyond  1130. 
Moreover,  Robert  is  shown  by  the  roll  of  1130  (p.  90)  to  have 
gone  out  of  office  at  Michaelmas  1129.  He  lived  on,  however, 
into  the  reign  of  Stephen,  as  I  shall  show  below,  and,  received 
a  writ  from  that  king  directing  him  to  restore  seisin  to 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  of  the  church  of  (Chipping)  Norton, 
Oxon.,  which  had  been  confirmed  to  that  abbey,  in  1126,  by  him 
and  his  second  wife,  Aveline.  She  had  inherited  lands  in  Oxford- 
shire from  her  mother  Emmeline,  wife  of  Ernulf  de  Hesdin,^ 
the  original  donor  of  the  church. 

In  the  Horsham  document  Robert  Fitz  Walter  and  his  wife 
Sibil  (du  Quesnai)  spoke  of  Roger  as  if  he  were  their  eldest  son, 
and  the  Sibton  Abbey  document  mentions  him  as  the  eldest  of 
their  three  sons  and  as  dying  childless.  He  seems  to  be  last  spoken 
of  in  1141,  when,  with  his  younger  brother,  William,  he  joined 
Stephen's  queen,  who  was  then  besieging  the  besiegers  of  Winches- 
ter.    This  we  learn  from  a  notable  passage  in  the  Gesta  Stephani : 

Habuerat  et  rex  proceres  secreti  sui  privos,  privataque  familiaritate 
sibi  coniunctiores,  non  quidem  terris  amplificatos,  sed  in  castris  tantum 
merentes,  quorum  digniores  fuerunt  Rogerius  de  Casneto  et  Willelmus 

'  Genealogist,  xviii.  6-12. 

*  '  Ego  Robertus  Walteri  filius  et  uxor  mea  nomine  Sibilla  edificavimus  ecclesiam 
de  Horsham.  .  .  .  Sciatis  insuper  quod  predicta  Sibilla  eisdem  concessit  terram  suam 
(de  Rudham,  quam  pater  suus  dedit  in  liberum  maritagium  ' :  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  635-7. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  v.  559,  from  the  Sibton  Register  among  the  Arundel  MSS. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  xxxiiin.  *  See  Genealogist,  xviii.  3. 
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frater  illius,  v\ri  bellaces  nullisque  militari  industria  vel  quavis  probitate 
secundi ;  qui,  capto  rege,  fidem  tamen  ei  indisruptam  servantes,  intesti- 
num  eiiisdem  adversariis  semper  et  ubique  habuere  conflictum.^ 

This  devotion  to  Stephen,- even  after  his  capture,  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  for  he  was  probably  as  strong  in  the  East  Anglian 
region  as  the  empress  in  the  south-west.^ 

John,  the  remaining  brother  of  the  three,  appears  as  the  third 
witness  to  Stephen's  charter  creating  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville 
ea^l  of  Essex,  which  I  assign  to  the  latter  half  of  1140.^  The 
pedigree,  therefore,  is  as  follows  :  * 

Robert  Fitz  Walter  =r=  Sibil  '  de  Caineto  ' 
sheriff  of  Norfolk. 


Roger  '  de  Caineto  '  John  '  de  Caineto  '         William  '  de  Caineto  ' 

living  1141,  oh.s.p.      sheriff  of  Norfolk,  ob.s.p.  sheriff  of  Norfolk 

This  pedigree  enables  us  to  interpret  the  following  Norfolk 
carta  of  1166. 

Carta  Roberti  filh  Walteri 

[a]  Robertus  filius  Walteri  tenuit  Mor  et  Fileby  dono  Regis  Henrici 
anno  et  die  quo  ipse  Rex  H[enricus]  fuit  vivns  et  mortuus,  per  servitimn 
j  militis.  Et  [b]  lohannes,  filius  eius,  post  ipsum  ;  et  postea  [c]  Willelmus. 
Et  ipse  Willelmus  dedit  Galfrido,  Cantuariensi  archidiacono,  Mor  per 
servitium^  militis,  et  Radulfo  de  Clera  Fileby  per  servitium  j  militis. 

Dominus  autem  voluntate  sua  seisivit  in  manu  sua  Mor  et  Fileby ; 
sed  postea  reddidit  Galfrido  Archidiacono  Mor,  quod  debet  servitium 
j  militis  et  retinet  in  manu  sua  Fileby.  Et  [c]  Willelmus  habet,  de  dono 
domini  Regis  Blieburcum  in  Suthfolcia  per  servitium  j  militis.^ 

Another  Norfolk  carta  on  which  the  pedigree  throws  light  is 
that  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich.*  After  enumerating  his  knights, 
Bishop  William  proceeds  : 

Isti  milites  fefiati  de  novo  fefEamento  ante  mortem  Henrici  Regis.' 
Post   mortem   eius,   tempore   Guerrae,®  dedit  Eborardus  Episcopus   [b] 

»  p.  80,  ed.  Hewlett,  1886,  Rolla  Series. 

*  One  is  bound  to  add  that  in  his  CartvJary  of  the  Abbey  of  Eynsham  (Oxford  Hist. 
Soc.),i.  415  f.,  Mr. Salter  claims  that  the  passage  quoted  applies  to  two  of  the  Oxford* 
shire  family  of  the  name,  and  that  its  William  '  de  Chesney  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  a  contemporary  who  had  the  same  name '  who  was,  like  himself,  a  supporter  of 
Stephen.  »  '  lohanne  fUio  Roberti  filii  Walteri ' :  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  62. 

*  I  only  give  as  much  of  the  pedigree  as  is  needed  to  illustrate  the  succession  of 
those  members  of  the  famUy  who  were  sheriffs  of  Norfolk. 

»  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  402.  •  Ibid.  p.  392. 

^  This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  bishop  here  appends  to  his  list  of  knights 
the  statement  that  they  were  enfeoffed  '  de  novo  feffamento  ante  mortem  Henrici 
Regis  ',  although  he  had  (rightly)  headed  it '  de  veteri  feffamento  '  (p.  391). 

*  i.e.  1139-46. 
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lohanni  filio  Robert!  maneriiim  de  Bliccling  de  donainio  Episcopi  Nor- 
wicensis  pro  servitio  j  militis,  quod  modo  tenet  [c]  Willelmus,  frater  eius. 

In  both  documents  the  dividing  point  is  the  death  of  Henry  I  ; 
in  both  it  is  now  possible  to  identify,  as  early  sheriffs  of  Norfolk, 
Robert  Fitz  Walter  and  his  sons.  This  has  not  been  done  before  : 
indeed,  the  Red  Book  index  (p,  1219)  merely  enters  the  sons, 
under  '  lohannes ',  as  '  filius  Roberti',  and  'Willelmus  frater 
eius  '  as  occurring  on  pp.  392,  402,  with  no  cross-reference  to 
'Chesneto',  under  which  (p.  1139)  the  various  forms  of  this 
name  are  grouped.^ 

Even  the  well-known  local  antiquary,  Mr.  Walter  Rye  of 
Norwich,  has  plunged  the  evidence  in  confusion.  Although 
he  knows  that  the  Clares,  a  great  baronial  house,  were  quite 
distinct  from  the  Cleres,  a  local  Norfolk  family,^  he  asserts 
that  'in  1166  Ralph  de  Clere  held  Filby  of  John,  son  of 
Robert  Fitz  Walter,  i.e.  de  Clare ',^  and  bases  a  theory 
thereon.  He  again  alleges,  on  the  same  evidence,  that  *  By 
1166  Robert  Fitz  Walter  gave  Filby  to  Ralph  de  Clere,  who 
was  presumably  one  of  his  own  family '  (i.  e.  the  Clares).* 
Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  above  John  died  some  twenty 
years  before  1166,  and  was  not  a  '  de  Clare ',  while  Filby  was 
given  to  Ralf  de  Clere,  not  by  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  but  (as 
the  carta  states)  by  William  {de  Caisneto).^ 

Every  carta  drawn  up  in  1166  has,  or  ought  to  have,  its  correla- 
tive on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1168  (14  Henry  II),  for  this  roll  records 
the  payments  in  respect  of  the  knights'  fees  enumerated  in  the 
cartae.  But  the  '  Carta  Roberti  filii  Walteri '  has  no  correlative, 
— or  rather,  it  has  two  : 

Gaufridus  Axchidiaconus  Cantuar'  redd.  comp.  de  i  marca  .  .  .  pro 
dominio  suo  de  Mor.    In  perdon'  per  breve  Regis  ipsi  Archidiacono  i  m. 

Willelmus  de  Norwico  redd.  comp.  de  i  marca  . . .  pro  i  Mil.  In  thesauro 
libera  vit.^ 

The  so-called  '  Carta  Roberti  filii  Walteri ' ,  which  I  have  printed 
above,  explains  how  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  came  to 
be  holding  Mor,  and  his  position  as  an  official  explains  why  his 

The  sequence  in  the  cartae  is  confirmed  by  a  charter  granted  to  Castle  Acre  priory, 
'  pro  anima  [a]  Roberti  filii  Walteri  et  [b]  lohannis  filii  eius  et  pro  anima  [c]  Willelmi 
de  Chaineto  '  {Oenealogist,  xviii.  3). 

^  See  his  Norfolk  Families  (1911),  pp.  103,  104-5. 

'  Ibid.  p.  105.    He  is  here  citing  the  carta  printed  above. 

*  General  Index  to  Coat  Armour  used  in  Norfolk  before  1563  (1918),  p.  93. 

'  I  have  found  that  there  was  a  papal  confirmation,  in  1163,  of  the  vill  of  Horsham 
(with  Alderford  mill)  and  of  Horsford  church,  as  well  as  of  tithes  from  Filby  and 
'  Mor  ',  to  William's  foimdation  at  Horsham  St.  Faith's  (Cotton  MS.  Aug.  ii.  136). 

'  Pipe  Boll  14  Hen.  II,  p.  21. 
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quota  was  remitted.^    More  important  is  the  name  of  William 

*  de  Norwico '  ;  for  this  was  no  other  than  William  du  Quesnai 
(de  Caisneto  ^),  the  William  of  the  two  cartae.  His  knight's  fee 
was  at  '  Blieburc  '  (Bljrthburgh,  SufEolk),  from  which  he  drew, 
as  William  *  de  Caisneto ',  £13  numero  a  year,^  and  which  had 
been  given  him,  as  a  knight's  fee,  by  Henry  11.^ 

Filby,  the  remaining  manor  mentioned  in  the  carta,  is  yearly 
entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  as  accomited  for  by  the  sheriff,^  having 
been  resumed  by  the  Crown,  as  is  stated  by  the  caria.  But 
who  compiled  the  carta  as  that  of  Robert  Fitz  Walter  ?  And 
how  did  the  exchequer  know  that  its  *  William  '  was  William 

*  de  Caisneto '  alias  William  de  Norwich  ?  Even  in  our  own 
time,  the  editor  of  the  Red  Book  was  ignorant  of  both  these 
identities,  and  has  consequently  failed  to  help  the  student,  as 
he  might  have  done,  in  his  index. 

I  must  return,  however,  to  John,  William's  elder  brother. 
Succeeding  his  father,  as  both  the  cartae  show,  when  interpreted, 
he  figures,  as  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  in  St.  William  of  Norwich,  from 
1143  to  1146  (?).^  His  name,  however,  raises  a  chronological 
difficulty.  Some  time  back  I  noted  a  document  among  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  muniments,'  in  which  WiUiam,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  grants  '  that  portion  of  the  church  of  Stoches  ®  which 
pertains  to  the  fee  of  Hugh  de  Polested  ' .  This  grant  is  dated  by 
Mr.  Rigg,  its  editor,  as  *  1239-40*,  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  deed  suggests  a  distinctly  earlier  date.  Among  its 
witnesses  are  the  prior  of  Bricett,*  the  parish  priests  of  Caven- 
dish, Athlington  (?),  and  Newton,  and  two  knights — *  Ebrardo 
milite  de  Bocsteda ;  Fulcone  milite  de  Geddinges '.  Of  these 
the  former  is  identified  a^  connected,  not  with  the  Suffolk 
Boxtead  (as  indei^^ed),  but  with  the  Essex  Boxted  ;  for  the 
Colchester  cartulary  ^^  contains  charters  relating  to  Boxted 
church,  from  which  we  learn  that  Everard  de  Boxted  married 
Alice,  sister    of    Hugh   de  Polsted,    and    became    a    monk    at 

'  He  is,  at  this  period,  a  well-known  witness  to  the  king's  charters. 

•  This  form  is  found  on  pp.  14,  17,  &c.,  of  the  roll. 

•  p.  14.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  4  Hen.  II  (p.  125)  shows  that  he  had  held  it  from  Christmas 
1 157. 

•  See  the  carta,  as  above,  in  Bed  Book,  p.  402,  and  the  Testa  de  NeviU,  p.  294  b : 
'  Bliburgh  fait  dominicum  domini  Regis  H. . . .  et  dominus  Rex  Henricus  dedit  manerium 
illud  Willelmo  de  Kesnet  [«jc]  pro  servicio  unius  mUitis  et  modo  tenet  Robertus  filias 
Rogeri ',  etc.  (return  of  1212).    Robert,  we  shall  see,  was  William's  son-in-law. 

'  On  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1165  (11  Hen.  II),  the  sheriff  accounts  for  47«.  from  FUby 
(p.  10),  and  thenceforth  for  £5  yearly. 

•  See  the  index  under  '  Caineto '  ««id  the  '  Chronological  Table  '  on  p.  Ixzxix. 
'  Beport  on  Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections,  vii  229. 

'  This  was  not,  as  indexed,  '  Stoke  '  (Norfolk),  but  Stoke  by  Nayland,  adjoining 
Polstead  (Suffolk). 

•  For  Bricett  Priory,  Suffolk,  see  my  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.),  pp.  67-9. 
«•  pp.  150-2. 
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St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester.  This  is  definite  evidence  that  the 
bishop  was  William  Turbe  and  that  John  the  sheriff  who  heads 
the  witnesses  was  the  John  (d.  1146)  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  bishop  (who  had  been  prior  of 
Norwich)  was  not  consecrated  earlier  than  1146,  while  John  the 
sheriff  is  stated  in  St.  William  of  Norwich  ^  to  have  died  just 
afterwards.    The  story  there  told  (pp.  111-12)  is  that 

when  William,  the  Prior  of  Norwich,  was  .  .  .  consecrated  Bishop,  this 
John  was  so  gravely  vexed  with  his  disease  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
return  to  Norwich  from  London,  where  this  business  was  being  done  ; 
but  turned  out  of  his  way  to  Mileham, 

which  he  reached  with  difficulty,  dying  '  a  few  days '  later. 
As  Dr.  James  puts  it,  he  died  '  shortly  after  the  consecration  of 
William  Turbe,  whose  election  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent.'  ^ 
If  the  narrative  implies  that  John  had  been  opposing  the 
bishop's  election  in  London  {'  ubi  haec  gerebantur '),  and  died 
on  his  way  back  to  Norwich,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  when 
and  where  Bishop  William  and  the  sheriff  can  have  met  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Stoke  charter.  The  names  of  the  three  parish 
priests  and  of  the  two  knights  do  not  suggest  either  London  or 
Norfolk.  Again,  if  the  sheriff  was  too  ill  to  reach  Norwich,  why 
should  he  turn  aside  out  of  his  way  to  Mileham  ('  ab  itinere 
divertens  Mileham,  eoque  vix  perveniens  ' ),  which  he  was  hardly 
able  to  reach  (p.  112)  ?  Mileham  is  further  north  than  Norwich.^ 
Dr.  Jessopp,  indeed,  claimed  that  '  the  mention  of  Mileham 
completes  the  identification  of  John  the  sheriff  with  John  de 
Cheyney  {de  Caineto)  ;  the  Cheyneys  were  lords  of  Mileham ' 
(p.  112).  But  Mileham  was  the  head  of  a  small  barony  which 
was  given  by  Henry  I  to  Alan  fitz  Flaald,*  the  Breton,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  English  Fitz  Alans  and  the  royal  Stewarts, 
and  whose  successor  William  Fitz  Alan  held  it  under  Henry  11.^ 
Dr.  Jessopp,  indeed,  vouched  Carthew's  History  of  the  Hundred 

'  See  the  chronological  table  (p.  xc). 
'^  p.  Ixxiv. 

^  Dr.  Jessopp  must  have  known  it  well,  for  it  is  only  four  or  five  miles  from  Seaming,, 
where  he  was  rector. 

*  See  my  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France,  no.  1149. 

*  '  Melham  cum  pertin'  fuit  dominicum  domini  Regis,  quam  WUlelmus  filius  Alani 
tenuit  in  capite  de  domino  Rege  per  servitium  feodi  unius  militis ' :  Testa,  p.  294  f. 
I  take  this  extract  from  the  survey  which  I  assign  to  1212.  See  also  the  Bed  Book 
entry  (p.  271)  :  '  De  feodo  Willelmi  filii  Alani  de  Northfolcia '  (1166).  The  knights' 
names  which  follow  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  returns  to  the  inquest 
of  sheriffs  (1170)  on  p.  cclxxx  of  the  Bed  Book;  and  were  identified  by  me.  Cf.  Eyton's 
Shropshire,  vii.  217  f.  I  have  dealt,  in  Genealogist,  xviii.  11-12,  with  the  mysterious 
Simon  '  de  Caisneto  '  alias  Simon  '  de  Norfolc  ',  who  speaks  of  the  day  '  quo  con- 
quisivi  honorem  de  Meleham  ',  and  have  there  suggested  that  Stephen  forfeited 
the  honour,  as  held  by  the  Fitz  Alans,  and  bestowed  it  on  this  Simon. 
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of  Launditch  for  his  statement  that  the  family  of  '  Caisnei '  had 
'  their  chief  place  of  residence  at  Mileham*'  in  that  hundred, 

where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  important  Roman  camp, 
extensive  earthworks,  indicative  of  Saxon  or  Danish  occupation,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  which  Robert  Fitz  Walter  occupied,  and  where  his 
eldest  son  John  de  Caisnei  died  ;  ^ 

but  Robert's  chief  seat  was  at  Horsford  (near  Norwich),  adjacent 
to  which  was  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  where  he  founded  a  religious 
house. ^  Mr.  Rye  states,  in  his  ojmsculum  on  Norfolk  '  Castles  and 
Manor  Houses'  (1916),  that  neither  Carthew  nor  he  *  can  trace 
the  site  of  the  castle  ascribed  in  Blomefield ',  though  he  speaks 
of  '  the  earthworks  '  (p.  44).  In  his  '  Roman  Camps  and  Remains 
in  Norfolk '  (p.  38)  he  states  that  '  Haverfield  doubts  if  the 
earthworks  are  Roman  ' .  In  any  case  there  seems  to  be  no  basis 
for  the  assertion  that  Robert  Fitz  Walter  had  a  castle  there. 

On  the  death  of  John  the  sheriff  in  1146  (?),  '  his  brother 
William ',  Dr.  Jessopp  wrote,  '  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
in  his  place  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till  1163,  when  it 
seems  he  was  dismissed  from  it  '.^  This  is  a  very  strange  state- 
ment. For  William  was  certainly  not  in  office  in  the  earliest 
years  of  Henry  II.  Mr.  Howlett,  in  his  preface  to  the  Oesta 
Stephani,^  states  that  in  the  cartulary  of  St.  Benet-at-Hulme,° 
*  charters  in  the  years  1146-9  show  us  ...  a  sheriff,  William  de 
Chesney,  installed  in  the  county ' .  Better  known,  however,  is 
the  remarkable  account  *  from  Blomefield' s  Norfolk,^  of  '  a  court 
of  the  county  '  of  Norfolk  held  in  the  bishop's  garden  at  Norwich. 
William  de  Chesney  is  mentioned  as  present,  but  not  as  sheriff  ; 
there  is  mention,  however,  of  two  sheriffs  as  assenting  to  the  court's 
decision,  namely  Roger  Gulafer  and  William  Frechnei.^  Why  is 
there  mention  of  two  sheriffs  ?  I  would  suggest,  as  the  explana- 
tion, that  they  were  the  sheriffs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.*    For 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  xxxiii.  *  Genealogist,  xviii.  6. 

»  Oj).  cit.  p.  xxxiv.  *  p.  1. 

»  Cotton  MS.  Galba,  E.  ii,  £o.  67  b. 

*  Cited  in  the  same  preface,  p.  xxxv. 

'  Blomefield  took  it  from  a  register  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  has  not  been 
identified. 

*  Howlett,  ut  supra,  p.  xxxvi ;  Dr.  Jessopp  refers  to  this  meeting  (op.  cit.  p.  xxxii),  and 
Mr.  Rye  8X)eaks  of  it  as '  the  earliest  instance  in  our  records  of  the  County  Hundred  Court 
or  Shire  Mote  which  is  given  in  Blomefield  iv,  under  the  date  of  1250 '  {Hundred  Courts 
and  Mote  HiUa  in  Norfolk,  1916).  The  Norfolk  curia  comitattis  seems  to  have  been  held 
within  the  castle  precinct,  where  a  '  shire  house '  stood.  Harrod's  Castles  and  Convents 
(p.  132)  cites  a  deed  of  14  Edw.  I  as  speaking  of  '  via  que  ducit  ad  curiam  comitatus '. 

*  At  the  great  Kentford  gathering  of  the  magnates  of  the  adjacent  counties!  n 
1080  {Inq.  Com.  Cant.  p.  xvii — not,  as  in  Davis,  Begesta,  32, '  p.  17  ') — there  was  present 
'  Walterus  pro  Rodgero  et  Roberto  vicecom' ',  whom  Mr.  Davis  identifies  (ibid.)  as 
'  sherifis  [of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk] '.  It  would  be  too  speculative,  save  in  a  foot-note,  to 
suggest  that  this  Walter,  acting,  Mr.  Morris  writes  (p.  157)  as  '  a  deputy  ',  was  father 
of  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  sheriff  under  Henry  I. 
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the  point  at  issue  was  raised  by  Ording,  abbot  of  St.  Edmunda 
(1146-56),  who  claimed  for  his  own  court,  against  the  Norfolk 
authorities,  jurisdiction  over  two  of  his  knights.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1156  (2  Henry  II)  shows  us 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  under  separate  sheriffs,  of  whom  William 
de  Fraxineto  {alias  '  de  Fraisn' '  or  '  de  Fraisnei ' )  was  the  Suffolk 
sheriff,^  as  he  had  been  also  for  part  of  the  previous  exchequer 
year.^  One  can,  therefore,  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  the  William 
'  de  Frechnei '  of  Blomefield's  narrative.^ 

RetLtrning  to  William  '  de  Caisneto '  (or  '  Chaisneto '  or 
'  Caisnei '  *)  he  appears  to  have  become  sheriff  for  both  the 
counties  (which  had  previously  been  separate)  at  Easter  1157.^ 
Thenceforth  he  held  office  till  Michaelmas  1163,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Oger  '  dapifer  '.^  He  was  then  crippled  by  accumu- 
lated debt,  owing  £319  95.  8d.  blanch,  from  his  arrears  of  the 
county' s^rma,  and  £150  for  three  years'  increment  (crementum)  on 
the  old  firma.  He  was  also  indebted  to  the  Crown  for  £200  '  de 
misericordia  '  from  the  seventh  year  (1161).  In  the  eleventh  year 
(1165)  we  find,  appended  to  his  debt,  a  memorandum  :  '  sed 
fuit  attornatus  inde  Isaac  ludeo  per  Rotulum  Camere  et  per 
Rotulum  archidiaconi.'  In  the  twelfth  year  he  paid  off  20  marcs 
out  of  his  £200  fine  (p.  20),  and  in  the  next  year  (1167)  he  had 
a  reprieve,  because  he  was  one  of  those  who  escorted  the  king's 
daughter  to  Saxony  for  her  marriage.'  On  the  same  roll  (p.  32) 
we  find  an  important  equation  :  the  '  homines  Willelmi  de  Caisn'  ' 
of  the  Pipe  Roll  are  found  on  the  chancellor's  roll  as  '  Homines 
Willelmi  de  Norwich  *.  In  the  Colchester  cartulary  ®  he  is  styled 
WiUiam  '  de  Chaineto '  and  William  '  Vicecomes  de  Norwico  '.^ 

I  have  shown  above  ^^  that  he  is  found  on  the  roll  of  the 
fourteenth  year  (p.  21)  paying,  as  William  '  de  Norwico',  one 
marc  for  the  knight's  fee  which  he  held  as  '  William '  simply. 
On    this    same  roll  (p.   222)  this  identification    enables    us  to 

1  Pipe.  Eolls  2-4  Hen.  TI,  pp.  8,  75,  126.  ^  Ibid.  p.  8. 

*  Mr.  Hewlett  gives,  in  a  foot-note,  the  reasons  for  assigning  to  '  about  1150  '  the 
gathering  in  the  bishop's  garden. 

*  Pipe  Rolls  2-4  Hen.  II  (Record  Commission).  It  is  a  most  curious  coincidence 
that  the  name  of  '  de  Fraisnei '  (latinized  as  de  Fraxineto)  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  French  frinaie  (an  aeh-grove)  and  that  of  '  de  Caisnei  '  (latinized  as  de 
Caisneto,  &c.)  from  the  French  cMnaie — which  implies  an  earlier  form  chesnaie — 
(an  oak-grove).  Fresnai,  La  Frenaye,  Fresney,  Fresnaye,  &c.,  are  place-names  in 
Normandy,  and  so  are  Quesnay  and  Cesney  (Calvados).  '  Filius  Willelmi  de  Fraxineto' 
occurs  as  a  knightly  tenant  of  Earl  Hugh  Bigod  in  1166  (Red  Book,  p.  395). 

^  Pipe  Roll  3  Hen.  II,  p.  76.    He  is  there  found  accounting  '  de  firma  dimidii  anni ', 
of  the  two  counties  jointly,  at  Michaelmas  1 157.    Part  of  the  roll  for  this  year  is  missing. 
°  Oger  held  office  till  the  inquest  of  sheriffs  in  1170. 

'  '  sunt  in  respectu  quia  vadit  cum  filia  Regis  in  Saxoniam  ' :  p.  18  ;  cf.  p.  19. 
'  There  is  no  index  of  personal  names  to  this  cartulary. 

*  Genealogist,  xviii,  10.  "  p.  485. 
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explain  an  entry  on  the  dorse  of  the  schedule  of  combustions. 
This  entry  runs  as  follows  : 

Episcopus  Iu[dc]us  recognovit  coram  Baronibus  de  Scaccario  quod 
Willelmus  de  Norwico  pers[ol  ?]uerat  Isaac  ludaico  dccc  m.  et  in  m.  et 
dim.  unde  fuerat  ei  atturnatus  de  Debito  quod  debebat  Regi. 

Under  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (p.  17)  we  read  on  this  roll : 

Willelmus  de  Caisneto  redd.  comp.  de  DC  et  quater  xx  et  xi  U.  et  n  s. 
<le  debito  suo  quod  summatum  est  per  omnes  partes  debiti  sui  de  Rotulo 
Huni  preteriti. 

In  Soltis  per  breve  Regis  Ysaac  ludeo  cccc  et  lxxix  li. 

Et  debet  cc  et  xii  h.  et  ii  s. 

This  equation  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
William's  alias  is  shown  to  have  been  familiar  :  my  own  view 
is  that  it  is  parallel  with  the  cases  in  which  the  capital  of  a 
county  was  used  as  a  surname  by  the  holders  of  more  or 
less  hereditary  shrievalties.*  Mr.  Morris,  citing  my  Feudal 
England,  observes  that  '  the  sheriff  was  in  so  many  known 
instances  surnamed  from  the  chief  town  of  his  shire  that  this 
usage  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  rule'.^  He  seems  to  have 
ignored  William  '  of  Norwich ' ,  possibly  as  being  outside  '  the 
early  Norman  period'.  He  writes  that  '  the  title  of  Swein  of 
Essex  affords  almost  the  only  case  of  a  different  usage  for  this 
period  '.^  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  Essex  had  no  county  town.  Chelms- 
ford was  only  an  episcopal  manor,  and  Colchester  stood,  practi- 
cally, in  a  corner  of  the  county. 

The  proof  that  William  '  of  Norwich '  was  identical  with 
William  du  Quesnai  is  also  of  value  as  enabling  us  to  detect 
the  latter  under  that  name.  Further,  it  supplies  the  evidence 
needed  for  dating  one  of  the  difficult  retiu-ns  for  the  great  honour 
of  Boulogne.  In  the  cartae  of  1166,  on  which  were  based  the 
payments  in  1168  (14  Henry  II),  he  is  once  entered  as  William 
'  de  Chaisneto  de  Norum  '  ^  and  once  as  William  '  de  Norwico ' 
simply.^  These  entries,  therefore,  have  to  be  added  to  those 
in  which  he  appears  under  his  surname  of  '  Caisnei ',  '  Caisneto  ', 
&c.,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which  he  occurs  as  '  William  '  only, 
in  the  two  cartae  which  I  have  printed  above. 

In  the  year  1170  (16  Henry  II)  he  is  found  as  William  '  de 
Caisneto '   in  the  interesting  fragments  of  the  returns  to  the 

•  Stapleton,  however,  held  that  it  was  '  from  his  frequent  residence  at  the  castle 
of  Norwich  that  William  du  Quesnai  had  also  the  surname  De  Norwiz  '  (Magn.  RoU 
Scacc.  Norm.  ii.  cxvii.  note  m). 

'  Ante,  xxxiiL  155.    Cf.  Oenealogiat,  xviii.  5  n.  3. 

^  Ihid.    His  son  Robert  and  grandson  Henry  also  used  ESssex  as  a  surname. 

♦  Red  Book,  p.  410.  «  Ibid.  p.  365. 
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inquest  of  sheriffs.^  These  returns  illustrate  his  holdings  on  the 
fiefs  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Hubert  de  Rye,  and  Clare. ^  In 
1174  WilUam  died  :  the  Pipe  Roll  of  that  year  (20  Henry  II) 
records  the  fact  and  tells  us  that  the  king  had  placed  Hugh 
de  Cressi  in  possession  of  his  land.^  The  roll  also  gives  us 
the  significant  information  that  Hugh  was  now  in  charge  of 
Norwich  Castle  ;  ^  for  Hugh  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
(and  heir)  of  William,  whose  land  (and  debt  to  the  Crown) 
passed  with  her  to  that  active  officer  of  the  king.^  Of  the 
said  dt'^^t  there  was  still  owing  £190  in  1175.  Hugh  still 
owed  £10  in  1176,  and  the  king  forgave  him  the  balance  {Pipe 
Roll  22  Henry  II,  p.  62).  At  this  point  it  may  be  convenient  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  short  pedigree  set  out,  in  order  to  make  the 
descent  of  the  shrievalty  and  castle  clearer. 

William  '  de  Caisneto  ' 

alias  '  de  Norwich  ', 

sherifE  of  Norfolk,    d.  tl74. 


Hugh- 
de  Cressy 
d.  1189. 


=(1)  Margaret: 
d.  1231. 


Roger  de 
Cressy, 
b.  c.  1184. 


:(2)  Robert        Clemence  m.  Sara  m. 

'  filius  Rogeri ',     Jordan  de  Richard 

sherifE  of         Sackville  Engaine. 
Norfolk.          (Saukeville). 


John  Fitz 
Robert, 
b.  c.  1191. 


Viel  Engaine  of 
Colne  '  Engaine  '. 


Although  the  fact  has  been  overlooked,  this  appears  to  have  been 
a  notable  instance  of  the  king  having  exercised  his  theoretical 
prerogative  of  selecting  one  of  a  man's  coheirs  as  virtually  his 
sole  heir.^ 


*  Red  Book,  app.  A,  pp.  cclxxi,  cclxxiii,  cclxxix ,  cclxxxi.  They  were  so  identified 
by  me,  and  although  Mr.  Hall  rejected  my  view  (ibid.  pp.  cc-ccxi),  he  has  since  with- 
drawn his  criticisms  and  accepted  my  vindication  of  my  view  {Commune  of  London, 
pp.  125-36). 

^  Red  Book,  pp.  400,  404.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  is  indexed,  not  as  William, 
but  as  Walter. 

'  '  Mortuus  est  et  Hugo  de  Creissi  habet  terram  per  regem.'  This  statement  is 
appended  to  an  entry  of  William's  debt  of  £190  '  de  misericordia  '  (p.  40),  which  was 
the  balance  of  his  fine  of  £200  in  1163  (9  Hen.  II). 

*  '  Et  in  guam'  Castri  de  Norwic'  postquam  Hugo  de  Creissi  recep[it]  custodiam ' : 
p.  37. 

*  See  Foss's  Judges,  i.  228  ;  Stapleton's  Magn.  Rot.  8cacc.  Norm.  n.  cxvii-cxix. 

*  I  have  dealt,  in  a  paper  on  the  manor  of  Colne  Engaine  [Essex  Arch.  Trans  viii. 
192-8),  with  the  assignment  to  Sara,  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters,  of  this 
manor,  derived  from  her  paternal  ancestors,  in  lieu  of  a  third  of  the  inheritance  as 
her  share.    Her  son,  however,  claimed  a  third  of  Blythburgh  (Suffolk)  as  his  mother's 
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Stapleton,  the  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  wrote  that 

Hugh  de  Cressie  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  [sic]  of  Wilham 
du  Quesnay  [de  Caisneio],  hereditary  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
was  in  her  right  lord  of  several  manors  in  those  counties.  He  had  by  her 
a  son  named  Roger,  and  was  deceased  before  3  Richard  I,  1192,  in  which 
year  Robert  Fitz  Roger  was  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  right  of  the 
same  Margaret,  then  his  wife.^ 

This  is  rather  a  confusing  statement,  but  the  chart  pedigree 
printed  above  will  make  the  relationship  clear.  It  vAQ  have 
been  observed  that  Stapleton  here  speaks  of  William  as  '  heredi- 
tary sheriff '  of  East  Anglia,  which  is  one  of  the  very  points 
that  I  discuss  in  this  paper.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  am 
concerned  with  his  description  of  Margaret  as  her  father's 
'heir'.  This  statement  is  also  found  in  Dugdale's  Baronage 
(i.  106,  708),  where  it  is  taken  from  monastic  cartularies,  in 
Foss's  Judges,^  &c.  Even  the  Red  Book  (citing  the  Pipe 
Roll  of  13  John)  style?  Margaret  his  heres  (p.  142).'  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  rights  of  Margaret,  she  brought  them 
all  to  her  second  husband,  Robert  Fitz  Roger,  who  held  the 
shrievalty  in  several  years  ^  and,  in  Stapleton's  words,  was,  in 
her  right,  sherifE  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  '  lord  of  several 
manors  in  those  counties  '.  He  was  also,  in  his  own  right,  a  man 
of  some  consequence,  being  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Fitz  Richard, 
lord,  by  the  king's  gift,  of  the  northern  stronghold  of  Warkworth 
and  the  Essex  lordship  of  Clavering.^ 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  light  thrown  on  a  rettu-n  for  the 
honour  of  Boulogne  by  the  alias  '  William  of  Norwich  ',  which 
is  found  therein.     This  return  is  given  on  p.  273  of  the  Testa 

purparty  in  1223.    The  Pipe  Roll  of  1175  (21  Hen.  II)  shows  Hugh  de  Cressy  already 
seised  of  Blythburgh  (p.  107). 
'  Hot.  Scacc.  Norm.  n.  cxiz. 

*  i.  228,  '  The  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  Caynete  or  Quesnay '. 

*  See  below. 

*  He  was  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  six  years  in  all,  viz  Michaelmas  1190  to 
Easter  1194,  and  Michaelmas  1197  to  Easter  1200. 

*  Red  Book,  pp.  442,  562  ;  Dugdale's  Barotiage,  i.  107.  One  has  to  lay  stress  on 
this  identity  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  punctuation  in  the 
editing  of  manuscripts.  The  Red  Book  (p.  142),  citing  the  Pipe  Roll  of  13  John,  con- 
tains, according  to  its  editor,  this  passage  : 

'  Et  ij  milites  de  feodo  Roberti  filii  Rogeri  de  Mor,  et  Bliburg[i]  hereditatis  azorie 
suae,  haeredis  Willelmi  de  Norwico.' 
The  entry  in  the  index  (p.  1252)  runs  accordingly  : 
Mora,  Mor 


— ,  Rob.  fil.  Rog.  de,  142. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  such  person  ;  Robert  Fitz  Roger  de  Mor  owes  his  existence 
solely  to  erroneous  punctuation.    A  no  less  serious  error  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Rye, 
who  speaks  of  '  Robert  Fitz  Robert,  sheriff  in  1190'  {Norfolk  Families,  p.  218  ;   Coat 
Armour  used  in  Norfolk,  p.  24). 
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de  Nevill  and  p.  575  of  the  Red  Book}  The  entry  in  question 
runs  thus  : 

Testa  (p.  273)  Red  Booh  (p.  576) 

Willelmus  de  Norwich  modo  Willelmus  de  Norwicho,  modo 
Robertus  filius  Rogeri  vii  mil.  in  Robertas  fiUus  Rogeri,  vij  milites 
Thorp  Wydon  Andigau'  Massing-  in  Torp,  Widone,  Andagane,  Mas- 
ham  Anemere  Wythingham  in  singeham,  Anemere,  Freinge,  Wich- 
NorfE'  et  in  Chishull'  in  Essex'  j  ingeham,  in  Norfolcia,  sciUcet  vj 
feodum  Summa  vii.  mihtes,  in  Chishulle  in  Essexa,  j.^ 

This  entry  admirably  illustrates  my  own  theory  that  the 
above  return  was  largely  based  on  one  of  earlier  date,  which 
was  posted  up  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  those  tenants 
who  were  holding  when  it  was  compiled.  Of  the  earlier  tenants, 
William  de  Mustroil  (six  knights),  Pheramus  de  Boulogne  (six), 
Gervase  de  Cornhill,  and  Richard  de  Lucy  ^  of  Ongar  (four),  were 
all  certainly  dead  before  Richard  I's  accession  ;  nor  is  this  list 
exhaustive.  The  case,  however,  of  William  '  de  Norwich  '  (seven) 
is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  ;  for  William  '  de  Caisneto  ' ,  whose 
identity  with  himself  I  have  proved,  died  no  later  than  the 
year  1174,  so  that  the  date  of  the  earlier  return  of  which  I  postu- 
late the  existence  cannot  have  been  later  than  this  year. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  Robert  Fitz  Roger 
appears,  in  the  later  list,  as  the  holder,  because  his  wife  had 
inherited  almost  all  the  holdings  of  her  father,  William  '  de 
Caisnei '.  The  only  other  case  of  his  so  appearing  to  which  I  need 
refer  is  in  the  return  for  the  honour  of  Eye.  This  return  is  found 
on  p.  411  of  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  where  Robert  is 
entered  as  second  on  the  list  of  its  knights  and  as  holding  no 
fewer  than  ten  of  its  knights'  fees.  These  were  probably  inherited 
from  his  wife's  Domesday  ancestor,  Walter  de  Caen,  who  held 
under  the  lord  of  that  vast  honour.  This  return,  in  the  Red  Book, 
is  assigned  by  a  marginal  note,  like  the  other  cartae,  to  1166, 
although  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  which  stands  fourth 
on  the  list,  is  '  Comes  Rogerus  '.  The  earl  who  made  his  return 
in  1166  *  was  not  Roger,  but  Hugh.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
this  list  cannot  have  been  compiled  earlier  than  1177,  when 
Earl  Roger's  father  died  ;  possibly,  indeed,  not  earlier  than  1189,^ 
when  the  earldom  was  definitely  granted  to  him  by  Richard  I. 
Again,  the  very  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Hubert  de 

*  It  is  headed  in  the  latter  :  '  Inquisitiones  de  hoaoribus  exchaetis  aliquo  tempore, 
factae  anno  xiij°  Regis  lohannis,  de  servitiis  militum  eorundem.  H(^nor  Boloniae, 
secundum  inquisitiones  inde  factas  tempore  Regis  lohannis.' 

^  Compare  list  of  errata  (pp.  1363-6)  after  the  index. 

»  d.  1179.  *  Ibid.  pp.  395-7. 

'  It  will  be  found  that  even  so  late  as  Michaelmas  1189,  he  was  still  only  styled 
'  Rogerus  Bigot '  officiallj'  (Pipe  Roll  1  Rio.  I,  p.  39)  and  not  recognized  as  earl. 
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Montchensy,  who  held  of  the  honour  no  fewer  than  twelve  knights' 
fees.  I  have  shown  that  this  Hubert  was  not  even  born  till 
1164,  and  that  his  father  Stephen  was  the  holder  under  Henry  II.* 
The  name  of  Robert  Fitz  Roger  is,  we  have  seen,  decisive  ;  for 
he  cannot  have  obtained  possession  before  his  marriage  to 
Margaret,  its  holder,  in  1189. 

The  returns  to  the  great  inquest  of  service  in  1212  show  him 
holding  (in  her  right)  a  considerable  number  of  knights'  fees, 
in  addition  to  his  large  holdings  on  the  honours  of  Boulogne  and 
of  Eye.  His  wife  Margaret,  who  survived  him,  had  a  son  and 
heir  by  her  former  husband,  Hugh  de  Cressy,  and  by  Robert 
Fitz  Roger,  a  son,  John  Fitz  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Claverings. 
The  Pipe  Roll  of  1214  (16  John)  records  her  payment  to  the 
Crown,  after  her  husband's  death,  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds  for  seisin  of  her  whole  inheritance,  as  her  husband  had 
held  it,  and  for  her  dower,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm,  if 
her  son  should  refuse  to  give  it  her,  &c.  This  record  is  of  so 
much  importance,  not  merely  for  its  actual  contents,  but  also  for 
its  date  and  circumstances,  that  I  here  give  it  in  extenso  from 
Madox's  Exchequer  (ed.  1711,  p.  340  6). 

Margareta  quae  fuit  uxor  Roberti  filii  Rogeri  [debet]  Mille  libras,  pro 
habenda  saisina  de  tota  hereditate  sua,  de  qua  predictus  Robertus  vir 
suus  fuit  saisitus  die  quo  obiit ;  ita  tamen  quod  stet  recto  si  quia  versus 
earn  loqui  voluerit ;  retento  in  manu  Regis  Castro  de  Norwiz  quamdiu  Regi 
placuerit ;  ^  et  per  sic  quod  habeat  ius  in  Curia  Regis  de  hereditate  sua 
quam  pater  suus  habuit  die  quo  obiit  [i.e.  1174],  et  de  tota  hereditate  sua 
quam  viri  sui  aliis  dederunt ; '  et  per  sic  quod  non  distringatur  ad  se  mari- 
tandam  ;  et  per  sic  quod  omnibus  diebus  vitae  suae  quieta  sit  de  debitis 
ludaeorum  quae  pater  suus  debuit  ludaeis  in  vita  sua  ;  et  quod  habeat 
dotem  suam  secundum  consuetudinem  Regni  Angliae,  si  fiUus  suus  eam 
ei  dare  noluerit. 

The  charter  by  which  Margaret  secured  these  concessions  was 
dated  22  December  1214,  according  to  Stapleton,  who  gives  an 
English  abstract  of  it.^ 

I  have  claimed  importance  for  the  date  of  this  transaction, 
because  the  charter  was  granted  only  six  months  before  Magna 
Carta,  and  for  its  circumstances,  because  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  barons  was  already  open  and  acute.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  widening  breach  was  the  extortionate 
treatment  of  barons'  widows  by  the  king.  Even  so  far  back  as 
1185,  Margaret,  countess  of  Warwick,  was  called  upon  to  pay 
700  marcs" '  pro  habenda  terra  patris  sui  et  dote  sua  et  ut  non 

»  Botuli  de  Dominabua  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  pp.  xlv,  61.  '  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  i.  e.  which  her  husbands  might  have  alienated  while  she  was  under  coverture. 

*  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.  n.  cxviii-cxix. 
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nubat  nisi  cui  voluerit ' }  My  comment  on  this  demand  was  that 
it  was  '  an  exaction  which  throws  a  vivid  light  on  those  clauses 
of  the  Great  Charter  which  vere  aimed,  this  exaction  reminds  us, 
at  a  grievance  of  long  standing  '.^  The  sum  extorted  by  John,  in 
1214,  from  the  widow  of  Robert  Fitz  Roger  was  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  that  which  had  been  claimed  (i.e.  1,500  marcs)  from  the 
countess  in  1185  ;   but  it  purchased  more  extensive  concessions. 

The  words  which  I  have  italicized  in  the  charter — '  retento 
in  manu  Regis  Castro  de  Norwiz  quamdiu  Regi  placuerit ' — 
definitely  imply  that  Margaret  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the 
custody  of  Norwich  Castle.^  The  king,  therefore,  thus  excepted 
it  from  his  concessions.  Stapleton  wrote  that '  Robert  Fitz  Roger 
was  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  right  of  the  same  Margaret '  ,^ 
but  did  not  vouch  any  authority  for  this  statement.  He  stated, 
however,  that  John  Fitz  Robert  (her  son  by  her  second  marriage) 
'  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  custos  of  the  castle  of  Norwich  ' 
before  1  May  1215.^  One  has  to  remember  that  Roger  de  Cressy, 
her  son  and  heir  (by  her  first  marriage),  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  barons  against  John,  and  suffered,  in  consequence,  the 
wasting  of  his  lands  and  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln^  (1217). 
The  heir  of  her  second  marriage,  John  Fitz  Robert,  was 
(jointly  with  William  Marshall)  sheriff  of  East  Anglia  and  governor 
of  Norwich  Castle  in  17  John,  but  was  one  of  the  baronial  party 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter. 

When  we  turn  to  Lincolnshire,  a  county  adjacent  to  Norfolk, 
we  find  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  connexion  between  an 
hereditary  shrievalty  and  the  constableship  {custodia)  of  the 
chief  castle  of  the  county.  The  admission  of  a  woman's  right  to 
hold  such  an  office  as  this  is  an  obvious  recognition  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  No  more  famous  instance  could  be  found  than 
that  of  Nichole  de  '  Haia  ' ,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard 
'  de  Haia  '  and  wife  of  Gerard  de  Camville,'  who  brought  to  him 
the  shrievalty  of  Lincolnshire  with  the  charge  of  Lincoln  Castle. 
In  the  quaint  phraseology  of  Dugdale,  she 

being  an  eminent  woman  in  her  days,  and  stoutly  adhering  to  King  John, 
.  .  .  obtained  a  grant"  from  him  .  .  .  and  in  18  John  [1216-17]  had  the 

*  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  IT,  p.  76.  In  1189  she  still  owed  040  marcs  of  this  amount 
{Pipe  Roll  I  Rio.  I,  p.  79). 

'  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  II,  p.  xxx.    The  passage  in  the  Great  Charter  la  there  quoted. 

'  From  an  early  date  the  Bigods  had  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  this 
important  stronghold.  Wimer  the  chaplain,  who  held  the  shrievalty  from  Easter 
1170  to  Easter  1187,  had  two  colleagues  till  Michaelmas  1175,  but  after  that  held  it 
singly.  Mr.  Eyton  pointed  out  that,  in  May  1169,  he  occurs  as  a  clerk  of  the  earl  of 
Norfolk  (Hugh  Bigod).  *  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.  u.  cxvii. 

*  Ibid.  p.  cxix.  «  Ibid. ;  Dugdale' s  Baronage,  i.  708. 
'  See  my  edition  of  the  Rot.  de  Dom.  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  pp.  12,  84. 
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shrievalty  of  Lincolnshire  committed  to  her  trust,  Philip  de  Marc  being 
constituted  her  assistanftherein.  Which  office  she  also  held  in  1  Henry  III, 
Geffrey  de  Cerland  being  then  her  substitute.  .  .  .  And  in  2  Henry  III  was 
again  constituted  sheriffess  of  Lincolnshire,  as  also  governess  of  the  city 
and  castle  of  Lincolne,^  &c. 

In  his  comments  on  '  the  military  functions  of  the  sheriff '  ,^ 
Mr.  Morris  observes  that  '  the  Norman  vicomte  was  keeper  of  the 
king's  castles,  and  the  earlier  sheriffs  of  the  Conqueror  often 
appear  in  this  capacity  .  .  .  although  sheriffs  were  not  necessarily 
custodes  castelli '  .^  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  con- 
nexion between  the  sheriff  and  the  king's  chief  castle  in  a  county 
is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  introduced  at  the  Conquest, 
between  the  sheriff's  office  before  and  after  that  event.*  For 
the  castle  itself  was  a  novelty  introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Of  the  other  two  points  which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the 
hereditary  shrievalty  has  received,  I  hope,  further  illustration 
in  this  paper,  while  the  assumption,  by  the  sheriff,  of  a  surname 
derived  from  the  said  castle  is  a  practice  which  seems  to  account 
for  the  style  '  WQliam  de  Norwich  '.  J,  H.  Round. 

»  Baronage,  i.  598.  *  Ante,  xzxiii,  161-3. 

*  A  footnote  (p.  102)  states  that  '  Gilbert  the  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  had  the 
castle  [sic]  of  Clifford  to  farm,  but  it  was  actually  held  by  Ralph  de  Todoni  (Domesday 
Book,  i.  173) '.  On  p.  1G8,  however,  another  foot-note  states  that  '  Gilbert  the  sheriff 
of  Herefordshire  held  at  farm  the  castelleria  and  boroUgh  of  Clifford  {Domesday  Book, 
L183)'.  This  (183)  is  the  right  page  ref  erence  ;  the  passage  is  a  difficult  one.  Stapleton 
(Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.  Norm.,  i.  xxxv. )  observes  that '  A  vicecomitatus,  as  the  name  implies, 
originated  in  the  lieutenancy, ...  of  a  certain  territory  within  which  aid  was  levied 
for  castle-guard  annexed  to  the  casteUum  of  the  Comes,  and  therefore  denominated 
also  a  casteUania  or  castellaria,  being  conferred  upon  personages,  his  fideles,  for 
purposes  of  military  defence  and  governance.  These  vicecomites  or  casteUani  had, 
&c.  .  .  .  and  after  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession  had  been  embodied  in  the 
feudal  code,  the  vicomtd  was  not  unfrequently  converted  into  an  hereditary  fieL 
The  charge  was,  however,  purely  military,'  &c. 

'  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  hereditary  vicomtes  paid  customarily  a  fixed  annual 
sum  by  way  of  ferm  for  their  vicomtis.' 

*  Cf.  Powicke,  Loss  of  Normandy,  pp.  51,  294  f. 
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English   Galleys  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 

To  the  English  mind  the  term  '  galley  '  has  always  had  an 
unpleasant  savour.  It  is  redolent  of  criminals  and  forced 
labour,  of  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  chained 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  it  is  usually  forgotten  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  English  fleet  had  one  or  more  galleys  attached 
to  it  ;  and  these  were  true  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  sense 
of  the  term.  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  pointed  out  the  vagueness 
with  which  the  name  was  used  in  England  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI.  It  might  mean  a  small  barge,^  a  galleasse,  or  even 
any  sailing  ship  whatsoever  that  had  a  few  oars  or  sweeps  as  an 
auxiliary  means  of  propulsion  ;   and  ultimately  it  came  to  imply 

an  improved  model,  possibly  built  on  finer  lines  than  the  heavy,  slow 
moving  hulks  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  expected  to  bear,  to  the 
ponderous  600  or  1,000  ton  battle  ship,  the  same  relation  in  speed  that  the 
real  galley  bore  to  a  mediaeval  sailing  vessel.^ 

This  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  has  led  to  much  confusion,  and 
it  seems  desirable  to  try  to  find  some  test  by  which  one  can 
decide  whether  the  term  '  galley '  in  a  contemporary  list  of  the 
navy  really  means  a  rowing  galley  of  the  long  low  Mediterranean 
type,  or  one  of  the  several  sorts  of  sailing  ships  that  passed 
under  that  name.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  distinction 
was  officially  recognized,  for  in  the  list  of  5  January  1548,^ 
fourteen  ordinary  ships  are  described  as  galleys,  while  the 
Galley  Subtile,  the  only  true  galley  in  the  fleet  at  that  time, 
is  marked  out  as  the  '  Roo  Galley  '.  But  this  is  the  exception. 
Is  there  any  safe  and  general  guide  ?  The  most  that  one  can 
say  is  that  if  a  ship  of  over  50  tons  is  found  fairly  regularly 
described  during  this  period  as  having  a  smaller  number  of  men 
in  its  complement  (mariners,  gunners,  and  soldiers)  than  tons 
in  its  tonnage,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  default  of  strong  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  not  a  rowing  galley  ;  apparent 
exceptions  are  accounted  for  by  the  very  varying  methods  of 
estimating  tonnage  adopted  by  naval  experts  at  this  time,  but 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  (ed.  Dasent),  iii.  33,  18  May  1550. 
*  The  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  59i 
'  Archaeologia,  vi.  218-20. 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CXI/.  K  k 
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the  margin  of  difference  between  tons  and  men  is  usually  large 
enough  to  allow  for  small  variations. i  The  possibility  of  setting 
up  such  a  criterion  as  this  is  not  unimportant,  because  the  names 
of  ships  are  sometimes  changed,  especially  after  they  have  been 
refitted,  and  this  renders  identification  increasingly  difl&cult. 

The  first  galley  of  the  strictly  Mediterranean  type  that  was 
built  by  Henry  VIII  was  the  Galley  Subtile.  Henry  had  appa- 
rently been  considerably  impressed  by  the  value  of  this  type  of 
vessel,  and,  as  Marillac  reported  to  Francis  I  in  November  1540, 
was  intending  to  build  six  swift  galleys  before  the  following 
Easter  ;  ^  but  by  December  the  king  had  turned  his  attention 
to  a  large  galleon,  and  in  February  1541  Marillac  thought  that  all 
talk  of  making  these  swift  galleys  had  ceased.^  That  this  was 
not  entirely  true  is  shown  by  the  letter  from  Chapuys  to  Charles  V 
in  July  1541,  informing  him  that  Henry  VIII  had  sent  to  Italy 
for  three  shipwrights  expert  in  making  galleys,^  and  by  two 
payments  noted  in  the  same  year,  one  of  £100  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  augmentations  'towards  the  making  of  a  galley  subtell 
now  new  purposed  ',  and  the  other  in  November,  of  £308  15s. 
to  William  Gonson  for  the  making  of  a  ship  called  '  the  Gallye 
Suttell  '.^  When  exactly  this  galley  was  completed  the  evidence 
does  not  tell  us,  but  in  July  1543  she  is  reported  as  ready  to  go 
forth  against  the  French,^  and  about  the  same  time  or  possibly 
even  somewhat  earlier  the  Breton  L'Artigue  suggested  using 
her  in  a  raid  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.'  In  May  1544  she 
accompanied  the  expedition  against  Leith  and  apparently 
proved  useful  in  harrying  the  villages  of  Fife.®  So  much  impor- 
tance does  Henry  seem  to  have  attached  to  the  co-operation  of 
galleys  with  the  slower  moving  sailing  ships  of  his  fleet,  that  in 
December  1544  the  privy  council  instructed  Wotton  to  request 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  to  lend  or  sell  Henry  ten  galleys  fully 
equipped  and  furnished  with  slaves  and  mariners  ;  this,  however, 
Wotton  reported,  the  emperor  could  not  see  his  way  to  do,  as  he 

*  In  Anthony  Anthony's  list  of  1546  (printed  in  Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Navy,  pp.  303-7)  and  in  the  list  of  1548  (referred  to  above), 
the  Galley  SvbtiU.  is  the  only  ship  of  over  50  tons  that  has  more  men  than  tons  (200  tons, 
250  men),  with  the  exception  of  the  Mary  Willoughby,  which  in  the  later  list  is  said 
to  have  140  tons  and  160  men ;  this  is,  however,  an  error  for  130  men  (see  Letters 
and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  iii.  2014,  which  should  be  dated  22  January  1549,  not  1522). 
The  same  standard  is  seen  in  the  list  of  ships  dated  20  February  1559  (State  Papers, 
Dom.,  Eiiz.,  ii.  30),  where  no  real  ship  has  more  men  than  tons,  while  the  Black  and 
Red  Galleys  are  given  300  men  apiece,  a  number  certainly  in  excess  of  their  tonnage. 
So  also  in  the  1588  list  (Derrick,  p.  27)  the  galley  Bonavolia  has  250  tons  and  250  men. 

*  Letters  and  Payers,  xvi.  269,  16  November  1540. 

»  Ibid.  xvi.  373,  534,  31  December  1540  and  12  February  1541. 

«  Ibid.  xvi.  1005,  16  July  1541. 

»  Ibid.  xvii.  258  (fo.  54) ;  xvm.  ii.  231,  28  November  1541. 

*  Lisle  to  Henry  VIII,  11  July  1543  (ibid.  xvm.  i.  867).  • 

'  Ibid.  xvin.  ii.  541.  •  Ibid.  xix.  i.  416,  472,  510. 
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had  need  of  all  his  galleys  against  the  Turk.^  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember the  Galley  Subtile  was  kept  afloat  in  the  Thames,^  and  it 
was  during  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  that  five  Venetians 
were  employed  '  in  and  aboutes  her  redoubbing  .taclyng  and 
other  apparelling  of  the  same  for  that  they  were  more  perfect 
in  the  same  then  thenglishmen ' :  for  this  they  were  paid 
£16  17s.^  In  1544  the  galley  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Broke,*  but  in  1545  he  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by 
a  certain  Edward  Jones,  under  whom  she  formed  part  of  Lisle's 
fleet  in  August  of  that  year.^  The  station  of  the  galley  was  on 
the  wing  along  with  the  other  more  rapidly  moving  ships  of  the 
fleet,  and  she  played  a  creditable  part  in  the  skirmish  of  15  August, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  which  Lisle  reports  that  the  '  Mystres, 
the  Gallye  Subtill  and  the  Foyste  '  need  to  be  repaired.®  Still, 
Jones  does  not  appear  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  for  in 
December  1545  he  was  superseded  by 

Oone  Madriachaga,  Spaniard,  reteyned  sith  Christemas  to  have  been 
capitayne  of  the  gallee  Subtil,  oone  Sancto,  a  Venecian,  to  have  been 
Patron,  .  .  ,  and  likewise  an  Englesheman  appointed  to  be  with  them  for 
exposicion  of  the  langage.' 

Possibly  it  was  thought  that  southerners  would  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  galleys,  but  the  arrangement 
proved  a  very  temporary  one,  for  by  13  April  1546  we  find  that 
they  were  discharged  from  this  service,  and,  at  least  as  early  as 
May  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Broke  resumed  the  command.* 
After  forming  part  of  the  fleet  that  patrolled  the  narrow  seas 
during  the  summer  of  1546,^  the  Galley  Subtile,  still  under  the 
command  of  Richard  Broke,  shared  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  the  operations  before  Edinburgh  in 
September  1547.i° 

But  before  this  time  she  had  apparently  ceased  to  occupy 
her  unique  position  in  the  English  navy  ;  as  the  result  of  a  smart 
little  action  off  Ambleteuse,  near  Boulogne,  on  21  May  1546, 
a  French   galley  under  the  command  of  the  baron  de  Saint- 

>  Ibid.  x^.  ii.  752,  783. 

*  Payments  to  shipkeepers  recorded  in  Benjamin  Gonson's  Book  of  Accounts, 
20  June  to  18  September  1544  {Letters  and  Papers,  xix.  ii.  674). 

*  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2193  (5  August-29  November  1544).  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim  thinks  that  the  presence  of  these  Italians  was  responsible  for  the  launch  of  the 
Galley  Subtile  in  1544  ;  but  this  supposition  is  untenable,  for,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  she  was  launched  at  least  as  early  as  1543. 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  xix.  i.  472.  *  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  i.  812. 
«  Letters  and  Papers,  xx.  ii.  27,  88,  158,  184. 

'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  308,  315,  381. 

*  Ibid.  i.  381  ;  ii.  112  ;   Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  ii.  319. 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  i.  498. 

"  Patten,  Expedition  into  Scotland,  reprinted  in  Tvdor  Tracts  (ed.  A.  F.  Pollard), 
pp.  53-158,  especially  p.  138,  and  the  plans  on  pp.  114,  118,  119. 

Kk2 
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Blancard  was  captured.^  Possibly  because  this  prize  was 
superior  in  speed  and  efficiency  to  the  Galley  Subtile,  or  more 
probably  because  aP  experienced  commander  was  needed  for 
her  management,  Richard  Broke  transferred  his  flag  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Galley  Blancard.^  lisle  writing  to  Paget  on  15  July 
reports  that  on  his  departure  from  London 

Richard  Broke  that  hatli  the  Rule  of  the  Kyngs  mats  gaily  keptt  me 
Company  wth  the  same  as  farr  as  Gravisend  to  kepe  the  forsados  in  ure 
and  breth  as  they  must  contynewally  be  otherwyse  they  wilbe  shortly 
nothyn  worth. 

It  is  the  new  French  galley  that  is  referred  to  here,  for  Lisle  goes 
on  to  say  that  Broke  asked 

to  have  some  new  clothes  bought  for  all  the  sayde  forsados  who  he  saith 
ar  most  misserable  wthout  any  manner  of  thyngs  to  hange  uppon  theym. 
So  that  I  perceyvo  the  same  Gaily  wilbe  some  chardge  to  his  mat  con- 
tynewally iff  his  highnes  do  kepe  her  styll  wth  her  sute  of  forsados  as  she 
ys  no  we.  And  in  case  that  his  mat  sholde  have  sute  made  by  the  admyrall 
of  Fraunce  at  his  comeng  for  the  Restitucion  of  her,  yt  ys  at  his  mats 
most  bontefull  plesure,  to  do  yt  or  not.  And  yet  if  his  mat  shold  be 
myndyd  to  gratyfy  him  wth  hit  I  wold  wysh  that  his  mat  wold  fyrst  gyve 
fredom  and  hberty  to  the  sayde  forsados  at  the  leaste  to  as  many  as  wold 
take  yt  wch  I  thinke  wold  be  more  worth  to  his  mat  then  the  strength  of 
iiij'T  gallys  if  ever  his  mat  shold  have  any  more  to  do  wth  thejnn.  For 
I  thinke  those  that  have  the  Rule  of  theym  wolbe  ever  in  doubt  to  come 
nere  unto  any  of  the  Kyngs  mats  navy  or  ports  for  feare  of  Rendering 
theym  selves  unto  his  highnes.^ 

The  French  indignantly  denied  the  legality  of  this  capture,  and 
when  Claude  d'Annebaut,  the  French  admiral,  came  over  to 
England  in  connexion  with  the  peace  negotiations  of  1546  he  did 
as  Lisle  thought  he  would  do  and 

made  gret  sute  for  his  galley,  which  His  Majestic  was  pleased  to  have 
gyven  to  hym  :  mary,  as  toching  the  forsares,  He  could  not  of  his  honour 
rendre  them,  having  before  gyven  them  hbertye.  ThAdmyral  demanded 
restitution  of  the  galley  etc.,  as  beyng  no  just  prise  :  whereimto  my  Lord 
Admyral  could  not  accord  and  warme  wordes  wer  betwene  them,  but  they 
ended  frendly.*  ♦ 

The  admiral's  eloquence  seems  to  have  been  convincing,  for  on 
25  September  1546  we  learn  from  Odet  de  Selve,  French  ambas- 
sador in  England  from  1546  to  1549,  that  Paget  had  stated  that 

>  Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  i.  874.     Mr.  Oppenheim,  quoting  Stowe's  Chronicie, 
gives  the  date  wrongly  as  18  May. 

•  Broke  is  spoken  of  once  more  as  the  captain  of  the  king's  OaUey  Subtile  on 
29  October  1546  {ibid.  xxi.  11.  319). 

•  Ibid.  XXI.  1.  1281. 

•  Privy  Council  to  Dr.  Wotton,  31  August  1546  {ibid.  xxi.  1.  1530 ;  State  Papers 
oj  Henry  VIII,  xl.  284). 
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the  king  of  England  would  return  the  galley  in  exchange  for  the 
Sacre,  which  the  French  king  had  just  restored  to  the  English, 
but  that  he  would  keep  the  prisoners.^  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
privy  council's  instructions  to  Wotton  on  24  September,  which 
state  that  if  the  French  ministers  speak  of  their  galley,  he  is  to 
say  that  the  king  heard  only  yesternight  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador that  she  was  not  yet  sent  home,  and  at  once  sent  to  the 
admiralty — for  the  lord  admiral  is  gone  for  a  month  to  the 
country — to  know  the  cause  and  to  command  her  dispatch.^ 

But  the  French  hopes  were  not  destined  to  receive  immediate 
fulfilment.  Saint-Blancard  himself  was  released  before  the  end 
of  the  year,^  but  the  handing  over  of  the  galley  and  the  slaves 
was  still  postponed.  At  the  end  of  December  the  baton  de  la 
Garde  came  over  to  England  very  largely  in  order  to  secure  the 
performance  of  this  act  of  restitution.^  But  Henry  did  not  show 
very  great  anxiety  to  overcome  the  procrastination  of  his  officials, 
and,  though  fairly  profuse  with  his  promises  to  return  the  galley 
with  her  rigging,  artillery,  crew,  and  soldiers,^  he  repeatedly- 
refused  to  hand  back  her  crew  of  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  promised  them  their  liberty  and  could  not  now  go  back 
on  his  royal  word.®  However,  so  far  as  the  galley  was  concerned, 
the  perseverance  of  the  French  envoys  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and,  on  16  March,  Selve  wrote  to  the  admiral  of  France  that  a 
certain  Spaniard  had  been  to  see  him  and 

Apres  m'a  diet  qu'il  avoyt  delibere  de  dire  au  cappitaine  Pierre 
lieutenant  du  baron  de  Sainct-Blancquard  aulcunes  choses  d'importance 
pour  vous  dyre,  mais  qu'il  s'en  est  alle  avec  sa  gallayre  sans  prendre  les 
lettres  qu'il  vous  eacripvoyt.' 

That  this  really  means  that  the  galley  had  been  released  is  made 
more  certain  by  a  letter,  in  which  Selve  four  months  later 
says  that  Somerset  has  been  complaining  that  the  English 
prisoners  whose  release  de  la  Garde  had  promised  in  exchange 
for  the  baron  de  Saint -Blancard's  galley  and  her  crew,  had  not 

'  Selve  to  the  admiral  {Correspondance  d'Odet  de  Selve,  p.  35). 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  ii.  149. 

^  There  is  a  bill  for  a  passport  for  Saint-Blancard  and  his  company  in  November 
1546  {ibid.  xxi.  ii.  475  (9)),  and  in  January  1547  he  is  made  bearer  of  dispatches  to 
France  (Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  90,  18  January  1547). 

■•  He  had  already  been  over  at  the  end  of  September  1546  with  the  same  end  in 
view  (Van  der  Delft  to  Charles  V,  7  October  1546,  Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  ii.  238). 
La  Garde  was  better  known  to  the  English  as  Captain  Paulin. 

^  E.  g.  on  25  January  1547  Paget  informed  de  la  Garde  that  Henry  had  definitely 
given  orders  to  the  admiral  of  England  to  deliver  over  the  galley  and  all  her  equipment 
with  the  exception  of  the  slaves.  Selve  and  La  Garde  to  the  king  of  France  {Correap. 
de  Selve,  pp.  93-4). 

•  Selve  and  La  Garde  to  the  king  of  France,  4  January  1547  {ibid.  p.  80).  In  this 
matter  Henry  was  probably  following  the  advice  Lisle  had  given  him  in  the  letter 
quoted  above.  *  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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yet  been  set  free.^  Moreover,  from  this  time  onwards,  the 
restitution  of  the  galley,  which  had  been  such  a  burning 
question  since  August  1546,  disappeared  from  amongst  the 
demands  that  Selve  was  pressing  upon  the  English  government.^ 
Mr.  Oppenheim  criticizes  the  navy  list  of  5  January  1548  '  as 
omitting  the  French  galley  or  Mermaid  which  '  was  in  the  service 
then  and  long  afterwards'.*  But  if  the  French  galley  was 
restored  in  1547,  the  1548  list  is  perfectly  accurate  in  giving  the 
Galley  Subtile  as  the  only  '  Roo  Galley  '.^  That  this  was  really 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  whenever  Richard  Broke  is 
referred  to  during  the  year  1548  he  is  always  described  as  captain 
of  the  galley,*  and  this  title  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to 
him  had  there  been  more  than  one  galley  attached  at  this  time 
to  the  English  fleet.  Several  times  also  in  the  spring  of  1548 
Selve  writes  of  '  la  Gallayre  qu'ilz  ont ',  as,  for  example,  on 
17  February  : 

la  Gallayre  qu'ilz  ont  je  I'ay  moy  mesmes  veue  en  terre  sur  le  bort  de  ceste 
riviere  (i.e.  the  Thames)  a  in  ou  mi  mil  d'icy  oii  elle  a  este  aussy  mise  en 
pieces  et  refaicte  de  neuf  et  m'est  adviz  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  bien  tost  preste 
k  servyr ; ' 

and  in  April  he  reports,  '  Quand  a  la  Gallayre  j'entendz  qu'elle 
sera  dans  I'eaue  en  ceste  riviere  la  sepmaine  prochaine  et  bien 
tost  preste  pour  servir  ',  ® 

In  1549,  however,  there  comes  a  change  ;  in  the  list  of  ships 
under  Cotton  (dated  12  May  1549)  two  galleys  are  mentioned, 
*  The  Inglesshe  Gallay — Rycharde  Broke  ;  The  Late  french 
Galley — William  Terrell  '.*    This  ' late  French  galley '  is  obviously 

*  Selve  to  the  constable,  7  June  1547  (Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  159). 

*  The  slaves  were  not  retiimed,  but  whether  they  were  set  free  or  not  is  doubtful , 
for  Selve  in  a  letter  to  the  constable  dated  27  September  1547  says  that  '  Quelcun  me 
diet  hyer  au  soyr  que  ugne  des  gaUaires  du  baron  de  Sainct-Blancquard  avoyt  ren- 
contre en  mer  la  gallaire  d'Angleterre  de  laquelle  elle  avoyt  recouvr6  tous  les  forsayres 
et  aultres  esquippages  quy  feurent  retenuz  icy  audict  baron  quand  sa  gallaire  luy  feust 
rendue  et  neanlmoins  avoyt  laissd  aller  le  corps  de  ladicte  gallaire  angloise,  dont  je 
ne  89ay  aultrement  la  vdrite  et  estime,  Monseigneur,  que  vous  la  s^aures  trop  mieulx 
par  de\k  '  (ibid.  p.  210). 

*  Printed  in  Archaeologia,  vi.  218-20. 

*  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  100. 

-     •  Its  equipment  is  given  as  250  soldiers,  mariners,  &c.,  3  brass  and  28  iron  pieces. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  205,  22  June  1548  ;   ii.  556,  1  July  1548. 

'  Selve  to  the  constable  of  France,  17  February  1548  {Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  290). 

*  Selve  to  the  French  king,  28  April  1548  (ibid.  p.  334).  The  editors  of  Selve's 
Correspondence  explains  that '  Gallayre '  refers  to  the  Great  Galley ;  but  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  correct,  for  the  Great  Galley  w&b  not  a  galley  at  all  in  the  continental  sense 
of  the  term,  and  Selve  is  usually  pretty  accurate  in  this  connexion ;  moreover,  the  word 
'  voguer '  which  he  uses  to  describe  the  galley's  motion  is  much  more  commonly  used 
of  rowing  than  of  sailing. 

»  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Edward  VI,  vii.  9.  In  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy  (p.  66-7) 
Corbett  follows  Oppenheim  and  suggests  that  the  late  French  galley  was  the  one 
captured  off  Ambleteuse  ;  this  of  course,  cannot  have  been  the  case.   He  also,  curiously 
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an  addition  to  the  royal  navy  since  July  1548,  and  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim  says  that  it  was  a  French  prize  captured  in  1549.^  This 
is  almost  certainly  true,  but  when  he  adds  that  the  ship  for 
whose  capture  the  crew  of  the  Minion  received  £100  prize 
money  was  probably  the  Black  Galley,^  he  is  in  error,  for  the 
Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  for  this  year  definitely  say  that 
the  prize  for  which  this  reward  was  given  was  the  Mary  of  Fecamp 
laden  with  sugar,  ^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  order  from  the 
privy  council  for  the  sale  of  210  chests  of  sugar  which  Winter, 
captain  of  the  Minion,  had  taken  in  the  Mary  of  Fecamp  in 
December  1549.*  As  galleys  were  not  cargo  ships,  the  Mary 
of  Fecamp  could  not  have  become  the  Black  Galley.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  that  the  late  French  galley  of  May  1549 
is  really  the  Black  Galley,  of  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  said  to  be  in 
command  in  November  of  the  same  year,  ^  and  as  Richard  Broke 
is  called  by  the  privy  council  the  captain  of  the  Red  Galley  on 
17  May  1549,®  and  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  Pipe  Office 
Declared  Accounts  from  September  1548  to  October  1551  as 
captain  of  the  Galley  Subtile,''  this  satisfactorily  identifies  the 
'  Inglesshe  Gallay  '  with  the  Galley  Subtile  and  the  Red  Galley. 
Also  in  the  same  series  of  accounts  ^  there  are  payments  for  the 
victualling  of  the  Galley  Mermaid  under  the  command  of  William 
Tyrrell  ;  as  she  appears  for  the  first  time  about  1549,  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  Galley  Mermaid  is  merely 
another  name  for  the  Black  Galley,  the  late  French  prize.  ' 

From  1549  to  1559,  therefore,  there  were  only  two  galleys  in 
the  royal  navy  and  not  three  as  Mr.  Oppenheim  states,^  though 
each  passed  under  different  names  at  different  times.  But  official 
opinion  was  turning  steadily  against  them.  They  were  certainly 
employed  in  1550  when  the  two  galleys  and  a  pinnace  went  to 
sea  under  Sir  William  Woodhouse,^"  but  on  7  February  1551  the 
privy  council  issued  an  order  that 

the  Lord  Admyrall  shall  cause  a  declaracion  to  be  brought  in  by  Mondaie 
next  of  the  debtes  owing  to  the  Gallie  men,  and  tooching  the  Gallies,  that 

enough,  misreads  Broke  as  Drake,  but  fortunately  refrains  from  identifying  him  with 
any  member  of  the  Drake  family.  William  Terrell  had  commanded  the  Grand  Mistress 
in  1545  {State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  i.  812). 

•  p.  101.  *  i.e.  the  FrencB  prize.    Oppenheim,  pp.  10(5-7. 
'  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2194. 

•  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  ji.  398,  February  1550. 

'  Ihid.  ii.  354,  5  November  1549.  *  Ibid.  p.  284. 

'  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2194. 

•  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2194  and  2365  (28  June  1550  to  29  September 
1552).  • 

'  p.  101 ;  see  also  '  a  lettre  to  the  Lorde  Admyrall  to  disarme  the  twoo  gallies ',  in 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  214, 15  February  1551.  This  conclusion  is  also  in  accord 
with  the  navy  list  for  1552,  printed  in  Derrick,  pp.  16-17. 

*'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  77,  113. 
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the  same  may  be  dischardged  oute  of  hande,  considering  thei  arr  of  great 
chardge  to  the  Kinges  Majestic  and  serve  in  dede  to  lytle  purpose.^ 

This  was  followed  by  a  warrant  on  14  February  ^  for  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  galleys  off,  together  with  a  sum  of  £55  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  forsares  or  rowers,  while  the  covering 
of  cloth  of  gold  belonging  to  the  *  captaines  cabane  or  powpe  of 
the  Gallie  '  was,  by  royal  command,  to  be  presented  to  the  lord 
admiral.^  But  the  galleys  were  not  yet  to  meet  their  final 
doom,  for  when,  in  August  1552,  it  was  reported  to  the  lord 
protector  that  *  The  two  Galleys  and  Brigantine  must  be  yearly 
repaired,  if  your  Lordship's  pleasure  be  to  have  them  kept ', 
there  is  written  below,  in  another  hand,  the  order  :  '  To  be 
repaired  and  kept.'  *  The  government  evidently  knew  that  they 
were  expensive,  but  had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  that  they 
were  useless.  During  Mary's  reign,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  employed  to  any  great  extent,  for  they  are  not 
mentioned  once  among  the  lists  of  ships  victualled  given  in 
the  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts.  ^  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that,  when  a  general  inquiry  was  made  into  the  state  of 
the  navy  in  March  1559,  the  two  galleys  were  put  amongst  the 
ships  that  were  reported  to  be  very  much  worn  and  Uttle  good 
without  great  repairs,  and  they  were  therefore  recommended 
to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.^ 

That  this  advice  was  not  immediately  taken  seems  probable 
from  a  list  of  the  queen's  ships  given  in  the  Pipe  Office  Declared 
Accounts,'  where  mention  is  made  of  the  '  Gallye  Subtille,  Gallye 
Marmade,  Gallye  Tryright,  Gallye  Spedewell '.  This  is  the  last 
mention  we  have  of  the  Galley  Subtile  or  Red  Galley ;  ®  the 
list  of  January  1562  gives  only  the  Mermaid,  the  Tryright,  and 
the  Speedwell,^  and  the  Mermaid  or  Black  Galley  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Eleanor  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  navy  lists  of  1566 
and  1570,^°  in  each  of  which  three  galleys  are  named,  the  Speedwell, 
the  Tryright,  and  the  Eleanor,  while  Harrison  in  his  Description 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  209. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  213,  repeated  on^O  March  {ibid.  iii.  246). 
»  Ibid.  iii.  257,  13  April  1651. 

*  Printed  in  Derrick,  pp.  16-17. 

*  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2356,  2357  (29  September  1552  to  31  December 
1556). 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  iii.  44,  24  March  1559. 

'  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2358  (1  January  1559  to  1  January  1561). 

*  Sir  J.  Corbett's  identification  of  the  Galley  Subtile  with  either  the  Tryright  or 
the  Speedwell  \&  obviously  impossible. 

*  Uiat.  MSS.  Comm.,  Hatfield  MSS.,  i,  no.  846,  quoted  by  Oppenheim,  ante, 
vi.  481.  In  this  list  the  Speedwell  and  the  Tryright  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  1560 
and  the  Mermaid  under  Henry  VIIL 

"  That  of  1565  is  printed  in  Derrick,  p.  23;  the  other  is  in  State  Papers,  Dom., 
Eliz.,  Ixxi.  70,  30  July  1570. 
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of  England,  printed  in  1577,  says  'she  [Elizabeth]  hath  likewise 
three  notable  gallies  :  the  Speed  well,  the  Trie  right,  and  the 
Blacke  gallie  '.  ^  This  coincidence  of  name  may  of  course  be  due 
merely  to  the  fact  that  the  Eleanor  happened  to  be  painted  black, 
but  when  it  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  that  the 
Eleanor  was  a  French  prize,'^  it  looks  as  though  she  were  nothing 
more  than  the  old  Black  Galley  of  Edward  VI's  reign  under  another 
name.  And  the  Eleanor  had  stiU  one  more  transformation  through 
which  to  pass,  for  from  about  1584  she  was  most  probably  known 
as  the  Bonavolia.^  This  change  of  name  is  confirmed  by  an 
alteration  in  a  document  which  is  probably  in  Hawkyns's  hand 
and  which  is  headed  '  a  note  of  the  charge  of  suche  persones  as 
are  to  be  mayntayned  in  the  galle  ellenore '.  The  name  'ellenore ' 
has  been  scored  through  and  '  bonavolia  '  written  above,  although 
the  endorsement '  a  note  for  the  galle  ellenor '  remains  imchanged.* 
It  looks  as  though  Hawkyns  also  was  getting  a  little  confused 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  name  this  galley  had  undergone. 
The  Speedwell  and  the  Tryright  had  very  short  and  uneventful 
lives.  They  were  probably  built  in  1559-60,^  and  they  disappear 
after  1579,^  so  that  the  Bonavolia  was  the  only  galley  in  the  service 
at  the  time  of  the  great  campaign  of  1588.'  At  first  she  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  under  Seymour,  which  was  blockading 
Parma  off  the  Flanders  coast,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
weather  was  too  stormy  for  her,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  she  combined  the  duties  of  guardship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  with  those  of  tug  for  getting  supply-ships 
safely  to  sea.    After  1599  she  is  heard  of  no  more.® 

In  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  five  new  galleys  appear  : 
the  Mercury,  La  Superlativa,  La  Advantagia,  La  Volatilia,  and 
La  Gallarita.^    The  Mercury  was  built  at  Deptford  in  1592,  and 

*  Description  of  England  (ed.  Furnivall),  i.  290. 
"  Oppenheim,  p.  120. 

*  Ihid.  She  appears  as  the  Eleanor  in  the  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2381 
(1  January  to  31  December  1584). 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxxix.  77.    This  is  assigned  to  the  year  1589. 

'  Oppenheim,  p.  120.  See  also  above,  p.  504.  They  are  not  given  in  either  the 
navy  list  of  20  February  1559  (State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ii.  30)  or  in  the  Book  of 
Sea  Causes  of  24  March  1559  (State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  iii.  44),  but  they  appear  in 
a  list  of  the  royal  fleet  given  in  the  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2358  ( 1  January  1659 
to  1  January  1561). 

"  Oppenheim,  p.  123.  '  Derrick,  p.  27. 

"  Oppenheim,  p.  123.  Herlast  record  of  service  seems  to  be  in  1596,  when  the  privy 
council  write  to  Mr.  William  Borough,  comptroller  of  the  navy  :  '  As  you  have  received 
already  order  from  me,  the  Lord  Admyrall,  to  prepare  and  make  ready  the  litle  galley, 
so  we  are  to  require  you  to  use  all  possible  diligence  and  meanes  to  put  in  a  readynes 
the  great  blacke  galley  called  the  Buona  Voglia,  onlie  to  be  made  hable  to  ly  in  the 
river  of  Medway  for  one  monneth  and  to  carry  good  ordonance  and  to  be  well  manned  ' 
{Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxvi.  312, 19  November  1596).  This  '  litle  galley  '  was  prob- 
ably the  Mercury  :  see  below,  and  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  cclvii.  67. 

*  Oppenheim,  p.  121. 
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was  of  the  galley  type  but  furnished  with  masts  and  sails,  and 
was  afterwards  converted  to  a  pinnace.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  therefore, 
thinks  that  she  was  not  ^  real  galley  at  all  ;  ^  but  the  number  of 
rowers  she  possessed  seems  to  imply  that  oars  were  more  than 
a  mere  auxiliary  means-of  propulsion.'^  The  Superlativa  and  the 
Advantagia  were  built  in  1601,  and  were  almost  certainly  the 
result  of  an  order  of  the  privy  council  that  London  (Avith  aid 
from  Middlesex,  Westminster,  St.  Katherine's,  and  other  suburbs 
of  the  city)  was  to  build  two  galleys  for  defence  of  the  Thames, 
while  the  queen  undertook  to  build  four."^  Of  these  four  the 
Volatilia  and  Gallarita,  which  appear  in  1602,  seem  to  have  been 
all  that  were  completed. 

An  undated  navy  list,  which  has  been  assigned  with  consider- 
able probability   to  this  year,  gives  the  following  interesting 
details  in  connexion  with  these  galleys  : 
Men  in   Men  at 


Harbour. 

Sea. 

Mariners. 

Gunners,  k 

Soldiers. 

Rowers. 

Mercury     . 

6 

180 

38 

6 

40 

96 

La  Superlativa 

6 

446 

50 

10 

126 

260 

La  Advantage 

6 

422 

50 

10 

118 

244 

La  Volatilia 

6 

394 

50 

10 

118 

216 

La  Galeretia 

6 

422 

50 

10 

118 

244* 

It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  for  a  moment  that  these  gaUeys 
were  regularly  equipped  in  this  manner,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mercury,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  saw  service 
at  all ;  this  list  merely  presents  the  personnel  which  the  navy 
officials  thought  necessary  for  their  efficient  employment  at  sea. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  outburst  of  gaUey  building  in  1601-2 
is  a  curious  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  coast  defence  from  the 
main  road  of  English  shipbuilding  ;  and  even  within  this  limited 
sphere  these  galleys  seem  to  have  served  no  good  end.  After 
being  a  constant  expense  to  the  Crown  for  many  years,  they  were 
finally  ordered  to  be  sold  in  1629.^ 

*  Oppenheim,  p.  123  :  he  gives  no  reference  for  the  statement  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Mercury  ;  there  was  a  pinnace  called  the  Mercury  built  for  the  voyage  against 
Algiers  (State  Papers,  Dom.,  James  I,  cxxxii,  21  August  1622) ;  there  may  be  some 
conf\ision  with  this. 

*  Not  only  is  the  Mercury  classed  with  other  gallejrs  in  1602  (see  below),  but  she 
is  referred  to  as  a  galley  in  a  letter  of  3  May  1596  (Borough  to  Lord  Burleigh,  State 
Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  cclvii.  67),  and  in  another  of  21  August  1601  (F.  Trevor  to  Fulke 
Greville,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Coke  MSS.,  i.  31),  though  she  is  certainly  grouped  with 
the  ships  in  a  list  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Coke  MSS.,  i.  32. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxxi.  119-21,  28  January  1601.  See  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
ante,  ix.  714;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Coke  MSS.,  i.  32,  33,  35;  and  Overall,  Index  to 
Remembrancia,  ii.  41.  These  two  galle3r8  were  almost  completely  equipped  by 
10  September  1602 ;  the  equipment  as  well  as  the  building  of  them  was  paid  for  by 
London. 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  oclxxxvi.  36  (1602  ?).  «  Oppenheim,  p.  207. 
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Obviously  the  English  navy  had  not  found  the  galley  a  really 
serviceable  type  of  vessel  ;  what  were  the  reasons  for  this  ? 
In  the  first  place,  so  early  as  1546,  Selve  had  clearly  pointed  out 
how  unsuited  they  were  to  the  tempestuous  seas  of  the  north  : 

coste  mer  estoyt  plus  rude  que  celle  de  Levent  ou  Mydy  et  qu'en  ung 
instant  il  s'y  levoyt  souvent  grosses  tempestes  ausquelles  lesdictes  galleres 
n'estoint  pas  pour  resister,  que  quand  telz  accidens  leur  survenoint  elles 
estoient  perdeues  s'elles  estoint  loing  de  port.^ 

This  opinion  Soranzo  echoes  eight  years  later  :  '  They  do  not  use 
galleys  owing  to  the  great  violence  of  the  ocean.'  ^  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  susceptibility  to  weather  conditions,  the 
season  during  which  it  was  safe  to  use  galleys  was  extremely 
short,  the  summer  at  the  most,  and  not  always  the  whole  of 
that.  But  this  disadvantage  was  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  twin  difficulties  of  cost  and  of  manning.  However 
they  were  manned,  whether  by  voluntary  or  by  forced  labour, 
they  required  large  crews  whom  it  was  always  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  these  large  crews  necessitated  heavy  expenses  for  their 
upkeep.^  As  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  pointed  out,  a  large  ship  like 
the  Dreadnought  of  1588  could  be  kept  at  sea  for  about  £303  per 
month,  while  the  Bonavolia  cost  £514  per  month,^  and  it  was 
quite  definitely  on  the  ground  of  their  expense  that  the  galleys 
had  been  paid  off  in  1551.^  And,  indeed,  though  possibly  con- 
temporaries did  not  fully  realize  it,  galleys  were  really  alien  to 
the  whole  tendency  of  English  shipbuilding  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  was  to  develop  the  broadside  armament,  a  feature 
that  was  rendered  quite  impossible  in  a  galley  by  the  position  of 
the  oars.  Ultimately,  as  happened  for  example  to  the  Bonavolia, 
galleys  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  river  patrol,  where  their  light 
draught  and  independence  of  the  wind  would  give  them  decided 
advantages. 

There  remains  but  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  method 
adopted  in  order  to  obtain  crews  for  the  galleys.  Were  they 
freely  enlisted  men,  or  were  they  criminals,  as  they  usually  were 
abroad  ?  There  never  had  been  the  slightest  moral  objection 
to  the  use  of  criminals  or  slaves  in  the  navy.    As  early  as  1513 

^  Selve  to  the  king,  14  July  1646  (Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  11). 

*  Soranzo' 8  report  to  the  Venetian  Republic,  August  1554  {Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Ven.,  V.  934,  548) ;  the  editor  translates  this  'strong  tide  of  the  ocean  ',  but  '  gran 
forza  '  surely  means  '  great  violence  '  ;  but  compare  Barbaro's  Report,  ibid.,  p.  351-2. 

'  Compare  the  note  against  the  names  of  the  three  galleys  in  the  navy  list  of  1570 
(State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  Ixxi.  70)  :  '  The  season  of  the  year  doth  pass  away  for  any 
service  to  be  had  of  them,  who  in  time  of  service  requireth  1,000  men  for  their  full 
furniture.'  And  in  the  margin  there  is  written  in  another  hand  :  '  If  no  galleys  come 
what  advantage  in  furnishing  our  galleys — this  to  be  debated.' 

*  Oppenheim,  p.  125,  quoting  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccix.  85. 
'  See  above,  pp.  503-4. 
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Sir  Edward  Howard  had  dispatched  a  pressing  demand  for 
convicts  to  be  employed  in  the  fleet, ^  and,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  Henry  VIII  was  quite  prepared  to  buy  ten  galleys 
from  the  emperor  along  with  the  slaves  to  work  them.  Henry 
actually  acquired  one  set  of  slaves  when  the  Galley  Blancard 
was  captured  in  1546,  and  whether  they  were  really  freed 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  galley  to  France,  or  whether 
their  freedom  was  merely  nominal  and  they  were  retained 
to  work  the  Galley  Subtile,  cannot  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined, but  they  seem  to  have  been  well  treated,^  and  in 
August  1547  there  is  a  warrant  for  £70  to  be  spent  among  the 
Forsados  (i.e.  formats)  'for  theyr  necessary  furnitures',^  while, 
when  the  rowers  were  disbanded  in  1551,  they  received  £55  to  be 
divided  equally  among  them.^  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
apparently  paid  no  wages,  for  though  there  are  entries  in  the 
Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  victual- 
ling mariners,  artificers,  and  forsathes,  and  for  the  wages  of 
mariners  and  artificers,  there  seems  to  be  no  entry  of  wages  for 
the  forsathes.^  But  it  does  not  do  to  assume  with  Sir  Julian 
Corbett  and  Mr.  Oppenheim*  that  the  term  forsados  always 
implied  that  the  captured  French  galley-slaves  are  referred  to, 
for  there  is  considerable  evidence  that,  during  this  period  and 
under  Elizabeth  as  well,  the  government  had  every  intention 
of  using  the  galleys  as  places  of  punishment  for  its  prisoners  of 
war  and  its  criminals,  and,  moreover,  we  know  that,  in  certain 
cases  at  any  rate,  this  intention  was  actually  carried  out. 

As  early  as  December  1542  Hertford  writes  to  the  privy 
council  from  Alnwick  that  Lisle  had  received  the  council's  letters 
and  certain  proclamations  for  excluding  Scots  from  the  realm, 
and  ordering  a  number  of  them  to  be  sent  up  as  slaves  to  row  in 
galleys,  but  they  had  forborne  to  put  these  proclamations  into 
execution  until  Hertford  could  declare  the  inconvenience  that 
might  arise  thereby.'  Two  years  later  similar  measures  are 
threatened  towards  all  non-denizen  Frenchmen,  that,  if  they  do 
not  depart  from  England  within  twenty  days,  they  wiU  be  sent 

»  Corbett,  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  i.  383. 

»  Cf.  Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  169,  22  July  1547  :  '  Et  me  vient  Ton  de  dire,  Sire, 
qu'ilz  ont  secrettement  faict  attiltrer  gentz  en  Escosse  pour  corrumpre  et  persuader 
les  f orsaires  des  gallayres  [French  ones]  de  se  faire  prendre  au  combat,  leur  mectant 
devant  la  liberte  et  le  bon  traictement  qu'ont  icy  ceulx  du  baron  de  Sainct-Blancquard 
qu'ilz  trouvent  moyen  de  leur  faire  tesmoigner  soyt  par  lettres  soyt  de  bouche  par 
ceulx  mesmes  quy  sont  icy,  ce  que  je  trouve  fort  malayse  de  pouvoyr  executer.' 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  112,  9  August  1647. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  246,  30  March  1551. 

*  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts  2194  (29  September  1548  to  24  October  1551). 

*  CJorbett,  Drake  and  the  Tvdor  Navy,  i.  383-5  ;  Oppenheim,  p.  78. 

'  Letters  and  Papers,  xvii.  1157,  1  December  1542  :  this  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  Galley  Subtile  had  been  launched  in  1542. 
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to  the  galleys,^  while  in  1546  Hertford  writes  to  Paget  that,  as 
Englishmen  who  have  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  are 
straitly  handled  and  employed  in  galleys,  it  would  be  well,  if  the 
king  were  setting  forth  any  such  vessels,  to  use  in  the  same  manner 
certain  French  prisoners  taken  at  Boulogne."^  Whether  this  was 
done  or  not  we  cannot  say.  In  1545  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
of  London  were  ordered  to  proclaim  that  notwithstanding 
wholesome  laws  to  preserve  people  from  idleness  there  remain, 
especially  about  London,  a  great  number  of  '  ryffyns  and 
vagabondes  '  able  to  work  but  living  by  theft  and  falsehood  in 
play  whereby  simple  young  men  are  polled  and  undone  and  by 
other  detestable  vices  and  fashions.  The  king  intends  to  use  all 
such  persons  to  serve  him  in  these  wars  in  certain  galleys  to 
be  armed  forth  before  1  June  next.^  And,  lastly,  in  1549  comes 
that  celebrated  proclamation  recorded  by  Strype  that 

all  such  Sowers  and  Tellers  abroad  of  vain  and  forged  Tales  and  Lyes 
.  .  .  [should]  be  committed  into  the  Gallies,  there  to  row  in  Chains,  as 
a  Slave  or  Forsary,  during  the  King's  Pleasure.*  . 

These  proclamations  make  still  more  inexplicable  Somerset's 
twice-repeated  statement  to  Selve  that,  as  English  prisoners 
were  being  sent  to  the  French  galleys,  in  reprisal 

tous  les  fran9oys  et  escossoys  qu'il  prendroyt  en  Escosse  il  les  feroyt 
pendre,  car  il  n'y  avoyt  poinct  en  Angleterre  de  gallayrcs  pour  les  mectre, 
et  que  sy  la  guerre  revenoyt  avec  vous  qu'il  en  feroyt  de  mesnies  de  voz 
subjectz  qu'il  prendroyt.^ 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  England  possessed  one 
galley  in  1547-8,  the  Galley  Subtile,  and,  unless  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  Somerset  was  saying  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue, 
and  what,  moreover,  Selve  would  also  know  to  be  untrue — too 
naive  a  proceeding  even  for  Somerset — his  words  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  their  literal  sense.  The  most  plausible  interpretation  is 
that  Somerset  merely  wished  to  say  that  he  had  not  enough 
galleys  to  accommodate  all  the  prisoners  that  might  be  taken  ; 
there  was  only  one  in  the  English  fleet  at  this  time,  and  that 
probably  had  her  full  complement  already. 

It  is  significant  of  the  disuse  into  which  the  galleys  fell  after 

*  R.  Steele,  Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations,  i.  26,  no.  251,  10  May  1544. 
^  Letters  and  Papers,  xxi.  i.  594,  13  April  1546. 

*  Ihid.  XX.  i.  812,  26  May  1545  :   the  proclamation  is  calendared  in  Steele. 

*  Strype,  u.  149  (ed.  1721),  29  April  1549. 

*  Selve  to  the  French  king,  21  August  1547  (Corresp.  de  Selve,  p.  187).  On  1  July 
1548  he  writes  that '  sy  Ton  mectoyt  lez  prisonnyers  angloys  aulx  gallaires  il  [Somerset] 
avoyt  commande  audict  milord  Grey  de  faire  pendre  et  estranglcr  tous  ceulx  qu'il 
prendroyt  de  quelque  qualite  qu'ilz  feussent  et  de  faire  faire  criee  et  deffence  aulx 
angloys  de  n'en  saulver  ne  donner  la  vie  k  paz  ung  et  que  pource  qu'il  n'y  avoyt  poinct 
de  gallaires  par  de9a  il  n' avoyt  poinct  d'aultre  moyen  de  rendrela  pareille  '  {Corresp. 
de  Selve,  p.  394). 
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1551  that  there  are  no  more  suggestions  for  the  use  of  criminals 
as  galley-slaves  until  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
In  1577  Harrison  declares  that  adulterers  and  loose  women  should 
be  sold  as  slaves  by  the  parties  they  have  injured  or  condemned 
to  the  galleys,!  and  in  1582  there  appears  a  draft  order  to  the 
justices  in  Eyre  : 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  occasion 
for  service  in  our  galleys  to  have  certain  numbers  of  men  to  remain  and 
row  in  the  said  galleys,  the  labour  whereof  is  very  great  and  painful  and 
therefore  in  many  other  countries  appointed  for  a  great  penalty  ;  we  have 
thought  meet  at  this  present  to  require  you,  that  at  such  gaol  dehveries 
as  shall  at  these  next  assizes  be  made  before  you,  you  will  use  such  con- 
sideration that  such  as  you  shall  think  for  the  quality  of  their  crimes  and 
offences  neither  meet  to  be  put  to  death  nor  yet  to  full  Uberty  may  be 
reprieved  and  committed  to  the  gaol,  with  charge  to  the  Sheriff  or  keeper 
of  the  gaol  to  stay  them  until  we  or  our  Privy  Coimcil  may  be  certified 
thereof  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Admiral  the  same  may  be  sent  for  to  be 
committed  as  prisoners  to  our  galleys;  And  amongst  these -sorts  we  do 
not  mean  to  have  any  stayed  that  have  committed  wilful  murder,  burglaries, 
sacrilege  or  divers  and  manifest  robberies,  thinking  it  very  meet  that  no 
reprieve  be  had  for  the  sparing  of  such  from  execution.^ 

It  cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty  whether  this  was  ever  acted 
upon,  but  twenty  years  later  the  privy  council  sent  out  an  order 
to  all  the  justices  of  assize  in  very  similar  terms,  adding  : 

and  that  their  frendes  do  give  3  h.  by  the  yeare  towards  their  maintenance 
in  the  gallyes  if  they  bee  able,  or  otherwise  that  the  country  bee  moved 
to  contribute  so  much  bycause  by  this  means  they  shalbee  freed  from  such 
unprofitable  members  that  would  do  more  mischiefe  to  the  contry  then 
so  much  mony  would  make  good  .  .  .  that  if  they  shall  not  do  such  things 
in  the  gallyes  as  shalbee  required  at  their  hands  that  then  they  shalbee 
sent  to  the  prisons  backe,  to  bee  proceeded  with  according  to  the  judgment 
given  upon  them  before.' 

Already  in  1600  the  privy  council  had  ordered  the  mayor  of 
Chester  to  threaten  deserters  from  the  troops  in  Ireland  or  on  the 
way  to  Ireland  that,  whereas  the  ringleaders  might  be  executed, 
the  others  would  not  escape  because  '  there  is  almoste  in  readynes 
an  other  sorte  of  punishment  for  them  by  putting  them  into 
gallyes,  where  they  shall  not  be  able  to  runne  awaye  any  more  \* 

'  Harrison,  The  Description  of  Etigland  (ed.  Fumivall),  i.  226. 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  clvii.  38,  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Corbett,  i.  383-5. 

*  Acts  of  the  Prn-yCoMWCt^xxxii.  489, 19  June  1602.  This  is  not  from  a  privy  council 
register,  but  from  the  notes  of  one  given  in  Add.  MSS.  11402.  The  extract  shows, 
in  the  first  place,  that  sending  to  the  galleys  was  almost  looked  on  as  a  favour,  and 
secondly  that  there  was  no  very  brutal  system  of  enforcing  discipline  there — no 
'  obey  or  be  flogged  to  death '. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxx.  245-6, 13  April  1600.  The  statement  that  another 
sort  of  punishment  is  almost  in  readiness  probably  refers  to  the  new  galleys  that  were 
being  built  at  the  time  ;   see  above. 
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while  three  or  four  years  earlier  the  proclamation  of  1545  had 
been  made  general  for  the  whole  country  by  39  &  40  Eliz.,  cap.  iv, 
which  imposed  transportation  or  lifelong  imprisonment  in  the 
galleys  as  the  punishment  for  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds.^ 
It  may  have  been  of  such  criminals  as  these,  whom  a  maternal 
government  had  spared  from  capital  punishment  to  linger  out 
a  living  death  in  the  galleys,  or  it  may  have  been  of  negro  slaves, 
whom  the  sixteenth  century  considered  a  beneficent  providence  had 
created  in  order  to  spare  the  white  man  toil,  that  Hawkyns  was 
thinking  when  he  drew  up  an  estimate  for  the  Bonavolia  allowing 
her  150  slaves,  who  naturally  drew  no  wages,  and  a  '  gayler  '  at 
13s.  4:d.  a  month  to  be  responsible  for  them.  As  the  suggestion 
came  from  Hawkyns  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  to 
be  negroes,  especially  as  he  adds  '  ther  ys  no  dyett  spoken  of  for 
the  slaves  for  that  we  are  not  yett  in  the  experyence  of  jrt  '.^ 

All  the  evidence  given  above  merely  goes  to  prove  that  the 
government  was  quite  prepared  to  use  criminals  as  galley-slaves  ; 
is  there  anything  to  show  that  they  ever  actually  carried  their 
benevolent  intention  into  effect  ?  One  would  naturally  expect 
the  evidence  on  this  matter  to  be  rather  scanty,  but  the  fact 
that  only  two  instances  have  been  discovered  throughout  the  sixty 
years  during  which  galleys  were  attached  to  the  English  navy, 
inclines  one  to  the  opinion  that  such  commitments  must  have  been 
rare  ;  this  view  is  strengthened  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
outside  the  years  1543-51,  the  galleys  were  only  very  inter- 
mittently employed  on  active  service,  and  the  lodging  and  guard- 
ing of  the  criminals  during  their  long  spells  of  inactivity  would 
have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  two  instances  come, 
curiously  enough,  one  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  the 
other  from  the  very  end.    On  1  July  1548  there  is 

A  warrante  to  Mr.  Fulmerston,  Garder  of  the  Kinges  Bench,  to  deUver 
George  London,  Thomas  Allen  and  one  Tomlin,  beinge  condempned  to 
dye,  to  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  captayne  of  the  Galley,  and  he  to  accompte 
for  them  whensoever  they  shalbe  caled  for.^ 

On  26  August  1593  a  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Hawkyns  in 
which  the  lords  of  the  council  say 

We  send  you  herewith  one  Walter  Pepper  and  George  Ellis,  two  verie  lewd 
and  loose  fellowes  that  heretofore  being  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber 
for  counterfeiting  som  of  our  handes  to  certein  warrantes,  to  the  abuse 
of  sondrie  her  Majesty's  good  subjectes,  ar  now  of  late  again  aprehended 
and  found  culpable  in  like  offence.  We  have  therfore  thought  meet  they 
sholdbe  comited  to  the  gallies,  there  to  remain  to  be  imploied  in  service 

*  39  &  40  Eliz.,  cap.  iv,  sect.  11,  printed  by  Sir  G.  Prothero,  Statutes  and  Con- 
stitutional Documents,  p.  102.  »  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxxix.  77  (1589  ?). 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  656  (really  from  Starkey's  transcript  of  a  privy 
council  letter  book). 
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as  occasion  shalbe  ofEered.  Theis  shalbe  therfore  to  require  you  to  cause 
them  forthwith  to  be  placed  in  the  new  gallies,  and  fast  tied  with  chaines 
in  such  suer  sorte  as  they  maie  not  by  anie  means  escape,  allowing  them 
for  their  diet  under  the  ordinary  allowaunce  for  som  time,  and  in  anie 
case  not  to  sufEer  them  to  be  delivered  without  the  privitie  of  me,  the 
Lord  Admiral  of  England.    Herof  you  must  have  special  care.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  on  two  of 
the  rare  occasions  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
a,  galley  actually  put  to  sea,  it  was  manned  by  free  labour.  In 
May  1586  Hawkyns  and  Baeshe  drew  up  an  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Bonavolia  at  sea  for  three  months,  and  this 
included  wages  for  all  her  250  men — mariners  and  rowers  alike — 
at  14s.  the  man  per  month,  the  same  rate  as  the  sailors  on  the 
Bull  or  the  Signet  were  getting  ;  ^  and  among  the  charges  to  be  met 
for  the  two  months'  service  of  the  Bonavolia  in  1588  is  the  sum 
of  £350  Os.  Od.,  being  sea  wages  for  200  rowers  and  50  seamen 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  14s.  the  man  per  month. ^  Regular  wages 
would  not  have  been  paid  to  criminals,  war  prisoners,  or  slaves. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that,  while 
the  government  was  always  prepared  to  commit  persons  to  the 
galleys  as  slaves,  yet  in  the  main  these  vessels  were  rowed  by 
free  labour.  It  is  even  just  possible  that  the  change  in  name  of 
Elizabeth's  galley  from  Eleanor  to  Bonavolia  may  be  evidence 
of  this,  for  rematori  di  bona  voglia  was  the  technical  Italian  term 
for  men  who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  for  the  benches.  ^ 

The  employment  of  these  galleys  in  the  sixteenth  century 
marks  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  isolated  and  fruitless  episode 
in  English  naval  history  :  it  was  due  to  foreign  influences,  and 
especially  to  the  use  of  a  French  galley  fleet  from  Toulon  in  the 
English  Channel  and  ofif  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  doomed 
to  failure  by  the  local  conditions  which  were  wholly  unsuited 
to  galleys,  by  the  distrust  with  which  English  seamen  regarded 
them  almost  from  the  beginning,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  best  naval  opinion  of  the  day  was  committed 
to  a  policy  of  armament  and  naval  construction  to  which  galleys 
could  not  be  adapted,  and  which  was  to  evolve  a  type  of  ship 
that,  in  the  hands  of  Drake  and  his  successors,  administered  the 
deathblow  to  the  Mediterranean  galley  as  a  weapon  of  naval 
offence.  E.  R.  Adair. 

'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxiv.  486-7. 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  clxxxix.  40,  25  May  1586 ;   it  seems  probable  that 
the  Bonavolia  really  put  to  sea  on  this  occasion. 

'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccix.  85,  12  April  1588. 

*  Corbett,  i.  385. 
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Emoluments  of  the  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

THE  formal  salary  of  any  state  official  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  merely  regarded  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
fortune.  Fees,  allowances ,  and  perquisites  supplemented  the  small 
regular  wage.^  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  such  an  office  as 
that  of  principal  secretary  to  the  Crown,  which  developed  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  into  an  important  office  of 
state,  but  was  originally  a  purely  household  office  and  never  en- 
tirely lost  this  character.  The  principal  secretaries  were  in  theory 
the  king's  private  servants.  They  were  still  members  of  the  king's 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,^  and  the  nominal 
salary  they  received  was  in  keeping  with  this  character.  This 
salary  remained  throughout  £100  per  annum,  but  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  annual  value  of  the 
office  was  already  computed  to  be  about  two  thousand  pounds.^ 
Various  manuscript  lists  of  officers  of  state  and  their  fees  are 
extant  for  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,*  and  though 

'  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Godfrey  Davies  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
and  in  particular  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  documents  printed  below,  and 
allowing  me  the  use  of  his  transcripts. 

'^  A  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the  Regulation  and  Government  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, p.  407. 

*  When  discussing  the  possible  resignation  of  Sir  Greorge  Calvert  from  the  secretary, 
ship  in  1624,  Dudley  Carleton,  junior,  writes  on  3  May  to  his  uncle  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
that  the  latter  could  have  the  place  for  £6,000,  and  adds :    '  It  is  but  three  years' 

•  purchase,  the  place  being  worth  £2,000  a  year  '  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1623-5, 
p.  231).  Chamberlayne,^«g'Kae^otitta,ii.  10  (1676),  also  states  that  the  '  Secretaries' 
settled  allowance  from  the  King  in  Salary  and  Pension  is  little  less  than  £2,000  sterling 
per  annum  to  each  of  them '.  He  did  not  include  fees  in  this  computation.  Manning- 
ham  in  1601  gives  the  value  of  the  office  as  little  less  than  £3,000  a  year  {Diary,  p.  19, 
Camden  Soc).  In  his  Political  Index,  3rd  ed.,  i.  399,  published  in  1806,  Beatson 
gives  its  present  worth  as  £8,000  to  each  secretary. 

*  The  great  list  of  '  Queen  Elizabeth's  Annual  Expense  Civil  and  Military  '  of  date 
about  1578  is  published  in  Peck's ' Desidemto  Curiosa',  Part  I,  Liber  II,  and  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  CoUedionof  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  Government 
of  the  Royal  Household,  p.  260.  A  later  list  of  1607  or  1608  is  printed  by  the  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  from  the  MSB.  of  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  (p.  57).  Similar  to  this, 
though  not  identical,  is  the  list  included  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  (no.  1520),  temp.  Jac.  I, 
Two  lists  of  about  1588  and  1590  are  among  the  Elizabethan  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
vol.  121  and  vol.  235,  no.  9. 
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differing  considerably  in  detail  and  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
lesser  clerical  officials  they  all  agree  in  giving  the  fee  of  the  two 
principal  secretaries  as  £100  each  and  their  table  at  court. ^ 
Apparently  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  salary  was 
granted  for  life  ;  the  office,  on  the  contrary,  being  conferred 
during  the  royal  pleasure.^ 

After  the  Restoration  a  difficulty  arose.  When  Sir  John 
Trevor  succeeded  Sir  William  Morrice  as  secretary  of  state  in 
September  1668,  his  patent  was  drawn  up  in  the  usual  fashion, 
the  salary  being  granted  for  life.^  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  opposition  to  Trevor's  appointment,  headed  by  the  lord 
keeper,  Bridgeman,  who  no  doubt  feared,  though  without  cause, 
that  the  new  secretary  would  prove  a  tool  of  Lord  Arlington's, 
by  whom  he  had  been  recommended.^  Possibly  as  a  result  of 
this  opposition,  or  merely  as  one  of  the  attempts  at  retrenchment 
made  by  the  treasury  commissioners,  Trevor's  patent  was 
challenged  in  the  treasury.  They  objected  to  the  payment  of 
£100  for  Ufe,  and  Sir  George  Downing  was  ordered  on  15  December 
to  see  how  the  patents  of  ArUngton  and  Morrice  ran.*  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  EUzabethan  procedure.^  Already  on 
12  January  1668-9  it  was  minuted  in  the  treasury  that  the 
docquet  should  be  altered  and  Trevor  have  his  salary,  like  his 
place,  during  pleasure  ; '  but  no  doubt  the  secretary  objected, 
for  six  months  elapsed  before  Downing  returned  the  bill  to 
Arlington's  clerk  to  be  altered  in  the  king's  presence,  Trevor 
having  consented  to  the  change.^  It  is  probable  that  this  change 
was  only  temporary.  In  later  warrants  of  appointment,  the 
customary  phrase  appears  to  have  been  '  with  the  yearly  fee  ', 
or  '  with  the  yearly  pension  '  of  £100,®  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  the  hundred  pounds  is  distinctly  stated  on  one 

•  See  below,  for  the  question  of  the  secretaries'  diet. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  grants  of  office  to  Sir  Albertus  Morton  on  29  March  1625, 
and  to  Sir  John  Coke  on  2  November  1625  (Cai.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1625-6,  pp.  2, 
141)  and  the  grant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  on  3  February  1640  {Cal.  oj  State  Papers, 
Dom.,  1639-40,  p.  419). 

*  There  was  apparently  some  discussion  when  the  patent  was  drafted,  but  the 
decision  reached  was  that  Secretaries  of  State  had  '  their  patents  during  pleasure, 
but  £100  a  year  for  life  ' :  Col.  oj  State  Papers,  Dam.,  1668-9,  p.  124. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Montagu  House  Papers,  i.  421,  423. 

*  Cal.  of  Treasury  Books,  ii.  509. 

•  Ibid.  m.  i.  7,  15  January  1669.     The  result  of  the  inquiry  does  not  appear. 
'  Cal.  of  Treasury  Books,  m.  i.  6. 

•  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1668-9,  p.  398. 

•  See  for  example  Coventry's  warrant  of  appointment  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom., 
1672,  p.  322)  and  that  of  Williamson  {ibid.,  1673-5,  p.  360).  According  to  the  calen- 
dars, in  these  warrants  the  phrase  '  during  pleasure  '  is  not  even  used  with  reference 
to  the  office.  Jenkins's  warrant  of  5  May  1680  grants  the  office  '  during  pleasure ' 
with  the  yearly  fee  of  £100  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1679-80,  p.  464),  while  in 
Sunderland's  warrant  there  was  apparently  no  mention  of  the  fee  {ibid.  pp.  78, 
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occasion  to  be  an  annuity  for  his  support.^  This  nominal  salary- 
was  now,  however,  of  the  slightest  importance.  The  next 
mention  we  have  of  it  after  1668  is  in  September  1674,  when, 
on  the  29th,  it  is  noted  that  Secretary  Coventry's  '  ancient  fee 
of  lOOZ.  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  '.^  The  ancient  fee  was  now 
far  less  important  than  the  larger  grant  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  secretaries  with  increasing  regularity  since  1660.  This 
grant  was  no  less  than  the  sum  of  £462  10s.  a  quarter  to  each 
secretary  of  state,  making  a  total  of  £1,850  each  annually. 
It  was  paid  first  from  November  1660  to  December  1668  out  of 
the  farm  of  the  post  office,  was  then  placed  on  the  farm  of  the 
customs  on  unwrought  wood,  and  was  finally  transferred  in 
December  1674  to  the  customs  in  general.^  On  15  December 
1668,  when  the  first  orders  were  registered  on  the  farm  of  un- 
wrought wood,  the  payments  were  distinctly  stated  to  be  for 
'  pension  and  allowance  as  secretary  of  state,  formerly  paid  out 
of  the  post  office  ','"  and  the  phrase  '  in  lieu  of  pension  '  was 
constantly  used  in  privy  seals  and  money  warrants,  issued  afresh 
on  the  appointment  of  each  fresh  secretary.  These  payments 
therefore  were  quite  distinct  from  the  payments  for  secret  service 
and  intelligence,  which  must  now  be  considered.^ 

Under  Elizabeth  a  zealous  secretary  like  Walsingham  sacri- 
ficed his  private  fortune  to  the  needs  of  the  state*.  With  the 
new  djniasty  a  process  of  regulation  began  in  this  as  in  so  many 
departments,  and  Salisbury  received  at  first  twelve  hundred 
pounds  and  eventually  fourteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
during  pleasure,  for  use  in  o))taining  intelligence  and  for  private 
services.^     When  the  appointment  of  two  secretaries  of  state 

^  Cal.  oj  Treaa.  Books,  vi.  545. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  337.  On  4  December  1676  the  auditor  of  receipt  was  instructed  to 
pay  Coventry  £100  on  his  pension  for  one  year,  and  £200  to  Williamson  on  his  pension. 

*  The  first  reference  to  this  payment  is  among  the  State  Papers  {Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Dom.,  1660-1,  p.  369),  when  Nicholas  and  Morrice  in  November  1660  were 
granted  £462 10s.  (£462 10s.  M.  in  the  Calendar)  quarterly '  in  consideration  of  services ', 
There  are  frequent  references  in  the  Treasury  Books,  but  in  some  of  the  earlier  ones 
the  payment  is  referred  to  as  £462  10s.  per  annum.  Later  entries  prove  clearly  that 
this  is  a  mistake  (see  for  example  Cal.  o/  Treas.  Books,  ii.  622).  For  the  changes 
in  the  sources  of  supply  see  Cal.  oj  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1668-9,  p.  124  ;  Cal.  of  Treas. 
Books,  ii.  642  ;   iv.  638  ;   v.  ii.  1244.  *  Cal.  of  Treas.  Books,  ii.  642. 

'  Cal.  of  Treas.  Books,  ii.  622,  refers  to  the  '  3,700  per  an.  formerly  paid  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  [for  secret  service]  out  of  the  Post  Office '.  In  view  of  the  inde- 
pendent grants  for  secret  service  and  the  insistence  in  later  privy  seals  on  the  payment 
being  '  in  lieu  of  pensions  '  {ibid.  v.  i.  677),  it  would  appear  that  the  words  within 
brackets  should  be  omitted, 

*  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1603-10,  p.  469.  When  Win  wood  became  secretary 
in  April  1614,  John  Chamberlain  wrote:  '  The  Secretary  has  gone  to  court,  he  has  his 
£1,400  for  intelligence  '  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1611-18  p,  231).  After  Winwood's 
death  before  Naunton's  appointment,  a  letter- writer  of  the  day  states :  '  Secretary  Lake 
holds  the  stafif  at  both  ends,  having  the  double  allowances  and  will  keep  it  as  long  aa 
he  can  '  {ibid.  p.  494). 

Ll2 
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became  regular,  this  allowance  was  divided  between  them,  and 
warrants  for  payment  of  £700  yearly  were  issued  in  due  course 
to  each  secretary,  so  that  this  became  before  long  a  recognized 
allowance  granted  immediately  upon  appointment.^  The  pay- 
ments were  during  pleasure,  and  were  made  quarterly  out  of  the 
exchequer  upon  certificates  or  writing  under  the  secretary's  hand.*^ 
The  allowance  appears  to  have  always  been  divided  equally,  irre- 
spective of  division  of  duties,  between  the  principal  secretaries. 
The  equity  of  this  equal  division  was  questioned  in  1632  upon 
Viscoimt  Dorchester's  death.  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  his 
successor,  at  once  obtained  a  privy  seal  *  for  half  the  intelligences ', 
as  had  been  customary  since  SaUsbury's  death.  But  the  lord 
treasurer  Portland  held  that  Coke  '  might  move  for  the  whole 
as  having  foreign  employment ',  and  the  king  actually  conceded 
the  point .^  There  is,  however,  no  indication  that  the  matter 
was  carried  further. 

The  excellent  intelligence  system,  which  was  the  care  and 
pride  of  the  Cecils  and  Walsingham,  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  to 
a  considerable  extent  under  the  first  two  Stuarts,  when  danger 
from  abroad  was  less  imminent.  John  Thurloe,  as  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State  during  the  Commonwealth,  raised  it  again 
to  such  perfection,  that  his  very  enemies  admired,  and  critics 
quoted  him  as  an  example  when  Morrice's  secret  service  failed 
during  the  Dutch  war.*  The  latter's  defence  was  that  one  could 
accomplish  little  with  only  £700  a  year,  and  it  may  have  been 
largely  as  a  result  of  this  that  the  allowance  for  intelligence  was 
revised  and  considerably  increased.  During  the  first  decade  of 
the  Restoration  period,  various  irregular  payments  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  supplement  the  official  £700  apiece.  Possibly  at 
first  the  grant  of  £3,700  on  the  post  office  was  intended  to  be 
partly  expended  on  secret  service.  During  Arlington's  secretary- 
ship the  sum  of  £4,000  is  continually  mentioned,  but  there  is 
considerable  vagueness  apparently  as  to  exactly  how,  when,  and 

*  Many  examples  of  these  warrants  might  be  given.  Conway  is  allowed  '  sums 
not  exceeding  £700  a  year  for  intelligence  and  other  secret  services '.  Dorchester  in 
1628  is  to  receive  '  such  sum  as  he  shall  signify  to  be  needful  not  exceeding  175  pounds 
per  quarter  for  the  King's  private  and  inward  services ',  while  the  £700  is  allowed  to 
Vane  on  his  appointment  '  as  accustomed  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  continue 
during  pleasure '  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1619-23,  p.  484  ;  1628-9,  p.  409;  and 
1639-40,  p.  419). 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.,  Cotoper  MSS.,  i.  397. 
»  Ibid.  i.  463. 

*  See  the  articles  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  on  Thurloe  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,&iid  ante, 
xiii.  527.  Thurloe's  allowance  for  intelligence  varied  between  £1,200  and  £2,000 
yearly.  The  secretarial  salaries  during  the  Commonwealth  were  nominally  much 
higher  than  under  the  monarchy,  probably  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  perquisite 
system.  For  these  salaries  see  Maason,  Life  of  Milton,  vi.  82-6, 425-6,  451.  Thurloe, 
for  example,  began  with  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum,  which  was  later  increased 
to  £800. 
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for  what  purpose  the  various  payments  should  be  made.^  To 
complicate  matters  further,  the  king  frequently  instructed  his 
ministers,  Arlington  in  particular,  to  perform  private  or  only 
semi-public  services  for  him,  for  which  they  received  unspecified 
payments,  covered  by  the  general  term  '  for  secret  services  '.^ 
In  1667,  however,  the  official  allowance  to  the  secretaries  for 
intelligence  was  fixed  at  £4,000,  '  besides  what  they  have  from 
ye  Post  Office',*  and  it  is  probable  that  by  1670  Arlington  was 
receiving  the  full  £4,000  a  year  for  intelligence  purposes,  that 
this  was  in  addition  to  and  distinct  from  the  £462  IO5.  per 
quarter  received  as  a  salary,  and  that  probably  Trevor  was 
receiving  no  specific  allowance  for  intelligence,  which  may 
have  been  at  this  time  under  Arlington's  sole  control.*  After 
Coventry's  appointment  matters  tended  to  become  more  regular, 
and  when  Williamson  took  Arlington's  place  a  definite  rule  of 
payment  and  division  between  the  secretaries  was  evolved.  In 
October  1674  the  allowance  to  the  secretaries  is  still  £4,000,  now 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  chimney  money. ^  Early  in  the  next  year 
an  extra  £1,000  had  been  added.**  From  this  date  £5,000  per 
annum  was  the  regular  allowance  to  the  secretaries  of  state  for 
purposes  of  intelligence,  and  of  this  sum  the  senior  in  standing 
received  £3,000,  while  the  junior  received  £2,000  yearly.'    This 

*  See  for  example,  Cal.  of  Treas.  Books,  ii.  397,  where  there  is  a  warrant  for  a  privy 
seal  for  the  secretaries'  £4,000  per  annum  '  for  intelligence '  now  removed  from  the 
post  office  to  the  farm  on  unwrought  wood  (see  above,  p.  515).  The  privy  seal  was 
issued  in  July  1668,  but  on  15  September  it  was  minuted :  'as  to  the  Secretaries '  Privy 
Seal  for  intelligence,  Sir  Wm.  Coventry  says  that  in  the  establishment  there  is  £4,000 
per  annum  inserted  for  intelligence,  but  that  this  is  not  so  directed  in  the  Privy  Seal, 
so  that  the  Privy  Council  must  be  moved  to  alter  it  before  it  can  be  done '  {Cal.  of 
Treaa.  Books,  ii.  399,  439). 

*  One  must  distinguish  throughout  between  '  secret*  service '  which  may  merely 
indicate  services  of  a  private  nature  and  '  intelligence '  in  the  narrower  and  technical 
sense. 

'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Entry  Book  17,  p.  275. 

*  For  the  first  point  see  Cal.  of  Treas.  Books,  iii.  i.  223,  656,  for  two  privy 
seals  to  Arlington  for  secret  services,  each  for  £4,000,  under  dates  21  May  1669  and 
22  August  1670.  To  illustrate  the  second  point,  one  may  quote  a  minute  of  7  February 
1671-2  :  '  On  Saturday  to  (bear  in)  mind  Lord  Arlington's  (warrant  for)  £2,000  for 
secret  service  under  the  Law  Bill  and  the  (warrant  for  his  salary  of)  £462  10s.  upon 
the  wood  farm'  {ibid.  iii.  ii.  1029).  The  chief  reference  in  the  Treasury  Books 
of  issues  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  other  than  to  his  regular  salary  of  £1,850,  and  to  one 
special  treasury  order  for  £200,  is  to  a  grant  of  £8,000  on  the  customs,  warranted  to 
him  by  a  privy  seal  of  14  October  1668,  payment  on  which  was  deferred  to  November 
1670  {ibid.  iii.  i.  196). 

«  Add.  MS.  28077,  f.  139. 

«  See  for  instance  Danby's  paper  of  29  September  1675  concerning  the  revenue, 
where  among  the  issues  to  the  household  the  secretaries  are  noted  as  receiving  £5,000 
for  intelligence  (Ralph,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  288-9). 

'  From  February  1675  Coventry  received  £3,000  and  Williamson  £2,000  {Cal, 
of  Treas.  Books^  v.  i.  392 ;  iv.  683  et  alia).  Sunderland  received  £2,000  at  first 
{ibid.  V.  ii.  1249,  but  £3,000  after  Jenkins's  appointment  {ibid.  vi.  718).  Similarly, 
Jenkins  received  £2,000  at  first*  but  £3>000  after  Conway  replaced  Sunderland,  which 
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reorganization  was  apparently  one  of  the  results  of  Danby's 
administration  as  lord  treasurer. 

From  the  question  of  salary  and  allowances  we  pass  to  that 
of  fees  and  perquisites.  The  issue  of  any  grant,  &c.,  under 
the  Great  Seal  was  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  process.^  The 
first  step,  after  the  issue  had  been  decided  upon,  was  a  warrant 
under  the  royal  sign-manual  to  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  to 
draw  up  the  formal  document,  which  in  its  turn  was  signed  by 
the  king  and,  under  the  title  of  a  king's  bill,  transmitted  to  the 
signet  office,  where  it  authorized  the  issue  of  a  signet  bill  to  the 
privy  seal  office.  A  writ  from  privy  seal  to  chancery  eventually 
authorized  the  issue  under  the  Great  Seal.  Fees  were  charged  at 
each  stage  of  this  process.  The  royal  signature  might  on  occasion 
be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  an  interested  household 
servant  or  a  master  of  requests,  but  in  most  cases  the  matter 
was  initiated  by  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  king's  bill  was 
registered  in  one  of  the  secretaries'  offices,  and  a  fee  was  paid 
to  the  principal  secretary  concerned  for  obtaining  the  royal 
sign-manual.^  Upon  the  passing  of  a  charter  to  St.  Albans,  the 
payments  recorded  to  Secretary  Bennet  are  :  '  For  the  refference 
to  Mr.  Attorney  upon  the  petition  £5:0:0.  To  him  more  for 
the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney  to  prepare  the  bill  £6:0:0....  For 
getting  the  King's  hand  to  the  bill  £20  :  0  :  0.'  In  1669  the 
expenses  in  obtaining  a  licence  of  mortmain  included  £6  to  the 
secretary  for  gaining  '  the  King's  hand  '  to  the  warrant  to  the 
attorney,  and  another  £6  when  the  bill  thus  prepared  had 
been  signed.^  Frequently,  however,  one  payment  only  was 
made. 

The  secretary  had  at  first  no  fixed  scale  of  charges,  but  five 
or  six  pounds  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  gratuity,  while  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  corporate  bodies, 
wealthy  merchants,  or  noblemen.  Between  1 1  April  and  9  Novem- 
ber 1637,  Secretary  Windebank  received  £648  155.  M.,  principally 
in  payments  of  this  kind,  and  the  fees  obtained  between  1  May 

sum  was  continued  when  Sunderland  was  reinstated.  The  latter  then  received  only 
£2,000  again  (Cal.  ofTreas.  Books,  vi.  533;  vrn.  i.  74,  ii.  930 ;  ix.  717). 

*  The  passing  of  grants  through  the  Great  Seal  by  an  '  immediate  '  warrant  pro- 
cured generally  by  the  principal  secretary  and  directed  to  the  lord  chancellor  was 
discountenanced  in  official  circles,  partly  because  of  the  subsequent  loss  of  fees  at  the 
intermediary  offices. 

*  One  of  the  indications  of  the  '  bed-chamber '  government  reintroduced  by 
James  I  was  the  increased  number  of  grants  obtained  by  private  royal  servants. 
There  were  various  regulations  restricting  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  royal  signature 
to  the  principal  secretaries  and  masters  of  requests,  and  the  procedure  was  thus  regu- 
larized by  the  end  of  the  century.  Naturally  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between 
the  secretaries  and  masters  (see  Lady  Fanshawe,  Memoirs,  p.  139). 

*  Hist.  MSS.  'Comm.,  Verulam  MSS.,  p.  86,  and  Wyon,  Great  Seals,  App.  E. 
See  aA&oHist.  MSS.  Comm.,Townshend  MSS.,  p.  39, for  another  example  of  the  double 
payments  of  £6. 
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1638  and  5  January  1639  reached  £1,277  lis.  ^d}  These  were 
definite  fees  paid  for  services  rendered,  but  in  addition  the 
secretaries  received  allowances  from  the  signet  and  certain 
chancery  offices.  The  clerks  of  the  signet  had  formerly  been 
regarded  as  the  principal  secretary's  servants,  and  though  by 
the  seventeenth  century  the  signet  office  was  distinct  from 
the  two  secretarial  offices,  it  was  still  definitely  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  secretaries  of  state.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  them  receiving  a  dividend  each  month  from  the  signet 
office.^  This  dividend  was  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  signet 
receipts,  and  each  secretary,  whatever  the  division  of  business 
between  them,  apparently  received  an  equal  amount.^  Similarly, 
dividends  were  received  each  term  from  the  chancery  offices  of 
the  hanaper  and  petty  bag,  which  received  the  fees  paid  for  the 
issues  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  signet  dividend  received  by 
Secretary  Coke  for  the  three  months  from  June  to  October  1627 
was  £42  35.  4d.,  but  the  amounts  varied  very  considerably  from 
nearly  £4  to  over  £17  a  month  at  the  signet  office  and  from  about 
155.  to  over  £19  at  the  hanaper  and  petty  bag.^  These  are  figures 
taken  from  the  years  1628  to  1632.  The  large  dividend  of 
£19  8s.  Id.  at  the  chancery  offices  after  Trinity  Term  1628  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  at  that  time,  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  clerks  of  the  petty  bag  being  to  draw  up  certain 
of  the  writs  of  summons.  The  list  of  fees  printed  below, ^  though 
it  dates  from  a  later  period,  shows  how  each  subordinate  official 
had  his  share  of  fees. 

It  was  not  recognized  fees  and  dividends  alone  that  swelled  the 
incomes  of  the  secretaries.  One  must  not  forget  the  unofficial  but 
ubiquitous  '  present '.  A  judicious  offeriixg  might  persuade  the 
secretary  to  obtain  an  immediate  warrant  for  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion, thus  saving  both  time  and  money  at  a  later  stage.  In  any 
case  the  matter  might  be  considerably  expedited  if  the  secretary 
of  state's  interest  or  that  of  some  member  of  his  staff  could  be 
obtained.     We    find    among   the    papers    of    Williamson    when 

»  Accounts  presented  by  Robert  Reade,  Windebank's  private  secretary.  The 
disbursements  during  the  first  periods  for  clothing,  fares,  &c.,  reach  £468  35.  \0d. 
[Cal  0/  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1637,  p.  529  ;  1638-9,  p.  295.)  See  also  ibid.  1673-5, 
pp.  505-13,  for  fees  in  Williamson's  office  September-November  1674.  The  total 
for  two  months  is  £357  lOs.,  mostly  in  sums  of  £5. 

^  Cowper  MSS.,  i.  368. 

*  Both  Secretary  Coke  and  Secretary  Dorchester  were  allowed  £12  145.  8d.  as 
dividend  at  the  signet  for  November  1631  (Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1631-3,  pp.  291, 
296).     A  fifth  of  the  profits  obtained  at  the  signet  office  from  sealing  warrants,  &o., 
and  two-thirds  of  those  obtained  from  '  perpetuities ',  were  allotted  to  the  secretariate.  ^ 
See  Add.  MS.  36818,  and  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Addenda,  1850-1625,  vol.  xl,  ff.  8,  53- 

*  Cowper  MSS.,  i.  342,  359,  371,  460.  For  the  chancery  offices  of  hanaper  and 
petty  bag  see  Scargill-Bird,  Guide  to  the  Pvblic  Records,  pp.  9, 10,  3rd  ed.,  1908. 

*  No.  2. 
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secretary  to  Lord  Arlington,  frequent  offers  of  sums  varying  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  to  himself,  and  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  pounds  to  Lord  Arlington,  exclusive  of  fees,  as  soon  as 
certain  businesses  are  satisfactorily  concluded.*  One  incidental 
result  of  this  system  was  the  competition  for  business  between 
the  offices  of  the  two  principal  secretaries.^  When  Lord  Jersey's 
becoming  secretary  was  first  talked  of  in  1699,  it  was  suggested 
by  Portland  that  the  two  offices  should  exchange  accounts  of 
the  fees  and  divide  them  equally.  Vernon,  the  other  secretary, 
obtained  the  king's  consent  and  persuaded  Jersey  to  accept  this 
arrangement.^ 

Another  custom  of  the  age  was  for  a  new  official  to  pay 
a  large  sum  as  a  consideration  to  his  predecessor  in  office,  and 
a  secretary  about  to  resign  or  be  dismissed  made  his  bargain 
with  possible  successors.  Seven,  eight,  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
were  sums  offered  in  1617  and  1622,  but  the  usual  amount  paid 
before  the  interregnum  was  probably  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds.  Sunderland  paid  Williamson  £6,000,  and  Arlington 
had  been  willing  to  sell  to  Temple  for  a  like  sum.  When  he 
actually  retired  he  seems,  however,  to  have  received  from 
Williamson  as  much  as  £10,000.*  The  appointment  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  lay  of  course  entirely  with  the  king,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  hesitation  about  dismissing 
a  secretary  or  forcing  him  to  resign,  and  much  scope  was  allowed 
him  for  making  a  satisfactory  bargain  with  his  probable  successor. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  in  a  news-letter  of  22  September  1668: 
*  the  business  that  has  been  so  long  in  transacting  between  Mr. 
Secretary  Morrice  and  Sir  John  Trevor  for  the  office  of  [secretary 
of]  state  is  now  finally  concluded  and  the  latter  is  to  give  the 
former  8,000Z.  for  it,  in  which  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasure  this 
morning  '.^  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  new  secretary 
was  often  assisted  by  the  king  in  paying  for  his  place,  and  it  is 

»  Cal.  of  stale  Papers,  Dom.,  1663-4,  pp.  48,  435,  672,  &c. 

•  See  Cowper  MSS.,  i.  409,  R.  WUlis  to  Secretary  Coke,  30  July  1630 :  '  The  passing 
of  the  Charter  of  Huntingdon  being  committed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  he  told  me  there 
was  a  necessity  to  use  my  Lord  of  Dorchester  for  getting  it  signed  for  that  his  Lordship 
had  gotten  a  direction  from  His  Majesty  that  whoever  else  should  get  the  book  signed 
yet  he  should  have  a  fee  of  £5  for  it.  I  give  you  this  intimation  thereof  that  the 
impediment  which  would  make  all  the  grist  go  to  the  other's  mill  might  be  discovered 
and  prevented.' 

»  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Reign  of  William  III,  ed.  G.  P.  R.  James,  ii.  282-3. 

•  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1611-18,  p.  494,  and  162$-5,  p.  231;  ihid.,  1679-80, 
p.  82  ;  Temple,  Memoirs  (1754),  iv.  280.  Williamson  paid  Arlii^on  £10,000  (Marvell, 
Works  (ed.  Thompson),  Pref.,  iv),  and  Coventry  asked  the  same  amount  but  only 
obtained  £6,500  eventually  (Burnet,  Own  Time  (ed.  Airy),  ii.  46 ;  Essex  Papers, 
i.  228-42;  Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  i.  xv,  127;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm., 
Livdsey  MSS.,  p.  39 ;  and  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  578-9). 

»  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Le  Fleming  MSS.,  No.  1004.  See  Temple,  Worksy'il  257, 
541  ;  iv.  21,  &c.,  for  other  examples. 
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possible,  though  there  is  no  definite  statement  on  the  matter, 
that  it  was  usual  for  at  least  half  the  required  amount  to  come 
out  of  the  royal  coffers.^  Clarendon  says  that  the  retirement 
of  Nicholas  in  favour  of  Bennet  cost  the  king  about  £20,000  '  in 
present  money,  land,  or  lease'.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  king 
could  as  a  punishment  forbid  the  retiring  secretary  to  receive 
any  compensation,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land on  his  dismissal  in  1681  for  supporting  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  again  in  1688.  The  earl,  who  had  paid  Williamson  for  the 
place,  felt  deeply  injured.^ 

The  question  of  the  diet  allowed  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
king's  court  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  their  position 
in  the  royal  household  and  of  the  development  of  departmental 
government,  but  this  can  here  be  only  briefly  referred  to.  The 
Liber  Niger  of  Edward  IV  provides  allowance  for  '  a  secretary 
sitting  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  he  shall  have  eting  in  the  hall 
one  gentilman '.  The  four  '  sufficiant  writers  of  the  king's  signet 
under  the  "seide  secretary  '  also  eat  daily  in  the  king's  hall,  and 
the  secretary  ip  allowed  '  3  persones  way1;ers  on  him  for  all  that 
office  '.  He  and  the  signet  clerks  pay  '  for  theire  carriage  and 
barneys  in  courte ',  except  for  '  a  littell  coffer  '  in  which  the 
king's  papers  are  filed.  The  allowance  in  diet,  lighting,  &c., 
ranks  roughly  between  those  granted  to  barons  and  to  bannerets.* 
This  formed  the  foundation  for  all  later  rulings  on  the  subject. 
In  Henry  VII 's  reign  the  secretary  is  still  sitting  among  the 
chaplains  in  the  king's  chamber,^  but  when  Henry  VIII  made 
his  ordinances  at  Eltham  we  find  two  principal  secretaries 
who  sit  in  their  own  chamber  and  are  served  with  '  one  double 
messe  and  one  single  ',  with  an  extra  allowance  for  supper 
once  a  week.  The  cost  of  the  first  '  mess '  is  given  at 
£358  9s.  ^d.  and  of  the  second  at  £48  6s.  9jc?.«    The  latter  is 

'  After  Sir  Albertus  Morton's  death  there  is  mention  of  the  king's  promise  to 
refund  the  £3,000  paid  by  Morton  to  Secretary  Calvert  {Cowper  MSS.,i.  214).  Morton 
is  said  to  have  paid  £6,000  in  all,  so  the  king  may  have  offered  to  pay  half.  This 
was  the  course  pursued  by  Charles  II  when  he  wished  Sir  William  Temple  to  succeed 
Coventry.  He  offered  to  put  down  £5,000  if  Temple  would  pay  the  other  £6,000 
required  for  the  time  being  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  397).  A  corre- 
spondent of  Williamson's,  discussing  the  latter's  possible  promotion,  writes  in  1673 : 
'  methinks  after  such  incessant  service  the  king  should  not  deviate  from  his  custom 
of  paying  for  the  place  though  the  candidate  beat  the  bargain'  {Lellers  to  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson  (Camden  Soc. ),  i.  77).  In  1662  Nicholas,  the  retiring  secretary,  was 
definitely  pensioned  by  the  king.  *  Continuation,  i.  431-8. 

»  Diary  of  Sir  H.  Sidney,  ii.  165,  and  Ralph,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  1019. 

*  Household  Ordinances,  p.  35.  *  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  172,  18^-4,  188-90.  On  p.  192  the  charge  of  the  secretaries'  first  mess, 
inclusive  of  the  extra  supper,  is  given  as  £406  10s.  3|rf.  and  of  their  second  mess  as 
£406  8*.  9^.  It  is  conceivable  that  both  these  amounts  refer  to  the  '  double '  mesa 
(p.  172),  while  the  xnuch  inferior  diet  given  on  p.  183  is  for  the  clerks  of  the  council, 
signet,  &c. 
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only  equal  to  that  allowed  to  the  cooks,  sergeants,  grooms  of  the 
privy  chamber,  &c.,  and  was  presumably  for  the  secretaries' 
clerks,  while  the  '  double  messe  '  for  the  principal  secretaries  is 
like  that  allowed  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  lord  chamberlain,  the 
treasurer  and  controller  of  the  household,  &c.  The  '  bouche  '  of 
court  allowed  (i.e.  the  allowances  of  bread  and  wine  and  for 
heating  and  lighting)  amounts  to  £22  75.  \\d.  per  annum  to  each.^ 
In  a  list  of  the  expenses  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  table,  the  term 
'  double  messe  '  is  not  used  presumably  because  one  secretary  only 
is  being  provided  for.  The  value  of  the  first  mess  is  given  as 
£494  25.  2d.  a  year  rising  to  £585  145.  9d.  and  of  the  second  mess 
as  from  £246  195.  b^d.  to  £339  II5.  l^d.  Breakfast  allowance  is 
£29  55.  4<Z.  and  Secretary  Smith's  bouche  of  court  is  £29  65.  \\\d} 
The  one  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the  Eltham 
ordinance  is,  of  course,  in  the  value  of  the  second  mess.  An 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  secretarial 
staff,  illustrated  by  the  regular  appointment  of  secretaries  for 
the  French  and  Latin  tongues,  and  the  increased  number  of  the 
clerks  of  council.  The  latter  certainly,  and  probably  the  former 
also,  had  their  *  diet  with  the  secretaries  '.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  James  I  ordered  that  bouche 
of  court  should  cease  when  the  official  concerned  was  absent 
from  court.''  One  of  the  many  results  of  this  king's  dislike  of 
London  was  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  principal  secretaries,  who 
was  at  Whitehall,  was  generally  absent  from  court,  and  thus  no 
doubt  the  custom  arose  of  commuting  the  actual  allowances 
for  board  wages.*  In  1628  these  amounted  to  £1  II5.  l\d.  per 
diem.®  A  new  development  arose  in  Charles  I's  reign.  It  is  clear 
that  up  to  now  both  secretaries  had  received  the  diet,'  but  when^ 
after  the  dissolution  of  his  second  parliament  in  1626,  Charles 
appointed  commissioners  to  reform  his  expenditure,  we  are  told 
that  the  first  thing  they  attacked  was  the  system  of  free  tables, 
and  that  upon  the  wholesale  reduction  which  followed  the 
principal  secretaries  were  allowed  one  table  each  instead  of  two.* 

•  Household  OrdiTianccs,  p.  ItJl.  The  secretary's  '  bouche '  equals  those  of  the 
vice-chamberlains . 

•  J.  Nichols,  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Expense  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Table :  date  1570-80. 

•  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  vol.  236,  no.  9;  Household  Ordinances,  p.  260; 
Chamberlayne,  Angliae  Notitia,  ii.  11.  *  Household  Ordinatices,  p.  303. 

■  Naunton  refers  to  his  board  wages  in  1622  when  the  arrears  are  still  behindhand 
for  ten  months  (Goodman,  Court  of  King  James,  ii.  243).  Chamberlayne  states  that  the 
secretaries  have  '  a  very  liberal  diet  at  the  King's  charge  or  board  wages  in  lieu  of  it ' 
(ii.  9-10).     The  latter  system  was  established  by  1689  (below,  p.  524). 

•  Cowper  MS8.,  i.  373. 

'  From  the  references  in  the  Eltham  ordinances  already  quoted,  and  the  lists  of 
oflScers  and  fees  temp.  Eliz.  and  Jac.  I  also  quoted  above. 

•  Letter  of  Amerigo  Salvetti,  resident  in  London  to  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
24  July  1626,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Skrine  MSS.,  p.  80. 
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Probably  in  consequence  of  this  the  diet  was  restricted  to  one 
secretary  only,  which  was  the  state  of  affairs  by  1640.  The 
letters  written  by  Robert  Reade  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Winde- 
bank  at  the  time  of  Sir  John  Coke's  retirement  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject.^  Secretary  Windebank,  whom  Reade 
served,  had  received  no  board  wages  until  this  date,  but  had  now 
hopes  of  obtaining  '  the  diet  and  seniority  in  secretaryship  '. 
The  diet  is  obtained,  '  but ',  writes  Reade,  *  I  do  not  find  we 
have  much  more  sign  of  seniority,  Mr.  Treasurer  [Vane]  having 
full  as  much  of  the  foreign  business  as  Secretary  Coke  had.'  ^ 
Vane  is  only  granted  a  diet  in  September  1641.  The  warrant  is 
'  for  settling  on  Secretary  Vane  the  diet  of  ten  dishes  of  meat 
a  meal  with  the  bouche  of  court  and  all  perquisites  thereto 
belonging  as  is  appointed  by  the  late  book  signed  for  regulating 
the  Household  Expenses  for  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  '.^ 
The  restriction  of  the  diet  to  one  secretary  only  dated  perhaps 
from  the  regulations  referred  to  here. 

In  1663  there  were  various  attempts  to  lessen  household 
expenses  and  once  again  the  '  tables  '  were  abolished.  There 
was  much  opposition,  however,  and  probably  a  compromise  was 
adopted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  note  of  the  expenses  of 
the  diet,  when  the  abolition  of  the  system  is  under  considera- 
tion, '  Mr.  Secretary  '  is  allowed  twenty  dishes  of  meat  (i.  e.  the 
reference  is  to  one  secretary  only).*  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
eventually  both  principal  secretaries  again  received  board  wages,^ 
but  probably  the  junior  in  standing  received  a  considerably 
smaller  allowance  than  liis  senior  colleague.  From  the  list  of 
dues  printed  below  (p.  525)  from  the  Wynne  Papers  at  All  Souls 
College  it  appears  that  in  1684  the  junior  had  6s.  8d.  a  day  and 
the  senior  16s.  Viscount  Conway  also  only  received  6s.  8d.  a  day, 
although  a  bounty  of  £486  10s.  after  his  resignation  increased 
the  amount  to  20s.  daily. ^     Finally  in  1689  William  and  Mary 

1  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1639-40,  pp.  341,  385,  401.  Reade  states  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  diet  will  be  '  threepence  a  year  advantage  to  Mr.  Secretary  but 
rather  a  greater  charge,  yet  it  must  not  be  neglected  for  credit's  sake '.  Windebank's 
anxiety,  however,  to  retain  the  board  wages  after  his  flight  give  a  very  different  im- 
pression of  the  value  of  the  allowance.  (See  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1640-1, 
pp.  435-6,  438.) 

*  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1639-40,  p.  332.  The  letter  is  dated  in  the  calendar 
13  January  1640,  but  it  is  obviously  subsequent  to  the  other  letters  of  Beade's  in 
vol.  442  and  the  date  should  clearly  be  13  February.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  very  different  points  of  '  foreign  employment '  and  the  '  diet '  lay  the  indication 
of  the  standing  of  the  respective  secretaries  of  state. 

»  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1641-3,  p.  116. 

*  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  iii.  78,  174-5,  178. 

*  Apart  from  the  statement  in  William  &  Mary's  household  list  (see  below)  it  is 
clear  that  Conway,  for  instance,  who  was  always  in  the  junior  position,  would  otherwise 
have  received  no  board  wages. 

*  Secret  Services  of  Charles  II  and  James  II  (Camden  Soc),  p.  69. 
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in  settling  the  board  wages  of  their  household  allowed  to  one 
principal  secretary  £730  per  annum,  and  £292  to  the  other.* 
There  is  obviously  room  for  further  investigation  of  this  question, 
the  discrepancy  in  this  last  example  being  much  larger  than  one 
would  expect.  The  meaning  and  implication  of  the  secretaries' 
double  and  single  *  messe  '  in  earlier  times  is  also  only  vaguely 
and  unsatisfactorily  understood. 

Scattered  indications  are  to  be  found  of  still  other  miscel- 
laneous sources  of  profit.  One  of  these  was  from  ofl&cial  printing. 
Vernon  in  his  letters  to  Shrewsbury  mentions  the  attempts  of 
Sir  William  Trumbull,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern 
department,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which 
the  lords  justices  had  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Latin  and  in 
English.     Vernon  adds  : 

I  believe  all  this  tugging  for  the  treaty  is  who  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  printing  it,  which  I  never  dreamt  of  till  Mr.  Yard  tells  me  it  will  be 
worth  301.  or  401.^ 

For  treaties  it  might  be  necessary  to  struggle,  but  the  London 
Gazette  was  a  standing  source  of  profit,  though  for  the  clerks  in 
his  office  rather  than  for  the  secretary  of  state  himself.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  J.  Cooke  to  Lord  Middleton  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  its  quotation  : 

When  Mr.  Coventry  came  to  be  secretary  of  state,  he  entitled  himself  to 
half  the  profits  of  the  Gazettes,  and  bestowed  [them]  upon  me  in  his 
office.  I  could  never  find  they  amounted  to  very  much  at  that  time, 
being  but  one  clear  moiety  after  defraying  all  charges  of  paper,  printing, 
&c.,  the  allowances  made  as  well  to  the  writers  of  the  Gazette  as  to  the 
French  translator,  the  deductions  for  the  Gazette  in  French  which  always 
turned  to  loss,  and  lastly  what  remained  in  the  printer's  hand  upon  every 
impression  as  waste  paper,  for  so  he  reckons  it  as  I  remember  .  .  . 
But  since  the  war  with  the  Tiurks  people  have  been  more  greedy  of 
news,  which  has  made  the  impressions  large  and  the  profits  consider- 
able.» 

Li  the  history  of  the  office  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  these 
financial  minutiae  are  perhaps  the  least  attractive  part,  but  they 
serve  at  least  to  illustrate  the  gradual  increase  of  the  business 

^  Household  Ordinances,  p.  407.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
principal  secretaries  are  definitely  placed  among  the  officers  of  the  chamber,  as 
distinct  from  the  household  servants  in  the  lord  steward's  department.  The 
clerks  of  the  signet  are  now  allowed  separate  board  wages  of  £120  yearly  for 
the  four. 

»  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Reign  of  WiUiam  III,  i.  377-9. 

*  All  Souls  College  MS.,  204,  ff.  81  b-c.  Another  paper  in  the  same  collection 
(ibid.  to.  81)  gives  the  profits  of  the  Gazette  for  the  quarter  ending  at  Christmas  1679 
as  £95  \\s.  or  £47  \5s.  Qd.  for  each  secretary,  besides  the  profits  from  advertisements, 
which  came  to  £6  a  week. 
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that  passed  through  their  hands,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  changes 
are  closely  parallel  to  those  in  the  political  weight  and  activity 
of  the  secretaries.  F.  M.  Greir  Evans. 


AU  Souls  CoUege  MS.  204,  fo.  119. 
Dues  payable  to  the  secretary. 

1.  Pension  of  £462  10  0  per 

quarter  payable  out  of 

the  customs  £1850 

2.  The  patent  fees  payable 

at  the  Exchequer  £100 

3.  Board     Wages     out     of 

the    Cofferers,   6/8  per 
diem,  about                         £121 

N.      ?  was    once    £1  per 

diem :     and    that  the 

elder  secretary  has  still 
16s.  a  day. 

4.  For     secret     service  by 

privy  seal  (with  account 
but  to  his  Majesty  alone)  £2000 
N.    The    elder    secretary 
hath  £3000. 


Deductions. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Customs  as  a  grat.  per 
annum  at  midsummer 
and  Xmas  £10 

To  his  clerks  at  New 
Year's  time  £2  10 

No  fees.     Grat.  to  clerks 

10s.  155.  or  20s. 


The  fees  to  be  reckoned 
part  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  money. 


Besides  that  allowances  there  belong  to  the  secretary  fees  of  ofl&ce  for 
signatures  as  underwritten,  which  fees  are  usually  received  by  the  office 
keeper  (tho'  in  the  other  office  they  are  received  by  one  of  the  clerks) 
who  accounts  for  the  same  or  pays  them  out  as  he  is  directed. 

Anno  1684.  The  clerks  now  in  the  office  [of  the  Eight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Middleton]  according  to  seniority  are. 

1.  Mr.  [John]  Cooke,  who  receives  apphcation  about  office  business  and 
reports  the  same  to  the  secretary,  he  receives  his  directions  thereupon, 
and  in  the  secretary's  absence  directs  the  other  clerks  :  he  draws  all 
draughts  of  warrants,  letter  com[missi]ons  &c.  that  pass  the  King's  hand  ; 
he  corresponds  with  most  of  the  King's  ministers  abroad,  is  to  judge  of 
the  style  and  forms  of  the  office  when  anything  occurs  that  is  difficult, 
or  without  precedent ;  he  receives  fees  out  of  all  businesses  which  pass  the 
King's  or  the  secretary's  signature,  vizt.  out  of  each 


Warrant        (which  pays 

£6 

5 

0) 

£1    0 

0 

Bill 

6 

5 

0 

1    0 

0 

Petition  referred 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Commission  for  captain 

6 

5 

0 

£1    0 

0 

Commission  for  lieutenant 

4 

0 

^l 

Commission  for  ensign 

2 

10 

o\ 

nescio. 

2.  Mr.  [Owen]  Wynne,  who  receives  from  the  secretary  all  papers  and 
letters,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  is  obliged  to  have  the  same  in  readiness 
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when  called  for.  He  is  to  enter  all  the  secretary's  letters,  to  make  up  all 
his  packets  and  to  accompany  them  with  what  papers,  prints,  copies  and 
extracts  &c.  as  are  directed  to  be  sent  to  any  within  land  or  abroad; 
he  corresponds  with  several  of  the  King's  ministers  abroad ;  is  able  to 
translate  out  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Dutch :  he  was 
allowed  by  Sir  L.  Jenkins  £140  per  annum  (besides  diet  and  lodging)  and 
of  [?  by]  the  Rt.  Honble.  the  Lord  Godolphin  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
annum  without  diet. 

3,  4,  5.  Mr.  De  Paz,  Mr.  Carne,  Mr.  Chute  who  have  no  particular 
business  allotted  them :  they  and  Wyime  are  equally  concerned  to  see 
that  all  memorials  from  public  ministers,  all  letters  from  foreign  princes 
and  their  respective  answers  be  entered  :  to  copy  all  papers  sent  abroad. 
They  correspond  with  several  of  the  King's  ministers  and  others.  Mr. 
De  Paz  translates  out  of  all  modern  languages,  Mr.  Chute  and  Mr.  Carne 
out  of  Latin  and  French.  Each  have  received  at  the  rate  of  £40  or  £50 
per  annum  and  Mr.  Chute  ^  at  £60. 

6.  Mr.  Widdows  (who  may  be  styled  the  writing  clerk)  transcribes  all 
papers  for  the  King's  hand,  and  enters  them  when  signed  :  is  reckoned 
Mr.  Cooke's  clerk  and  to  be  paid  by  him  at  £50  a  year,  besides  2/6  out  of 
each  signature  that  passeth  and  pays,  as  the  office  keeper  receives  2/6 
more.  And  as  he  comes  and  goes  at  Mr.  Cooke's  hours,  so  in  his  absence 
what  business  happens  is  to  be  done  by  some  of  the  other  clerks. 

II 

British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  163,  ff.  168-9. 

Table  of  Fees  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.^ 

For  every  thing  the  King  signs  (except  Instructions)  and  for  every 
time  he  signs  except  as  is  hereafter  excepted 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  £5    0  0 

To  the  under  secretary  £10  0 

To  the  first  clerk  5  0 

To  the  office  keepers  2  6 

A  Baron  for  his  warrant  and  bill  pays  four  fees  £25  10  0 

Viscount                                           five  31    7  6 

An  Earl                                                six  38    5  0 

A  Marquess                                        eight  51    0  0 

A  Duke                                               ten  63  15  0 

If  a  person  has  several  titles  of  honour  granted  him  he  pays  whole 
fees  for  the  principal  title  and  clerks'  fees  for  the  rest. 

Ex[ample].  A  Duke  and  Marquess  pays  as  Duke      £63  15  0 

As  Marquess  to  the  under  secretary  8    0  0 

to  the  clerk  2    0  0 

to  the  office  keepers  10  0 

£74  15  0 

*  [Note  in  original] :  He  is  related  to  my  Lord  Keeper  [Guildford]. 

•  In  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  who  died  in  1785. 
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The  homage  fees  for  a  Bishop  are  as  follows 

To  the  secretary  of  state  £4  18  6 

To  the  under  secretary  10  0 

To  the  clerk  5  0 

To  the  chamber  keeper  2  6 

£6    6    0 

Memorandum.  An  Archbishop  pays  double  fees  for  each  instrument, 
a  Bishop  the  common  fees. 

Consuls'  Commissions  that  do  not  pass  the  Great  Seal  pay  double  fees. 
Two  or  more  persons  in  a  beneficial  warrant  or  other  instrument  signed 
by  his  Majesty  the  first  pays  the  whole  fees  and  every  other  name  pays 
clerks'  fees. 

Remainders  in  any  grant  pay  clerk  fees  over  and  above  the  full  fees 
for  the  grant. 

Lieutenants  oi  horse  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state 

under  secretaries 
clerk 
chamber  keepers 

Cornets  and  staff  officers  pay  as  follows  : 

To  the  secretary  of  state 
under  secretaries 
clerk 
chamber  keeperi. 


Lieutenants  of  foot  pay  (foot  majors  ditto) 

To  the  secretary  of  state 
under  secretaries 
clerk 
chamber  keepers 


Ensigns  and  staff  officers  of  foot  pay 

To  the  secretary  of  state 
under  secretaries 
clerk 
chamber  keepers 


Officers  of  invalids  pay  but  half  fees  to  the  secretary  of  state  and 
full  fees  to  the  under  secretary,  clerk  and  office  keepers.  Bills  from  the 
Treasury  for  impresting  money  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Treasurer 
of  the  Ordnance  and  Pay,  Master  of  the  Works  and  Newgate  and  Circuit 
pardons  pay  clerks'  fees  only  £1  7  6.    Everything  the  Secretary  of  State 
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signs  for  the  benefit  of  another  (except  stationers'  and  messengers'  bills) 
pays 

To  the  under  secretary  £1  10    0 

clerk  10    0 

chamber  keepers  2    6 

2    2    6 

Bills  of  extraordinary  from  our  ministers  abroad  if  they  are  made  for 
above  3  months,  are  one  fee  for  each  quarter. 

Alms  men  pay  for  reference  and  bill  to  the  clerk  10  0 

the  office  keepers  2  6 

12  6 
The  Stamp  duties  are 

Upon  reprieves  treble  405.  £6  0  0 

Upon  commissions  or  any  other  beneficial  instrument  a  treble 

half  crown  7  6 

Upon  passes  a  treble  sixpenny  1  6 


^ 
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The  Dutch   Missions  to  England  in  i68g 

THE  English  revolution  marked  the  beginning  of  the  active 
alliance  of  the  two  sea -powers  which  lasted  for  two  genera- 
tions. The  accession  of  a  Dutchman  to  the  English  throne  was 
certain  to  make  a  great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
but  it  was  less  certain  what  kind  of  change  it  would  bring  about, 
and  the  negotiations  which  settled  the  programme  of  the  alliance 
are  not  unimportant.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the  alliance 
existed  before  the  revolution.  In  the  new  treaty  which  the  revolu- 
tion brought  about,  no  less  than  seven  existing  agreements  were 
confirmed,^  and,  although  most  of  these  were  simply  the  instru- 
ments by  which  past  differences  had  been  settled  and  the  basis 
had  been  laid  down  for  peaceful  intercourse  after  the  wars, 
there  was  also  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,^  which  pledged  both 
parties  to  support  one  another  if  they  were  attacked  and  defined 
the  proportions  of  the  contingents  each  was  liable  to  send.  It 
had  been  confirmed  on  the  accession  of  James  11,^  but  the  exis- 
tence of  a  document  like  this  did  not  stand  for  much  in  those 
days.  There  were  many  occasions  when  such  obligations  were 
evaded  or  ignored,  and  no  one  supposed  that  fidelity  to  this 
treaty  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  policy  of  James  II. 
His  biographer,  who  must  have  written  what  he  thought  would 
speak  well  for  James's  statesmanship,  attributes  to  him  a  very 
different  intention  for  the  European  war  which  all  the  world 
had  seen  to  be  brewing  :  '  his  intentions  were  to  engross  the 
trade  of  the  world,  while  foreign  states  destroyed  each  other.'  * 
Contemporary  Jacobite  pamphlets  say  the  same.^  Had  that 
policy  been  followed,  the  tory  policy  of  political  isolation  from 

*  The  treaty  of  24  Augu8t/3  September  1689  in  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 
vn.  ii.  236-7,  where,  however,  the  date  of  the  marine  treaty  of  October  1674  is  wrongly 
given. 

*  The  treaty  of  London,  3  March  1667/8,  not  in  Dumont,  but  in  Actea  de  la  Paix 
de  Nimegue,  2nd  edition  (The  Hague,  1697),  ii.  354  ;  Rousset,  Recueil  Historique, 
xix.  413. 

'  By  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  17  August  1685  (Dumont,  vn.  ii.  110). 

*  Clarke,  Life  of  James  II,  ii.  181. 

^  Min  Heer  T.  van  C.'s  Answer  (1690),  pp.  1-2,  and  The  Dear  Bargain  (1692),  in 
Somers  Tracts,  3rd  series,  iii.  231 .  The  latter  is  attributed,  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
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Europe  and  the  old  commercial  rivalry  with  the  Dutch  would 
have  perpetuated  one  another,  and  British  neutrality  would 
have  subsisted  so  long  as  no  equal  sea-power  had  arisen  to  compel 
the  island-state  to  choose  a  side.  This  would  have  pleased  many 
of  the  English  and  it  would  have  served  the  interests  of  many 
of  them.  It  was  not  in  its  essence  a  dynastic  or  anti-national 
policy,  and  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Stuart  did  not  by  itself  make 
it  impossible.  Had  James  been  expelled  by  a  purely  domestic 
rebellion  the  policy  might  have  gone  on  and  might  even  possibly 
have  taken  on  a  still  more  definite  hostility  to  the  Dutch.  The 
tradition  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have  been  revived  at  home 
and  a  new  British  republic  might  have  fought  the  Dutch  and  made 
alliance  with  the  French,  as  Cromwell  had  done  a  generation 
before.  True,  this  was  a  bare  possibility,  but  it  is  a  possibility 
which  must  be  remembered  if  the  significance  of  William's  landing 
at  Torbay  is  to  be  grasped.  It  was  stated  clearly  by  Bentinck 
at  the  interview  at  Celle  on  27  July/6  August  1688,  when  he 
oi)ened  the  plan  for  invading  England  to  Fuchs,  the  Brandenburg 
minister. 

Die  siegreiche  Partei  wiirde  England  umformen  zur  Kepublik.  Diese 
wiirde  ihren  Hass  werfen  auf  den  Prinzen  und  auf  die  Republik  Holland, 
wiirde  diese  zu  bezwingen  suchen,  um  sich  zur  Herrin  alles  Handels  zu 
machen.^ 

No  doubt  the  stronger  this  danger  was  made  to  appear,  the  better 
William's  justification  for  intervening,  but,  at  any  rate,  without 
intervening,  the  Dutch  could  never  be  certain  that  this  danger 
might  not  at  any  time  arise.  With  their  stadtholder  on  the 
English  throne  they  were  safe  from  this,  but  it  still  remained 
uncertain  how  much  more  they  had  gained,  what  help  and  what 
concessions  they  would  get  from  the  English.  They  could  not 
even  be  certain,  until  William's  position  showed  itself  to  be 
reasonably  strong,  that  the  treaties  would  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  rush  of  business  and  the  excitement  of  action,  very 
few  men  in  either  country  found  much  time  for  committing 
to  writing  their  speculations  about  how  the  alliance  of  the  sea- 
powers  ought  to  be  or  was  likely  to  be  drawn  up.  For  an 
impression  of  the  public  opinion  on  the  matter  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  the  few  pamphleteers  who  discuss  it,  and  they,  imfor- 
timately,  are  not  writers  who  deserve  very  much  serious  atten- 
tion. On  the  Dutch  side  there  are  three  pamphlets  which  may 
be  noticed.  The  first  is  dated  19/29  March  1689,  a  naive  little 
work  called  The  Minds  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Remonstrant,  and 
a  Protestant,  freely  spoken  out  in  a  Conversation}    The  three  go  on 

»  Quoted  by  Klopp,  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart,  iv.  71. 

•  De  Oemoederen  van  ten  Boomsch  Catholyk,  Remonstrant,  en  een  Protestant  ;  try 
uytgesproken  in  een  T samenspraah  (Amsterdam,  1689). 
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talking  without  a  pause,  and  the  dialogue  fills  only  thirteen  pages, 
but  the  imaginary  time  of  the  action  runs  from  the  sailing  of 
William's  expedition  to  his  proclamation  as  king.  The  three 
speakers  discuss  his  prospects  of  success  and  state  the  principles 
of  their  parties,  the  '  protestant  '  or  Calvinist  getting  the  best 
of  it.  He  thinks  that  gratitude  will  make  the  English  support 
William  in  his  just  pretensions  against  France,  and  it  would 
be  a  woful  thing  if  two  near  neighbours  of  the  same  religion  and 
under  the  same  head  could  not  make  a  specially  close  alliance. 
He  does  not  say  a  word  about  trade.  The  Arminian  is  more 
pessimistic.  He  represents  the  old  '  states'  party  ',  the  olig- 
archical and  separatist  anti-Orange  tendency  of  Amsterdam, 
and  he  thinks  that  co-operation  is  rendered  impossible  by  East 
Indian  rivalries,  by  the  differences  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
prince,  and  by  those  between  Amsterdam  and  England. 

The  other  two  pamphlets  are  both  written  to  show  the 
advantages  which  Holland  will  have  from  the  alliance.  They  are 
serious  political  works,  and  it  is  surprising  that  neither  of  them 
refers  to  the  Dutch  diplomatic  missions  which  were  actually  at 
work  in  England  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  negotiating 
the  terms  of  the  new  agreements.  The  first,  written  after  William 
had  become  king,  comes  from  Amsterdam.^  It  begins  with 
a  few  pages  on  the  importance  of  religion  as  the  firmest  element 
in  alliances,  and  illustrates  this  very  practically  by  showing 
that  catholic,  conquest  might  mean  in  a  protestant  country 
the  restoration  of  secularized  church  property,  a  measure  which 
had  been  included  in  Louis's  offer  of  peace  to  the  Dutch  in  1672. 
From  this  consideration  of  higher  things,  the  author  soon  passes 
to  matters  of  trade.  His  object  is  to  convince  the  Amsterdammers 
that  Dutch  commercial  interests  will  be  furthered  by  making 
war  against  France  in  alliance  with  England,  but  he  is  able  to 
take  very  little  for  granted.  He  has  to  compare  the  advantages 
of  a  French  war  with  the  advantages  of  an  English  war.  Dutch 
trade,  he  says,  has  suffered  in  the  past  directly  from  the  hostility 
of  France  and  indirectly  from  concessions  made  to  various  other 
states,  especially  England.  Generally  speaking,  the  interest  of 
a  trading  nation  is  peace,  and  principles  can  be  laid  down  by  which 
peaceful  relations  with  England  may  be  preserved.  They  are 
not  principles  which  imply  great  confidence  in  the  intentions  of 
the  English.  Trade  interests  are  to  be  vigorously  defended  ; 
a  navy  at  least  equal  to  the  British  is  to  be  maintained — a  high 
demand — punctilios  like  that  of  the  flag  are  to  be  yielded,  because 
England  is  a   kingdom  and  the  point   has   been  surrendered 

*  Hollanls  Heyl,  in  hoar  Eenigheit  met  Engeland  gelegen  (Amsterdam,  1689).   Knuttel 
,  quotes  the  statement  in  his  Catalogus,  no.  13291,  that  a  copy  has  been  seen  with  the 
note  '  door  Huysduynen  '  written  in  it. 
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before  ;  in  general  the  Dutch  should  rather  give  way  to  small 
injustices  than  fight  about  them,  but  if  the  English  obstinately 
refuse  to  do  right,  then  there  must  be  war.  One  thing  might, 
however,  make  a  great  difference  :  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  *  a  free  trade,  and  fruit  of  our  work,  on  reasonable 
conditions  '.*  The  world  was  big  enough  for  both,  and  mutual 
freedom  of  trade  would  pay  the  Dutch  better  than  the  English, 
because  the  Dutch  were  the  more  sparing  and  industrious  people.^ 
If  his  highness  could  ever  get  as  far  as  to  bring  it  about,  whether 
for  individual  traders  or  for  trading  companies,  great  would  be 
the  advantage  for  the  mhabitants  of  this  state.  And,  whether 
that  came  about  or  not,  a  war  against  England  would  be  far 
worse  than  a  war  along  with  the  English  against  France.  It 
A'ould  be  interminably  long  and,  being  a  sea-war,  it  would  cut 
off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Holland,  while  England  would 
still  have  her  inland  corn.  It  would  put  the  French  in  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  so  it  might  revive  the  competition 
of  Antwerp  against  Amsterdam,  which  had  been  prevented  for 
forty  years  by  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  It  would  cut  off  the 
trade  with  the  Levant  and  with  America  and  close  the  fisheries. 
And  if  Holland,  already  on  the  verge  of  war  with  France,  had 
such  good  reasons  for  avoiding  war  with  England,  the  English, 
on  their  side,  had  causes  enough,  which  the  writer  carefully 
enumerates,  for  making  war  on  France.  In  a  review  of  the  former 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  he  tries  to  bring  out  the 
services  and  shortcomings  of  England  in  the  Protestant  cause 
and  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  French  power.  He  cannot  be  called 
an  enthusiast  for  the  English  alliance,  and  his  hopes  from  it 
depend  first  on  its  becoming  an  alliance  against  France  and 
secondly  on  its  bringing  with  it  improved  relations  of  commercial 
policy.  But  his  pamphlet  is  entitled  Holland's  Welfare,  lying 
in  her  unity  ivith  England. 

The  other  pamphlet,  published  at  The  Hague,  is  the  work  of 
an  optimist  and  an  Orange  partisan.^  It  was  written  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Louis,  and  it  fore- 
shadows not  merely  a  complete  command  of  the  sea,*  but  even 
a  partition  of  France  by  the  victorious  allies.^  It  is  dominated 
by  the  political  as  opposed  to  the  commercial  habit  of  thinking  : 
its  main  argument  is  that  the  English  revolution  and  war  with 
France  will  destroy  the  Jesuitical  conspiracy  for  universal 
monarchy   and    will    establish   peace,    toleration,    and   general 

'  '  Een  vryen  handel,  ende  vnigt  onser  Arbeyd,  op  reedelijke  condltien  '  (p.  8). 

•  p.  11. 

'  De  gelukkige  aatistaande  Qeivlgen  uil  de  Unie  en  Verbintenis  tusscheri  Hoar 
Majeateiten  Willcm  de  111  en  Maria  de  JI  .  .  .  en  de  Ho.  Mo.  Heeren  (The  Hague, 
1*589). 

«  p.  49.  •  p.  36. 
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prosperity,  perhaps  even  protestant  unity.  It  denies  that 
William  will  become  too  powerful  in  the  Dutch  republic,  that  his 
absence  will  be  bad  for  the  country,  that  as  a  presbyterian  he 
will  ha v^  trouble  in  England.  As  for  the  past,  the  writer  main- 
tains that  the  wars  between  the  two  sea-powers  were  brought 
about  by  political  and  religious  causes  rather  than  by  any  deep 
conflict  of  interests  '.^  '  in  a  word,  all  that  they  and  their  brothers 
have  suffered  for  fifty  years  past,  is  due  to  the  machinations  of 
the  French  Court,  two  Cardinals,  and  the  Jesuits.'  ^  He  passes 
over  very  lightly  the  differences  of  interest  between  the  two 
countries.  The  treaty  of  Breda,  he  says,  has  sufficiently  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  flag,  and  not  only  with  that,  but  with 
the  herring  fishery  and  even  with  '  the  export  of  goods  '.  The 
quarrels  of  the  two  East  India  Companies  seem  of  greater  impor- 
tance, but  yet  they  might  well  be  amicably  arranged  and  this 
stone  of  stumbling  removed,  either  by  an  incorporation  of  the 
two  or  by  some  other  means,  which  it  is  not  for  him  to  prescribe.^ 
Oddly  enough  the  differences  for  which  he  suggests  this  heroic 
remedy  were  to  cause,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  hardly  any 
trouble  at  all. 

If  one  or  two  of  the  Dutch  pamphleteers  hoped  vaguely  that 
the  rivalry  of  commercial  policy  between  the  two  nations 
might  be  brought  to  an  end,  there  were  others  who  expected 
a  different  result.  In  1689  there  were  circulated  in  the  United 
Provinces  some  manuscript  pamphlets  of  French  origin  or 
inspiration. 

Believe  me  [says  one],  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  as  to  trade  in  the  same 
slavery  as  the  Irish.  Like  them  we  shall  find  ourselves  bound  to  deliver 
our  cargoes  in  England,  and,  in  a  short  time,  this  will  lead  to  the  entire 
annihilation  of  our  trade  and  the  exaltation  of  England's.* 

William,  says  another,  will  not  be  able  to  retain  the  favour 
of  the  English  unless  he  promises  to  benefit  British  trade  at  the 
expense  of  Dutch  ;  the  Dutch  will  lose  their  freedom  and  will  be 
unable  to  maintain  their  trade  even  in  the  low  state  to  which  it 
has  fallen.  The  stadtholder's  becoming  king  means  the  incor- 
poration of  the  United  Provinces  in  his  kingdom,  or  rather  their 
subjection.  '  In  one  word  :  the  interests  of  England  and  Holland 
cannot  be  reconciled.'  ^  A  third  maintains  that  the  declaration 
of   war  by  the  states  general  will  stop  the  trade  of  all  other 

>  p.  12. 

*  '  Met  een  word  al  wat  zy  en  hare  breeders,  van  vyftig  jaren  af,  geleden  hebben 
uitbroeizelen  zijn  van  't  Fransse  Hof ,  twee  Cardinaalen  en  de  Jezuiten  '  (p.  14). 

*  pp.  12-13. 

*  Translaet  van  twee  Brieven  (Bibliotheca  Thyssiana,  Leyden,  no.  5003). 

*  Ibid.  Second  letter  dated  in  one  place  '  Livorno  ',  in  another  '  Lisbunne,  10  Mar., 
1689'. 
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countries,  Holland  included,  rather  than  that  of  France,  and  that 
it  was  meant  by  William  to  draw  the  remains  of  Dutch  trade  to 
England.^ 

The  impression  made  by  these  pamphlets  is  that  i^  was  by 
no  means  certain  how  the  alliance  would  turn  out  or  whether 
there  would  be  a  stable  and  effective  alliance  at  all.  The  optimism 
or  pessimism  of  the  different  types  of  opinion  seems  to  depend 
partly  on  their  more  or  less  favourable  view  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  its  enterprises,  but,  apart  from  this  distinction,  the 
more  practical  and  well-informed  the  writer  is,  the  more  diffi- 
culties he  sees  in  the  way  of  a  good  understanding  and  a  common 
policy.  A  contemporary  who  had  nothing  but  these  pamphlets 
to  inform  him  would  hardly  have  foreseen  that  the  alliance,  though 
accompanied  from  its  first  day  to  its  last  by  friction  and  distrust, 
would  be  long-lived  and  would  give  a  new  turn  to  many  branches 
of  the  policy  of  each  of  its  members.  No  more  would  a  contem- 
porary in  England  whose  reading  was  limited  in  the  same  way 
to  pamphlets,  the  nearest  equivalents  of  the  time  for  the  leaders 
in  the  modem  newspapers.  In  the  flood  of  pamphlets  on  the  many 
questions  of  the  revolution,  the  prospect  of  a  Dutch  alliance 
got  scanty  attention.  William's  help  had  been  called  in  for 
British  purposes,  and  it  was  on  the  British  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  his  coming  that  men  wanted  to  make  up  their 
minds.  One  supporter  of  James  interpreted  the  expedition  as 
a  result  of  jealousies  fostered  amongst  the  Dutch  by  English  and 
Scotch  exiles,  the  special  fear  of  the  Dutch  at  the  moment  being 
that,  if  once  James  could  set  up  liberty  of  conscience  in  England, 
that  country  would  become  as  attractive  to  industrious  immi- 
grants as  their  own.^  But  this  was  no  more  than  a  far-fetched 
attempt  to  work  up  feeling  against  the  '  butter-boxes  ',  and  it 
needed  no  argument  of  friendliness  for  the  Dutch  to  refute  it. 
For  the  English  the  Dutch  alliance  came  as  a  by-product  of 
home  affairs.  How  it  was  to  be  arranged,  for  what  aims  and  with 
what  sacrifices,  were  open  questions. 

The  work  of  settling  these  open  questions,  or  at  least  those 
of  them  for  which  a  solution  had  to  be  found  and  could 
not  be  postponed,  was  done  by  a  series  of  special  diplomatic 
missions  to  London  during  the  year  1689.  During  the  whole 
time  there  was  a  resident  Dutch  ambassador  in  London, 
Aemout  van  Citters,^  who  had  represented  the  republic   not 

>  Aanmerkinge  op  de  Oorlogs-Declaratie  (Bibliotheca  Thysiana,  no.  5003). 

*  The  Dutch  Design  Anatomized  or  a  Discovery  of  the  Wickedness  and  Unjustice 
of  the  Intended  Invasion  (1688)  and  the  Letter  to  tlie  Author  of  the  Dutch  Design  Anato- 
mized, dated  8/18  November  1688. 

*  See  his  life  in  Nieuw  Nederlandseh  Biogr.  Woordenboek.  His  dispatches  are  in 
the  Bijks-Archief  at  The  Hague  (Brieven  EIngeland,  Stat.  Gen.  6930  S.,  and  Secrete 
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inadequately  throughout  the  difficult  times  since  1680  and  was 
to  remain  until  1694.  He  was  not,  however,  a  diplomatist 
of  outstanding  merit  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  neither  had  the  full 
confidence  of  William  III  nor  always  backed  William's  policy 
so  faithfully  as  the  statesmen  of  the  inner  ring.  During  the 
critical  period  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  were  laid, 
he  took  a  secondary  place,  sending  his  usual  routine  dispatches 
and  dealing  with  certain  parts  of  the  current  business,  but  on 
the  whole  overshadowed  and  often  overruled  by  the  various 
special  missions  which  came  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  new 
and  urgent  business.  Of  these  the  first  was '  not  in  form 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  England,  although  its  members  after- 
wards became  the  nucleus  of  the  most  important  of  the  three 
special  missions  we  have  to  distinguish,  but  a  '  deputation  '  from 
the  states  general  to  WUliam  as  stadtholder.  Two  days  after 
William  entered  St.  James's  Palace  he  wrote  to  the  states  general 
asking  for  three  of  their  '  deputies  for  the  secret  affairs  '  to  be 
sent  over  to  confer  with  him,  naming  in  a  postscript  Nassau- 
Odijk,  Dijkveld,  and  a  regent  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.^ 
The  first  two  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen — Odijk,  his  blood  relation  and  almost  a  dictator 
in  the  self-willed  province  of  Zeeland ;  Dijkveld,  one  of  the  most 
practised  negotiators  in  the  small  circle  of  men  closely  intimate 
with  the  stadtholder,  to  whom  he  always  entrusted  great  affairs. 
The  reasons  for  adding  one  of  the  heads  of  the  great  city  of 
Amsterdam  were  evident.  For  every  act  of  state  the  consent  of 
Amsterdam  was  needed.  The  support  or  hostility  of  Amsterdam 
had  always  meant  much  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  at  this  time 
there  were  certain  small  differences  outstanding  between  William 
and  the  great  city  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  worse,  but 
must  somehow  be  smoothed  over.  The  states  general  quickly 
took  the  necessary  action,^  and  three  deputies  were  appointed, 
with  instructions  covering  the  whole  course  of  public  business 
in  the  republic  since  William's  departure,  but  more  especially 
the  requirements  of  the  Dutch  army  and  fleet  for  the  coming 
campaign.     The  naval  provisions  could  not  be  treated  apart 

Brieven,  Engeland,  Stat.  Gen.-7336  fE.).  There  are  transcripts  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
17677. 

»  Journaal  van  Constantijn  Huygens,  den  zoon,  1688-96,  Deel  I  (Hist.  Gen.  Utrecht, 
Werken,  New  Series,  23),  imder  date  20  December  1689. 

*  Bes.  Stat.  Oen.,  8  January  appointment  of  the  deputies,  10  January  and  Secret 
Res.  1 1  January  their  instructions,  consisting  of  report  of  deputies  for  foreign  affairs, 
military  report  drawn  up  by  the  deputies  for  military  affairs  in  conference  with 
deputies  of  the  council  of  state  and  admiralty  report  (Seer.  Res.  5  January)  drawn  up 
by  deputies  of  the  admiralties  and  presented  by  deputies  '  ter  zee '  after  a  secret 
conference  ('  besoigne  ')  with  them.  Their  report,  '  Verbaal  der  Gedeputeerden  ', 
is  in  Leg.  810  in  the  Rijks-Archief  at  The  Hague,  and  gives  copies  of  the  dispatches 
to  15/25  March  1689  with  a  short  summary  report. 
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from  the  prospect  of  English  co-operation  :  it  would  obviously 
made  a  great  difference  to  the  disposition  of  Dutch  ships  that 
English  ships  were  likely  to  combine  with  them  in  the  battle 
fleet  and  in  the  protection  or  destruction  of  commerce.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  deputies  in  conferring  with  William  on  naval 
questions  did  a  good  deal  of  work  that  was  really  diplomatic 
before  they  were  given  a  formal  diplomatic  character  :  William 
had  no  reason  for  wishing  to  be  too  careful  in  separating  his  work 
as  stadtholder  from  his  work  as  administrator  of  England.  But 
the  deputies  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the  naval  negotiations 
by  their  own  lights.  William  asked  for  another  mission,  an 
expert  body,  so  far  as  the  Dutch  constitution  could  provide  one, 
of  deputies  from  the  five  admiralty  colleges.^  Here,  again,  he 
named  some  of  those  he  wanted  :  Torek,  de  Wildt,  Grodijn, 
and  the  deputy  of  the  town  of  Hoorn  to  the  college  of  Friesland 
and  the  Noorderquartier  ;  these  with  others  came  over  and 
conferred  with  the  first  mission,  which  had  been  at  work  since  the 
middle  of  January,  for  about  a  month,  from  the  middle  of 
March  till  the  middle  of  April.  After  that  they  went  home 
and  did  not  stay  to  sign  the  convention  for  the  junction  of  the 
fleets  which  they  had  arranged  :  the  signature  was  left  to  the 
original  three  deputies,  who  had  now  become  ambassadors 
extraordinary. 

The  mission  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary,  third  of  the 
four  in  order  of  time,  is  the  main  mission  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
interesting,  quite  apart  from  its*  work,  for  the  amusing  human 
details  that  have  been  recorded,  especially  by  one  of  its  members. 
The  representative  of  Amsterdam  chosen  for  the  first  mission, 
in  accordance  with  William's  request,  was  Nicolaas  Witsen, 
a  vigorous,  distinguished,  and  obstinate  man,  with  a  habit  of 
writing  his  experiences  down.^  We  shall  see  that  in  the  negotia- 
tions he  stood  for  the  old-fashioned  Amsterdam  tradition,  as 
he  had  stood  for  the  energy  and  enlightenment  of  Amsterdam 
in  his  writings  on  Russia  and  on  the  history  of  the  art  of  building 
ships  and  in  his  political  career,  especially  in  the  dark  days  of 
1672.  Besides  taking  his  share  in  the  ordinary  correspondence 
of  the  missions  and  besides  writing,  privately  and  also  in  his 
capacity  of  representative  of  Holland,  to  the  pensionary  Heinsius, 
he  reported  to  the  other  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  and 
wrote  two  accounts  of  the  mission  which  he  kept  himself.  Of 
these  the  first,  which  was  written  at  the  time,  has  disappeared 
and  is  known  only  from  extracts  and  summaries;  the  second, 

'  Postscript  of  dispatch  of  24  January.  These  deputies  seem  to  have  reported 
individually  to  the  admiralty  colleges  which  sent  them,  but  not  collectively. 

*  Life  in  Nieuw  Ned.  Biogr.  Woordenb.  iv  and  J  F-  Gebhard,  Nicolaas  WUaen, 
2  vols.  (Utrecht,  1881). 
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in  an  autobiographical  fragment  written  in  1711,  has  happily 
survived.^ 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Witsen's  version  of  the  negotia- 
tions has  been  so  well  expressed  and  so  often  repeated  by  later 
historians.  His  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  his  personal  shrewdness 
and  patriotism,  is  a  special  and,  one  might  almost  say,  an 
interested  point  of  view.  He  was  an  Amsterdammer,  a  typical 
member  of  the  oligarchy  of  regents,  a  merchant  and  a  shipowner, 
so  that  his  attitude  was  bound  to  be  different  from  that  of  the 
king's  own  circle,  and  may  have  had  bad  points  of  which  no 
record  has  come  down  to  us.  For  the  other  records  are  defective. 
On  the  Dutch  side  there  are  the  bare  reports  to  the  states  general 
and  the  griffier,  the  rather  fuller  letters  to  Heinsius,  and  nothing 
more.  On  the  English  there  is  very  little  material  of  any  kind.^ 
Normally  the  main  authority  would  have  been  the  official 
papers  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department, 
Lord  Nottingham,  who  was  also  the  chief  of  the  commissioners 
who  treated  with  the  Dutch,  Neither  in  the  Record  Office 
nor  among  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Finch,  which  include 
many  of  Nottingham's  official  papers,  is  any  valuable  material 
of  this  kind  to  be  found.^  Between  the  two  sides  of  the 
negotiations  are  the  occasional  references  in  the  letters  of 
William,*  and  the  notes,  mostly  on  personal  points,  made  by 
one  of  William's  secretaries,  Constantijn  Huygens  the  Younger, 
in  his  diary.  But  on  the  whole  Witsen  has  it  very  much  his 
own  way. 

He  begins  very  soon  to  think  that  the  diplomatic  arrangements 

*  The  official  collective  report  is  the  '  Verbaal  der  Extraordinaris  Ambassadeurs ' 
(Leg.  811,  The  Hague),  giving  copies  of  the  dispatches  with  short  summary  report. 
Transcripts  of  the  dispatches  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  17677  II.  Witsen's  letters 
to  the  Amsterdam  burgomasters  have  been  printed  in  P.  Scheltenia^yAmstels  Oudheid, 
vols,  iv  and  v  (the  originals  are  in  the  Gemeente-Archief,  Amsterdam  :  Arch.  Burg. 
Diplom.  Miss.  S.  II,  5  and  6),  and  in  vol.  vi  of  the  same  work  is  his  autobiographic "^,1 
paper  of  1711.  Of  his  lost  '  Verbaal'  an  eighteenth-century  summary  with  short 
extracts  is  given  in  J.  Scheltema,  Geschied-  en  Letterkundige  Mengelwerk,  dl.  Ill, 
2  stuk  (Utrecht,  1823),  to  which  some  additions  may  be  made  from  Wagenaar,  Vad. 
Hist.,  bk.  61,  ch.  vi,  and  Sirtema  de  Grovestins,  Guillaume  III  et  Louis  XIV,  vi. 
161-3,  both  of  whom  knew  the  original.  His  letters  to  Heinsius  as  pensionary  of 
Holland  and  private  holographs  to  him,  along  with  those  of  Dijkveld,  are  in  the 
papers  of  Heinsius  (I  a)  at  The  Hague.  A  few  selections  are  given  by  H.  J.  van 
der  Heim,  Het  Archief  van  den  Baadpensionaris  Antonie  Heinsius,  vol.  i  (The 
Hague,  1867). 

*  A  few  formal  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  Foreign  Entry  Book  69  (Record 
Office)  and  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  34340,  ff.  43,  58.  The  communications  received  from 
Dutch  ministers,  ambassadors,  &c.,  are  in  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Foreign  Ministers  21 
(Record  Office). 

*  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  for  his  permission  to  make  this  observation  about  the  forthcoming 
second  volume  of  these  papers,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas  for  much  kind  help  in  this 
matter. 

*  Archives  de  la  Maison  cP Orange-Nassau,  3rd  series,  vol.  i. 
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are  not  being  made  with  much  regard  to  economy  either  of 
money  or  of  labom*.  When  the  admiralty  deputies  appear,  he 
thinks  that  their  number  is  needlessly  large  :  de  Wildt  alone,  the 
able  secretary  of  the  Amsterdam  college,  would  have  been  able 
to  do  what  was  wanted.^  Here  Witsen  was  pretty  certainly 
right,  because  later  in  the  year,  in  order  to  arrange  the  following 
campaign,  de  Wildt  came  on  a  similar  mission  by  himself.^  The 
embassy  extraordinary,  however,  went  much  further  in  the 
direction  of  wasting  time  and  money.  William,  a  few  days  after 
he  was  proclaimed  as  king,  being  now  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  questions  bet\veen  the  two  nations  in  established  forms  and 
wanting  also  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  alliance  and  of 
his  new  position,  suggested  to  the  states  general  that  their 
deputies,  already  in  England,  should  be  accredited  to  him  as 
sovereign.^  The  states  general  gave  them  the  highest  of  diplomatic 
ranks,  according  it  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  added 
to  their  number  two  more,  van  Citters,  the  resident  minister, 
and  Alexander  Schimmelpennink  van  der  Oije,  lord  of  Engelen- 
burg,  a  nobleman  of  Gelderland,  the  first  of  the  provinces  in 
precedence.  For  the  purpose  of  impressiveness  this  was  excellent. 
Long  after  it  was  over,  Witsen  ^  calculated  that  it  cost  the  United 
Provinces  7,300,000  gulden  or  about  £600,000,  a  sum  for  which 
they  might  well  have  been  thankful  if  they  had  kept  it  till  later 
in  the  war.  Nor  was  the  embassy  a  very  efficient  body.  It 
concluded  four  conventions,  counting  that  on  naval  co-operation 
which  was  finished  off  by  the  original  three  deputies,  but  the 
amount  of  discussion  and  correspondence  was  unusually  small. 

Yet  the  ambassadors,  except  Odijk,  who  left  somewhat  earlier  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Zeeland,  remained  in  England  from  March 
till  November.  Witsen  had  so  little  to  do  that,  besides  many 
English  authors,  he  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Bible.^  The 
ambassadors  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  there  was  much 
besides  the  overriding  of  their  opinions  to  make  Witsen  and  some 
of  the  others  feel  that  they  were  superfluous.  Dijkveld  was  far 
nearer  to  the  king  than  any  of  the  others  :  Witsen  said  that 
they  were  ciphers  in  the  figure,  and  that  Dijkveld  used  to  write 
many  of  the  king's  letters  even  to  Heinsius.^  This  last  suggestion 
may  be  not  quite  accurate,  as  also  the  statement  in  the  same 
account  that  the  unasked  recall  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  states 
of  Holland  was  decided  as  a  result  of  a  letter  from  Dijkveld  to 

*  Scheltema,  Mengelvoerlc,  lu.  ii,  136. 

'  See  de  Jonge,  Gesch.  van  het  Ned.  Zeewezen,  2nd  edition,  iii.  194. 

*  Witsen  to  burgomasters,  letter  dated  25  February  {Res.  Stat.  Oen.,  28  Feb- 
ruary/7 March). 

*  In  the  autobiography. 

»  Scheltema,  Mengelwerk,  in.  ii.  159. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  162,  166. 
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Heinsius.^  Witsen,  remembering  the  embassy  after  it  was  over, 
was  on  the  whole  more  gloomy  than  during  its  actual  course, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  Dijkveld.^  Neither 
did  Odijk,  who  complained  to  Huygens  about  Dijkveld's  atti- 
tude.^ Huygens  believed  that  there  was  an  old  feud  between 
the  two,  and  Dijkveld  told  him  a  story  about  a  quarrel  they  had 
had  in  the  states  general.^  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
would  bring  Witsen  and  Odijk  together,  but  on  one  of  the 
questions  on  which  Witsen  tried  to  stand  against  Dijkveld 
and  the  king,  Odijk,  although  he  too  came  from  a  maritime 
province  with  interests  like  those  of  Amsterdam,  went  against 
Witsen,  so  that  Witsen  naturally  accuses  him  of  wishing  to  flatter 
the  king.^  Even  Dijkveld,  although  the  others  complained  of 
him  as  getting  too  much  of  his  own  way,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  business  was  done.  He  wrote  to  Heinsius, 
in  explaining  the  remissness  of  the  ambassadors  in  not  dealing 
with  an  urgent  piece  of  business,  that  he  dared  not  say  how  few 
meetings  they  had  and  how  few  discussions  on  the  advice  they 
should  give  the  states  general.^ 

The  king's  own  position  on  both  sides  of  the  negotiations  was 
a  little  delicate,  especially  since  he  considered  all  his  ministers 
except  Lord  Halifax  hostile  to  the  Dutch,  so  that  he  tried  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  English  and  did  not  concern  himself 
much  with  the  transactions.'  He  stood,  however,  all  the  time  for 
a  definite  policy,  the  policy  of  subordinating  every  other  considera- 
tion to  the  infliction  of  damage  on  France.  This  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam.  They  had  many  points  which 
they  wished  to  see  insured  as  well  as  the  point  of  efiectively  con- 
ducting the  war,  points  of  interest,  points  of  dignity  and  of  jealousy 
or  merely  of  prejudice.  Witsen,  therefore,  just  as  he  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  Dijkveld,  had  little  influence  with  the  king,  and 
on  one  occasion,  though  only  on  one,  the  king  lost  his  temper  with 
the  burgomaster.^  Engelenburg  and  Citters  remain  dim  figures  in 
the  story,  though  Citters  was  sometimes  in  opposition  along  with 
Witsen,  and  sulked  in  the  country  when  one  of  the  conventions 
was  to  be  signed.^  A  clear  division  of  work  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  :  memorials  on  precisely  similar  disputes  about  ships 
are  sometimes  put  in  by  Citters,  sometimes  by  the  ambassadors 

1  Scheltema,  Mengelwerk,  ni.  ii.  160.  -  Ibid.  pp.  147-8,  163,  158-68. 

^  Huygens,  18  January  1689.  *  Ibid.  15  April. 

*  Scheltema,  Mengelwerk,  in.  ii.  156. 

*  Letter  dated  20  September  1689  (Heinsius  Papers,  I  a). 
'  Scheltema,  Mengelwerk,  in.  ii.  153,  158. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  147-8,  and  the  autobiography. 

'  Witsen  to  burgomasters,  11/21  June,  where  Citters'  name  has  been  erased  from 
the  original ;  cf.  Scheltema,  Mengelwerk,  in.  ii.  152.  The  provincial  archives  at 
Ainhem  have  no  separate  reports  of  Engelenburg  to  Gelderland. 
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extraordinary,  at  least  once  by  Odijk  alone,*  and  sometimes  by 
a  third  personage,  the  envoy  extraordinary,  Jacob  Hop.^ 

For  another  addition  was  made  to  the  multitude  of  coimsellors 
a  few  days  before  the  great  mission  finished  its  work.  Hop,  the 
honorary  pensionary  of  the  Amsterdam  municipality,  was 
another  diplomatist  whom  William,  as  often  as  the  jealous  city 
would  allow  it,  loved  to  employ.  He  had  concluded  in  the 
spring  at  Vienna  the  treaty  between  the  states  general  and  the 
emperor,  which  formed,  along  with  the  British  alliance,  the 
second  great  comer-stone  of  William's  policy.  For  the  work  of 
connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  structure  William  had  him,  too, 
sent  to  England  with  a  diplomatic  standing,  and,  once  he  got 
there,  employed  him  not  only  for  the  special  work  of  dovetailing 
together  the  alliance  but,  characteristically  disregarding  the 
'  usual  channels  '  and  the  established  division  of  functions,  for 
a  good  many  things  that  fell  normally  in  the  sphere  of  Arnaut 
van  Citters,  the  resident  minister,  who  by  this  time  must  have 
been  well  accustomed  to  such  a  loss  of  importance.^  When 
William  went  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year,  it  was  Hop  and 
not  Citters  who  went  with  him  to  represent  the  Dutch  republic, 
the  only  power  that  had  a  representative  on  the  campaign ;  * 
it  was  only  when  William  crossed  at  last  to  Holland  in  1690-1 
that  Hop  returned,  and  again  in  the  same  year,  at  William's 
request,  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  with  the  special 
task  of  dealing  with  maritime  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  the  north.* 
The  appointment  this  time  was  made  too  late  to  take  effect, 
because  the  king  arrived  in  Holland  before  the  minister  set  sail, 
but  when  William  once  again  went  back  for  the  winter,  Hop 
went  with  him  as  envoy  extraordinary  charged  with  maritime 
affairs.*  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  till  the  spring  of 
1692  it  was  the  usual  state  of  things  for  the  Dutch  to  be  at  least 
doubly  represented  at  William's  court,  by  a  more  and  a  less 
trusted  diplomatist. 

All  these  factors  helped  to  create  confusion,  friction,  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  statesmen  who  belonged  to  the  less 
trusted  class.  Witsen  concludes  his  last  account  of  his  excursion 
into  splendour  by  some  disparaging  remarks  about  courts  and  by 

»  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1689-90,  pp.  226-7. 

'  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Foreign  Ministers  21  (Record  Office). 

•  See  N.  J.  den  Tex,  Jacob  Hop,  gezant  der  Vereenigde  Nederlanden  (Utrecht,  1861), 
Hop's  life  in  Nieuw  Ned.  Biogr.  Woordenb.  iii,  his  Verbaal,  containing  copies  of  dis- 
patches and  enclosures  (Leg.  812-13,  The  Hague),  letters  to  the  Amsterdam  burgo- 
masters (Arch.  Burg.  Diplom.  Miss.  S.  11,  6*"%  7,  8,  Amsterdam),  and  letters  to 
Hcinsius  (Papers  of  Heinsius,  I  a.  The  Hague).  For  his  appointment  to  London,  see 
Res.  Stat.  Gen.,  9/19  September  1689. 

•  Bes.  Stat.  Oen.,  17/27  Februarj'  1690. 

•  Ibid.  20/30  April  1691. 

•  Ibid.  9/19  October  1691. 
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the  saying,  so  often  quoted,  that  '  a  forgotten  burgher  is  best '. 
But  there  was  also  much  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  that 
made  it  difficult  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  business  of  arranging 
the  alliance.  When  the  three  deputies  came  over,  the  revolution 
was  barely  finished  and  the  settlement  of  the  English  constitution 
barely  begun.  The  same  politicians  who  had  to  work  out  the 
lines  of  the  Dutch  alliance  were  busy  at  the  same  time  in  an 
intricate  manipulation  of  parties,  a  mass  of  thorny  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  problems  and  an  administrative  chaos.  Some  of 
the  delays  might  have  been  avoided,  for  instance  that  of  the  day 
when  the  ambassadors  journeyed  out  to  Hampton  Court  to  settle 
their  one  remaining  difference  with  the  English,  only  to  find 
when  they  got  there  that  nothing  could  be  done  because  the 
king  was  out  hunting  ;  ^  but  some  could  not,  such  as  those 
caused  in  the  summer  by  the  dangerous  and  urgent  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,^  and  by  the  difficulties  of  Halifax  and  Notting- 
ham, two  of  the  English  commissioners,  with  the  parliament.^ 
A  paper  has  been  preserved  which  shows  well  how  difficult  it 
was  for  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department  to 
get  the  Dutch  negotiation  under  way.  It  is  amongst  the  papers 
of  Edward  Southwell,  afterwards  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
but  it  Seems  to  refer  to  the  ofifice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it 
is  headed  for  '  Lord  N.',  presumably  Lord  Nottingham.*  The 
date  is  6/16  March,  three  days  before  the  fii'st  conference  with 
the  deputies.  Not  only  is  the  minister  new  to  his  work,  but  he 
has  to  arrange  for  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  machinery  of 
the  department.  An  inquiry  is  to  be  made  '  by  the  procurement 
of  some  friend  '  from  the  ministers  of  foreign  states  as  to  the 
position  of  England's  foreign  relations,  and  a  scheme  is  to  be 
drafted  of  points  to  be  driven  at  home  and  abroad.  '  The  case 
of  Holland  must  more  particularly  be  obtained,  both  in  reference 
to  sea  and  land.'     It  is  necessary 

to  think  also  of  spys  and  intelligence,  when  needfull  abroad,  and  in  the 
like  manner  more  specially  at  home  .  .  .  and  to  this  purpose  to  have  some 
substantiall  merchants  of  each  trade,^  to  inform  not  only  how  things  go 
among  them  at  home,  but  in  the  several  countries  where  they  correspond. 
To  have  the  treatys  now  in  force  with  our  allys.  And  to  know  from  each 
merchant  aforesaid,  which  are  the  articles  of  most  moment  between  us 
as  to  commerce. 

Even  the  provision  of  clerks  who  knew  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Latin  languages  needs  attention.     This  is  almost  like  starting 

»  Dispatch  of  9/19  April. 

*  Secret  dispatch,  6/16  August. 

*  Witsen  to  Heinsius,  11/21  August  (Papers  of  Heinsius,  I  a). 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  38861,  fo.  47. 

*  That  is,  of  each  geographical  trade-route. 
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foreign  relations  afresh  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  these  circumstances  there  were  delays  and  muddles  in 
the  office. 

Equally  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  four  special  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  year  created  no  grandiose  scheme  of  revision  in 
the  relations  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  British  Isles.  Of  the 
four  conventions  which  they  arranged,  three  make  simply  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  details  of  policy — ^the  treaty  for  the  union  of 
the  fleets,  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  treaty  on  recaptured 
prizes.  The  fourth,  the  treaty  for  prohibiting  commerce  with 
France,  is  indeed  a  document  of  wider  significance  though  short- 
lived in  the  execution,  but  it  sprang  full-grown  from  the  policy 
of  the  king  and  the  English,  and  was  not  materially  altered  by 
the  discussions  of  the  diplomatists.  Some  matters  of  non-con- 
tentious or  scarcely  contentious  business  were  disposed  of,  amongst 
which  the  most  important  was  the  repayment  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  expenses  incurred  on  William's  expedition,  a  repayment 
which  many  English  critics  afterwards  thought  excessive.^ 
These,  however,  we  may  pass  over,  going  on  to  consider  one  by 
one  the  more  serious  and  less  temporary  questions  which  occupied 
the  negotiators.  First  comes  the  question  of  commercial  relations. 
For  a  good  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1688,  there 
had  been  much  dissatisfaction  in  Holland  with  the  state  of  the 
tariff.  Various  and  conflicting  plans  for  reform  had  been  suggested, 
some  tending  in  the  direction  of  protectionism,  others  towards 
greater  freedom  of  commerce.  The  French  war,  and  the  tariff 
war  which  preceded  it,  radically  altered  the  problem  of  commercial 
policy.  A  stoppage  and  diversion  of  trade-routes  came  about 
similar  to  what  would  have  resulted  from  a  prohibitive  French 
tariff  against  the  Dutch  and  a  prohibitive  Dutch  tariff  against  the 
French.  The  first  attempt  to  deal  with  this  situation  was  made 
by  the  missions  to  England.  England's  position  had  undergone 
exactly  the  same  change  as  Holland's.  The  scope  of  the  free 
movement  of  goods  of  either  nation  had  been  limited  by  the  shutting 
off  of  a  great  market  and  a  great  source  of  supply.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  compensate  for  this  loss  by  creating  gi'eater  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  restricted  area  that  was  left.  England  was 
invited  to  consider  a  mutual  removal  of  burdens,  either  general 
or  partial.  On  one  side,  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  this  by 
the  existing  demand  for  a  lightenmg  of  burdens  on  Dutch  trade  : 
the  same  arguments  applied,  of  course,  still  more  strongly  to 
burdens  imposed  by  another  power.  The  protective  tendency, 
however,  ran  contrary  to  this  attempt,  not  only  in  Holland,  but 
still  more  in  England,  and  in  the  result  it  frustrated  the  plan  of 
liberation. 

»  Sec  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ed.  Firth, iii  1346. 
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When  the  Dutch  missions  were  in  England  in  1689  they  were 
at  first  not  instructed  to  raise  any  commercial  questions.  Nicolaas 
Witsen,  however,  the  Amsterdammer,  intended  from  the  time 
when  their  mission  began  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the 
Dutch  merchants.  He  wrote  to  the  burgomasters  in  February 
that  he  would  do  everything  he  could  for  the  merchants,  and  had, 
in  fact,  already  on  his  own  responsibility  brought  up  something 
of  the  kind  with  William,  who  had  answered  graciously,  but  had 
said  he  doubted  whether  the  English  could  easily  be  induced  to 
do  the  Dutch  any  favours  or  to  give  up  any  possessions  they  had 
held  since  past  times,  and  had  advised  postponing  the  whole 
matter  until  the  press  of  business  in  London  should  be  diminished.^ 
Three  months  later  he  has  made  no  headway,  but  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  have  sent  over  one  of  their  number  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  negotiations  to  get  some 
favourable  conditions  for  commerce  and  navigation  to  the 
British  Isles  and  possessions.  This  man,  whose  name  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Amsterdam  municipality  and 
whose  mission  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  purely 
unofficial,  had  frequently  written  and  spoken  to  Witsen.  Witsen, 
however,  feared  that  without  instructions  from  the  states  general, 
and  in  the  unfavourable  state  of  English  opinion,  little  could  be 
done.  He  had  thrown  out  to  Lord  Nottingham  the  suggestion 
that  the  English  should  treat  the  Dutch  as  they  themselves  were 
treated  in  Holland,  with  a  free  right  to  import  all  kinds  of  goods, 
of  which  many  were  now  excluded  by  various  enactments. 
Nottingham  was  much  averse  from  this.^  Witsen  took,  however, 
the  energetic  step  of  persuading  Schimmelpennink,  the  senior 
member  of  the  embassy,  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  English  com- 
missioners, and  these  agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  commercial  treaty.^ 

After  this,  the  states  general  at  last  took  a  step  forward. 
The  *  directeurs  van  den  Levantschen  handel ',  a  body  seated  at 
Amsterdam,  had  drawn  their  attention  to  the  matter,  in  a  letter 
of  which,  unhappily,  neither  the  original  nor  any  copy  is  now  to 
be  found,  but  which  was  passed  on  to  the  ambassadors  in  England. 
They  accordingly  explained  to  William  the  complaints  of  the 
Dutch  against  the  navigation  acts  of  1651  and  1660,  and  the  silk 
duties  of  1660  and  1685.  They  asked  for  the  repeal  of  these, 
but  they  gathered  from  the  drift  of  William's  answer  that  he 
thought  it  useless  to  go  on  with  the  matter.*  Either  now  or  at 
some  other  time,  William  even  laughed  at  the  proposal.^    One 

'  Letter  to  burgomasters,  22  February. 

■'  Ibid.  18  June.  ^  On  10/20  June  {ibid.  11/21  f:"une). 

*  The  dispatch  has,  by  a  slip,  the  navigation  act  of  1651  and  the  '  belastinge  op 
de  zyde'  of  1660  and  1685  (ambassador's  secret  dispatch  28  June/8  July;  cf.  Witsen 
to  burgomasters,  5/15  July). 

'  Scheltema,  M^-ngelwerk,  m.  ii.  154 ;  Sirtema  de  Grovestins,  vi.  163. 
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more  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  British  commissioners  to  deal 
with  this  and  the  minor  commercial  questions  that  had  arisen 
in  the  meantime,  but  they  roundly  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  reverse  arrangements  enacted  by  parliament.* 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  as  good  as  impossible  at  that  stage 
in  the  reconstruction  of  British  policy  to  withdraw  the  great 
measures  against  which  the  Dutch  protested.  It  would  inevitably 
have  led  the  English  to  believe  that  their  interests  were  being 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Dutch.  What  would  have  made  this 
look  still  more  likely  was  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  offered  nothing 
in  return  for  the  concessions  they  asked.  Even  without  the  long 
tradition  of  jealousy  between  the  two  nations,  and  without  the 
heightened  suspicions  of  the  moment,  which  were  shown  clearly 
in  the  difficulties  about  the  repayment  of  the  Dutch  expenses 
of  1688,  it  would  have  demanded  an  exceptional  enlightenment 
for  the  English  to  make  a  one-sided  concession  of  what  they 
almost  unanimously  believed  to  be  their  artificial  commercial 
advantage.  But,  indeed,  the  Dutch  had  not  pressed  very 
strongly.  They  had  not  at  any  point  tried  to  make  the  success 
of  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance  depend  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  commercial  treaty.  The  alliance  was  for  them  too  obviously 
necessary.  They  had  not  even  wrangled  and  obstructed  over  this 
as  they  did  over  the  questions  of  naval  rank  and  trade  with 
France  and  the  right  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  states 
general  had  not  pressed  them  to  gain  the  point.  Dutch  public 
opinion  had  remained  indifferent.  The  commercial  negotiations 
were  not  serious  enough  even  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  flash  in 
the  pan. 

The  completeness  of  their  failui*e  is  best  seen  from  the  small 
subordinate  points.  Various  separate  commodities  were  men- 
tioned on  which  concessions  might  have  been  got.  There  had 
been  a  small  but  steady  export  of  Delft  china  to  England  : 
Dutch  tiles  may  still  be  found  in  old  houses  along  the  English 
coast  and  rivers  from  Exeter  to  Scarborough.  Imitations  of 
Delft  china  were  made  at  Lambeth  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  at  Bristol  from  about  the  end  of  it, 
at  Liverpool  a  little  later.  In  1676  John  Ariens  van  Hamme, 
by  the  encouragement  of  Temple,  the  ambassador  at  The  Hague, 
came  over  and  was  given  a  patent  for  fourteen  years  '  for  the 
art  of  making  Tiles  and  Porcelain  and  other  Earthen  Wares 
after  the  way  practised  in  Holland  '.  In  1688  the  brothers 
Elers  came  over  with  William  and  set  up  the  work  in  Staffordshire.^ 
The  Dutch  representatives  frequently  refer  to  an  act  of  parliament 
forbidding  the  imjjortation,  but  the  prohibition  seems  to  have 

*  Witsen  to  Heinsius,  23  July/2  August  (van  der  Heim,  i.  19). 

»  LI.  Jewitt,  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Britain,  2nd  edition,  pp.  76,  92,  208-11,  311. 
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been  due  to  patents  of  monopoly.  Now  the  pensionary  Heinsius 
had  formerly  been  pensionary  of  Delft,  and  he  was  still  living 
in  the  town  when  Gerard  Putmans,  burgomaster  of  Delft,  wrote 
to  him  about  this  matter.  Putmans  had  come  over  to  England 
on  the  business,  as  had  also  one  van  Beest,  who  had  done  no 
good,  but  the  matter  seemed  hopeless  whilst  king  and  parliament 
were  so  busily  occupied.^  Heinsius  does  not  seem  to  have  used 
any  influence  with  William.  The  extraordinary  ambassadors 
only  got  from  him  the  answer  that  he  had  not  looked  into  the 
matter  and  did  not  think  it  timely  to  discuss  it.'^  Witsen,  at  the 
request  of  the  porcelain  and  the  earthenware  makers'  guild  of 
Amsterdam,  separately  approached  the  king  with  no  more  suc- 
cess.^ If  the  English  were  obstinate  about  Delft  china,  they  were 
not  likely  to  give  way  about  woollens,  their  favourite  article  of 
protection,  nor  about  other  textiles.  Early  in  the  negotiations 
Witsen  had  thought  it  possible  to  make  some  agreement  about 
these.  '  You  are  aware  ',  he  wrote  to  the  other  burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam,  '  that  the  importing  of  black  cloth  is  forbidden 
in  this  country,  as  is  the  importing  from  here  of  red  cloth  to 
our  country.  A  mutual  freedom  might  be  arranged.'  *  Nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  this.  On  one  more  small  point  the  Dutch 
tried  and  failed  to  get  a  concession,  the  harbour  dues  in  English 
ports.  Their  ships  were  charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  English, 
and,  in  spite  of  memorials  and,  apparently,  of  promises  from 
William,  they  could  get  no  reduction.  Sporadic  complaints 
about  '  light-money  '  and  *  anchor-money  '  went  on  throughout 
the  war  and  after  the  peace. ^  Bad  as  the  opportunity  was  in 
1689  for  the  Dutch  to  readjust  their  commerce  to  the  state  of 
war  by  obtaining  a  remission  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  their 
chief  remaining  peaceful  rival,  the  rest  of  the  war  did  not  provide 
a  better.  On  both  sides,  but  especially  in  England,  the  protective 
tariffs  were  progressively  strengthened. 

A  link  between  these  commercial  questions  and  the  primary 
business  of  war  is  supplied  by  the  treaty  for  prohibiting  com- 
merce with  France.  Ever  since  the  times  of  Leicester,  whenever 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  had  fought  as  allies,  the  question  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  had  caused  difficulties  between  them, 
the  English  tending  generally  to  ask  for  greater  severity  and  the 
Dutch  to  indulge  greater  laxity  in  dealing  with  it.  They  were 
now  both  definitely  at  war  with  France,  each  state  dealing  with 

1  Putmans  to  Heinsius  25  March  1689  (Heinsius  Papers,  I  a). 

^  vSecr.  dispatch  of  2/12  August ;  cf.  Res,  Stat.  Oen,,  26  JuIy/5  August. 

*  To  burgomasters,  9/19.  13/23  August. 

*  To  burgomasters,  5  April. 

5  Memorial  of  29  June/9  July  1689  (the  copy  in  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Holland  220, 
is  undated).  See  also  Witsen  to  Heinsius,  2  August ;  extraordinary  ambassadors 
16/26  July,  memorial  of  7  October ;   Witsen  to  Heinsius,  30  September. 
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sea-borne  trade  according  to  its  own  established  maxims,  before 
there  was  any  further  diplomatic  discussion  of  these  questions 
between  them.  With  the  Dutch  the  outbreak  of  war  had  been 
preceded  by  a  period  of  commercial  hostilities  :  from  the  autumn 
of  1688  the  importation  of  most  of  the  French  products  and 
manufactures  was  forbidden.^  The  Dutch  declaration  of  war 
on  26  February /9  March  brought  with  it  a  list  of  contraband 
articles  which  might  not  be  taken  to  the  French  .^  This  has  the 
rather  unpractical  distinction  that  Dutch  subjects  are  not  allowed 
to  take  naval  stores,  but  neutral  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaties  with  neutral  states,  are  allowed  to  take  them.  In  general 
the  prize-courts  were  acting  on  the  old  principle  '  Free  Ships,  Free 
Goods  '.3 

In  England  the  restrictions  put  on  trade  were  only  slightly 
more  severe.  Before  the  declaration  of  war  there  had  been  in 
the  spring  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  brandy,  silks,  linen,  cloth,  pepper,  and  so  forth,  and  a 
time  limit  seven  months  ahead  had  been  named  after  which 
no  one  was  to  sell  these  goods  on  pain  of  having  them  con- 
fiscated. After  the  declaration  came  a  second  proclamation 
forbidding  the  importing  of  any  French  goods  whatsoever  after 
an  interval  of  only  a  week,  on  pain  of  confiscation,  the  informer 
getting  half  the  value.  In  this  proclamation  there  is  a  preamble 
which  shows  clearly  how  the  '  jealousy  of  trade  '  could  be  invoked 
in  favour  of  their  policy,  although  it  was  also  intended  to  damage 
the  enemy.  It  recites  that  England  has  for  years  received  great 
damage  by  consuming  French  commodities  and  exporting 
English  bullion  and  coin,  and  avows  the  protectionist  purpose 
'  to  increase  and  encourage  our  own  manufacture  '.*  By  the 
common  law  it  was  high  treason  to  sell  goods  to  the  enemy  with 
the  intention  of  aiding  him  in  carrying  on  the  war  ;  to  trade  with 
him  for  private  enrichment  was  a  misdemeanour.  The  law, 
however,  was  none  too  clear.^  To  make  these  prohibitions  really 
effective  it  was  necessary  to  have  fresh  legislation,  with  special 
penalties  and  a  machinery  for  detection  and  prosecution.  On 
the  Dutch  side  this  was  equally  the  case,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  spontaneous  movement.  In  the  English  house 
of  commons  a  bill  was  introduced  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  for  prohibiting  all  commerce  with 

»  Placaets  of  8/18  October  1688  {Groot  Placcaetboek).  *  Ibid. 

*  Res.  Stat.  Oen.,  25  November/4  December  1688,  instructing  admiralty  colleges 
to  this  effect. 

*  Proclamation  of  25  April/5  May  1689  (Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations) ;  its 
preparation  resolved  on  by  privy  council  15/25  April  (Privy  Council  Register).  For 
a  similar  proclamation  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Dutch  war  see  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Proclamations,  16/26  March  1664/5.    • 

»  See  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  House  of  Lords  Paper s^  1690-1,  p.  447. 
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France.  More  than  two  months  elapsed  before  it  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  and  although  it  was  considerably  amended  in 
both  houses,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  delay .^  The  fact  was  that,  however  unprofitable  the  French 
trade  was  according  to  the  recognized  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  the  houses  had  no  wish  to  close  it  to  the  English  while  it 
was  left  open  to  the  Dutch.  Although  the  Dutch  were  allies, 
they  were  also  competitors,  and  the  English  did  not  wish  to 
enter  on  a  vigorous  war  against  French  trade  unless  the  Dutch 
came  into  it  as  well.  They  were  ready  enough  to  take  the  same 
line  they  had  taken  in  1678,  but  success  in  that  policy  depended 
on  loyal  co-operation  between  the  allies,  in  repressing  the  French 
trade  both  amongst  their  own  subjects  and  amongst  neutrals. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  policy  of  either  state  was  to  be,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  mutual  understanding.  Other  states  would 
be  almost  certain  to  blame  both  for  the  faults  of  either,  so  that 
unfair  or  indiscriminate  seizures  of  neutral  ships  by  one  would 
compromise  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  either  might  steal 
a  march  by  such  confiscations  or  by  continuing  to  trade  with 
the  enemy. 

On  the  day  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  therefore,  the 
commons  voted  an  address  praying  for  the  inclusion  of  a  clause 
for  the  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  enemy  in  the  treaties  of 
alliance  which  the  king  was  negotiating  with  other  powers. 
On  the  following  day  Sir  Henry  Capel  gave  them  the  assurance 
that  this  had  been  looked  after  in  the  Dutch  negotiations  and 
that  the  same  would  be  done  in  all  the  other  treaties  of 
alliance.^  The  matter  had,  in  fact,  already  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  three  weeks  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
commissioners.^  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  the  English  commissioners  had  brought  up  the 
suggestion  that  a  declaration  should  be  issued  to  all  the 
powers,  announcing  that  the  allies  would  prevent  all  ships  of 
whatever  nationality,  belligerent  and  neutral  alike,  from  entering 
or  leaving  French  ports.  The  discussion  had  made  little  progress 
when  the  commons  passed  their  resolution,  and  the  mutual 
suspicions  are  illustrated  by  Witsen's  comment  on  that  event  : 
*  This  is  a  good  business,  yet  England  is  provided  with  such 
goods  for  two  years  ahead.'  ^  His  opinion  became  less  favourable 
when  he  thought  over  the  proposal  further,  and  when  an  agree- 
ment on  details  had  been  reached,  he  did  not  want  to  sign  this 

>  The  statute  is  1  William  and  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  34  {Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vi.  98),  and 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  especially 
7/17  August;  Lords'  Journals,  especially  9/19  August;  House  of  Lords  Papers 
1689-90,  pp.  250  f.     * 

*  Commons'  Journals,  1/11  and  2/12  July. 

^  Secret  dispatch,  11/21  June.  *  To  burgomasters,  5/15  July. 
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treaty  any  more  than  he  afterwards  wanted  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  alliance.  The  fullest  account  of  his  reasons  is  given  in  his 
autobiography  of  1711  : 

Such  an  arrangement  might  in  its  torn  work  out  to  our  disadvantage. 
If,  for  instance,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  at  war  and  both  parties 
wished  to  sail  from  our  ports,  the  ships  of  both  would,  according  to  this 
precedent,  be  arrested  (as  happens  now),  although  our  forefathers  practised 
the  rule  *  Free  ships,  free  goods  '.  As  for  the  treaty,  experience  has  since 
shown  the  harmfulness  of  seizing  neutral  ships  and  so  aboUshing  the  old 
usage  '  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods  '. 

Ultimately  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  by  the  reasons  given  in 
a  letter  of  Heinsius,^  but  this  letter  has  unhappily  been  lost. 
It  would  have  shown  the  English  policy  in  contrast  with  the 
Dutch,  for  William  and  his  little  group  of  statesmen,  Heinsius 
among  them,  with  their  one  dominant  idea  of  fighting  France, 
had,  not  unnaturally,  taken  up  the  English  policy.  For  them  its 
political  side  was  the  main  thing  :  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
were  enthusiasts  for  the  balance  of  trade.  William  himself  had 
had  a  conversation  with  Witsen  about  the  question.  Already 
there  had  been  complaints  from  the  Swedish  ambassador,  Oxen- 
stiem,  about  the  detention  of  a  Swedish  ship  in  the  Netherlands. 
Witsen  explained  to  the  king  his  doubts  about  the  inclusion  of 
Swedish  and  Danish  ships  in  the  prohibition,  but  the  king  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  although  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  could  easily  have  been  delayed  until  it  was  a  little  more 
clear  what  were  the  chances  of  practical  success.^  Witsen  had 
earlier  suggested  to  the  king  a  treaty  affecting  only  allied  ships 
of  third  parties,  that  is  imperial  ships,  and  not  neutrals,  but  the 
king  wanted  all  to  be  included.  Witsen  then  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  whether  the  signatories  of  the  treaty 
should  guarantee  one  another  against  the  possible  consequences 
of  irritation  among  the  third  parties  whose  ships  were  taken, 
and  this  suggestion  was  adopted  in  the  separate  article  supple- 
mentary to  the  treaty.^  The  English  policy  was  accepted  in  its 
completeness  and  without  other  additions. 

The  treaty,  dated  12/22  August,  is  short  and  downright.* 
The  preamble  recites  that  a  state  of  war  exists  and  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  states  general  have  ordered  their  fleets  to  sail 
and  blockade  (bloquer)  the  French  ports,  stopping  trade  and 
supplies.  The  signatories  agree  neither  to  trade  with  the  enemy 
in  their  own  or  in  foreign  ships,  nor  to  carry  French  goods  to 
any  port  nor  any  goods  to  French  ports.     All  vessels  of  any 

»  Witsen  to  Heinsiua,  13/22  August.  •  Ibid. 

*  Witsen  to  burgomasters,  2/12  July. 

*  Text  in  Dumont,  vn.  il.  238.    It  was  actually  signed  on  13/23  August  (Witsen 
to  burgomasters  and  secret  dispatch  on  that  day). 
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nationality  found  sailing  for  French  ports  or  carrying  goods  to 
French  subjects  were  to  be  taken  and  reputed  lawful  prize. 
Neutrals  were  to  be  notified  that  ships  which  had  sailed  before  the 
notification  of  this  decision  would  be  turned  back  when  they 
were  found  sailing  to  French  ports  and,  when  found  coming  from 
them  with  French  goods,  would  be  made  to  go  back  and  set 
down  the  goods  again.  After  the  notification  they  were  not  to 
be  turned  back  but  confiscated.  Allied  states  were  to  be  asked 
to  co-operate  in  these  measures. 

The  genesis  of  this  policy  cannot  well  here  be  traced,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  laborious  criticism  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  policy,  because  its  failure  during  the  war, 
the  succession  of  expedients  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  prolong 
or  to  revive  it,  sufficiently  show  how  far  it  went  beyond  what 
was  possible.  But  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  here  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  used  when  the  treaty  has  been 
considered  not  as  an  act  of  policy,  but  as  a  document  marking 
a  step  in  the  development  of  international  law.  From  that  point 
of  view  it  is  apt  to  appear  as  an  isolated  and  unreasonable 
measure,  a  departure  from  the  regular  stream  of  progress.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  it  was  not  primarily  meant  as  a  measure 
for  improving  international  law,  but  as  a  measure  for  winning 
the  war  against  France  ;  and  as  a  measure  of  hostility,  although 
it  proved  impracticable,  none  the  less  it  was  the  expression  of 
a  state  of  things  which  now  existed  for  the  first  time,  the  union 
of  the  two  proverbial  and  predominant  sea-powers.  The  measure 
itself  is  less  surprising  than  its  failure.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  international  law,  of  the  regulation  and  reasonable  ordering 
of  international  relations  by  permanent  and  general  rules,  its 
failure  is  easier  to  understand.  If  it  had  inaugurated  a  system, 
if  its  principle  had  become  established  as  the  normal  principle 
for  commerce  in  time  of  war,  such  a  system  could  have  been 
maintained  only  by  an  incredible  indifference  of  neutrals  or  by 
an  incredible  preponderance  of  justice  on  one  side  of  every  con- 
flict. It  has  been  said  of  it  :  '  that  document  does  not  profess 
to  exercise  a  belligerent  right  against  neutrals,  but  in  effect 
to  forbid  neutrality.'  ^  As  for  professions,  indeed,  the  treaty 
makes  none,  but  in  effect  it  did  forbid  neutrality  to  merchant 
shipping.  It  cut  the  world  of  commerce  into  two  halves,  and  it 
ordered  all  ships  to  trade  only  in  that  half  which  belonged  to  the 
party  of  William.  For  commercial  reasons  the  neutrals  might 
have  been  willing  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  him,  and  he  might 
have  been  so  much  and  so  obviously  in  the  right  as  to  be  morally 
justified  in  exacting  this  degree  of  hostility  to  France.  At  the 
time  when  the  treaty  was  made,  he  probably  imagined  that  the 

'  Westlake,  International  Law,  ii.  226. 
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first  of  these  conditions  was  in  existence.  As  to  the  other,  he 
made  no  pretensions.  In  a  moment  of  frankness  he  even  said  : 
'  I  will  have  it  so  :  it  is  droit  du  canon.'  ^ 

The  greatest  difficulties  of  the  missions  in  1689  arose  during 
the  negotiation  of  this  convention  over  another  maritime  question, 
the  question  of  the  limits  of  British  admiralty  jurisdiction.  This 
was  raised  in  cases  of  two  kinds  :  first,  those  of  Dutch  ships  and 
goods  confiscated  for  trading  to  France  ;  secondly,  those  of  Dutch 
privateers  which  put  into  British  harbours  with  their  prizes. 
The  English  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  rather  than  along 
the  French  side  the  trade-routes  ran,  was  the  happiest  hunting- 
ground  of  the  privateers  of  both  nations.  The  English  officials 
at  the  ports  acted  on  the  principle  that  all  prizes  there  brought  in 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts  of  admiralty. 
During  May  and  June  a  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Dutch 
were  accordingly  detained  in  English  harbours  to  await  the  end 
of  the  usually  very  dilatory  admiralty  proceedings.  The  Dutch 
ambassadors  pressed  that  their  privateers  should  be  allowed  to 
take  their  prizes  with  them  for  adjudication  in  their  own  pro- 
vinces.^ In  one  case  in  May  the  English  privy  council  had 
already  permitted  this  to  be  done  '  as  the  treaties  direct  '  ;  ^  but 
the  English  did  not  hold  to  this  principle,  and  on  24  Jime  the 
Dutch  handed  in  a  long  memorial  in  its  favour.*  They  argue 
that  the  king's  sovereign  right  to  liberate  the  privateers  and 
prizes  detained  in  British  ports  could  not  be  limited  by  accounta- 
bility to  any  authority  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  rule,  if  it 
were  made  general,  would  subject  captors  to  an  indefinite  number 
of  foreign  jurisdictions.  They  assert  the  doctrine  that  all  ships 
and  goods  are  to  be  judged  in  the  courts  of  the  captor  state, 
which  they  say  was  recognized,  two  or  three  years  before,  even 
in  the  case  of  Algerine  pirates  putting  into  a  British  port  with 
Dutch  prizes,  and  again  in  the  marine  treaty  of  1674,^  and  in 
William's  instructions  of  1689  to  both  his  Dutch  and  his  English 
captains.  Lastly,  it  was  implied  in  the  treaty  for  the  union  of 
the  fleets  in  1689  and  in  the  decision  of  one  case  during  the  war. 
The  English,  however,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced 
by  this  reasoning.  At  the  end  of  clause  2  in  the  treaty  for 
prohibiting  commerce  with  France,  they  proposed  the  words  : 
'  seront  reputez  de  bonne  prize  par  les  Admirautez  ou  les  dits 

•  Witsen's  lost  verbaal,  quoted  by  Wagenaar.  xvi.  36 ;  Sirtema  de  Grovestins, 
vL  162. 

•  Dispatches  of  23  April/3  May,  31  May/10  June,  7/17  June,  21  June/1  July. 

•  Privy  (DouncU  Register,  6/16  May  1689. 

•  The  original,  dated  21  June,  is  in  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Holland  220. 

•  Heie,  they  say,  although  an  express  prohibition  of  the  opposite  was  regarded  as 
superfluous,  the  principle  is  implied  in  arts,  ix-xii.  See  the  text  in  Dumont,  vol.  vii, 
pt.  i,  p.  282. 
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vaisseaux  et  Marchandises  doivent  etre  jugez  et  condamnez.' 
The  Dutch  proposed  to  substitute  the  formula  : 

seront  reputez  de  bonne  prise  par  les  amirautez  dont  ceux  qui  ont  fait 
la  prise  auront  receu  leur  commission,  tout  sur  le  pied  et  conformement 
a  ce  qu'en  est  convenu  par  le  traitte  dernierement  conclu  pour  la  conjonc- 
tion  des  deux  flottes. 

This  the  British  commissioners  would  not  accept.  They  promised 
a  further  discussion,  and  said  that  in  the  meantime  they  were 
ready  to  substitute  '  le  juge  competent  '  for  '  les  amirautez  ' ;  ^ 
but  their  next  step  was  to  produce  an  uncompromising  legal 
opinion.  The  two  chief  justices,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court, 
the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  and  another  unani- 
mously answered  in  the  negative  the  question  put  to  them  by 
the  privy  council  : 

whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  Law  of  England  for  the  King  to  make 
it  an  article  in  a  Treaty  with  another  Kingdome  or  State  that  in  case 
Prizes  be  taken  by  the  Privateers  of  the  one  Kingdome  or  State  and  brought 
into  the  ports  of  the  other,  they  shall  in  Cases  be  judged  by  the  respective 
Admiralties  of  that  Kingdom  or  State  to  which  the  Privateers  belong  and 
shalbe  permitted  to  go  thither  from  out  of  these  Ports  for  the  purpose. ^ 

This  the  Dutch  contested  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  for  the  union  of  the  fleets  ;  but  the  English  refused  to 
give  way,  and  finally  the  Dutch  agreed  to  the  small  amend- 
ment of  inserting  the  words  '  les  juges  competents  '.  Although 
the  treaty  was  thus  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  English 
view,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  received  an  assurance  that  ships 
captured  by  their  captains  would  be  allowed  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  admiralty  colleges.^  The  practice  during  the  war 
does  not,  however,  seem  quite  to  have  followed  this  promise. 
At  any  rate  there  were  one  or  two  further  disputes  about  the 
extent  of  British  jurisdiction  over  prizes  brought  in  by  the  Dutch, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  British  interest  in  the  cargoes 
may  have  distinguished  these  cases  from  the  majority.* 

The  fourth  in  date,  which  is  also  the  last  and  least  important 
of  the  conventions  concluded  in  1689,  deals  with  a  question  of 
detail  in  maritime  warfare,  but  yet  illustrates  some  of  the  general 
problems  of  the  alliance.  It  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  booty, 
or  rather  the  reward  to  be  given  to  the  captor,  when  prizes, 

I  Seer,  dispatch  of  2/12  July. 

"  Privy  Council  Register,  1  July  1689.  The  answer  is  printed  in  R.  G.  Marsden, 
Law  and  Custom  of  War  at  Sea,  i.  125. 

*  Dispatches  of  30  August/9  September. 

*  Cases  of  the  Lion  of  the  North  (State  Papers,  Foreign,  Foreign  Ministers  21  : 
Memorial  of  27  July  1692)  and  Nostra  Signora  della  Consolazione  (Foreign  Entry  Book, 
69  :  Memorials  of  28  August  and  16  November  1695  with  correspondence  on  them  ; 
cf.  Res.  Stat.  Gen.,  17/27  October  1695). 
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originally  the  property  of  one  of  the  allies,  were  recaptured  before 
the  enemy  had  taken  them  intra  praesidia,  that  is,  into  one  of 
his  ports  or  into  the  protection  of  one  of  his  fleets  flying  the 
pavilion}  Cases  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent,  and  the  rise 
of  international  agreements  to  settle  those  in  which  a  ship 
previously  belonging  to  one  ally  was  recaptured  by  another 
is  symptomatic  of  the  way  in  which  war  at  sea  was  becoming 
more  orderly  and  regular.  The  previous  Dutch  practice,  when 
both  the  owner  and  the  recaptor  of  the  ship  were  Dutch,  seems 
to  have  been  more  generous  to  the  privateer  than  the  English 
practice  for  English  subjects.^  The  general  principle  on  which 
the  scales  were  arranged  was  that,  the  longer  the  ship  had  been 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  the  greater  was  the  reward  for  recapturing 
it  and  the  smaller  the  share  given  to  the  original  owner.  The 
negotiations  of  1689  began  with  the  Dutch  placaet  of  1677  as 
a  basis,^  but  an  additional  step  was  added  to  the  scale  by 
offering  a  reward  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  the  ship  for  re- 
capture within  twenty-four  hours,  a  time  which  with  the  Dutch 
had  given  a  title  to  the  same  reward  as  forty-eight  hours.* 
Later,  however,  the  Dutch  having  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
allow  any  reduction  below  one-sixth  for  privateers,  this  small 
salvage  money  was  limited  to  warships,  privateers  being  given 
the  old  fifth.  In  this,  as  in  more  important  things,  the  Dutch 
showed  themselves  more  inclined  to  encourage  the  industry  of 
privateering  by  commercial  favours  and  less  able  to  regulate  it 
than  the  English. 

It  remains  now  to  trace  very  briefly  the  military  and  naval 
negotiations  of  this  year.  There  was  already  in  existence  the 
treaty  of  Westminster  of  3  March  1678,  renewed  in  1685,  of 
which  the  separate  articles  laid  down  the  minimum  limit  for  the 
strength  of  the  contingents  of  the  two  aUies,  with  a  provision 
for  agreeing  on  an  increase  in  case  of  need.  The  numbers  for 
land-forces  laid  down  in  this  treaty  were  10,000  infantry  from 
England,  if  she  were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  and 
in  the  opposite  case,  6,000.  The  naval  contingent  was,  in  either 
event,  to  be  twenty  ships.  The  contingents  were  to  be  under 
the  command  of  the  power  which,  having  been  attacked  by 

*  The  text  is  in  Dumont,  vol.  vii,  pt.  ii,  p.  301,  but  is  there  out  of  place,  being 
given  iinder  22  October  1691  and  not  under  the  true  date  26  October/5  November 
1689.  The  delays  about  the  signature  of  the  agreement  make  the  dating  some- 
what difficult ;  see  the  ambassadors'  dispatches  of  22  October/1  November,  25  Octo- 
ber/4 November,  and  Witsen  to  Heinsius  1/11  November. 

*  See  Martens,  Essai  concemant  les  Armateura  (Gottingen,  1795),  cap.  3. 

»  Text  dated  3/13  April  1677  in  Oroot  Placcaeiboek  ;  see  also  StcU.  Ckn.  Ses  ,  18/28 
February  1678. 

*  Dispatches  of  the  ambassadors,  17/27  September,  1/11,  15/25  October;  Privy 
Council  Register,  14/24  October. 
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a  third  party,  was  receiving  succour  from  its  ally.^    This  treaty 
had,  however,  been  modified  within  a  few  months  of  its  conclusion. 
The  later  arrangement  was  that  of  Temple's  treaty  of  26  July 
in  the  same  year,  a  treaty  intended  only  to  deal  with  the  tem- 
porary  circumstances   of  that   time,   by   which,   provisionally, 
England  was  to  furnish  a  third  more  ships  of  war  than  the  states, 
and  the  states  a  third  more  troops  on  land.^    When  the  first  of 
the  Dutch  missions  of  1689  set  out  for  England,  the  casus  foederis 
under  the  former  of  these  treaties,  that  of  March   1678,  had 
already  arisen,  so  that  the  extraordinary  deputies  were  instructed 
on  the  assumption  that  this  would  be  admitted  by  the  English.^ 
Their   main   business   was  to   arrange   for  the  co-operation  of 
the  fleets,  and  the  scheme  laid  down  for  them  by  the  admiralty 
deputies  and  the  naval  committee  of  the  states  general  was 
the  transference  to  the  naval  contingents  of  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three  applied  in  the  old  treaty  to  the  military  forces. 
Instead  of  supplying  one-third  more  ships  than  the  Dutch,  as 
under  Temple's  treaty,  the  English  were  to  be  asked  to  give  two- 
fifths  more.    The  French  fleet  was  estimated  at  eighty  sail,  and 
the  Dutch  hoped  for  a  combined  fleet  of  at  least  equal  strength,  in 
the  proportion  of  five-eighths  English  to  three-eighths  Dutch,  or 
fifty  English  and  thirty  Dutch.    In  addition  to  this,  they  wanted 
ten  light  frigates  to  cruise  for  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the 
North  Sea  and  for  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk,  the  dangerous  nest 
of  privateers  on  the  flank  of  the  Channel  trade-route.    The  provi- 
sion of  convoys  for  merchant  shipping  of  the  two  nations  was  the 
only  other  principle  of  joint  action  included  in  the  instructions. 
These  principles  of  co-operation  were  accepted  by  the  English 
practically  without  discussion.    Certain  difficulties  arose  and  were 
overcome  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  fleets,  but  they  were  not  connected  with  the  proportionate 
efforts  demanded  of  the  two  allies.     By  the  time  the  deputies 
had  been  in  England  well  over  a  month,  the  necessary  steps  had 
been  taken  in  Holland  for  raising  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,^ 
and  the  two  sets  of  deputies  now  in  England,  the  first  party  and 
those  of  the  admiralties,  had  got  their  case  ready  for  conferences 
with  the  English.    On  the  same  day  with  the  king's  notification 
that  he  had  chosen  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  them  Notting- 
ham, Herbert,  afterwards   Lord  Torrington,   and   Admiral   Sir 
Edward  Russell,  there  came  the  letter  and  resolution  of  the 
states  general  raising  the  three  former  to  the  rank  of  ambassadors 

*  Text  in  Actes  et  Memoires  des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  Nimegue,  2nd  edition  (The 
Hague,  1697),  ii.  354  f.      Rousset,  Recueil  Historique,  xix.  413. 

"  Text  in  Lamberty,  Memoires,  i.  456  ;  Courtenay,  Life  of  Temple,  ii.  470. 

*  Stat.  Gen.  Seer.  Res.,  26  December/5  January  1688/9. 

*  19/29  January    '  Provisionele   begrooting ',  Stat.   Gen.   Ees.,  21/31    January, 
6/15  February 
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extraordinary  and  adding  Engelburg  and  Citters  to  their  number.^ 
The  two  last  declined  to  take  part  in  the  naval  conferences  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  far  advanced.  They  were  still  to 
last  more  than  a  month. 

At  the  first  conference  with  the  English,  on  9/19  March  at 
Torrington's  house,  the  Dutch,  on  being  asked  to  put  forward 
a  proposal,  made  that  on  which  they  had  agreed  amongst  them^ 
selves,  for  two  joint  fleets,  one  of  fifty  of  the  line  for  the  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  one  of  thirty  for  the  Mediterranean,  each  with 
its  due  complement  of  lighter  craft,  and  the  additional  squadron 
of  ten  frigates  to  cruise  from  Dover  to  Walcheren.^  This  is  what 
was  agreed  in  the  treaty,  and  it  lays  down  an  outline  for  the 
strategy  of  the  war.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Dutch  made 
a  proposal  which  was  declined.  They  suggested  an  expedition 
to  America,  for  the  protection  of  possessions  and  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  two  states,  but  the  English  answered  that 
their  interests  in  that  quarter  did  not  agree.  At  later  conferences 
the  same  proposal  was  revived,  but  nothing  more  was  agreed 
than  that  each  power  should  grant  the  protection  of  its  convoys 
to  the  other's  West  Indiamen.^  When  the  Dutch  island  Eustatia 
was  seized  by  the  French  and  Englishmen  became  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  West  Indian  plantations,  it  was  again 
thought  possible  that  there  might  be  common  action  there,  but 
the  English  recovered  Eustatia  single-handed  and  gave  it  back 
to  the  Dutch.  Combined  action  in  the  West  Indies  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  a  second  time  the  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion.* The  reason  for  the  English  refusal  presumably  was 
a  general  desire  to  keep  down  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  in 
American  waters,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  trade  or 
possessions  there,  or  at  least  toabstain  from  contributing  to  any 
such  extension. 

At  the  first  of  the  conferences,  the  difficulties  of  naval  pre- 
cedence began,  the  English  claiming  the  right  of  commanding  the 
joint  fleets,  while  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  concede  it  to  an  English 
admiral  of  the  fleet  but  not  to  any  officer  of  lower  rank.  We  shall 
probably  be  right  in  doing  what  Bentinck  did,  and  treating  this 
as  a  trifling  matter.^  The  king  easily  settled  it  by  promising  to 
give  the  temporary  rank  of  admiral  to  any  of  his  vice-admirals 
who  should  command.'  Another  similar  dispute  was  raised 
about  the  order  of  voting  in  joint  councils  of  war.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  a  satisfactory  order  of  seniority,  because  the  English  custom 

»  Dispatch  of  8/18  March  ;  Res.  Stat.  Oen.,  25  February/7  March. 

^  Dispatch  of  12/22  March. 

»  Dispatch  of  19/29  March,  2/12  April. 

*  Witsen  to  burgomasters,  28  May/7  June,  18/28  June. 

*  Witsen  in  Scheltema,  Mengelvxrk,  m.  ii.  148. 

*  Dispatch,  11/21  March. 
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was,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  junior  to  give  his  opinion  first  and  the 
senior  officer  last,  whereas  the  Dutch  observed  the  opposite 
order.  This  matter  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  clause 
in  the  treaty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  stick  to  the  previous  practice. 
Only  the  more  obstinate  of  the  Dutch  representatives  seem  to  have 
troubled  themselves  about  its  bearing  on  their  national  dignity.^ 
On  11/21  May  the  treaty  was  signed,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
English  commissioners  it  was  dated  29  April. ^  There  is  no  record 
of  a  reason  for  this  discrepancy,  but  it  may  have  been  intended 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  drafted  before  the  English 
declaration  of  war  which  had  now  been  made.  In  the  naval 
history  of  Europe  this  treaty  is  important  because,  except  for 
the  details  of  the  number  of  ships,  it  lays  down  the  lines  on  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  was  to  continue 
throughout  the  two  great  wars  of  William  III  and  Anne. 

The  second  of  the  four  conventions  concluded  in  1689  was 
a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Unlike  the  treaty 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets,  this  lays  down  nothing  at  all 
about  the  strengths  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  allies,  but  the  story  of  the  negotiations  shows  that  this 
omission  was  in  fact  the  adoption  of  one  policy  rather  than  another 
on  this  very  point.  The  easy  consent  of  the  English  to  the 
Dutch  naval  proposals  would  be  misunderstood  if  it  were  later 
to  imply  agreement,  even  at  this  early  stage,  about  the  degree 
of  effort  that  was  to  be  made.  From  an  early  date  in  the  mission 
of  the  extraordinary  ambassadors,  William  intended  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  treat  with  them  for  a  nearer  alliance.^  The 
king  and  parliament  showed  a  disposition  to  declare  war  on 
France,  and  William  wished  the  states  general  to  consider  that 
the  maimer  and  conditions  of  the  common  conduct  of  the  war 
might  have  to  be  settled  by  a  convention  before  England  would 
take  that  step.*  The  existing  treaty  contemplated  a  war  in  which 
one  of  the  sea-powers  should  act  with  all  its  strength  and  the 
other  should  aid  it,  as  an  auxiliary  only,  with  a  limited  con- 
tingent. The  coming  struggle  was  likely  to  be  equally  serious 
for  both,  and  this  in  itself,  at  any  rate  in  combination  with  the 
known  jealousy  of  the  English,  would  be  reason  enough  for  a  special 
agreement.  There  does  not  seem  any  adequate  ground  for  the 
theory  of  Klopp  that  it  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of 
the  grand  alliance,  on  which  secrecy  Klopp  always  lays  great 
stress,  that  William  redundantly  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Dutch. ^     Had  the  treaty  been,  as  he  says,  superfluous  both  in 

*  Dispatches,  27  March/8  April,  5/15  April,  25  April/5  May,  (seer.)  14/24  May. 
Witsen  to  burgomasters,  16/26  April,  26  April/6  May  ;  to  Heinsius  10/20, 11/21  May. 

^  Seer,  dispatch,  11/21  May.  »  Dispatch,  15/25  March. 

*  Seer,  dispatch,  5/16  March.  *  Klopp,  iv.  490. 
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matter  and  form,  one  might  have  expected  to  find  that  some 
contemporary  noted  the  fact.  No  contemporary  seems  to  have 
hinted  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  necessary  powers  having  been  granted  by  the  states 
general,  an  invitation  to  negotiations  for  an  alliance  was  given 
by  the  English  as  soon  as  the  naval  negotiations  ended,  but  it 
was  a  month  before  the  English  commissions  were  signed  and 
sealed  and  another  month  before  the  discussions  began  .^  Even 
then  there  were  formal  difficulties  about  the  powers  of  the 
Dutch  ambassadors  and  delays  of  many  kinds.^  From  the  first 
the  powerful  English  commission  showed  itself  ready  not  only 
to  renew  but  also  to  strengthen  the  treaty  of  March  1678.^ 
Strengthening  it,  however,  was  an  indefinite  term,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  might  mean  something  unwelcome  to  Witsen 
and  Amsterdam,  if  not  to  the  Dutch  in  general.  The  English 
refused  to  discuss  the  proportions  of  forces  until  the  Dutch  had 
agreed  to  make  no  separate  peace.  ^  Witsen  thought  that  the 
English  had  more  serious  causes  than  the  Dutch  for  a  quarrel 
with  France,  that  the  English  would  find  it  harder  to  make 
peace  if  they  came  to  want  it,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
unwise  for  the  Dutch,  by  making  such  an  agreement,  to  lose 
a  chance  of  limiting  their  liabilities  in  the  future.  Moreover, 
he  thought  that  England  had  more  staying  power  than  the 
republic  and  might  still  have  the  strength  to  fight  when  the 
Dutch  had  lost  it.^  William  thought  that  an  agreement  to  make 
no  separate  peace  was  as  good  for  one  state  as  for  the  other.* 
The  ambassadors  as  a  body  would  have  liked  to  reserve  for  the 
states  general  the  question  of  freedom  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
but  they  gave  way  to  the  persistence  of  the  English  with  the 
remark  that 

to  have  refused  would  have  aroused  great  uproar  here  and  might  have  been 
taken  up  by  ill-intentioned  persons  as  a  pretext  for  giving  more  colour 
to  their  discourses  which  are  daily  scattered  abroad  to  foster  mistrust 
and  disunion  between  this  kingdom  and  the  state.' 

In  conceding  this  point,  the  Dutch  hoped  that  they  would 
make  the  rest  of  the  negotiations  easier  for  themselves.  After 
a  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was  little  .disposition 
among  the  English  commissioners  even  now  to  fix  the  forces  of 
the  two  allies.     They  seemed  to  think  that  each  ought  simply 

*  Stat.  Gen.  Secr.  Res.,  23  March/2  April ;  ambassadors'  dispatches,  21/31  May, 
4/14  June  ;  Witsen  to  Heinsius,  16/26  May. 

*  Secr.  dispatch,  11/21  June,  &c. 

*  Ibid.,  4/14  June.  *  Ibid.,  11/21  June. 

*  In  Scheltema,  Mengehoerk,  in.  ii  165. 

*  Witsen  to  burgomasters,  2/12  July. 
'  Ambassadors'  dispatch,  11/21  June. 
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to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour.^  They  agreed  to  confirm  all  the 
existing  treaties  and  to  revive  the  treaty  of  March  1678  on  the 
renewal  of  peace,  but  they  stuck  to  their  refusal  to  fix  the  con- 
tingents. A  treaty-  was  drafted  in  accordance  with  their  views, 
containing  in  effect  nothing  beyond  the  renewals,  the  agreement 
for  a  common  peace,  and  a  provision  that  the  late  convention 
for  the  employment  of  forces  during  the  year  was  to  be  supple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible  by  articles  on  the  numbers  and  uses 
of  the  troops  and  vessels.  Delay  still  followed  delay,  Citters  and 
Witsen  falling  into  their  accustomed  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  putting  their  names  to  what  had  been  agreed.^  On  24  August/ 
3  September,  however,  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed,  third 
in  order  of  date  among  the  four  conventions  of  the  year,  that  on 
trade  with  France  having  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  alliance 
negotiations. 

It  is  especially  in  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  the  naval  convention  that  the  lack  of  English  evidence 
is  to  be  deplored.  A  question  which  has  a  certain  impor- 
tance throughout  the  war,  and  not  least  at  its  beginning,  is 
the  question  what  view  the  English  government  took  of  the 
resources  of  the  Dutch  and  the  effort  they  ought  to  make  by  land 
and  sea.  For  the  present  there  is  no  light  on  it  from  the  records 
of  these  negotiations.  Nor  can  one  be  sure  that  some  of  the  delays 
were  not  due  to  other  cross-currents  of  distrust  than  those  which 
the  Dutch  representatives  detected.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  main  significance  of  the 
four  treaties.  The  Dutch  were  already  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  war  before  they  sent  their  missions  to  London.  They 
were  not  able  to  extort  a  price  from  the  English  for  their  support, 
and,  consequently,  they  got  nothing  but  an  ally  for  the  war  who 
refused  to  take  part  in  it  as  a  war  of  limited  liability  and  yet 
refused  to  put  an  end  to  his  commercial  rivalry  or  his  old  claims 
of  precedence.  Since  this  ally  was  already  the  stronger  party 
of  the  two,  and  since  his  strength  was  to  be  increased  and  his 
reserves  of  wealth  developed  in  the  succeeding  years  of  war  and 
peace,  whilst  those  of  the  Dutch  made  little  progress  or  none, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  these  treaties  began  a  period  in  which  the 
close  alliance  of  the  sea-powers  contributed,  above  all  else,  to 
the  greatness  of  England.  G.  N.  Clark. 

*  Ambassadors'  dispatch,  2/12  July. 

*  Text  in  Dumont,  vii.  ii.  236,  without  the  full  date  24  Augu8t/3  September. 

■'  Witsen  to  Heinsius,  1/11  August  (partly  printed  in  van  der  Heim,  i.  20),  6/16 
August. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

Charters  to  some  Western  Boroughs  in  12 j6 

The  year  1256  was  marked  by  the  grant  of  charters  of  liberty 
to  several  royal  boroughs  near  the  Welsh  border,  viz,  Hereford, 
Shrewsbury,  Gloucester,  Bridgnorth,  and  Worcester.  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  was  the  period  of  Henry  Ill's  personal  rule, 
and  that  the  boroughs  were  close  to  the  lands  of  those  marcher 
lords  from  whom  his  son  Edward  obtained  help  against  Simon  de 
Montfort.  As  the  charter  roll  for  the  year  40  Henry  III  is  missing, 
the  charters,  though  dealt  with  separately  in  the  local  histories  of 
the  respective  boroughs,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  compared  with 
one  another.  Such  a  comparison  reveals  the  fact  that  the  first 
four  boroughs,  and  possibly  Worcester  also,  received  their  charters 
in  the  same  month — August — when  the  king  was  in  the  west  of 
England  ;  and  that  the  purport,  sequence,  and  general  phrasing 
of  the  clauses  are  identical. 

Eleven  new  privileges  were  conceded,  though  not  every 
borough  received  the  full  number.  Each  privilege  formed 
a  separate  clause  ;   the  complete  series  read  as  follows  : 

1.  Quod  ipsi  et  heredes  sui  imperpetuum  habeant  returnum  brevium 
nostrorum  de  summonitionibus  scaccarii  nostri  et  omnium  aliorum  brevium 
nostrorum  predictam  civitatem  contingentium. 

2.  Et  quod  respondeant  per  manum  suam  propriam  ad  scaccarium 
nostrum  de  omnibus  debitis  suis  et  summonitionibus  eiusdem  scaccarii 
predictam  villam  contingentibus. 

3.  Ita  quod  nullus  vicecomes  aut  alius  ballivus  vel  minister  noster 
decetero  ingrcdiatur  civitatem  predictam  ad  aliquas  sumonitiones  dis- 
trictiones  vel  aliqua  alia  nisi  per  defectum  civium  predictorum  vel  heredum 
suorum. 

4.  Quod  ipsi  vel  eorum  bona  quocunque  locorum  in  terra  vel  potestate 
nostra  inventa  non  arestentur  pro  aliquo  debito  de  quo  fideiussores  aut 
principales  debitores  non  extiterint,  nisi  forte  ipsi  debitores  de  eorum  sint 
communa  et  potestate  habentes  unde  de  debitis  suis  in  toto  vel  in  parte 
satisfacere  possint,  et  dicti  cives  creditoribus  eorundem  debitorum  in 
iustitia  defuerint  et  de  hoc  rationabiliter  constare  possint. 

5.  Et  quod  dicti  cives  pro  transgressione  seu  forisfactura  servientum 
suorum  catalla  et  bona  sua  in  manibus  ipsorum  inventa  aut  alicubi  locorum 
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per  ipsos  servientes  deposita,  quatenus  sua  esse  sufficienter  probare  pote- 
runt,  non  amittant. 

6.  Et  etiam  si  dicti  cives  aut  eorum  aliqui  infra  terram  et  potestatem 
nostram  testati  decesserint  vel  intestati,  nos  vel  heredes  nostri  bona 
ipsorum  confiscari  non  faciemus  quin  eorum  heredes  integre  ipsa  habeant 
quatenus  dicta  catalla  dictorum  defunctorum  fuisse  constiterint,  dum 
tamen  de  dictis  heredibus  notitia  aut  fides  sufficienter  habeatur. 

7.  Et  quod  dicti  cives  non  convincantur  per  aliquos  forinsecos  super 
rectis,  iniuriis,  transgressionibus,  criminibus,  calumpniis,  aut  demandis  eis 
impositis  aut  imponendis,  set  solummodo  per  concives  suos,  nisi  re  tangente 
comunitatem  civitatis  predictae  et  tunc  in  casu  illo  deducantur  secundum 
iibertates  suas  approbatas  et  hactenus  usitatas. 

8.  Quod  possint  se  approbare  in  terra  et  in  aqua  infra  Iibertates  suas 
sine  impedimento  vel  calumpnia  nostra  vel  heredum  aut  ballivorum 
nostrorum,  salvis  purpresturis  quae  ad  nos  vel  heredes  nostros  de  iure 
debeant  pertinere. 

9.  Et  quod  nullus  vicecomes  aut  alius  ballivus  vel  minister  noster 
decetero  capiat  prisas  aliquas  infra  libertatem  predictae  villae,  preter- 
quam  debitas  et  hactenus  consuetas,  nisi  de  consensu  illorum  quorum  res 
illae  fuerint. 

10.  Et  quod  iidem  burgenses  non  distringantur  ad  emenda  vina  nostra 
nisi  de  eorum  voluntate  et  assensu,  ita  tamen  quod  dum  vina  nostra  ibidem 
vendantur,  aliae  venditiones  vinorum  omnium  cessent  in  villa  predicta. 

11.  Et  quod  per  totam  terram  et  potestatem  nostram  habeant  et 
teneant  omnes  Iibertates  et  libras  consuetudines  suas  approbatas  et 
hactenus  usitatas  sicut  eis  usi  sunt  temporibus  predecessorum  nostrorum 
regum  Angliae  et  nostro. 

Hereford  received  two  charters,  both  dated  on  8  August, 
at  Worcester.  Charter  (i)  contained  clauses  1  and  3.  Charter  (ii) 
contained  five  clauses — nos.  4r-7  and  11.  On  10  August,  at 
Feckenham,  Shrewsbury  likewise  received  two  charters  in  which 
all  the  clauses  of  the  Hereford  charters  are  repeated  with  the 
addition  of  three  other  clauses  concerning  local  economic  arrange- 
ments. The  charters  are  not,  however,  composed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  to  Hereford.  Charter  (i)  contains  the  two 
clauses  of  the  first  Hereford  charter  with  the  insertion  of  clause  2 
between  clauses  1  and  3,  clause  1  being  contracted  into  '  quod 
ipsi  et  eorum  heredes  burgenses  eiusdem  villae  imperpetuum 
habeant  returnum  omnium  brevium  nostrorum  villam  nostram 
de  Salop  et  libertatem  eiusdem  villae  tangentium  '.  Then  follow 
clauses  5,  6,  7,  from  the  second  Hereford  charter  ;  clauses  8,  9, 
10,  not  found  in  the  Hereford  charters,  come  next ;  the  charter 
concludes  with  the  Hereford  clause  11.  The  omitted  clause  4 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  Shrewsbury  charter  ;  the  significance 
of  this  point  will  be  apparent  later.  Save  for  such  differences  as 
the  use  of  cives  or  burgenses  and  eorum  heredes  or  heredes  sui,  the 
wording  is  identical  throughout  the  charters  to  both  boroughs. 
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Space  does  not  here  permit  a  comparison  clause  by  clause  of  the 
text  of  the  charters  to  all  five  boroughs. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  grant  was  made  to  Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester  received  a  charter  containing  clauses  1,  2,  3,  and  11. 
The  borough  was  already  in  a  highly  privileged  position,  having 
obtamed  the  liberties  of  Winchester  i  in  a  charter  of  21  April  1  John, 
and  therefore  only  needed  certain  clauses  ;  it  is  interesting  to 
see  Gloucester,  after  having  first  chosen  a  distant  exemplar  at 
this  stage,  acquiring  the  privileges  of  its  neighbours.  Bridgnorth, 
a  small  royal  borough  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury  on 
the  Severn,  obtained  its  extension  of  liberties  in  two  grants  made 
at  Woodstock  on  16  August. 2  Charter  (i)  contains  eight  of  the 
Shrewsbury  clauses  arranged  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  9,  7,  8,  10,  11. 
Charter  (ii)  is  identical  with  charter  (ii)  to  Shrewsbury.  The 
repetition  of  clauses  8,  9,  10,  from  the  Shrewsbury  charter  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  riverside  boroughs  were  to  some 
extent  trade  rivals  ;  they  had  already  gone  to  law  over  a  question 
of  freedom  from  toll,  and  Shrewsbury  had  obtained  a  special 
charter  on  20  March  11  Henry  III  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
raw  hides  or  undressed  cloth  save  by  the  burgesses  in  order  to 
exclude  Bridgnorth  traders.  For  the  charters  to  Hereford, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Gloucester,  I  have  made  the  comparison  of  the 
text  from  the  original  documents  in  the  respective  municipal 
offices.  The  Bridgnorth  charters  were  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but 
fortunately  both  those  under  consideration  were  subsequently 
confirmed  in  full.  The  text  of  charter  (i).is  rehearsed  in 
the  confirmation  on  3  April  6  Edward  II  on  the  charter  roll, 
which,  however,  does  not  include  the  one  clause  of  charter  (ii) ; 
this  clause  is  preserved  in  the  Inspeximus  of  the  borough  charters 
by  James  I. 

The  case  of  Worcester  is  interesting.  The  citizens  received 
in  all  clauses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury 
charter  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  differences  of  wording. 
That  Worcester  did  not  obtain  more  clauses  is  strange  ;  the 
explanation  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  local  church.  A  charter  containing  clauses  1  and  3 
was  granted  at  Brechull  on  23  February  1256,  which  would 
thus  be  the  prototype  for  Hereford  charter  (i).^  The  archives 
of  Worcester  do  not  preserve  any  other  charter  until  4  Ed- 
ward III,  but  the  charter  roll  contains  the  confirmation  on 
30  March  48  Henry  III  of  an  earlier  grant ;  this  confirmation 

*  See  also  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  i.  248.  In  this  charter  four  clauses  are  repeated 
from  earlier  charters. 

*  See  for  Bridgnorth  R.  W.  Eyton,  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  i.  241-53. 

*  Though  a  difference  of  '  intromittat  se  de  huiusmodi  summonitionibus ',  etc.,  in 
the  Worcester  charter  for '  ingrediatur  civitatem  predictam  ad  aliquas  summonitiones ', 
etc.,  in  the  Hereford  clause  is  found. 
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contains  clauses  1,  2,  3,  4.^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  grant  to 
Worcester  of  February  1256  clause  2  was  wanting  as  in  the  Here- 
ford charter.  Then  follows  clause  4,  which  was  also  absent  from 
the  earlier  charter  ;  the  confirmation  ends  with  the  phrase,  '  as  is 
contained  in  other  charters  of  the  king's  '.  The  new  grant  of 
1264  opens  with  the  phrase  '  for  the  good  service  rendered  by 
the  said  citizens  to  the  king  and  Edward  his  son  ',  and  bestows 
clause  5  ^  upon  the  burgesses.  From  this  arrangement  of  clauses 
on  the  charter  roll  it  is  evident  that  between  February  1256  and 
March  1264  Worcester  obtained  an  extension  of  its  charter  of  the 
former  year,  adding  clauses  2  and  4  after  the  example  of  Shrews- 
bury, Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  It  is  possible  that  this  extension 
of  the  borough's  privileges  was  gained  in  those  August  days  of 
40  Henry  III  when  its  three  neighbours  were  purchasing  liberties 
from  the  king  in  the  city  itself  or  at  the  adjacent  hunting  lodge 
of  Feckenham. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  in  the  same  month  these  boroughs 
were  procuring  several  identical  privileges.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  they  obtained  any  unique  concessions  or  that  the  existence 
of  common  privileges  is  by  itself  evidence  of  organic  connexion 
between  the  charters  of  the  boroughs.  It  was  a  well-known 
medieval  practice  for  one  borough  to  petition  for  the  privileges 
of  a  selected  exemplar,  Cambridge  fining  for  the  privileges  of 
Gloucester  in  1200  being  a  case  in  point. ^  From  an  examination  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  charter  rolls  it  becpmes  apparent  that  some 
of  these  clauses,  arranged  in  sets  of  1-3,  4-6,  or  4  alone,  were 
granted  to  various  boroughs  shortly  before  the  charter  to  Here- 
ford. An  attempt  to  trace  as  far  as  is  possible  the  history  of  the 
distribution  of  these  clauses  will  bring  into  relief  the  solidarity  of 
the  group  of  charters  belonging  to  the  boroughs  under  considera- 
tion. The  first  appearance  of  the  opening  clauses  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  in  the  grant  to  Worcester  *  on  23  February  1256.  On 
25  March  of  the  same  year  clauses  1,  2,  3,  were  granted  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  on  20  April  the  same  three  were  given  to  Dunwich. 
It  may  be  noticed  also  that  a  charter  consisting  of  clauses  2  and  7 
was  given  to  York  on  17  May.  The  three  clauses,  with  the 
addition  of  clause  11,  were  granted  to  Southampton  in  a  charter 
dated  at  Bristol  14  July  40  Henry  III.^  Their  bestowal  on  Bath 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

'  The  text  for  clause  3  conforms  to  the  ingrediafur  of  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury. 
The  confirmation  has  distrivgatur  for  the  arestenlur  of  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  in 
clause  4. 

^  Clause  5  is  found  in  an  abbreviated  form.  *  Gross,  i.  245. 

*  The  first  instance  of  return  of  writs  being  granted  which  is  preserved  on  the 
Cal.  of  the  Charter  Rolls  is  20  April  1230  (i.  121). 

*  Confirmed  4  June  1317.  All  these  1256  charters  are  given  from  subsequent 
confirmation. 
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The  first  grant  of  clauses  4-6,  for  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  a  definite  dat«,  is  that  made  to  St.  Omer  on  11  February  39 
Henry  III,  when  the  three  clauses  in  the  same  order  and  phrasing 
as  that  found  in  the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  charters  were  granted 
to  the  burgesses.  The  same  three  clauses,  however,  are  found  in 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  king's  son  to  the  burgesses  of  Car- 
marthen ;  ^  the  castle  of  Carmarthen  was  granted  to  Edward  on 
14  February  38  Henry  III ;  ^  the  prince's  charter  were  confirmed 
by  the  king  on  4  February  41  Henry  III.  The  clauses  are  in  the 
order  5,  6,  4,  and  clause  4  reads  '  nor  shall  any  of  the  burgesses 
be  troubled  within  the  prince's  land  for  the  debt  of  a  neighbour '. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  charter  became  the  model 
for  the  other  South  Wales  boroughs  affiliated  to  Carmarthen** 
which  reproduce  the  three  clauses  in  their  respective  charters  ; 
and  that  the  mother  town  itself  received  the  customs  of  Hereford. 
The  recovery  of  debt  was  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  of  early 
trading  communities,  and  many  expedients  were  tried  before 
a  solution  was  reached  in  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  statute  of  merchants  was  drawn  up 
at  the  bishop's  country  seat  lying  between  Shrewsbury,  Bridg- 
north, Hereford,  and  Worcester,  when  the  parliament  was  held 
there  by  the  prince  who  had  granted  clause  4  to  his  burgesses 
in  the  March  ;  thus  an  example  of  the  passage  from  the  charter 
to  the  statute  period  of  history  is  afforded.  In  the  same  year 
as  the  grant  to  St,  Omer,  clause  4  alone  was  granted  to  five  other 
trading  centres :  to  Lincoln  on  1  March, to  Northampton  on  7  April, 
to  Lynn  on  14  April,  to  Norwich  on  3  June,  to  Nottingham  on 
20  July  39  Henry  III .  Coming  now  to  the  year  1 256  (40  Henry  III ), 
we  find  from  a  later  confirmation  contained  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
charter  rolls  that  York  received  a  second  charter  on  18  May 
consisting  of  clause  4  ;  the  precedent  for  the  one-clause  charter 
in  the  case  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth  is  thus  seen.  The 
burgesses  of  Scarborough  received  a  charter  containing  clauses  4 
and  7  on  25  May.  Here  the  case  of  Bath  must  be  taken  ;  on 
24  July  a  charter  was  granted  to  that  borough  at  Gloucester, 
containing  clauses  1,  3,  5,  6,  11.  This  date  is  near  that  of  the 
charters  to  the  border  boroughs.  But  between  24  July  and 
8  August  the  set  of  three  clauses  as  given*  to  St.  Omer  were 
granted  by  the  king  on  3  August  to  the  borough  of  Monmouth 
at  Hereford.  This  charter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
firmed, but  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the 

*  Certain  unrelated  clauses  follow.  *  Rymer,  Foedera,  i.  501. 

'  The  boroughs  with  the  date  of  grants  were :  Cardigan  1284,  Hayerfordwest  1291, 
1-Aughame  1300,  Lampeter  1332.    See  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  i.  246-9. 

*  The  three  clauses  were  also  granted  to  Ghent ;  the  charter  is  entered  on  the  roll 
for  6  August  1259,  but  below  the  entry  is  written  '  Ista  carta  est  de  anteriori  data  quia 
post  duas  cart*s  precedentes  fuit  sigillata '. 
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Public  Record  Office.*  The  order  and  wording  of  the  clauses  are 
identical  with  those  foUnd  in  the  charters  to  the  border  boroughs, 
and  the  charter  would  seem  to  be  the  model  for  the  Hereford 
charter  (ii)  granted  five  days  later. 

To  sum  up,  the  earlier  grants  show  that  though  the  clauses 
themselves  were  the  common  property  of  many  boroughs,  yet  no 
one  of  them  secured  the  same  combination  of  clauses  as  Hereford 
and  Shrewsbury.  The  nearness  of  the  dates  of  the  grants  to 
Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Gloucester,  Bridgnorth,  and  in  some  measure 
to  Worcester,  the  identity  in  purport,  wording,  and  sequence  of 
the  clauses,  are  noteworthy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  five  boroughs 
obtained  one  charter  with  individual  omissions  and  additions  to 
suit  their  respective  cases. ^  From  such  data  the  hypothesis  may 
be  submitted  that  an  organic  connexion  existed  between  these 
various  documents.  This  supposition  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  local  origin  of  the  grants  ;  in  corroboration  may  be 
cited  the  granting  of  clauses  1,  2,  3,  11,  to  Southampton  at  Bristol 
and  of  clauses  1,  3,  5,  6,  11,  to  Bath  at  Gloucester,  as  well  as  the 
final  case  of  the  grant  to  Monmouth  at  Hereford  itself.  To  avoid 
generalization  from  one  instance,  the  existence  of  similar  parallel- 
ism in  date,  purport,  order,  and  phrasing  in  1 1  Henry  III  ^  may 
be  mentioned  ;  and  the  like  for  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.*  A  stronger  argument  for  organic  connexion  is 
to  be  found  when  parallelism  again  appears  in  the  letters  patent 
to  Worcester  on  29  March  19  Richard  II,  to  Gloucester  on  21  March 
21  Richard  II,  and  to  Hereford  on  23  June  23  Richard  11.^ 
Here  the  evidence  of  the  collection  of  ancient  petitions  and  files 

1  Ancient  Deeds,  C,  no.  9843. 

*  The  charter  was  widely  distributed.  Dr.  Gross  has  called  Hereford  the  mother 
town  of  Wales  ;  of  the  boroughs  which  entered  the  Hereford  affiliation  the  following 
received  clauses  4,  5,  6,  7  :  Aberconway,  Ruthin,  Flint,  Carnarvon  on  8  September 
12  Edward  I ;  Bere,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  22  November  13  Edward  I ;  Beaumaris, 
15  September  24  Edward  I.  They  were  included  in  the  Bala  charter  of  1324,  and 
conveyed  to  New  borough,  which  received  the  liberties  of  Rhuddlan  in  1303,  and  to 
Nevin  and  Pwllheli,  which  received  those  of  Newborough  in  1355.  See  Cal.  of  Charter 
Rolls,  vol.  ii,  and  A.  E.  Lewis,  Mediaeval  Boroughs  of  Snoivdonia,  pp.  279-91.  Denbigh 
received  clauses  6,  7,  4,  5,  in  a  charter  of  22  FebruE^ry  2  Richard  II ;  see  J.  Williams, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Denbigh.  Oswestry,  the  daughter  town  of  Shrewsbury,  received 
clauses  5,  6,  8,  4,  in  a  composite  grant  of  Shrewsbury  charters  in  1398. 

^  The  grant  to  Hereford  was  earlier,  in  1215  ;  to  Worcester  17  March;  to  Shrews- 
bury 20  March  ;  to  Gloucester,  6  April ;  to  Bridgnorth  20  June  1 1  Henry  III.  It  was 
passed  to  the  towns  of  the  Hereford  affiliation,  to  Montgomery  13  February  11 
Henry  III ;  to  Llanbadam  Vawr  28  December  1 1  Henry  III ;  to  Builth  and  Rhuddlan 
in  Wales  4  November  1278. 

*  Identical  privileges  for  counter  reprisal  on  the  Welsh  were  received  by  Hereford 
18  Richard  II  and  Shrewsbury  19  Richard  II.  The  petition  sent  up  by  the  burgesses 
of  Shrewsbury  probably  proves  that  they  were  asking  for  the  same  grant  as  had 
been  given  to  Hereford,  but  there  is  not  space  to  go  into  the  matter  here.  See 
Ancient  Petitions,  no.  12585. 

*  Shrewsbury  received  tho  ame  privileges  phrased  in  more  elaborate  language  on 
7  June  23  Henry  VI. 

■^  OO  2 
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of  the  chancery  warrants  is  available.  On  23  June  23  Richard  II 
a  warrant  for  the  issue  of  the  Great  Seal  for  letters  patent  to 
Hereford  was  made,  a  petition  having  been  received  from 

nos  cher  et  bien  amez  les  maire  et  citeins  de  nostre  citee  de  Hereford  par 
la  quele  ils  nous  sunt  suppliez  de  lour  graunter  autiels  fraunchises  et 
Hbertees  par  paroles  especiales  come  les  citeins  de  nostre  citee  de  Wircestre 
ou  les  burgeois  de  nostre  ville  de  Gloucestre.^ 

Eva  Penson. 


Wycliffe's  Canonry  at  Lincoln 

Writing  %i  Wycliffe's  Lincoln  canonry,  Mr.  Salter  says. 

That  one  who  had  not  obtained  a  prebend  should  be  called  '  canon'  is  strange, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  at  the  papal  court,  and  there  are  several 
instances.  But  such  a  use  is  unknown  in  ordinary  documents,  and  if 
WycUf  is  described  as  '  canon  of  Lincoln  '  in  the  chancellor's  letter  of 
14  January  1376,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Lincoln  by  that  time.^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  document  intended  for  use  at  the  papal 
court,  we  cannot  press  the  English  use  of  canonicus ;  one  might 
almost  expect  to  find  the  Roman  use.  The  description  is  not 
Wycliffe's  but  that  of  the  notary.  But  for  other  reasons  I  have 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Wycliffe  ever  had  possession  even  for 
a  time.  I  first  note  that  the  date,  1375,  assigned  for  the  De 
civili  Dominio,  iii,  is  far  too  early  :  for  (1)  it  is  the  fifth  tractate 
of  the  Summa  Theologiae  ;  and  book  ii,  the  fourth  tractate, 
as  it  alludes  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Florentines  (p.  90), 
must  all  of  it  be  some  months  later  than  March  1376  ;  ^  and  (2) 
the  De  Veritate  Sacrae  Scripturae,  the  sixth,  belongs  as  to  all  its 
earliest  chapters  to  the  first  three  months  of  1377/8.  The  eleventh 
chapter,  indeed,  was  published  on  24  March  1377/8.*  The 
passage  accordingly  in  which  Wycliffe  alludes  to  the  Lincoln 
prebend,  and  which  comes  about  the  middle  of  the  long  De  civili 
Dominio,  iii  (p.  334),  cannot  be  earlier  than  April  or  later  than 
September  1377  ;  I  assign  it  to  the  long  vacation."     But  for  our 

*  Chancery  Warrant  for  Issue,  no.  12977.  *  Ante,  p.  98. 

'  Hilary  term  1376/7  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  date  of  De  civili  Dominio,  ii ;  at  the 
beginning  of  this  term  the  Florentines  were  very  much  in  evidence  in  England.  (Cf. 
Eulogium  Hist.  iii.  335,  where  the  date  given  in  the  margin  may  mislead. ) 

*  Hodie  in  vigilia  annunciacionis,  a.d.  MCCCLXXVIIJ,  p.  258. 

*  I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  '  lectures  '  which  gave  Wiham  or  Vyrinham,  i.  e.  Binham, 
of  St.  Albans,  ground  to  charge  WycUfiFe  with  the  violation  of  his  oath  in  determining 
at  Oxford  after  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  (July  7.  Cf.  Opera  Minora,  p.  415),  where 
Lewis's  Determinatio  contra  unum  monachum  is  given  in  its  complete  form.  Lewis  was, 
of  course,  wrong  in  dating  this  determinatio  in  or  about  1366  ;  it£i  proper  date  is  the 
(academic)  year,  following  the  controversy  with  Woodford  on  dominion,  i.  e.  1377-8 
for  the  controversy  with  Woodford  came  at  the  very  end  of  1376-7,  also  in  the  long 
vacation.    (Cf.  De  civili  Dominio,  iii,  pp.  351  ff.) 
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immediate  purpose  the  precise  date  is  not  important.  What  we 
want  is  a  terminus  ad  quern,  say  July  1377,  for  the  date  of  Wycliffe's 
disappointment,  for  which  the  papal  letter^  gives  us  a  terminus 
a  quo,  namely  December  1373. 

The  passage  from  the  De  civili  Dominio,  iii.  17,  is  as  follows  : 

Dominns  papa  dedit  michi  prebendam  in  ecclesia  Lyncolniensi  et,  facta 
soUicitudine  ad  colligendum  sibi  primes  fructus  quadraginta  quinque 
librarum,  contulit  uni  iuveni  transmarino  eandem  prebendam  per  viam 
reservacionis  abdite,  non  facta  inquisitione  de  inhabilitate  persona  mee 
nee  facta  instancia  ex  parte  mea  pro  huiusmodi  dispensacione  ;  .  .  .  Nee 
dubium,  si  dominus  papa  potest  committere  alienigene  ydiote  sine  hoc 
quod  ministret  in  suo  beneficio  secundum  aUquid  officium  clericale,  pote- 
statem  et  officium  spoUandi  clericos  non  convictos  ex  inhabilitate  officii,  etc. 

On  4  March  1375  (in  extension  of  a  former  mandate  issued  in 
May  1374)  instructions  were  given  by  the  pope  to  the  bishop  of 
Bologna  to  dispense  a  certain  Philip  de  Thornbury  on  account  of 
illegitimacy  to  hold  one,  two,  or  three  benefices,  one  of  which 
might  be  a  dignity  or  prebend  in  a  cathedral  church.^  In 
February  1378  this  same  Thornbury  was  rehabilitated  on  account 
of  his  having  accepted  under  a  mandate  of  provision  from 
Gregory  XI  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  and  the  prebend  of  Caistor 
without  being  dispensed  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  These, 
we  are  informed,  he  still  held  and  had  held  since  their  voidance 
by  Henry  de  Ingleby's  death  .^  Not  very  long  before  Caistor  had 
been  valued  at  68  marks  .^  We  do  not  know  when  Ingleby  died, 
but  as  other  preferment  held  by  him  was  filled  on  28  November 
1375  he  probably  died  before  the  autumn.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  that  Caistor  must  have  fallen  vacant  after  4  March  1375 
or,  if  it  fell  vacant  before,  was  not  yet  filled  at  this  date. 

Now  Philip  de  Thornbury  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir 
John  de  Thornbury,  an  English  leader  of  mercenaries  then  in  the 
pope's  service,  and  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Modena  {transmarinus, 
alienigena)  ;  he  was  young  {iuvenis)  and  still  a  student  (ydiota  : 
though  this  description  does  some  injustice  to  Thornbury's 
ability  and  standing,  it  would  be  good  enough  for  a  controversial 
statement) .  He  had  apparently  a  general,  not  a  special  reservation 
(per  viam  reservacionis  abditae — a  general  reservation,  such  as 
Thornbury's  seems  to  have  been,  took  precedence  of  a  special 
reservation,  such  as  Wycliffe's),  and  if  he  were  given  a  prebend 
he  was  not  to  be  required  to  reside  {sine  hoc  quod  ministret,  etc.). 
The  description  given  by  Wycliffe  of  his  successful  rival  tallies 
so  closely  with  the  description  of  Thornbury  as  given  in  the 

'  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  iv.  193. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  194,  210.  •  Ibid.  p.  227. 

*  In  September  1366,  Calendar  of  Papal  Petitions,  i,  535.     This  agrees  with  the 
xlv  librae  in  the  passage  from  the  De  civili  Dominio,  iii,  quoted  above. 
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papal  documents  ^  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Thornbury  was 
this  successful  rival,  and  that  Caistor  was  the  prebend  which 
WyclifEe  thought  should  have  come  to  him.  We  get,  accordingly, 
a  better  terminus  a  quoior  Wycliffe's  disappointment,  March  1375, 
and  we  note  that  the  statement  that  Thornbury  had  held  the 
prebend  of  Caistor  since  its  voidance  by  Ingleby's  death  does  not 
favour  any  tenure  of  it  by  Wycliffe,  even  for  a  short  time  ;  and 
that  by  using  a  general  reservation,  Wycliffe  could  have  been 
passed  over  according  to  custom  without  any  trouble  at  all 
about  the  first-fruits. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  can,  moreover,  be  fixed  earlier  than 
July  1377;  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
all  was  over  by  October  1375.  For,  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  the  passage  in  the  De  civili  Dominio,  iii.  17,  is  not 
the  first  allusion  to  his  Lincoln  prebend  to  be  found  in  Wycliffe's 
writings.  The  nearest  in  date  to  July  1 377  is  in  chapters  43  and  44 
of  the  De  civili  Dominio,  i,  the  third  tractate  of  the  Summa 
(pp.  358  ff.),  within  some  eighty  pages  of  the  end.  No  part  of 
the  De  civili  Dominio,  i,  can  be  later  than  December  1376,  and 
no  part  earlier  than  January  ;  in  fact  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
devise  any  consistent  or  well-considered  scheme  of  chronology 
for  Wycliffe's  writings  which  does  not  make  the  gradual  publica- 
tion of  the  lectures  contained  in  this  book  begin  soon  after  Easter 
and  continue  into  December  1 376,  vacations  excepted.  Chapters  43 
and  44  would  fall  accordingly  about  the  beginning  of  December 
1376.  Wycliffe,  in  these  chapters,  has  much  to  say  on  Frederick 
of  Lavagna,  on  Lincoln,  and  on  papal  methods  of  patronage  ; 
and  on  p.  387  he  writes  as  follows  : 

Old,  quaeso,  crederetur,  si  caput  ecclesiae  hodie  concedit  michi  aUquid, 
non  cameraliter  sed  manifeste,  per  bullas  patulas  ad  sumptus  non  modicos 
et  labores  ;  et  eras,  sine  obice  a  me  posito,  aversa  voluntate  pape,  propter 
afiEeccionem  affinitatis,  peccunie,  vel  sanguinis  aut  aliam  personalem, 
falsificat  bullas  atque  sentenciam  hodie  confectas  ? 

It  seems  evident  that  Wycliffe,  when  he  wrote  these  lines,  had  his 
own  Lincoln  fjrebend  in  his  mind,  and  almost  certain  that  he  had 
heard  of  Thornbury 's  appointment.  Wycliffe,  we  may  infer,  had 
been  passed  over  before  1376  was  out.  We  note  the  words  aversa 
voluntate  pape  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  sollicitudo  for 
the  first-fruits. 

The  next  allusion,  working  backwards,  is  in  the  De  Mandatis. 
The  De  Mandatis  is  the  first  tractate  of  the  Summa  and  is  separated 
from  the  De  civili  Dominio,  i,  by  the  De  Statu  Innocentiae,  a  very 
short  work,  the  shortest  tractate  of  the  Summa}     These  two 

'  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  iv.  194, 210,  227. 

*  Neither  so  far  have  been  published,  but  the  late  Dr.  F.  D.  Matthew  kindly  gave 
me  acoesB  to  his  copies. 
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books,  I  believe,  represent  the  '  lectures  '  given  by  Wycliffe  in 
the  Michaelmas  term  1375  and  the  Hilary  term  1376.  In  the 
De  Mandatis  Wycliffe  is  very  anxious  and  perturbed  and  even 
violent.  Much  of  his  anxiety  was  largely  due  no  doubt  to  the 
temporary  loss  of  his  prebend  of  Aust  (November  1375,  but 
recovered  thirteen  months  afterwards),  which  is  pretty  clearly 
in  his  mind  ;  but  it  had  other  causes.  Not  far  from  the  beginning 
of  the  De  Mandatis  Wycliffe  writes,  '  Ubi  Christi  vicarius  scribit 
"  fiat  ",  et  ipse  qui  dixit  et  facta  sunt  non  approbat,  adquiritur 
ius  aliquod  impetranti '  ;  ^  a  little  later  he  says  that  papal 
appointment  of  itself  confers  no  right  to  any  number  of  benefices  ; 
while  further  on  he  declares  that  a  bishop  ought  to  ignore  the 
pope's  orders  to  promote  one  who  is  ineptus'^or  minus  ydoneus, 
and  afterwards  he  complains  of  proctors  and  others  who  take 
fees  or  gifts  to  see  a  matter  through  and  hinjder  rather  than 
advance  the  interests  of  their  client.  All  this  seems  a  reference 
to  his  disappointment  at  Lincoln,  and  leads  me  to  think  that 
this  occurred  before  the  De  Mandatis  was  begun,  i.e.  before 
October  1375.  As  about  this  date  the  pope  was  very  much 
in  Sir  John  Thornbury's  debt  and  would  doubtless  be  desirous 
to  give  him  something  on  account,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
Caistor  was  filled  promptly  by  the  appointment  of  his  son. 

The  remaining  and  earliest  allusion  is  of  a  different  kind. 
It  comes  in  the  De  Ente,  ii.  6,  at  the  very  end  in  a  passage  not 
yet  published.  This  was  written  after  Wycliffe  became  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  is  therefore  later  than  the  first  Lincoln  reservation, 
which  as  we  know  came  just  before  he  obtained  his  licence ; 
but  though  separated  by  several  months  from  the  date  of  Wycliffe 's 
doctorate  (almost  certainly  Michaelmas  term  1372),  it  must  be 
earlier  than  December  1373,  when  Wycliffe's  reservation  was 
renewed  on  better  terms.  July  1373  would  seem  to  be  about 
the  date.  This  passage  shows  that  even  at  the  date  when  it  was 
written  Wycliffe  was  already  being  threatened  by  his  enemies  at 
Oxford  with  the  loss  of  his  reservation,  and  its  chief  interest  is  in 
suggesting  that  Wycliffe's  hope  of  preferment  was  never  very  good. 
We  return  to  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  De  civili 
Dominio :  '  Dominus  papa  dedit  michi  prebendam  .  .  .  et,  facta 
soUicitudine  ad  colligendum  sibi  primos  fructus  .  .  .  contulit  uni 
iuveni  transmarino  eandem  prebendam.'  The  evidence  given 
above  persuades  me  that  Wycliffe  never  got  possession  of  his  pre- 
bend and  never  paid  and  was  never  asked  to  pay  the  first-fruits. 
It  hardly  foUows  from  this  passage  that  he  did.  For  in  a 
controversial  passage  such  as  this  we  can  do  full  justice  to 
dedit  michi  prebendam,  if  we  take  it  merely  of  the  giving  of  the 
reservation,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  was  a  very  valuable 

'  Cf.  De  civili  Dominio,  i.  385. 
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gift.  If  on  the  other  hand  Wycliffe  had  obtained  possession,  paid 
the  first-fruits,  and  then  been  dispossessed,  we  should  have  heard 
much  more  about  it,  either  here  or  in  the  De  civili  Dominio,  i.  387, 
where  as  we  have  seen  the  first-fruits  are  not  mentioned  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  prebend,  or,  and  especially,  in  Wycliffe's 
later  works.  It  would  not  be  Wycliffe's  way  to  speak  so  moderately 
had  he  been  treated  quite  like  this.  Here  I  note  that  Wycliffe's 
attitude  in  1375  or  1376  towards  such  payments  is  by  no  means 
clear.  No  doubt  in  the  De  Mandatis,  and  in  the  De  civili  Dominio, 
i.  201,  202,  there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  first-fruits.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  passage  he  denounces  as  simoniac  those  who  covenant 
to  pay  the  first-fruits,  but  a  little  later  he  condones  such  payment  on 
occasions,  and  further  on  ^  complains  of  certain  not  inconsiderable 
charges  {sumptus  non  modicos)  to  which  he  had  been  put  in  con- 
nexion, as  I  take  it,  with  his  two  reservations.  Anyhow,  he 
paid  these  charges  ;  this  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  for  he  got  the 
bulls  ;  the  last  of  them  was  paid  for  late  in  1373  or  early  in  1374, 
Wycliffe  knowing  when  he  made  this  payment  that  the  Gist- 
fruits  would  be  asked  for  later  on.  Moreover,  in  November  1375 
he  must  have  made  some  payment  for  the  ratification  of  his 
prebend  of  Aust  in  Westbury  and  others  also  which  would 
include  the  payment  of  the  first-fruits  thirteen  years  before  at 
the  date  of  his  petition  and  provision  to  this  prebend.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  assumed  th^t,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  he  would 
not  have  paid  the  first-fruits  for  Lincoln  had  he  had  the  chance. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  follow  from  this  passage  that  Wycliffe  was  the 
person  troubled  about  first-fruits  ;  it  may  have  been  his  successful 
rival .  First-fruits,  we  know,  wer»always  in  the  air,  and  a  gibe  about 
them  was  a  commonplace.  We  must  accordingly  not  be  unpre- 
pared to  find  that  the  passage  means  that  the  pope,  after  giving 
Wycliffe  the  reservation  of  a  Lincoln  prebend,  passed  him  over 
when  his  turn  came  and  gave  it  to  Thornbury,  from  whom, 
Wycliffe  adds,  he  took  good  care  to  collect  the  first-fruits.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  while  the  papal  court  would  have 
given  up  the  first-fruits  in  order  to  secure  a  man  on  whom  it 
could  depend,  readiness  to  pay  would  not  help  one  who  showed 
signs  of  turning  out  a  traitor.  Suspicion  of  Wycliffe's  loyalty 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  disappointment. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  as  Mr.  Salter  points  out, 
Wycliffe  after  being  passed  over  would  have  merely  had  to  wait, 
and  m  a  year  or  so  would  have  been  provided  to  another,  though 
perhaps  less  valuable,  prebend.  His  chances,  however, •were 
never  perhaps  very  good.  Not  long  after  he  had  been  given  the 
reservation  (c.  Dec.  1371),  his  enemies  at  Oxford  were  threaten- 
ing him  with  its  loss,  and  about  July  1373^  he  expresses  his 

'  p.  666  above.  «  Be  Ente,  ii.  6,  end 
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concern  about  it.  His  concern  was  perhaps  to  some  extent  set 
at  rest  by  the  concession  made  him  in  December  1373.  But 
Rome  was  again  careful  only  to  promise,  and  was  doubtless 
watching  how  he  would  develop.  In  April  1375  Thomas  Stowe 
was  confirmed  in  the  prebend  of  St.  Cross,  Lincoln  (11  marks  i), 
and  was  assured  that  the  pope  did  not  regard  it  as  reserved  for 
his  use.  In  September  1375  nothing  was  done  for  him  at  Bruges, 
although  for  a  time  he  had  served  on  the  commission,  and  at  some 
time  about  this  date,  probably  a  little  earlier,  but  perhaps  a  few 
months  later,  Philip's  general  reservation  was  used  against  him. 
The  papal  court  was  in  this  within  its  rights,  as  a  general  took 
precedence  of  a  special  reservation  ;  and  the  claims  of  Philip's 
father  were  doubtless  urgent  ;  but  these  claims  could  have  been 
met  from  other  sources,  had  it  had  the  mind.  WyclifEe's  chances 
of  success  were  of  course  beyond  recovery  when  his  conclusions 
were  condemned  in  May  1377. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  considered.  In  July  1374 
WyclifEe  had  been  employed  at  Bruges  in  certain  negotiations 
between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  England.  The  results  of  these 
negotiations  and  of  others  carried  on  before  and  after,  in  which 
apparently  Wy cliff e  took  no  part,  were  embodied  in  certain 
bulls,  which  were  issued  in  September  1375,  though  the  papal 
nuncio  had  power  to  prorogue  the  articles  therein  contained.  In 
these  bulls  the  pope  surrendered  all  reservations  of  his  predecessors 
not  already  used  and  in  certain  cases  remitted  first-fruits. 
Had  then  Wycliffe's  reservation  come  to  him  from  Urban  V, 
it  could  easily  have  lapsed  in  September  1375,  for  between 
Ingleby's  death  and  the  sealing  of  the  bulls  there  was  at  the  best 
but  little  time  in  which  to  use  it.  Probably,  before  the  vacancy 
occurred,  the  terms  of  settlement  had  been  practically  agreed 
upon,  and  the  pope  would  hardly  be  expected  to  snap  a  prebend 
up  at  the  eleventh  hour,  even  for  a  man  on  whom  his  heart  was 
set.  But  though  the  first  bull,  in  which  the  pope  gave  the  Lincoln 
reservation  on  conditions,  has  so  far  not  been  found,  the  language 
of  the  second  bulP  shows  that  Gregory  XI  was  responsible  for 
both,  and  that  about  two  years  came  between  the  two  ;  Wycliffe, 
it  says,  was  first  granted  his  Lincoln  reservation  just  before  he 
gained  his  licence  in  Divinity  (Hilary,  1372,  as  it  seems,  which 
was  also  the  date  at  which  the  Canterbury  Hall  affair  *was  being 
settled).  Gregory's  reservations  were  not  affected  directly  by  the 
settlement.  H.  S.  Cronin. 

'  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  iv.  208 
^  Ibid.  iv.  193. 
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Letters  of  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Archbishop 
Neville  to  the  University  of  Oxford 

The  letters  printed  here  are  taken  from  a  register,  which  belonged 
to  Archbishop  Warham,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.^  Less  correct  transcripts  of  the  two  letters  of 
Archbishop  Neville  are  inserted  on  the  front  fly-leaf  of  a  copy 
of  Charles  Maneken's  Epistolares  formulae  (Louvain,  1476)  in 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester.^  None  of  the  letters 
are  entered  in  Register  F  in  the  university  archives  which  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Anstey  in  1898  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society, 
which,  however,  seems  to  contain  the  answer  to  no.  i  and  the 
letter  to  which  no.  iii  is  the  answer.  The  year  of  Tiptoft's  letter 
from  Padua  is  given  as  1468  in  the  margin  (in  a  later  hand), 
which  could  only  be  old  style,  for  the  earl  was  in  L-eland  in  January 
1468.  But,  though  1469  is  a  blank  year  in  his  biography,  there 
are  serious  objections  to  the  supposition  that  he  spent  it  in  Italy. 
The  terms  of  the  letter  point  rather  to  1460,  when  he  is  known 
to  have  been  living  at  Padua  .^  His  allusion  to  the  political 
troubles  in  England  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  return  thither 
is  only  intelligible  at  the  earlier  date.  The  recommendation  to 
study  Latin  as  an  aid  to  diplomatic  employment  perhaps  contains 
a  reference  to  his  own  appointments  as  '  Orator  et  nuncius 
specialis  '  to  Pope  Calixtus  III  in  1457  and  to  the  council  of 
Mantua  in  1459.  These  indications  of  earlier  date  than  that 
assigned  in  the  manuscript  are  confirmed  by  the  existence  in 
Register  F  of  a  letter  dated  1  April  1460.  which,  though 
without  address,  is  clearly  to  Tiptoft,  and  almost  certainly  the 
answer  of  the  university  to  that  here  printed.  It  refers  to  '  tua 
in  nos  nuperrima  largitas  ',  mentions  '  tua  Patavia  ',  and  seems 
to  quote  from  the  letter  in  the  passage  '  quod  non  solum  apud 
Italos  quos  omnis  eloquentie  principes  ais  ',  &c.* 

The  error  in  the  date  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  approximation 
to  those  of  Neville's  letters.  The  archbishop's  first  letter  is  dated 
in  the  margin,  apparently  by  the  scribe  who  entered  it,  '  ano 
do  mini  1469*^ '.  His  second  has  not  the  year  supplied,  but  it 
must  be  either  1470  or  1471,  for  after  the  latter  year  he  was  never 
again  at  Westminster  in  November  until  1475,  which  seems  too 
late.  Th^  letter  in  which  the  university  begged  his  help  in 
recovering  the  books  which  Tiptoft  had  given,  the  value  of 

'  423,  nos.  42,  43,  44,  ff.  65-8. 

''  Press-mark  17276.  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Fawtier  for  aid  in  deciphering  these 
transcripts  and  to  Mr.  Strickland  Gibson  of  the  Bodleian  Library  for  the  loan  of 
rotographs  of  the  Corpus  register. 

'  Leland,  Commeniarii  de  Scri'ptorihus  Britannicia  (1709),  IL  478 ;  Diet,  of  Nat, 
Biog.  IvL  413.  • 

*  Epittolae  Academicae  Oxon.,  ed.  Anstey,  no.  239  (ii.  364). 
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which  they  estimated  at  about  500  marks/  was  written  on 
5  November  1470,  eighteen  days  after  the  earl's  execution,  and 
if  Neville  was  able  to  announce  his  success  in  securing  the  books 
(save  those  in  Ireland)  within  a  fortnight,  he  must  have  been  very 
expeditious.  The  absence  in  his  letter  of  any  reference  to  the 
•  university's  appeal  rather  points  to  a  later  date. 

The  post  for  which  the  archbishop  gave  Robert  Canon  so 
strong  a  recommendation  was  probably  that  of  bedel,  if  John 
Cane  (or  Caine)  is  the  same  person  as  the  John  Came  (or  Caam) 
who  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1433,^  and  occurs  as  late 
as  1457.^  The  identification  seems  to  be  made  practically 
certain  by  a  letter  from  Edward  IV  to  the  university  commanding 
it  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bedel  until  the  coming  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  their  chancellor.*  Nothing  is  known  of 
Canon.  It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  from  notes  prefixed  (in 
a  different  hand)  to  the  two  letters  in  the  John  Rylands  volume 
that  Archbishop  Neville  was  not  responsible  for  their  latinity. 
The  first  was  written  by  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,^  who  was 
John  Shirwood,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  second  by 
an  unidentified  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  named  Bulkie.^  But 
though  they  do  not  raise  the  previous  estimate  of  Neville's 
learning,  they  supply  interesting  confirmation  of  his  attachment 
to  the  university  and  his  literary  tastes.  James  Tait, 

I 

MS.  CC.C.C.  423,  ff.  65-5v . 

He  litere  misse  sunt  ad  vniuersitatem  Oxonie  a  comite  Wygornie. 
Amplissimo  viro  domino  cancellario  Oxonie  necnon  vniuersitati  colendis- 

'  ibid.  no.  259  (ii.  389).  No.  260  is  an  appeal  to  Walter  Lyhert,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
to  aid  them  in  building,  inter  alia,  a  new  library,  as  they  have  no  place  suitable  to 
house  Tiptoft's  books. 

-  Munimenta  Academica  Oxon.  (Rolls  Series)  ii.  321.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  667-8. 

*  The  letter  runs  as  follows  : 

'  To  owre  trusty  and  wellebelouyd  the  Comissarie  proctors  regens  and  non  regentis 
off  owre  vniuersite  off  Oxforde. 
'  Trusty  and  wellebelouyd  we  grete  yow  welle  and  where  we  vnderstond  that  a  grette 
diuision  is  lately  arresin  among  yow  for  thelection  off  a  bedille  and  therupon  incon- 
uenientes  (?)  be  dowtyd  to  falle  withoute  the  more  hasty  remedye  be  prouidid. 
We  therfore  strytly  charge  and  commande  yow  to  se  that  the  mater  off  the  sayd 
election  abyde  in  suspense  in  any  wise  vnto  the  comyng  thyder  off  the  most  reuerend 
fader  in  godde  and  owre  ryght  entierly  belouyd  cosyn  tharchbysshop  off  Yorke  yowre 
chawncelor  whych  by  goddis  mercy  shalle  not  fayle  to  be  with  yow  for  that  cause 
by  the  feste  off  Saint  Hillary  nexte  commyng  to  ordayne  and  set  dlie  redresse  in  the 
same  and  that  ye  putte  yow  in  vttermost  devovre  and  se  that  owre  peace  be  surely 
kept  in  the  mean  tyme  as  ye  wol  ansuere  vnto  vs  at  yowre  peryl.  Yevyn  vnder  owre 
signet  at  owre  Palois  off  Westminster  the  xv  day  off  decembyr.'  (MS.  423,  C.C.C. 
Cambridge,  f  o.  37. ) 

'  '  Epistola  transmissa  per  prenobilem  [virum]  archiepiscopum  Eboraceneem 
Georgium  Nevil,  ex  compositione  tamen  magistri  mei  archidiaconi  Richmondi  grauis- 
simo,'  etc.  (as  in  heading). 

"  '  Ex  compositione  Magistri  Bulkie  quondam  socii  coUegii  de  Balliolo.' 
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sirae  loannes  comes  Wygornie  salutem  plurimam  dicit.  Tametsi  peregrina 
in  terra,  multumque  a  vestro  semota  coelo,  nos  aliquamdiu  obuersati 
sumus,  nunquam  tamen,  viri  prestantissimi,  eo  oblinionis  apud  nos  venire 
potuistis  quin  in  mediis  etiam  curis  sepenuniero  de  vobis  cogitarem  et 
iucundissime  sermonem  facerem.  Quippe  scientissimam  vestram,  imo 
nostram,  vniuersitatem  in  ea  veneratione  habeo  atque  a  primis,  vt  Greci 
aiunt,  vnguiculis  semper  habui  vt  baud  sciam  quidnam  sit  quod  maiore 
vel  obseruatione  vel  pietate  prosequi  possem.  Itaque  quotiens  in  mentem 
venit  (venit  autem  quam  sepissime)  aliquando  me  de  vestro,  vt  sic  loquar, 
grege  fuisse  non  possum  profecto  quin  pre  gaudio  gestiam.  Nee  sane 
vnquam  Socrates  sibi  ipsi  gauisus  est  magis  aut  summo  rerum  opifici 
gratias  egit  vberiores  quod  non  barbarum  set  Grecum  se  nasci  contigerit 
quam  ego  quod  inter  vos  omni  et  doctrina  et  virtute  preditos  annos  aliquot 
idque  Oxonie,  quasi  alteris  Athenis,  liberalibus  disciplinis  optimisque 
artibus  incubuerim.  Quare  non  me  fugit,  viri  excellentissimi,  quo  in  vos 
animo  esse  debeam,  cui  tam  singulare  necessitudinis  vinculum  vobiscum 
intercedit.  Quod  etsi  in  anteacta  vita  cum  priuatis  turn  pubUcis  negotiis 
prepediti  nostram  banc  erga  vos  pietatem  non  satis  manifestare  potuimus, 
tamen  si  superis  visum  erit  vt  patriam  terram  quandoque  repetam  et 
aliquem  in  republica  salua  me  esse  contigerit,  non  dubitabo  me  vobis 
earn  magnitudine  crebritateque  officiorum  notam  et  illustrem  effecturum. 
Verum  vtcunque  res  nostre  satis  transigentur  hos  libros  quorum  indices 
vobis  mitto  in  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris  nostri  perpetuo  penes  vos 
residere  volo.  Quorum  profecto  lectioni  si  iugiter  impendatis  operam, 
amisse  Latine  lingue  dignitatem,  qua  prisci  Britanni,  maiores  nostri, 
floruerimt,  recuperabitis  et  plurimarum  rerum  noticia  ad  beatam  vitam 
instituendam  plurimum  abundabitis.  Perindeque  in  eos  viros  facile 
evasuri  essetis  de  quorum  grauissimo  coetu,  quotiens  rerum  oportunitas 
exigeret,  serenissimus  ac  metuendissimus  Rex  noster  tales  delegat  oratores 
quales  postea  quam  ad  Ytalos,  omnis  eloquentie  principes,  accesserunt, 
non  infimum  dicendi  genus  optinere  videantur.  Ex  Patauio  septimo 
kalendas  Februarias. 

Vestre  dignitati  studiosissimus 

loannes  comes  Wygornie 
,  [Monogram.'] 

II 

MS.  C.C.C.C.  423,  S.  66-6v. 

Grauissimo,  eruditissimoque  ac  ornatissimo  cetui  magistrorum  regen- 
tium  alme  vniuersitatis  Oxonie. 

Clarissimi  ac  literatissimi  viri  nostrique  in  Christo  carissimi  fratres 
salutem.  Ea  a  puero  in  almam  nostram  matrem  Oxoniam  caritate  pieta- 
teque  fuimus  ^ft  ipsius  comodo  et  bonore  nichil  nobis  optabilius  esset, 
nichil  antiquius  arbitraremur.  Itaque  in  animum  induximus  nostrum  non 
raodo  vniuersam  Oxoniensem  rem  publicam  permaximi  facere,  verum  etiam 
singulos  honestarum  ac  preclararum  quarumlibet  facultatum  professores 
et  magistros  fraterna  affectione  complecti,  et  quibus  decuerit  honoribus 
prosequi.     Quod  autem  id  non  tantum  hactenus  apparuerit  enitueritque 

*  Similar  to  that  figured  in  Doyle's  OJicial  Baronage,  iii.  720. 
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quantum  intus  habetur  in  pectore,  turbulentissiniis  fragoribus,  quibus 
nostrum  quatitur  seculum,  ascribendum  est.  Hunc  igitur  animum  nostrum 
clarissimi  ac  literatissimi  viri  in  sese  reflectentes  et  eius  ardentissimam 
caritatem  in  ipsam  morum  scientiarumque  parentem  Oxoniam  inque  vos 
singulos  intuentes,  vestrisque^  in  nos  beneuolenciis  freti,  humanitates 
vestras  petimus  et  rogamus  quatinus  Robertum  Camon  eo  officio  donare 
dignemini  quod  loannes  Cane  ^  nuper  optinuit.  Ipsum  enim  Robertum, 
cuius  fidelitatem  in  omnes,  precipuam  in  nos  obseruantiam  ac  amorem 
eximium  erga  prefatam  omnium  nostrorum  genetricem  aduertimus, 
quique  est,  ut  arbitramur,  satis  pro  eo  munere  literatus,  ac  natu  iam 
grandior,  istic  vbi  magnam  ot  meliorem  (vt  aiunt)  partem  consumpsit 
etatis,  quod  superest  eui  transigere  vehementer  affectat,  ad  illud  officium 
raagnopere  cupimus  promoueri.  Vestras  igitur  iterum  atque  iterum 
humanitates  maiorem  in  modum  quesimus  et  oramus  vt  ipse  Robertus 
et  meritorum  suorum  et  nostrarum  precum  intuitu  non  paciatur  repulsam. 
Si  autem  quod  tantopere  cupimus  prout  confidimus  impetrabitur,  dabimus 
operam  quatinus  ea  vestris  humanitatibus  gratia  referatur,  vt  morem 
nostra  voluntati  gessisse  merito  non  peniteat.  Et  optime  semper  valeat 
vester  ille  eruditissimus  atque  grauissimus  cetus,  clarissimi  atque  ornatis- 
simi  viri  nostrique  in  Christo  dilectissimi  fratres.  Raptim  ex  manerio 
nostro  de  More  kalendas  Decembris. 

Vestri  amantissimus 

G'la  Eboracensis. 

Ill 
MS.  CC.C.C.  423,  ff.  r)6v-8. 

Doctissimis  ac  peritissimis  viris  nostrisque  in  Christo  carissimis  filiis, 
doctoribus  et  raagistris  regentibus  vniuersitatis  Oxonie. 

Peritissimis  viris  magistris  et  doctoribus  Oxonie  vniuersitatis  Georgius 
Eboracensis  salutem  plurimam  dicit.  Equidem  semper  a  tenera,  fere 
puerili,  etate  omnem  meam  laborem,  omnem  operam,  curam,  studiumque 
adhibui  vt  quos  possem  libros  in  omni  disciplinarum  genere  compararem, 
propter  quod  non  modo  plerosque,  et  puer  et  adolescens,  scribi  feci,  sed 
quicquid  pecuniole  seponere  parca  frugalitas  potuit  codicibus  ipsis 
coemendis  absumpsi.  NuUam  enim  magis  dignam  atque  preclaram 
suppellectilem  parari  michi  posse  existimabam ;  vocibus  pleni  antiquitatis, 
exemplis  pleni,  moribus  pleni,  pleni  legibus,  pleni  religione,  viuunt,  conuer- 
santur,  loquuntur  suo  nobiscum  tempore,  decent  nos,  instruunt,  consolantur, 
resque  a  memoria  nostra  remotissimas  quasi  pr"esentes  nobis  exhibent. 
Tanta  est  eorum  potestas,  tanta  dignitas,  tanta  magestas,  tantum  denique 
munimen  vt  nisi  libri  forent  rudes  omnes  essemus  atque  indocti,  nuUam 
fere  preteritarum  rerum  memoriam,  nullum  exemplum,  nullam  denique 
nee  humanarum  nee  diuinarum  rerum  cognitionem  haberemus,  eadem 
vrna  que  hominum  corpora  ^  contegit  etiam  nos  obrueret.  Quamuis  autem 
huic  rei  toto  animo  semper  incubuerim,  ardentiori  tamen  studio  post 
domini  lohannis  Wigornie  olim  comitis  obitum  meas  vires  industriamque 

'  The  Rylands  copy  has  fiducia  de  before  vestrisque. 

*  Canee,  manuscript,  but  the  first  e  is  deleted  ;  Caine,  Rylands  copy. 

*  homini  corpus,  Rylands. 
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communis  vniuersitatis  causa  consumpserim.  Verebar  enim  et  vehementer 
formidabam  ne,  cum  ceteris  rebus,  tot  excellentissimi  libri,  tot  summorum 
sudores  atque  vigilie  perirent.^  Conati  autem  sumus  quantum  in  nobis 
J\x\t  cetera  omnia  volumina  que  ille  hie  habuerit  cogere  ;  que  autem  in 
Hybernia  sunt  nostre  potestati  baud  subiecta  existunt.  Ceterum  cum  hec 
fecissem,  parum  desiderio  meo  satisfecisse  videbar  nisi  pariter  prouiderem 
vti  libri  quibus  istud  studium  donauerit  tute  vniuersitatis  nuntio  cum 
vestris  optatis,  tum  vel  maxime  ista  animi  in  perquirenda  scientia  affec- 
tione,  credantur.  Precantes  Dominum  optimum  maximumque  vt  vberes 
inde  diuturnosque  fructus  capiatis.  Valeat  vniuersitas  vestra  feliciter. 
Cursim  ex  domo  nostra  iuxta  Westmonasterium  quintodecimo  kalendas 
Decembris. 

Totus  vester 

G.  Eboracensis. 


Wellington  at  Verona 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  many  writers  on  the  period  of  the 
congress  of  Verona  that  the  failure  of  English  diplomacy  at  that 
meeting  could  be  ascribed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  English  repre- 
sentative, Wellington.  To  the  charge  of  incapacity  Lord  Acton,^ 
Martin,^  and  Lamartine*  have  added  that  of  disloyalty  to  Canning, 
and  an  ingeniously  modified  form  of  this  charge  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  Mr,  J.  E.  S.  Green  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Histo- 
rical Society  in  November  1917,®  and  in  a  more  recent  article.^ 
Mr.  Green's  theory  is  briefly  this  :  that  Wellington  was,  during 
November  1822,  gradually  won  over  by  Metternich  to  a  policy 
of  supporting  Austria,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  congress 
he  worked  hand  in  glove  with  Metternich,  disregarding  both  his 
written  instructions  and  Canning's  known  wishes,  and  that  this 
disloyalty  towards  his  official  superior  was  justified  in  his  own 
eyes  by  George  IV's  strong  desire  that  England  should  continue 
to  act  with  the  alliance,  and  by  his  own  distrust  of  Canning's 
policy  and  fear  of  its  probable  results.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  theory  of  Wellington's 
conduct,  and  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  not  that  dealt  with  in 
Mr.  Green's  article  in  this  Review.  To  begin  with  there  is  the  fact 
that  Wellington  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  putting 
Canning  in  office.'  By  no  process  of  quibbling  could  he  have 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  fair  to  add  to  the  already  con- 

'  Tlie  Rylands  copy  inserts  jHtrte. 

*  Ante,  iii.  800  ;  review  of  J.  F.  Bright,  History  of  England. 

*  Martin,  Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789,  iv.  308. 

*  Lamartine,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  vii.  106. 

*  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Tramactions,  3rd  Ser.,  xi,  1917,  ]).  59. 
■'  pp.  200  f.  above. 

»  See  the  letter  of  George  IV  to  Wellington,  5  Septeiuber  1822  ( Wellington  Dispatches, 
sec.  n,  i.  273) ;  and  Wellington  to  George  IV,  7  September  1822  {ibid.  274-6). 
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siderable  difficulties  of  the  new  secretary  during  his  first  few 
months  of  office.  If  he  did  deceive  Canning — ^and  it  can  be 
called  nothing  less  than  deceit,  in  view  of  the  studied  silence  of 
his  dispatches  and  letters  to  Canning  as  to  the  slightest  change 
in  English  policy  at  the  congress — he  could  not  under  the  circum- 
stances have  reconciled  his  action  with  any  strict  code  of  honour. 
And  in  view  of  his  known  character  and  his  military  standard 
of  obedience  to  his  superiors,  the  evidence  must  be  decisive 
before  we  judge  Wellington  guilty  of  dishonourable  conduct. 

In  this  case  the  evidence  is  very  far  from  being  decisive. 
The  major  part  of  the  case  against  Wellington  rests  on  Bois-le-r 
Comte's  witness,  though  Mr.  Green  admits  that  Bois-le-Comte's 
own  theory  as  to  the  reasons  for  Wellington's  conduct  is  falla- 
cious. But  can  Bois-le-Comte  be  regarded  as  an  altogether 
satisfactory  authority  ?  He  was  not  even  in  as  good  a  position 
for  obtaining  information  as  Chateaubriand  during  the  first 
part  of  the  congress,  and  we  know  that,  until  Montmorency  left 
Verona,  Chateaubriand  was  able  to  learn  comparatively  little. 
Much  of  his  information  was  probably  obtained  from  his  official 
superior.  La  Ferronays,  who,  being  ambassador  to  Russia,  was 
on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
That  in  itself  supplies  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
confirmation  of  his  reports  from  other  sources.  La  Ferronays 
was  not  admitted  into  the  most  important  conferences,^  and 
though  it  is  probably  true  that  the  chief  personages  at  Verona 
discussed  their  important  schemes  and  expedients  privately 
before  producing  them  in  formal  conference,  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  have  discussed  them  in  front  of  minor  men  at  the 
congress.  Most  of  them  were  probably  brought  forward  in  pri- 
vate interviews  such  as  the  one  at  which  Wellington  mooted 
the  idea  of  a  neutral  nation's  '  good  offices  '  to  Montmorency 
as  a  means  of  enabling  France  to  withdraw  from  her  rather 
embarrassing  position  in  relation  to  Spain  without  being  in- 
volved in  war.^  The  secrecy  which  was  supposed  to  envelop  all 
proceedings  at  the  important  conferences  may  be  measured 
by  Montmorency's  dismay  at  finding  that  Chateaubriand  was 
aware  of  something  that  had  passed  at  one  of  these  meetings,^ 
and  though  probably  Chateaubriand  was  not  the  only  diploma- 
tist to  be  informed  of  secrets  that  he  was  not  supposed  to  know, 
still  it  is  obvious  that  any  one  outside  the  charmed  circle  could 
only  get  information  at  second  or  third  hand.  Bois-le-Comte's 
evidence  cannot  then  be  allowed  to  outweigh  that  of  the  men 
who  dealt  directly  with  Wellington.    And  the  evidence  we  have 

*  See  Gabriac  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  cxliii,  p.  563. 

'  Letter  of  Montmorency  of  28  October  (Villele,  M^moires,  iii.  1(34). 

*  Letter  of  Montmorency  of  13  November  {ihid.  210-11). 
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from  them  is  in  contradiction  with  that  of  Bois-le-Comte.  In 
the  first  place  Chateaubriand  as  well  as  La  Ferronays  was  on 
confidential  terms  Witli  the  tsar.  Diiring  the  latter  part  of  the 
congress,  after  Montmorency  left  to  make  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  win  over  the  authorities  at  Paris  to  the  Veronese 
plan  of  joint  diplomatic  action  in  Spain,  Chateaubriand  estab- 
lished a  considerable  intimacy  with  Alexander.^  They  certainly 
discussed  the  Spanish  question,^  and  Chateaubriand  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  least  as  well  supplied  as  Bois-le-Comte  with  any 
information  Alexander  could  give  on  the  subject,  whilst  he  was 
also,  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  French  mission,  in  close  com- 
munication with  Wellington  himself.  Yet  his  contemporary 
letters  represent  Wellington  as  violently  opposed  to  anything 
the  allies  suggest  in  connexion  with  the  Spanish  problem.^ 

Moreover,  had  Wellington  during  the  congress  shown  any 
disposition  to  fall  in  with  Mettemich's  views,  it  would  be  safe 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  some  reflexion  of  the  fact  in 
Metternich's  own  correspondence.  To  that  consummate  but 
exceedingly  vain  diplomatist,  agreement  with  his  own  opinions 
was  the  proof  of  wisdom,  whilst  stupidity  meant  action  contrary 
to  his  views.  But  as  late  as  2  December  he  wrote  to  Neumann, 
the  Austrian  representative  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  that 
Wellington  had  not  a  diplomatist's  most  indispensable  qualities, 
that  he  had  of  course  never  expected  '  des  nuances  delicates  et 
recherchees  '  from  the  duke,  but  that  he  had  been  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  said  duke  had  conducted 
affairs  at  Verona,  and,  most  suggestive  of  all,  he  instructed 
Neumann  to  find  out  if  the  '  ligne  plus  acerbe  '  taken  by  England 
at  Verona  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Wellington's  instructions,  or — 
which  he  evidently  expected  to  be  the  case — ^to  Wellington's 
own  attitude.^  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Metternich  con- 
sidered that  the  cajolery  which  he  speaks  of  in  another  letter  ^ 
had  been  in  this  case  thrown  away,  and  it  is  further  obvious  that 
he  had  not  met  vnt\\  as  much  success  in  sounding  Wellington  as 
has  been  suggested.  Now,  2  December  is  late  in  the  history  of 
Verona.  Had  Wellington  shown  any  signs  of  coming  into  line 
with  Austria  during  November  Metternich  would  probably  have 
given  some  intimation  of  the  fact  in  this  letter  to  London  of 

»  Congres  de  Vironc,  c.  xxxiii.  109 ;  Hyde  de  NeuvUle,  Memoires  et  Correspondance, 
iii.  18.  «  Ibid.  pp.  106,  108. 

*  See  his  letter  of  28  November  (Villele,  iii.  248).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
anything  in  the  Congres  dc  Verom  which  seems  at  variance  with,  or  is  not  supported  by, 
the  author's  contemporarj'  correspondence  must  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  many  years  after  the  event  and  the  author's  imagination 
led  him  astray. 

*  See  Mettemich's  letter  to  Neumann  in  the  Staats-Archiv,  Vienna.  I  have  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  Mr.  C.  K.  Webster's  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  use  his  transcripts 
from  the  Vienna  archives.  '  See  below,  p-  5P0. 
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2  December.  But  of  Wellington's  supposed  change  of  attitude 
there  is  not  the  smallest  trace.  All  the  evidence  points  the  other 
way,  and  Metternich's  language  suggests  rather  a  man  who  feels 
that  he  has  not  met  with  proper  support  in  a  quarter  where  he 
expected  it,  than  a  man  speaking  of  a  diplomatic  ally  or  of  a  diplo- 
matic tool.  If  Lord  Acton's  accusation  that  Wellington  during  the 
congress  was  urging  the  Frenchmen  on  to  war  with  Spain  were  true, 
it  would  supply  a  ground  for  Metternich's  attitude,  since  the  latter 
disliked  the  idea  of  a  Franco -Spanish  war  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  as  Canning.  But  in  view  of  the  complete  silence  of 
Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand  on  this  subject,  the  accusation 
must  be  held  to  be  not  proven.  The  loss  of  Montmorency's  account 
of  Verona  is  doubtless  irreparable,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  historian  who  had  the  advantage  of  using  it  affords  no  sup- 
port to  the  theory  that  Wellington  was  leading  a  double  life  at 
Verona.^  Finally  Gentz,  who  as  secretary  to  the  congress  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  events,  gives  exactly  the 
same  picture  of  Wellington's  behaviour  as  the  two  French 
ambassadors,  and  his  tone  in  speaking  of  the  duke  does  not  seem 
to  imply  that  the  latter  had  at  all  fallen  in  with  Austrian  views.^ 
If,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  Wellington  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  English  diplomacy  at  Verona  by  his  disloyalty,  what 
is  the  truth  about  his  attitude  and  work  at  this  last  of  the  great 
congresses  ?  The  difficulties  in  his  way  were  enormous,  and  his 
path  was  not  smoothed  by  his  own  unfortunate  action  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  discussions  on  the  military  side  of  the 
affair,  an  action  that  was  unfortunate  because  it  produced  an 
entirely  erroneous  impression  on  his  hearers'  minds.  In  spite 
of  this  mistake,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  so  inefficient 
a  diplomatist  as  Metternich  thought  him.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  least  one  good  judge  of  men  and  their  abilities 
rated  him  high,^  and  in  view  of  the  absolute  determination  of 
Alexander,  Montmorency,  and  Metternich  to  intervene  in  some 
way  in  the  Peninsula  (though  they  differed  as  to  the  method), 

^  Nettement,  Histoire  de  la  Bestauration,  vi.  273,  tells  us  that  Wellington  kept 
scrupulously  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  duke  (in 
a  foot-note  quoting  Montmorency)  '  feuilletant  sans  cesse  ses  instructions '  during 
sittings  of  the  congress  and  '  y  revenant  imperturbablement  quand  on  croyait  lui 
avoir  fait  faire  quelques  pas  en  avant '. 

'^  e.  g.  '  Was  nun  vollends  in  England  beschlossen  werden  wird  —  etwas  Gutes 
sicher  nicht  —  das  weiss  nur  der — Gott  sei  bei  uns — Teufel,  der  dies  Gouvemement 
jetzt  allein  regiert.  Ich  babe  Grund  zu  glauben  dass  sogar  Canning,  der  zwischen 
Gott  und  dem  Teufel  mitten  inne  steht,  endlich  aber  doch  wohl  diesem  anheim 
fallen  wird,  noch  gar  nicht  mit  sich  einig  ist :  und  Wellington  ist  wahrhaftig  nicht 
der  Mann  der  ihm  irgend  einen  gescheidten  Rath  .  .  .  geben  konnte'  (quoted  from 
Gentz's  journal  in  Schmidt- Weissenfels,  Gentz,  ii.  229).  This,  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  also  seems  to  show  that  the  inner  circle  of  the  congress  was  still  far 
from  being  completely  reassured  as  to  England's  future  course  of  conduct. 

*  Gallatin,  A  Great  Peacemaker,  p.  104. 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  a  Castlereagh  could  have  prevented 
them  doing  so.  What  Wellington  could  do  he  did :  as  far  as 
intervention  in  Spain  was  concerned,  his  function  at  the  congress 
was  to  be  '  an  objection  and  an  obstacle  \^  and  Mettemich's 
outburst  to  Neumann  is  a  measure  of  how  well  he  played  the  part. 
He  was  doomed  to  defeat  from  the  beginning,  but  he  could,  and 
did,  hamper  the  proceedings  of  his  opponents  at  every  stage. 

It  has  been  suggested  ^  that  he  made  a  bad  mistake  in 
taking  Montmorency's  '  simple  dire  '  of  20  October  at  more  than 
its  literal  meaning  and  answering  it  as  though  it  embodied  an 
aggressive  policy.  Mettemich  and  the  Prussian  representative, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  who  were  as  anxious  as  Wellington  to 
avert  war,  were  scrupulously  careful  to  treat  the  paper  as  what  it 
pretended  to  be,  purely  defensive.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  ultimate  aims  were  very  different  from  those  of  Welling- 
ton, that  he  wanted  to  avert  action  of  any  kind,  while  they  looked 
upon  the  '  simple  dire  '  as  a  good  opportunity  to  put  forward 
their  views  as  to  joint  diplomatic  intervention  at  Madrid.  Further, 
the  answers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  rested  entirely  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  France  might  be  forced  into  hostilities  against  Spain 
by  the  action  of  the  Spanish  revolutionaries,  while  if  Wellington 
admitted  this  supposition  as  being  in  the  least  likely,  he  largely 
weakened  his  own  repeated  assertions  that  the  Spanish  revolution 
was  not  dangerous.*  In  the  extraordinarily  complicated  state 
of  the  Spanish  question  ^  it  may  well  have  been  not  the  least 
advisable  course  to  force  the  Austrian  and  French  ministers 
into  the  open  and  make  them  deal  with  facts  as  they  were 
instead  of  with  a  purely  hypothetical  position  such  as  that 
presumed  by  Montmorency  in  his  *  simple  dire  '.  It  is  true 
that  Wellington  failed  in  all  his  efforts  to  avert  intervention 
in  Spain  ;  his  task  was  perhaps  too  big  for  him.  But  his  resis- 
tance to  the  powers'  proposals  impressed  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries so  strongly  that  it  has  been  seriously  suggested  that  his 
raising  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  a  cunning  piece 
of  diplomacy  meant  as  a  counterblast  to  the  unacceptable  decision 
of  the  congress  to  withdraw  the  allied  ambassadors  from  Madrid.^ 
This  was  not  the  case,  but  it  adds  another  item  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that,  though  he  made  some  mistakes,* 

»  Netteraent,  vi.  273. 

-  Green  in  Tranmctiona  of  the  Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  1918,  p.  69. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Observations  of  the  French  Minister  respecting  Spain  (Wellington, 
Supplementary  Dispatches,  sec.  u,  i.  501  ;   also  below,  Mettemich  to  Neumann). 

«  See  Wellington's  dispatch  of  29  October  1822  (Wellington,  Supplementary  Di«' 
patches,  sec.  u,  i.  460). 

*  Letter  of  Chateaubriand  of  28  November  1822  (Villele,  iiL  248  ;  also  vide 
Treitachke,  Oeschichte  Deutschlands,  i.  491). 

*  £.  g.  the  information  given  to  a  Spanish  agent  at  Verona,  which  leaked  back  to 
Montmorency  via  Madrid  and  Paris  {ante,  p.  205  n.).     This,  however,  was  almost 
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Wellington  acted  honourably  at  Verona,  and  that  the  failure  was 
not  due  to  disloyalty  to  his  official  chief. 

H.  M.  Lackland. 
I 

Staats-Archiv,  Vienna.  21  September  1822. 

Neumann  to  Metternich 

Les  auspices  sous  lesquelles  [Canning]  est  entre  au  Ministere  ne  sont 
pas  faites  pour  flatter  son  amour-propre.  II  avait  voulu  d'abord  faire  le 
fier,  mais  le  Due  de  Wellington  a  adouci  ses  scrupules  et  ses  amis  lui  ont 
conseille  d'accepter,  vu  que  I'occasion  ne  se  representeroit  peut-etre  plus  : 
il  a  done  cede,  et  a  promis  tout  ce  qu'on  exigoit  de  lui,  c'est-a-dire,  de  suivre 
en  tout  le  systeme  de  la  presente  administration.  'Le  Koi  en  lui  remettant 
les  sceaux  lui  a  dit  devant  ses  ministres  que  ce  n'etait  qu'a  condition 
qu'il  marcheroit  sur  la  meme  ligne  que  son  predecesseur,  qu'il  les  lui  con- 
fiait.  On  dit  que  le  Roi  a  montre  beaucoup  de  dignite  dans  cette  occasion, 
mais  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai  qu'il  a  ete  force  et  que  Mr.  Canning  sent 
qu'il  est  I'homme  de  la  necessite  et  non  celui  du  choix  de  sa  Majeste.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Canning  tiendra-t-il  la  promesse  qu'il  a  donnee  de  ne  s'ecarter  en 
rien  de  la  conduite  de  ses  coUegues  ?  C'est  ce  qu'il  faut  esperer,  mais 
ce  que  d'apres  les  antecedents  on  ne  pourra  croire  que  lorsqu'on  I'aura 
vu.  II  n'est  pas  bon  a  faire  comme  les  autres,  .  .  .  et  je  doute  qu'il  se 
laisse  influencer  longtemps  par  Ld.  Liverpool,  il  cherchera  a  lui  gajer  la 
main,  et  commeAt  esperer  que  le  Roi  avec  toutes  les  meilleures  intentions 
puisse  resister  a  son  Ministere  s'il  n'a  pu  refuser  a  Ld.  Liverpool  et  empecher 
I'admission  d'un  homme,  qu'il  hait  du  fond  de  son  ame  ?  Ld.  Londonderry 
et  le  Roi  avoient  un  meme  systeme  qu'ils  ont  soutenu  au  travers  des  plus 
grands  obstacles  et  des  plus  grands  dangers. 

Dans  le  dernier  et  memorable  entrevu  de  ce  ministre  avec  le  Roi,  il 
lui  dit :  '  Sire,  il  faut  dire  adieu  a  I'Europe,  vous  et  moi  seuls,  nous  le  con- 
noissons  et  I'avons  sauve.  Personne  apres  moi  ne  connoit  plus  les  affaires 
du  continent.'  ^  II  continua  a  faire  de  grands  eloges  au  Roi  pour  la  per- 
spicacite  avec  laquelle  il  avoit  juge  I'etat  critique  des  affaires  et  la  per- 
severance qu'il  avoit  mise  dans  la  poursuite  de  ses  desseins.  Le  Roi  en 
fut  frappe,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  y  avait  dans  le  ton  et  les  manieres  de  cet 
homme  incomparable  un  air  de  prediction  qui  annongoit  I'affreuse  cata- 
strophe que  le  Roi  n'avait  trop  apprehende.  Ld.  Londonderry,  sachant  qu'il 
avait  pour  soutien  son  auguste  Maitre,  suivait  avec  energie  un  systeme 
souvent  contrarie  par  la  timidite  de  ses  collegues.  Le  Roi,  de  son  cote, 
etait  affermi  dans  ses  idees  par  la  maniere  dont  son  ministre  les  defendait 
au  conseil  et  au  parlement,  il  y  avoit  identite  de  vues  ou  de  principes,  une 
confiance  et  garantie  reciproques. 

Tout  cela  vient  a  cesser  et  le  Roi  est  isole,  non  seulement  defiant  de 
ses  ministres,  mais  les  haissant  tons  plus  ou  moins,  sans  en  exceptor 

certainly  not  known  on  8  November,  when  the  French  diplomatists  had  a  violent 
argument  as  to  whether  England  would  intervene  or  not  (Gabriac,  quoted  in  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  cxliii.  5(>5).  It  is  possible  that  Wellington  gave  this  information 
to  the  Spanish  agent  in  the  liope  that  the  knowledge  that  England  would  not  help 
them  would  make  the  Spanish  more  conciliatory  towards  France. 

•  This  need  not  be  taken  literally.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Londonderry  said  it,  but 
it  does  not  foUow  that  he  believed  it. 

P  p  2 
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lid.  Liverpool.  Le  Chancellier  et  Mr.  Peel  sont  les  seuis  qu'il  distingue. 
Je  ne  parle  pas  du  Due  de  Wellington,  il  est  sur  une  ligne  a  part :  le  Roi  le 
regarde  dans  ce  moment  comme  le  seul  ami  qu'il  ait  et  comme  son  sauveur. 

La.  position  du  Roi  vis-k-vis  de  son  Ministere  ofEre  done  une  des  com- 
binaisons  les  plus  singulieres,  pour  ne  pas  dire  les  plus  malheureuses. 

Au  milieu  de  tout  cela  nous  n'avons  que  deux  individus  qui  nous  soient 
decidement  favorables  :  c'est  le  Roi  lui-meme  et  le  Due  de  Wellington, 
qui  tons  deux  ont  une  veritable  veneration  pour  I'auguste  personne  de 
notre  souverain,  et  un  attachement  rdel  pour  V.A.  C'est  done  vers  ces 
deux  objets  que  nous  devons  nous  diriger,  c'est  a  soutenir  le  Duc  vis-k-vis 
de  ses  coUegues,  vis-k-vis  du  monde,  et  je  dirais  de  lui-meme  (car  il  se 
laisse  quelques  fois  entrainer  par  sa  bonte),  qu'il  faut  nous  appliquer. 
II  faut  le  placer  sur  un  piedestal  si  eleve  que  Mr.  Canning  ni  personne  ne 
puisse  I'atteindre  :  il  faut  mettre  tous  nos  soins  a  cimenter  cette  harmonic 
qui  existe  si  heureusement  entre  le  Roi  et  le  Duc,  celui-ci  a  dans  ce  moment 
I'avantage  sur  M.  Canning  qui  est  tellement  novice  dans  les  affaires 
etrangeres  qu'il  faut  le  gagner  de  vitesse  dans  ce  qu'il  va  se  faire  a  Vienne  : 
ce  noviciat  du  reste  ne  pent  pas  durer  longtemps. .  .  .  [Wellington]  a  une 
amitie  toute  particuliere  pour  V.A.,  c'est  lui  qui  devra  remplacer  dans  les 
conseils  du  Roi  la  perte  irreparable  que  vous  avez  faite,  mon  Prince,  en 
Lord  Londonderry. 

II 

Staats- Arch  iv,  Vienna.  2  Decembre  1 822. 

V^rone.  Particuliere. 

Metternich  to  Neumann 

.  .  .  Le  Duc  nous  quitte  mecontent  de  nous  tous.  Je  trouve  sa  tete 
si  une  [sic\  affaiblie,  pour  le  moins  extremement  irritable,  comme  une  suite 
assez  naturelle  de  la  grave  maladie  qu'il  vient  de  faire.  Sa  position  est 
d'un  autre  cote  d'une  grande  difficulte  :  die  eut  ete  telle  pour  tout 
ministre  :  elle  a  du  I'etre  plus  encore  pour  un  homme  qui  n'a  pas  les 
qualites  les  plus  indispensables  pour  un  diplomate.  Aussi  le  Duc  est-il  alle 
chercher  dans  les  autres  ce  qu'il  avait  du  ne  chercher  qu'en  lui-meme.  Le 
temps  et  la  reflexion  lui  feraient  voir  plus  juste  et  c'est  k  cela  que  personne 
ne  pent  travailler.  Quand  je  vous  parle  de  I'humeur  du  Duc,  je  ne  I'etends 
toutefois  que  sur  ses  relations  d'affaires,  car  toutes  celles  personnelles  ont 
ete  bonnes  et  surtout  avec  moi.  Vous  le  connaissez  et  vous  savez  par 
consequent  qu'il  est  fort  accessible  h.  la  cajolerie.  Celle-ci  ne  lui  a  point 
ete  epargnee.  On  a  eu  pour  lui  le  soin  de  creer  des  distinctions  particu- 
lieres.  II  a  ete  traite  a  Vienne  et  ici  comme  Marechal.  II  a  dine  seul  avec 
sa  Majeste  Imperiale  :  il  aura  trouve  a  son  passage  a  Milan  des  soins  aux- 
quels  nous  ne  sommes  pas  toujours  habitues  :  aussi  ce  qui  a  du  se  faire 
s'est  fait,  mais  ce  qui  n'a  point  ete  possible,  n'a  point  pu  se  faire,  et  ce  qui 
plus  que  tout  eut  ete  impossible,  c'eut  ete  de  le  satisfaire  sur  le  point 
de  vue  politique  des  Cours  dans  la  seule  affaire  importante  pour  lui.  II 
dit  que  tout  le  monde  a  tort.  II  est  possible  que  tel  puisse  etre  le  cas,  naais 
il  ne  s'est  donne  aucune  peine  de  nous  tracer  le  chemin  de  la  raison.  Dire 
que  la  revolution  de  I'Espagne  n'exerce  aucune  influence  sur  I'Europe  .  .  . 
ce  n'est  pas  dire  une  raison,  mais  c'est  exprimcr  un  sentiment  que  con- 
tredit  le  sentiment  general  et  en  particulier  cclui  de  la  France  entiere. 
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The  Idea  of  Progress :  an  Enquiry  into  its  Origin  and  Growth.  By  J.  B.  Bury. 
(London  :    Macmillan,  1920.) 

Professor  Bury  tells  us  that  this  book  contains  '  a  purely  historical 
enquiry,  and  any  discussion  of  the  great  issue  which  is  involved  lies  outside 
its  modest  scope.  Occasional  criticisms  on  particular  forms  which  the  creed 
of  progress  assumed,  or  on  arguments  which  were  used  to  support  it,  are 
not  intended  as  a  judgement  on  its  general ,  validity.'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  author  carries  out  the  historical  inquiry  with 
great  width  of  learning  and  with  a  scrupulous  desire  to  make  a  reasonable 
case  even  for  those  writers  whose  presentation  has  its  weak  or  even  its 
ridiculous  points.  Among  the  large  number  of  writers  discussed  in  this 
volume,  most  readers  will  find  some  of  their  favourites  and  some  for 
whom  they  have  an  aversion  ;  they  may  differ  from  Mr.  Bury  accordingly, 
bub  it  will  be  seldom  that  they  will  be  conscious  of  a  greater  difierence 
than  such  as  their  own  bias  renders  natural.  His  remarks  are  eminently 
judicious  wherever  they  can  be  tested  :  probably  the  book  will  not  have 
many  readers  whose  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  test  it  throughout. 

It  is  always  ungracious  to  criticize  an  author  for  what  he  has  not 
done  and  has  not  professed  to  do.  Yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Bury 
has  not  left  out  what  is  bound  to  be  an  essential  part  of  his  task.  He 
disclaims  any  intention  of  examining  the  value  of  the  theory  of  progress, 
though  he  is  certainly  not  an  undiscriminating  believer  in  it.  If  he 
dedicates  his  book  to  the  memories  of  certain  '  optimists  '  whom  he  has 
occasion  to  mention,  and  leaves  his  readers  under  the  impression  that  he 
regards  such  optimism  as  a  useful  quality  for  those  who  can  share  it,  he 
points  out  that  the  theory  of  progress  does  not  admit  of  proof,  that  it  has 
been  advanced  in  various  inconsistent  forms,  and  that  many  of  its 
advocates  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  details  of  its  meaning. 
He  holds,  apparently,  that  progress  is  the  dominant  conception  of  the 
present  day,  having  succeeded  to  the  belief  in  Providence,  with  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent.  But  if  we  are  all  believers  in  progress 
now,  we  cannot  dispense  with  a  definition  of  progress.  It  is  not  of  much 
use  to  say  that  we  are  all  socialists,  unless  we  explain  what  we  mean  by 
socialism ;  and  theists  who  mean  something  vital  by  their  belief  have 
always  been  impatient  with  the  arguments  of  certain  philosophers  which 
are  supposed  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God.  What  then  is  this  progress  in  which  we  all  believe  ?  Do  we 
mean  by  it  an  historical  statement  that  the  world  has,  on  the  whole,  grown 
better,  coupled  with  a  belief  or  a  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  better 
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In  the  future  ?  The  historical  part  of  this  opinion  is  no  doubt  hard  to 
prove.  Mr.  Bury  gives  us  many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  questions 
which  it  involves  :  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern 
generations,  the  explanations  which  can  be  given  of  the  periods  during 
which  there  seems  to  be  regress,  the  doubt  whether  we  can  have  evidence 
adequate  to  support  such  judgements  at  all.  The  hope  as  to  the  future, 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  any  belief  in  design,  looks  like 
a  dogma  accepted  on  somewhat  slender  grounds.  Do  we  believe,  further, 
that  the  world  will  become  better  whatever  we  do,  and  apart  from  effort  ? 
Such  a  belief  may  amount  only  to  a  confidence  in  human  nature,  to  an 
assured  conviction  that  the  necessary  efforts  will  be  made.  But  those 
who  are  conscious  how  much  effort  is  required  to  prevent  the  world 
from  getting  worse  will  hesitate  before  they  publish  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  no  effort  is  required  to  make  it  better.  Such  a  view 
would  deserve  the  friendly  doubts  expressed  by  Mr.  Bury  or  the  more 
systematic  attacks  of  Dr.  Inge  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  held 
generally. 

Has  the  idea  of  progress  assumed  possession  of  us  all  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  an  ideal  ?  Probably  all  men  are  conscious  that  the  world 
is  imperfect :  most  men  would  agree  further  that  part  of  the  defect  can 
be  remedied.  There  are  some  who  believe  that,  imperfect  as  the  present 
may  be,  it  is  not  after  all  the  worst  possible,  and  our  well-meant  but 
clumsy  efforts  may  well  succeed  in  making  it  worse  :  these  are  the  tem- 
peramental conservatives  who  draw  the  inference  that  we  had  better 
abstain  from  change.  But  the  majority  even  of  those  who  rank  them- 
selves as  conservatives  are  not  averse  to  certain  changes,  though  they 
may  feel  that  their  function  is  rather  that  of  being  a  drag  on  the  wheel, 
and  they  may  repeat  Aristotle's  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  advancing 
on  to  the  slippery  slope  of  alteration.  A  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
change  is  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  belief  in  progress.  There  were 
plenty  of  men  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  who  were  anxious  for  change  : 
it  looks  as  though  every  democracy  contained  an  oligarchical  minority, 
and  most  oligarchies  a  democratic  minority,  whose  advocacy  of  a  changed 
constitution  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  vulgar  desire  for  power,  any  more 
than  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  constitutional  matters  as  we  now 
imderstand  them.  A  change  in  the  constitution  meant  a  change  in  the 
whole  manner  of  the  citizens'  life,  and  presumably  the  advocates  of  each 
form  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the  superiority  of  what  they  proposed.  Yet 
Mr.  Bury  is  undoubtedly  right  in  excluding  the  ancient  Greeks  from  those 
who  believe  in  progress.  Is  not  the  reason  that  this  belief  presupposes 
an  ideal  element  which  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  accept  and  to  which, 
if  the  conception  had  been  presented  to  them,  they  might  even  have 
found  themselves  definitely  opposed  ?  So  long  as  the  object  aimed  at 
is  definite,  and  not  too  far  removed  from  what  is  practicable,  a  believer 
in  that  object  may  be  said  to  be  aiming  at  reform,  whether  gradual  or 
immediate,  but  he  hardly  has  the  condition  for  a  belief  in  progress.  Such 
a  belief  requires,  if  it  is  to  be  inaintained  continuously,  that  its  object  is 
either  incapable  of  being  practically  realized  as  a  whole,  or  at  any  rate 
so  far  from  realization  within  any  limited    time  as   to   prevent   the 
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believer  from  seriously  considering  what  his  intellectual  position  would 
be  if  it  came  to  be  realized. 

Most  of  our  contemporaries  think  of  the  condition  of  the  world  as 
advancing  gradually,  by  the  removal  of  successive  obstacles,  towards 
a  state  of  greater  general  happiness  :  but,  even  though  they  may  attach 
special  importance  to  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  as  come  prominently 
before  them,  and  may  use  language  which  appears  to  suggest  that  such 
action  as  can  be  taken  in  their  own  time  might,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, produce  the  ideal  state,  they  do  not  really  believe  that  any  prac- 
ticable changes,  however  fortunate,  can  do  more  than  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  goal.  That  goal  is  an  ideal  and  remains  unattainable.  In  this 
sense  they  have  a  belief  in  continuous  and  indefinite  progress,  a  belief 
which  is  hard  to  accommodate  to  such  a  sense  of  harmony  or  proportion 
as  would  have  satisfied  a  Greek  moralist.  Such  a  belief  can  be  held  in 
combination  with  many  other  beliefs  :  its  form  will  vary  with  those 
beliefs,  and  there  is  indeed  some  absurdity  in  attempting  to  state  it  in 
terms  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  all  its  variations.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  Mr.  Bury  should  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  Pro- 
vidence. That  men  living  at  certain  epochs  which  believed  in  Providence 
held  views  inconsistent  with  a  view  of  progress,  is  true  enough  :  though, 
while  Mr.  Bury  is  justified  in  pointing  out  how  some  Christian  conceptions 
(not  the  most  important  ones)  have  acted  as  barriers  against  advances, 
he  does  less  than  justice  to  Christianity  as  regards  its  influence  on  the 
doctrine  in  other  ways.  There  are  few  theists  who  feel  that  there  are  no 
difficulties  in  theism  :  but  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  theism  with  progress 
is  not  one  of  the  greatest,  and  indeed  many  theists  will  be  surprised  at 
being  told  that  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
there  are  many  believers  in  progress  who  reject  design,  and  while  none 
would  wish  to  destroy  the  belief  of  those  who  are  happy  enough  to  hold  it, 
the  position  of  such  believers  is  not  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  design. 
If  it  be  replied  that  design  can  be  held,  and  has  been  held,  without  theism 
or  a  belief  in  Providence,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  at  present  that  theism 
and  progress  cannot  at  any  rate  be  assumed  to  be  inconsistent,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Biiry  holds  them  to  be  inconsistent,  he  ought  to  define  both  terms 
more  closely. 

It  is  an  inevitable  defect  of  a  work  which  attempts  to  trace  the  history 
of  an  idea  without  explaining  exactly  what  that  idea  involves,  that  such 
criticisms  as  occur  from  time  to  time  look  like  casual  remarks  and  their 
bearing  on  the  general  position  is  not  too  clear.  One  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bury  on  the  question  of  con- 
tingency, to  which  he  considers  that  Comte  paid  too  little  attention. 
One  set  of  causes  produced  the  French  Revolution,  a  wholly  different  set 
of  causes  produced  Napoleon ;  and,  even  if  a  military  dictatorship  was 
bound  to  follow  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  second  set  of  causes  was 
required  in  addition  to  the  first  set  in  order  to  produce  the  results  that  did 
actually  follow.  This  is  a  puzzle  of  which  Mr.  Bury  is  fond,  and  it  is 
a  useful  reminder  to  those  who  think  that  they  know  everything  and  can 
prophesy  safely  from  past  to  future  events.  But  those  who  agree  with 
Mr.  Bury  in  believing  that  history  may,  with  proper  qualifications,  be 
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described  as  a  branch  of  science,  would  be  sorry  if  he  left  the  impression 
that  these  contingencies,  although  '  compatible  with  the  strictest  inter- 
pretation of  the  principle  of  causation  ',  are  sufl&cient  to  render  all  scientific 
treatment  of  history  impossible.  Contingency  or  chance  is  only  a  phrase 
used  to  cover  a  part  of  our  ignorance.  Many  of  the  *  optimists  '  referred 
to  in  this  volume  may  have  forgotten  its  existence,  and  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  they  did,  for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  militate  against  the 
advance  of  knowledge  as  a  continual  reflexion  on  the  insignificance  of  its 
present  size  in  comparison  with  what  has  still  to  be  found  out.  So  too 
we  may  be  serious  students  of  history,  impelled  to  it  by  the  conviction 
that  something  at  least  can  be  found  out  about  the  past,  without  claiming 
to  be  prophets  as  to  the  future  in  any  but  a  very  general  and  carefully 
guarded  sense.  P.  V.  M.  Benecke. 

A  History  of  Penance,  being  a  Study  of  the  Authorities  for  the  whole  Church 
to  A.  D.  450,  for  tKt  Western  Church  from  a.  d.  450  to  a.  d  1215.  By 
the  Rev.  Oscar  D.  Watkins.    2  vols.     (London  :  Longmans,  1920.) 

The  title  of  this  book  hardly  does  fvJl  justice  to  the  contents.  Each 
chapter  in  chronological  order  is  prefaced  by  a  full  collection  of  passages 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  original  languages  :  these  extracts  are 
discussed,  and  generally  translated,  in  the  course  of  the  chapter,  and  the 
final  chapter  of  each  volume  summarizes  the  conclusions  derived  from  the 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced.  Thus  the  historical  student  who  is  not 
interested  in  doctrinal  minutiae  can  read  the  two  review  chapters,  checking 
conclusions  by  reference  to  the  detailed  studies ;  others  will  take  the 
chapters  and  authorities  in  order,  while  the  theological  student  will  find 
a  catena  of  references  conveniently  arranged.  With  some  exceptions, 
such  as  the  fatuous  story  of  the  priest-penitentiary  of  Constantinople, 
which  Mr.  Watkins  repeats  from  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  authorities  are 
employed  with  careful  attention  to  the  value  of  each  citation.  Thus  the 
evidence  of  Chrysostom  at  Antioch  is  distinguished  from  that  relating  to 
Constantinople,  in  view  of  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the  populations 
of  these  cities ;  and,  when  Gregory  Thaimiaturgus  appeals  to  the  Bible 
and  to  principles  of  equity,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  building  up  pro- 
cedure, and  not  (like  Basil  a  century  later)  developing  a  system  already 
in  force.  The  facile  method  of  quoting  *  make  exomologesis  before 
a  sacerdos  '  as  though  in  Cyprian's  time  it  was  the  equivalent  of  '  make 
private  confession  to  a  priest '  finds  no  encouragement  in  Mr.  Watkins's 
pages.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  rather  imderrates  the  available  witness. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  paucity  of  evidence  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
system  of  graded  penance  established  in  some  Asian  provinces  ;  but  where 
would  evidence  be  extant,  except  in  notorious  cases  such  as  that  of 
Theodosius  after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  or  in  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  an  ecclesiastic,  of  which  the  few  surviving  collections  (Cyprian, 
Basil,  Jerome)  show  that  similar  discipline  was  by  no  means  abnormal  ? 
A  student  of  biographies  in  Who's  Who  ?  might  fail  to  find  evidence  of 
expulsion  from  school  or  college  ;  but  he  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
that  such  things  were  unknown. 
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It  is  perhaps  not  easy  for  the  modern  reader  to  take  the  penitential 
system  seriously.  He  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  its  abuses :  the  com- 
pounding by  money  payments  (a  Teutonic  corruption  of  which  less 
trace  will  be  discovered  than  may  be  imagined),  the  casuistry  that 
descends  to  the  expedients  so  diligently  raked  together  in  Zola's  Rome ; 
and  he  finds  difficulty  in  adjusting  his  conceptions  to  judge  a  practice  that 
prevailed  for  more  than  1,000  years.  Yet  it  did  prevail ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  people  who  were  in  no  way  terrorized  by  priestcraft.  Before 
A.  D.  150  we  find  in  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  a  rigorist  view  of '  sin  unto  death': 
'  it  is  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  repentance  '  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  grievous  sin,  and  in  particular  of  the  three  capital  sins,  apostasy, 
unchastity,  and  murder.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  Church, 
with  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Church,  read  Acts  xv.  20  and  29  in  the  form 
'  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  from  fornication  and  from 
blood  ',  and  interpreted  this  threefold  law,  not  as  a  ceremonial  food-law, 
but  as  referring  to  the  second,  seventh,  and  sixth  commandments  forbidding 
idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder.  The  Church  dare  not  pronounce 
'  loosed  upon  earth  '  sins  which  it  has  no  authority  to  say  will  be  '  loosed 
in  heaven  ' ;  yet  in  recognition  of  human  weakness  in  face  of  persecution, 
one  repentance  (and  one  only)  may  be  accorded  in  a  long  course  of  contri- 
tion, steadfast  perseverance,  acceptance  of  penance,  and  ultimate  restora- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  '  delivering  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  '. 

The  subjoined  references  show  that  this  conception  had  considerable 
support  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  historian  will  not  be  surprised  at 
its  appearance  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  An  infant  community, 
secular  or  religious,  is  bound  to  demand  strictness  of  discipline.  It  has 
as  yet  no  other  title-deeds  than  the  character  of  its  adherents,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  afford  a  scandal.  A  single  unworthy  member  will  cast  discredit 
upon  the  movement  which  a  hundred  exemplary  lives  cannot  outweigh  ; 
at  all  costs  the  Church  must  be  '  pure ',  and  those  who  have  disgraced  it 
will  not  be  readmitted  to  fellowship  until  the  approach  of  death.  And 
this  demand  for  rigorism  comes  from  the  community,  long  before  an  official 
hierarchy  has  arisen  :  Hermas  is  a  typical  layman  of  middle  age,  as  artless 
as  Pepys  in  his  confession  of  his  delinquencies  ;  and,  since  his  book  had 
for  two  centuries  as  good  a  claim  to  canonicity  as  some  of  the  lesser 
epistles  or  the  Apocalypse,  his  teaching  must  have  been  approved  far 
beyond  Italy.  And  '  the  fierce  TertuUian  '  reserves  his  bitterest  gibes 
for  clerical  laxity  in  the  person  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  *  this  Pontifex 
Maximus,  I  presume ',  who  admits  repentant  adulterers  to  penance 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  For  of  course  excommunication  did  not 
mean  that  the  sinner  was  excluded  from  the  Divine  mercy,  but  that 
the  Church  had  no  authority  to  remit  the  capital  sins  ;  Savonarola's 
retort '  From  the  Church  llilitant,  aye  :  but  from  the  Church  Triumphant 
you  cannot  cut  me  off '  was  magnificent,  but  a  commonplace. 

When,  however,  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has  passed,  the  strict 
standard  cannot  be  maintained.  Early  in  the  third  century  the  adulterer 
is  admitted  to  penance,  though  in  the  face  of  protest ;  and  a  generation 
later  the  Decian  persecution  necessitates  similar  treatment  of  the  lapsed, 
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who  are  restored  to  communion,  after  a  term  of  exclusion,  upon  the  inter- 
cession of  martyrs,  Cyprian's  prudent  government  checking  the  tendency 
to  undue  laxity  and  laying  the  foundations  of  systematic  discipline,  yet 
at  the  cost  of  the  first  puritan  schism ;  for  the  Novatianists  will  for  more 
than  three  centuries  refuse  to  own  as  a  church  the  catholics  who  recognize 
that  in  this  life  the  tares  cannot  wholly  be  separated  from  the  wheat  and 
that  there  is  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  Meanwhile,  besides  the  three 
capital  sins,  less  serious  offences  (not  to  be  confused  with  those  later 
distinguished  as  '  venial ')  are  brought  into  the  penitential  system  ;  and, 
especially  in  the  Asian  provinces,  the  four  stages  of  penance  are  elaborated 
and  terms  of  years  prescribed  for  each  offence.  Mr.  Watkins  imports 
confusion  by  talking  of  five  grades  of  penitents  (p.  224) :  in  spite  of 
Balsamon,  admission  to  communion  is  not  a  grade  of  penance.  Nor  is 
he  right  in  translating  prostrati  by  '  Fallers  ',  a  term  which  does  aot 
convey  to  an  English  ear  the  meaning  of  kneeling  (as  opposed  to  standing 
in  the  eucharistic  praise),  and  does  suggest  an  illusory  connexion  with 
'  fallen  sinners  '.  Codification  is  as  necessary  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil 
procedure,  if  inequalities  are  to  be  avoided  and  extremes  of  laxity  or 
severity  restrained.  Chrysostom's  decision  to  let  every  man  be  the  judge 
of  his  own  fitness  to  approach  the  altar  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful ;  the  penitential  system  will  be  extended  to  cover  all  grave 
sins,  and  the  requirement  of  at  least  an  annual  confession  by  the  Lateran 
council  of  1215  does  but  give  formal  authority  to  what  must  have  long 
been  a  practical  necessity.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  weaknesses 
attaching  to  this  rule,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church;  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  alternative  course,  wherein  the 
greater  part  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  churches  follow  Chrysostom, 
is  not  equally  disastrous  in  substituting  outward  respectability  for 
inward  purity  as  a  mark  of  spiritual  fitness,  and  in  allowing  an  unre- 
pentant sinner  to  delude  himself  into  a  false  security. 

Mr.  Watkins  adheres  so  rigidly  to  his  prescribed  limits  that  we  bid 
farewell  to  the  Eastern  Church  after  a.  d.  450.  But  Greek  practice  cannot 
have  been  wholly  without  influence  upon  Latin  developments ;  Theodore 
of  Tarsus,  who  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  publication  of  penitentials, 
must  have  owed  something  to  his  Eastern  training.  The  curtailment  of 
a  certain  diffuseness  of  comment  would  have  left  room  for  the  addition  of 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  later  Eastern  development  in  which  such  points 
as  the  substitution  of  the  monastic  for  the  secular  clergy  as  confessors 
and  the  custom  of  habitual  confession  (still  by  no  means  obsolete  in  the 
Oriental  Churches)  would  have  found  mention. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  few  notes  on  details.  Honorius  Augusto- 
dunensis  need  no  longer  be  styled  *  the  great  unknown '  (p.  742)  since  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Endres's  monograph.^  Mr.  Watkins  is  offended  by 
Basil's  Can.  71,  prescribing  for  an  '  accessory  after  the  fact ',  if  he  has  not 
given  information,  the  same  penance  as  for  the  offender ;  he  apparently 
takes  this  to  refer  to  all  sins,  but  more  probably  it  refers  to  the  two  preceding 
canons  concerning  sins  of  clerics,  which  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ought 
not  to  be  covered  up.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  fuller  investigation  of 
*  Hanorius  Avgustodnnensis  (Kempton,  1906). 
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the  change,  especially  in  Scoto-British  circles,  whereby  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
tion became  almost  secondary  to  the  subjective  value  of  self-examination 
and  confession.  The  author  is  over-sceptical  of  the  use  of  penitentials 
in  papal  Italy  from  650  to  950,  and  he  rather  explains  away  than  explains 
the  references  to  a  Poenitentiale  Romanum ;  but  there  must  have  been 
some  treatment  of  sins  that  did  not  demand  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion. May  not  the  zeal  for  uniformity  which  led  Charles  the  Great  to 
prescribe  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  as  the  official  mass-book  have  also, 
through  Alcuin  and  other  English  scholars  at  his  court,  been  the  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  the  British  use  of  penitentials  ?  It  seems  needless  to 
transcribe  the  reference  to  Hernias  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  in  the 
form  nuperrim  et  tem'poribus  nostris,  when  the  diorthota  has  corrected 
it  to  nuperrime;  on  the  other  hand  fine  is  printed  where  the  stroke 
above  the  line  shows  that  fi>nem  was  meant.  Surely  Hermas's  message 
to  the  apostate  Maximus  is  ironical :  '  if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  deny  Him 
again  :  is  it  not  written,  in  your  precious  Eldxid  and  Modat,  "  The  Lord 
is  nigh  to  them  that  turn  to  Him"  ? '  It  is  incredible  that  Hermas,  who 
never  cites  a  scriptural  book,  should  attach  authority  to  this  dubious  work. 
On  p.  26  the  same  extract  is  printed  twice  under  different  headings  ;  and 
on  p.  636  '  laici  cum  coniugibus  et  familiis  suis  '  is  oddly  paraphrased 
*  married  persons  ',  as  though  bachelors  were  excused  from  penance. 

The  corrected  proof  appears  to  have  been  entrusted  to  a  compositor 
who  was  unacquainted  with  Greek,  for  so  only  can  we  account  for  the 
astounding  misplacements  of  accents  and  breathings,  especially  over 
diphthongs,  the  confusion  of  enclitics,  and  similar  errors  which  disfigure 
every  page  of  Greek.  Other  languages  fare  better,  though  c  and  e  are 
confused  in  '  planetu  '  (p.  93),  '  ci '  (p.  94),  '  mercretur  '  (p.  98),  '  die  ' 
for  '  die  '  (p.  372),  '  luetu  '  (p.  377) ;  we  also  find  '  indique  '  for  '  indigne  ' 
(p.  145), '  guadere  '  (pp.  372,  376), '  veretur  '  (p.  376), '  horam  '  for '  norani ' 
(p.  404),  and  '  ham  '  for  '  nam  '  (p.  524),  '  epsicopis  '  (p.  574),  '  then  '  for 
'  than  '  (p.  74), '  heigen  '  for '  heiligen  '  (p.  231) — a  list  which  is  by  no  means  ■ 
exhaustive.  War  reminiscences  are  presumably  responsible  for  '  a  cantena 
MS.'  (p.  318).  The  careful  table  of  contents  makes  an  index  almost 
unnecessary,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  index  supplied  is  wholly 
inadequate.  A.  Bevil  Browne. 

Les  Origines  de  VAncienne  France.  X^  et  XL  Siecles.  Tome  iv,  Les 
Nationalites  Regionales.  Leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Couronne  de  France. 
Par  Jacques  Flach.    (Paris  :  Recueil  Sirey,  1917.) 

In  reviewing  M.  Flach's  third  volume,  published  in  1904,  a  statement  was 
made  of  the  general  position  taken  up  by  him  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.^  Some  doubt  was  then  suggested  as  to  whether,  despite  all  M,  Flach's 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  had  demonstrated  his  paradox  that  early 
France  was  no  '  feudal '  state,  and  that  the  tie  which  bound  the  '  princes  ' 
of  Gaul  to  the  early  Capetian  monarchy  was  not  '  feudal '  vassalage 
but  a  vague  '  supremacy  '  of  the  over-lord,  such  as,  one  imagines,  we  find 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  from  a  very  early  stage  onwards.     The  full 

^  Ante,  XX.  141-3. 
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proof  of  this  bold  thesis  was  reserved  for  later  volumes,  and  especially 
for  that  study  of  the  '  nationalites  regionales  ',  a*  portion  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  present  volume.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  what  we  have 
before  us  makes  us  convinced  enough  to  accept  M.  Flach's  point  of  view. 
M.  Flach  worked  for  some  thirty  years  on  his  self-appointed  task  and 
deserved  every  respect  for  his  scholarship,  his  perseverance,  his  ingenuity, 
and  his  devotion.  While  these  lines  are  being  written  the  tidings  come 
of  his  death  before  his  long  labour  has  altogether  been  completed.  But 
even  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  treatise,  with  all  their  merits,  showed 
shortcomings  which  are  sensibly  heightened  ifi  the  instalment  we  have 
before  us.  They  leave  us  with  a  feeling  that  his  method  was,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  not  quite  the  method  of  the  historian.  He  was  too  subtle,  too 
theoretical,  too  '  juristic  ',  and,  upon  occasion,  too  much  given  to  put  his 
own  interpretation  on  the  texts  which  he  has  collected  with  such  laborious 
thoroughness.  Nor  was  he  always  consistent  with  himself.  He  wins  our 
assent  when  he  denounces  those  who  would  read  the  technique  of  thirteenth- 
century  feudal  law  into  the  tangled  confusion  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
century.  But  is  not  his  own  method  of  explaining  his  facts  that  of  the 
modern  lawyer  rather  than  that  of  the  scientific  scholar  who  seeks  to  make 
the  facts  tell  their  own  tale  ?  His  doctrines  of  the  '  groupe  ethnique  '  and  of 
the '  principate '  are  at  least  as  modern  and  as  unhistorical  as  those  which  he 
denounces.  And  finishing  off  this  new  volume  in  the  midst  of  the  great  war, 
has  he  not  brought  modern  prejudices  into  the  discussion  of  purely  archaeo- 
logical problems  ?  He  is  anxious  to  prove  that  Lorraine,  in  the  tenth-  and 
eleventh-century  sense  of  that  term,  was  French  and  not  Grerman,  that  it 
was,  as  he  says,  '  le  coeur  meme  du  regnum  Francorum ',  '  une  France 
par  excellence  '.  And  Alsace,  indistinguishable  from  Lorraine  by  M.  Flach, 
but  difEerent  to  the  eye  of  modern  common  sense  by  reason  of  its  German 
speech,  may  well  desire  to  be  French  nowadays  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  its  predominantly  Teutonic  history.  In  truth  neither  Alsace  nor 
•  Lorraine  were  either  French  or  German  in  our  sense,  for  in  those  days 
there  was  neither  a  French  nor  a  German  nation.  And  to  apply  such 
a  modern  category  is  to  distort  the  facts  and  to  confuse  modern  aspira- 
tions with  unessential  historical  traditions.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
M.  Flach's  '  Lorraine  '  never  had  belonged  to  the  western  kingdom  before 
the  e^rly  tenth  century,  and,  soon  after,  went  over  permanently  to  the 
eastern  realm. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  then,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  opinion  as  to  what  should  happen  to  Lorraine  or  Alsace  in  the 
present  day.  That  is  a  practical  question  which  the  fortune  of  war,  sup- 
ported by  the  wishes  of  the  populations  concerned,  has  agreed  to  settle 
in  a  fashion  that  will  not  be  displeasing  to  M.  Flach  or  to  any  other  wise 
historian.  But  it  is  to  prostitute  the  science  to  trace  through  history 
'  r usurpation  germanique  et  les  revendications  franfaises ',  as  if  Otto 
the  Great  were  a  real  predecessor  of  Kaiser  William  II,  and  as  if  every 
clash  of  arms  between  French-speaking  and  German-speaking  peoples 
in  the  early  middle  ages  were  an  anticipation  of  the  armed  conflicts  of 
the  nations  that  we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  few  generations.  It 
is  true  that  the  *  patriotic  '  school  of  German  historians  have  misused  their 
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knowledge  to  put  up  claims  on  behalf  of  Germany  as  misleading  as,  or 
worse  than,  those  now  laid  down  by  M.  Flach.  But  something  better  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  French  scholarship  than  M.  Flach's  rather  gross 
tu  quoque.  It  is  only  fair  to  M.  Flach  to  add  that  these  ideas  were  in  no 
wise  new  to  him,  and  were  no  mere  result  of  recent  events.  Yet  they  do 
seem  to  have  received  a  deeper  and  more  unhistorical  colour  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  few  years.  Their  simplicity  is  rather  in  imagining 
that  the  men  of  the  tenth  century  regarded  themselves  as  fettered  by  any 
legal  ties  whatsoever,  than  in  demonstrating  that  they  were  not  bound  by 
feudal  obligations.  But  it  is  impossible  to  regard  some  parts  of  this 
volume  otherwise  than  as  a  "  war  book '  of  a  regrettable  sort.  How 
does  it  help  history  to  see  in  Otto  I's  '  agressions  '  in  Burgundy  what 
M.  Flach  saw  in  them  ?  '  Nous  retrouvons  le  procede  habituel  des  Alle- 
mands  de  rejeter  sur  autrui  les  turpitudes  dont  ils  se  sont  rendus  coupables ' 
(p.  396).  All  through  the  book  similar  modern  presuppositions  come  in  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  on  p.  35  we  have  Baldwin  II  of  Flanders  basing  his 
monarchia  '  sur  une  base  nationale  '.  When  in  1124  the  '  Germans  '  were 
preparing  to  invade  France, '  sept  corps  d'armee '  assembled  round  Louis  VI 
at  Reims,  as  part  of  a  '  mouvement  national '.  In  the  same  spirit 
Bouvines  '  a  fonde  I'unite  de  la  France,  comme  I'a  sauvee,  sept  siecles 
plus  tard,  la  victoire  de  la  Marne  '  (p.  xi).  Again,  in  treating  of  Brittany 
the  '  panceltique  '  title  gwledig  is  equally  applicable  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  sixteenth  (p.  192).  What  is  the  use  of  reproaching  historians 
for  pushing  back  the  period  of  feudal  law  for  a  century  or  two,  when  the 
modern  doctrine  of  nationality  is  thus  crudely  discovered  in  the  early 
middle  ages  ? 

M.  Flach  was  proud  to  base  his  doctrines  on  definite  texts.  But  there  is 
something  almost  medieval  in  his  arguments  from  isolated  fragments  of 
documents,  after  the  same  fashion  in  which  a  schoolman  used  his  citations 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  And  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  see  in 
these  fragmentary  justifications  a  higher  or  subtler  meaning  than  the 
words  themselves  seem  likely  to  carry.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  argumentum  a  silentio  in  a  period  when  texts  are  so  rare  and  obscure. 
When  some  clear  piece  of  evidence  cannot  be  gainsaid,  M.  Flach  sometimes 
cut  the  knot  by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  awkward  document. 
And  what  satisfied  M.  Flach  in  establishing  a  point  he  wished  to  prove, 
seems  to  him  valueless  when  it  tells  against  him.  Thus  on  p.  370  the 
presence  of  Rudolf  II  of  Burgundy  at  a  great  council  at  Worms  in  926 
is  no  evidence  of  '  German  '  supremacy  over  Burgundy,  though  on  p.  389 
the  appearance  of  Hugh  of  Aries  at  an  assembly  in  the  Autunois,  held  in 
924  by  King  Raoul,  has  as  its  '  seule  explication  legitime  '  that  '  il  devait 
reconnaitre,  soit  la  preeminence  carolingienne  de  Charles  le  Simple,  soit 
la  suprematie  franque  des  rois  Robertiens  '.  Apart  from  such  a  tendency 
to  force  the  evidence  in  a  sense  favourable  to  his  own  views,  M.  Flach 
sees  too  clearly  and  too  definitely  things  hidden  in  a  mist  of  doubt.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  period  of  extreme  obscurity,  when  texts 
are  rare  and  ambiguous  and  when  no  final  certainty  can  be  hoped  for. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  it  seems  necessary  to  speak  so 
bluntly  as  to  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  arguments  of  so  learned  and 
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so  veteran  a  scholar  as  M.  Flach.  But  truth  makes  it  necessary  to  write 
what  one  thinks.  In  concluding,  however,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  large  mass  of  valuable  information  which  M.  Flach  has  collected  as 
to  the  genesis  of  those  great  local  states  of  France,  which,  whether  we  call 
them  feudal  or  '  ethnic ',  played  a  great  part,  each  within  its  limits,  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  period  of  confusion  which  M.  Flach  so  minutely 
studied.  The  share  of  these  '  provincial  nationalities  '  in  building  up 
French  nationality  has  been  often  obscured  by  the  tendency  of  historians, 
until  quite  recent  times,  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
centralizing  policy  of  the  kings  of  Paris,  whose  exploits  have  bulked  too 
large  in  the  general  history  of  the  development  of  the  French  people. 
The  internal  consolidation  of  Flanders  and  Normandy,  Brittany  and 
Burgundy,  Aquitaine  and  Provence,  is  a  very  integral  and  very  significant 
side  of  French  history.  Without  it  there  would  have  been  no  chance  of 
real  French  unity  or  nationality.  We,  therefore,  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  scholar  who  has  done  so  much  to  set  this  process  in  clear 
relief.  But  the  real  value  of  M.  Flach's  new  volume  lies  in  the  abundant 
details  he  gives  of  these  '  provincial '  developments.  It  is  not  in  his 
gallant,  but  seldom  successful,  efforts  to  make  these  local  groups  fit  into 
his  juridical  and  patriotic,  but  essentially  imhistorical,  theories  of  how 
ancient  France  came  into  existence.  Yet  even  these  theories  have  their 
value  as  a  protest  against  the  equally  unhistorical  doctrine  of  the  extreme 
Germanists  and  extreme  feudalists.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Ansdms  von  Laon  Systematische  Sentenzen.  Edited  by  F.  P.  Bliemetz- 
RiEDER.  {Beitrdge  zur  Geschickte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters ; 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen.  Band  xviii.  Heft  2.)  I.  Teil,  Texte. 
(Miinster  in  Westfalen  :   Aschendorff,  1919.) 

This,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Sententie  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  theological  literature  of  the  late  eleventh 
and  early  twelfth  centuries.  Dr.  Bliemetzrieder,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Graz,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  has  printed,  along  with 
the  Sententie  proper,  an  anonymous  treatise,  entitled  Sententie  diuine 
pagine,  which  precedes  it  in  certain  manuscripts  and  is  believed  by  the 
editor  to  be  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author.  The  present  fasciculus 
contains  only  the  text  of  these  with  an  account  of  the  manuscripts ; 
the  Untersuchungen  are  to  follow.  The  great  eminence  of  Anselm  of  Laon 
among  the  teachers  of  his  time  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  history 
of  the  period.  Dr.  Bliemetzrieder,  mindful  of  the  influence  exerted  by  this 
distinguished  Frenchman  over  the  contemporary  culture  of  Germany, 
invokes,  in  a  touching  passage  of  his  preface,  the  spirit  of  Anselm  to 
'  intercede  with  the  Lord  of  nations '  on  behalf  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  between  the  two  peoples  sundered  by  '  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  '. 

We  must  await  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  for  a  discussion  of 
the  historical  position  and  importance  of  the  author.  For  the  present 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  points  which  have  attracted  my  atten- 
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tion  while  reading  the  treatises  printed  in  the  pages  already  before  us. 
Anselm  of  Laon  several  times  (pp.  18,  28,  32)  quotes  his  celebrated  name- 
sake of  Canterbury,  but  in  two  out  of  these  passages  only  to  criticize  and 
reject  his  views,  in  the  third  merely  to  record  them.  In  this  last  place  the 
sentence  '  Et  his  consensit  epiecopus  in  "  cur  deus  homo  "  '  belongs,  as 
the  editor  notes,  to  the  opinion  which  follows  it  in  the  text,  not  to  that 
which  precedes  it.  There  is  an  interesting  reference  (p.  22)  to  the  liber  qui 
intitulatur  perijision — ^that  is,  the  De  Divisione  Naturae  of  John  the  Scot 
— quem  crisostomus  dicitur  fecisse.  The  editor's  note  points  out  that 
the  epithet  Chrysostomus  is  given  to  John  by  Honorius  of  Autun  De 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  text  occur  to 
me.    P.  6,  11.  4  ff.,  we  should  read  : 

nee  indiget  alicuius  forme  ut  sit,  sicut  animal  sensibilitate,  nee  alicuius  rei  extrinsece, 
sicut  substantia  pura  (ut  dicit  Augustinus),  licet  non  habeat  aliquas  partes  nee  ali- 
quam  formam  substantialiter,  tamen  indiget  deo  opifice ;  et  ita  non  est  simplex  deus, 
aut  his  tribus  modis  simplex  est,  etc. 

The  reference  to  Augustine  is  perhaps  to  Enarr.  in  psalm.  68,  v.  3.  P.  93, 
1.  6  from  bottom,  nummum,  and  p.  103,  1.  9  from  bottom,  permissione 
(for  numerum  and  permansione  respectively),  are  surely  the  right  readings  ; 
and  p.  123, 1.  9  from  top,  non  must  be  omitted  to  yield  the  required  sense. 
In  regard  to  the  sentence  on  p.  63,  1.  6  from  top,  discussed  in  the  note  on 
p.  159,  idem  cum  ipso,  which  is  printed  in  the  text,  seems  decidedly  a  more 
correct  expression  of  what  seems  to  be  the  author's  meaning  than  id  est 
eadem  cum  ipso,  which  the  editor  thinks  is  '  perhaps  original '.  On  p.  152, 
I.  19  from  top,  the  reference  to  Plato,  Timaeus  51  e,  should  be  given. 
The  same  passage  is  quoted  more  than  once  (doubtless  from  the  version  of 
Chalcidius)  by  John  of  Salisbury  {Metal,  iv.  18,  Hist.  Pontif.  c.  14).  The 
mention  of  the  angels  in  Anselm 's  quotation  is  of  course  an  addition  to 
the  original.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Anselm  states  expressly  (p.  32  ;  cp. 
p.  43)  that  since  the  Incarnation  good  men  (not  only '  saints ')  pass  into  bliss 
{beatitude,  gloria)  sine  aliqua  dilatione.  He  is,  of  course,  not  exceptional 
among  medieval  divines  in  not  holding,  as  from  p.  39  it  is  plain  he  did  not, 
the  immaculate  conception  of  St.  Mary.  I  have  noticed  one  or  two 
misprints  •,  p.  38  as  having  aliquo  for  aliqua  ;  p.  39,  1.  12  from  top, 
maculum  for  nmculam  ;   p.  108,  1.  12  from  bottom,  sit  for  ait. 

--.-'-  .  C.  C.  J.  Webb. 

Select  Cases  before  the  King's  Council,  1243-1482.  Edited  for  the  Selden 
Society  by  I.  S.  Leadam  and  J.  F.  Baldwin.  (Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts :   Harvard  University  Press,  1918.) 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam, 
whose  edition  of  similar  select  cases  from  the  star  chamber  and  court  of 
requests  naturally  indicated  him  as  its  appropriate  editor  ;  and  on  his 
death  in  1913  Professor  Baldwin's  King's  Council  in  the  Middle  Ages 
suggested  him  no  less  naturally  as  Mr.  Leadam's  successor.  Eight  of  these 
cases  were  left  complete,  by  Mr.  Leadam  with  texts,  translations,  foot-notes, 
and  introductions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  substantially  Professor 
Baldwin's  work,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficient  performance 
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of  a  laborious  task.  His  difficulties  consisted  mainly  in  selection  from  an 
enormous  mass  of  material  and  in  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  records. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  complete  record  of  petitions,  pleadings,  and  judgements  ; 
and  sometimes  the  interest  of  their  contents  has  dictated  the  selection 
of  cases  in  which  the  petitions  alone  have  been  discovered.  The  war, 
with  its  disturbance  of  communications  across  the  Atlantic,  added  its 
quota  to  the  editor's  impediments,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has  had  to  rely  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  for 
the  correction  of  his  proofs  by  comparison  with  the  originals,  and  for 
other  services. 

Nevertheless,  the  Selden  Society  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
latest  contribution  to  legal  and  constitutional  history.  The  volume  is 
full  of  interest  from  many  other  points  of  view,  and  the  cases  illustrate 
social,  economic,  ecclesiastical,  and  local  history  as  well  as  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  important  is  the  light  which 
the  case  of  The  Bishop  of  Sahina  v.  Bedewijnde  throws  on  the  history 
of  the  problem  of  provisors  before  the  passing  of  the  famous  statutes 
on  the  subject.  But  we  have  similar  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon law  principle  of  praemunire  before  it  was  given  statutory  authority, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  law  of  treason  was  interpreted  at  common 
law  long  before  Tudor  parliaments  enacted  the  interpretation.  So,  too, 
we  trace  in  these  cases  the  growing  pressure  on  the  council  to  hear  suits 
against  powerful  offenders  which  ultimately  produced  the  organization  of 
the  star  chamber.  Occasionally,  of  course,  one  could  quarrel  with  the 
editors  over  a  point  of  interpretation  or  of  phraseology,  such  as  the 
proleptic  use  of  the  phrase  '  house  of  lords  '  (p.  ci),  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  text,  or  the  identification  (p.  91  n.)  of  '  the  chamber  adjoining  the 
said  exchequer  '  with  the  star  chamber.  There  was  at  least  an  '  exchequer 
chamber ',  to  which  we  find  no  reference  in  this  volume,  in  which  was 
exercised  during  the  fifteenth  century  a  jurisdiction  very  similar  to  that 
illustrated  by  some  of  these  cases.  Some  of  the  notes  on  administrative 
matters  will  need  supplementing  from  Professor  Tout's  recently-pubUshed 
studies  on  the  subject,  and  there  are  occasional  misprints  like  '  Pastor 
Letters  '  and  '  Myrick  '  for  '  Meyrick  '  on  p.  116,  and  *  exoneration  '  on 
p.  cix.  Englishmen  will  not  like  '  woolen  '  (p.  cxi)  or  '  endeavored  ' 
(p.  cxii),  though  they  may  be  consoled  by  '  clamour  '  on  p.  cxiii ;  and 
Oxford  men  may  object  to  the  '  town  of  Oxford  '  (p.  115  n.)  and  to 
the  implication  in  the  statement  about  Lionel  Woodville  (p.  116  n.)  that 
'  Though  a  clergyman,  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  material  and  sordid 
interests  of  the  day.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
1479,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  1482-4  ',  &c. 

It  may,  too,  be  captious  to  criticize  a  volume  of  the  Selden  Society's 
publications  on  the  ground  that  it  illumines  points  of  law  rather  than 
constitutional  history ;  and  perhaps  only  a  biased  mind  goes  to  these 
cases  primarily  for  light  on  the  gradual  differentiation  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council  and  that  of  the  council  in  parliament.  '  Parliament '  is, 
of  course,  an  epitome  of '  the  crown  in  council  in  parliament ',  or,  as  Fleta 
has  it, '  Habet  enim  rex  curiam  suam  in  consilio  suo  in  parliamentis  suis  ' ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  cases  are  equally  '  cases  before  the  king's 
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council '  whether  they  are  heard  in  parliament  or  not.  But  we  should  have 
liked  the  distinction  drawn  a  little  more  at  length  and  in  detail ;  for  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  cases  seem  to  have  been  heard  in  parliament  and  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  future  house  of  lords 
at  least  as  much  as  that  of  the  jurisdiction  in  council.  The  case  on  pp.  5-8 
is  one  subsequently  transferred  to  parliament ;  the  cases  on  pp.  8-18  are 
a  bundle  of  parliamentary  petitions  ;  the  pleas  on  pp.  27-32  and  48-53 
are  definitely  stated  in  the  record  to  be  '  placita  coram  domino  rege  in 
parliamento  suo  ' ;  it  is  the  king  and  '  the  very  noble  lords  of  this  present 
parliament '  whom  the  tailors  of  London  petition  (pp.  74-6)  for  remedy, 
and  so  do  the  petitioners  on  pp.  81-2,  while  John  Atte  Wode  approaches 
'  the  very  wise  lords  and  commons  '  (pp.  86-91).  Even  when  the  address 
is  to  the  king  and  council,  the  case  is  often  heard  in  parliament,  and 
as  Mr.  Baldwin  remarks  (p.  xxi),  '  Our  records  will  show  that  at  any 
stage  a  case  before  the  council  might  be  treated  in  parliamentary  session 
without  change  in  the  character  of  the  proceedings  beyond  the  manifest 
advantages  of  larger  attendance,  wider  discussion,  and  stronger  sanction  '= 
We  may  be  asking  for  premature  distinctions,  and  the  cautious-confusion 
of  the  Public  Kecord  Office's  category  of  Parliamentary  and  Council 
Proceedings  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  But  we  cannot  evade 
it  if  we  are  to  understand  that  genesis  of  modern  parliaments  which  gives 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  middle  ages  its  chief  importance. 

A.   F.   POLLABD. 


Codice  Diphmatico  dei  Re  Aragonesi  di  Sicilia,  1282-1355.  Vol.  i.  Edited 
by  Giuseppe  La  Mantia.  (Documenti  per  servire  alia  storia  di 
Sicilia  pubblicati  a  cura  della  Societa  Siciliana  per  la  Storia  Patria. 
Serie  I,  vol.  xxiii.     Palermo  :   Boccone  del  Povero,  1918.) 

In  this  large  and  handsome  volume,  whose  format  does  great  credit  to  the 
Sicilian  publisher  working  under  war  conditions,  the  veteran  librarian  of 
the  Societa  Siciliana  di  Storia  Patria  issues  the  first  volume  of  what 
promises  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  material  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  his  island.  His  undertaking  does  not  aim  at  covering 
the  whole  of  the  '  Aragonese  '  period,  and  he  has  given  good  reasons  for 
leaving  to  other  hands  the  years  between  1355  and  the  definitive  union  of 
Sicily  and  Aragon  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  present  instalment, 
though  including  more  than  200  documents,  only  covers  the  reign  of 
Peter  I  (1282-5)  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  King  James  (1285-91), 
stopping  just  short  in  1290  of  the  accession  of  Frederick,  who,  first  as 
lieutenant  of  his  brother  and  afterwards  as  king,  really  established  the 
independent  kingdom  of  insular  Sicily,  which,  free  alike  from  Aragonese 
and  Neapolitan  control,  made  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  a  reality  as  well 
as  a  phrase  for  some  hundred  and  twenty  years.  During  the  nine  years 
covered  by  the  book  Sicily  was  always  closely  related  to  Aragon,  either 
through  union  under  a  single  king  or  by  the  close  relations  of  the  local 
ruler,  whether  as  king  or  lieutenant,  to  the  head  of  his  house.  But  the 
Aragonese  connexion  liad  this  good  result  for  Sicilian  history  that  it 
extended  to  the  island  some  of  the  advanced  methods  of  the  Aragonese 
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chancery  and  resulted  in  the  preservation  at  Parcelona,  in  the  rich  archives 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  of  a  large  store  of  records  relating  to  Sicily  from 
which  the  editor  has  collected  some  of  his  most  interesting  material.  As 
our  knowledge  of  the  detailed  working  of  the  Aragonese-Sicilian  monarchy 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  we  may  anticipate  much  that  is  new  and 
valuable  from  Dr.  La  Mantia's  researches.  The  great  flood  of  new  light 
thrown  on  the  history  of  the  period  traversed  in  this  volume  is  perhaps  an 
augury  of  still  better  things  to  come. 

The  editor  has  taken  a  broad  view  of  his  functions.  A  preface  of  over 
200  pages,  though  containing  perhaps  an  undue  proportion  of  narrative 
political  history,  also  includes  a  full  account  of  the  provenance  of  the 
documents  printed  or  calendared,  the  manner  in  which  this  collection 
has  been  made,  and  some  important  contributions  to  the  administrative 
history  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  Besides  the  preface  the  editor  has 
prefixed  to  each  section  of  his  collection  elaborate  '  Notizie  preliminari ', 
and  careful  notes,  both  historical  and  diplomatic,  to  each  of  the  documents 
transcribed.  Documents  of  uncertain  date  and  forged  documents  are 
^ealt  widi  in  separate  series  for  each  reign,  and  additional  documents 
are  added  in  extensive  appendices.  There  are  also  careful  and  fairly 
copious  indices  of  personal  and  local  names.  Altogether  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  give  the  student  information  and  to  save  him  trouble. 

Dr.  La  Mantia  prints  most  of  his  documents  in  full,  a  few  are  sum- 
marized, and  in  some  cases  reference  is  simply  given  to  the  place  where 
they  have  been  previously  printed.  His  texts  seem  good,  and  if  in  one 
or  two  places  the  cases  go  wrong,  it  may  as  likely  be  the  fault  of  the 
original  transcriber  as  of  the  editor.  If  the  annotations  are  in  fault  it  is 
because  of  certain  omissions,  notably  of  points,  of  diplomatic  interest.  Thus 
the  ordinary  royal  mandate  as  given  is  clearly  and  definitely  dated  in  the 
text  of  the  document  itself,  both  as  to  the  place,  and  time  of  the  month  after 
the  Roman  fashion  of  Kalends,  Ides,  and  Nones,  and  the  year,  this  latter 
being  nearly  always  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  sometimes  the  regnal  year 
of  the  king.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  sealing.  The  question  arises  in  a  land  where  the  notarial  system  was 
very  strongly  established  whether  these  documents  were  sealed  or  not. 
The  notes  seldom  make  any  reference  to  sealing,  and  as  most  of  the  docu- 
ments seem  copied  from  registers  or  cartularies  there  would  be  no  question 
apart  from  mentions  in  the  text  of  whether  there  were  an  appended  seal 
or  not  in  the  original.  Yet  there  are  cases  where  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment speaks  of  sealing,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the  period.  There 
is  no  instance  that  I  have  noticed  of  the  seal  of  Peter  I,  save  in  the  case  of 
two  forgeries,  as  regards  one  of  which  the  editor  quotes  the  seal  as  an 
evidence  of  falsification  (pp.  239  and  240).  James,  however,  commonly 
sealed  documents  with  his  pendant  seal,  and  some  of  these  (e.g.  pp.  454, 
465,  467,  473,  475)  were  not  notarial  instruments.  We  have  also  the  seals 
of  Queen  Constance,  of  several  iudices,  and  of  the  Infante  Alfonso,  and  also 
the  bulla  dependens  of  Don  Frederick,  attached  to  a  '  public  instrument '. 
But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  seal  seems  only  an  additional  pre- 
caution appended  to  a  notarial  instrument  whose  normal  attestation  is 
not   the   seal   but  the  signum  of   the  notary  and  the  crosses  or  signa- 
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tures  of  various  witnesses.  In  several  instances  witnesses  unable  to 
write  have  got  the  notary  to  write  their  names  down  for  them  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  explain  their  action  as  due  to  their  illiteracy.  Thus 
on  p.  114  a  index  and  a  baiulus  do  not  hesitate  to  say  severally, 
'  ego  nesciens  scribere  per  manus  predicti  notarii  me  subscribi  feci  et 
sigillavi '.  In  another  case  out  of  thirteen  witnesses  only  the  judge  of 
Palermo  can  write  and  the  other  twelve  '  scribere  nescientes  per  manuE 
predicti  notarii  fecimus  nos  subscribi '  (p.  491).  Latin  is  the  tongue  of 
nearly  all  the  documents,  but  there  are  three  or  four  in  Catalan  and 
there  are  instances  of  signatures  of  witnesses  in  Greek  and  Arabic  (pp.  318, 
389).  One  notary  subscribes  in  Latin,  but  proudly  notes  that  his  sub- 
scription is  i8tox€tpws  (p.  319).  One  judge  subscribes  '  sigillo  suo  noto 
cera  viridi ',  and  a  seal  of  Queen  Constance  is  '  de  cera  alba '  (p.  129). 
Thus  the  system  of  the  French  and  English  chanceries. of  indicating  the 
quality  of  the  document  by  the  colour  of  the  wax  seems  not  unknown  in 
Sicily.  In  technical  points  of  this  sort  a  little  more  help  from  the  editor 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Records  of  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv 

1.  A  Terrier  of  Fleet,  Lincolnshire.    Edited  by  Miss  N.  Neilson,  Ph.D. 

2.  An  Eleventh-Century  Inquisition  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 
By  the  late  A.  Ballard,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (The  British  Academy, 
London  :  Milford,  1920.) 

The  Fleet  Terrier  of  1316,  here  printed  from  Add.  MS.  35169  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  addition  to  the  generally 
accessible  materials  for  the  history  of  the  manorial  system  of  the  middle 
ages.  Miss  Neilson  has  taken  no  narrow  view  of  her  editorial  duties,  and 
though  Fleet  and  its  immediate  neighbours  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  part 
of  Holland,  had  divided  up  between  them  the  fen  which  lay  to  the  south 
of  them  long  before  1316,  she  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  introduc- 
tion to  a  detailed  study  from  original  sources  of  the  system  of  inter- 
commoning  by  vills  or  groups  of  vills  in  the  fenlands  to  the  north,  east, 
and  south-east.  An  excellent  map  makes  the  somewhat  complicated 
arrangements  extremely  clear.  Valuable  as  this  study  is  to  the  student 
of  medieval  rural  economy,  it  yields  first  place  in  novelty  and  interest  to 
the  graphic  picture  of  the  economy  of  a  large  marshland  village  deducible 
from  the  Terrier.  The  most  striking  feature,  and  the  hardest  to  relate 
to  previously-known  data,  is  its  field  system.  Dr.  Gray  has  noted  that 
the  fen  country  of  south  Lincolnshire  lay  outside  the  region  of  the  two- 
or  three-field  system,  but  he  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain  what  it 
actually  was.  The  nearest  fen  village  which  he  mentions  is  Walsoken 
across  the  Norfolk  border,  and  that  curiously  enough  was  the  only  village 
in  East  Anglia  in  which  he  found  the  virgate  as  a  typical  villein  tenement, 
which  he  regards  as  evidence  of  a  two-  or  three-field  arrangement.  The 
Danelaw  equivalent  of  the  virgate,  the  bovate  or  oxgang,  or  rather  in  this 
case  the  half -bovate,  was  the  typical  holding  x)f_the  viUeins,  or  workmen, 
as  they  are  called,  of  Fleet.    It  was  scattered  in"  parcels,  too,  in  different 
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parts  of  the  arable  area.  Nevertheless,  there  were  no  big  open  fields, 
whether  two  or  three,  the  arable  area  of  about  4,700  acres  being  divided 
by  dikes  and  roads  into  thirty-nine  '  inliks  '  (a  term  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  noted  elsewhere)  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  their  arable  acres 
varying  from  3^  to  462.  A  workman's  holding  taken  at  random  includes 
portions  of  from  1  to  6J  acres  in  seven  (or  possibly  eight)  of  these  inliks, 
the  whole  half-oxgang  comprising  28  acres,  12  in  the  original  village  area 
and  16  in  the  fen  end. 

One  naturally  scrutinizes  the  document  for  indications  of  the  method 
of  cultivation  in  use  under  these  exceptional  conditions ;    but  unluckily 
it   was   not   the   business   of  terriers   to   record    field   systems.     There 
was  apparently  some  co-aration,  for  not  all  the  workmen  had  ploughs, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  a  number  of  the  inliks  were  fallowed 
each  year,  or  on  the   contrary  some  intensive   system  of  cultivation 
prevailed  such  as  Dr.  Gray  detected  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Norfolk. 
In  so  complicated  an  arrangement  of  fields  (which  the  editor  has  carefully 
worked  out  on  her  map  of  the  vill)  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  fallowing 
could  have  been   worked.    Whether  or  not  high   manuring  had   been 
resorted  to,  the  Fleet  economy  resembled  that  of  Norfolk  in  the  length 
to   which  the  break-up   of   the  original  tenements  had  gone.     A  few 
workmen's  holdings  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  holder, 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  holding  jointly  or  severally,  but  the 
end  must  have  been  partition,  and  a  majority  of  the  tenements  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  men  with  or  without  '  parcenarii '.     If  primo- 
geniture or  Borough  English  had  ever  been  the  rule  of  succession  to  villein 
holdings  in  Fleet  it  had  ceased  to  be  enforced  long  before  1316.    '  Work- 
land  '  was  in  some  cases  converted  into  free  tenements  (pp.  6,  66).    The 
same  disintegration  had  come  to  pass  in  the  tenements  of  the  moleland 
holders,  or,  as  these  are  elsewhere  called,  '  villein  sokemen  ',  a  class  who 
had  somehow  or  other  secured  emancipation  from  the  more  regular  and 
burdensome  '  work  '  of  the  villeins  proper,  though  their  original  condition 
is  sufficiently  evident  in  their  liability  to  the  mercket  payment.     '  Mole^ 
land  '  could  be  converted  into  '  workland  '  and  vice  versa  (pp.  19,  20,  24).  . 
In  several  cases  moleland  tenements  were  held  by  the  heirs  of  A.B.  '  et 
parcenarii  sui ',  which  seems  to  mark  a  stage  on  the  way  to  complete 
alienation  and  division.     Indeed,  but  for  the  services  attached  to  the 
original  holdings  of  molemen  and  workmen,  which  led  to  the  careful  lists 
of  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  terrier,  all  memory  of  their  existence  would 
doubtless  have  been  lost  at  no  distant  date.     Another  feature  of  the 
village  economy  which  deserves  attention  is  its  salt-making.    Many  of  its ' 
tenements  had  a  '  hoga  [howe]  et  area  '  between  the  village  and  the  sea, 
and  owed  salt  dues  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Miss  Neilson  has  had  an  exceptionally  good  subject  of  its  kind,  and  has 
made  good  use  of  it.  Her  standard  of  accuracy  is  high,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  slip  on  p.  Ixviii  of  the  introduction  where  the  week  work  of  the 
villeins  is  described  as  '  three  days  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  from 
the  Gules  of  August  to  Michaelmas  every  day  in  every  other  week  '.  If  the 
passage  in  the  text  on  which  this  statement  is  based  is  correctly  printed 
it  should  be  translated  '  three  days  every  other  week  from  Michaelmas  to 
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1  August,  and  every  day  every  other  week  from  1  August  to  Michaelmas  '. 
There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  on  p.  viii  that 
the  soke  of  Bolingbroke  passed  to  Kanulf  earl  of  Chester  in  1217,  He 
certainly  held  a  court  there  before  1208.^  A  useful  selection  of  illustrative 
documents  and  a  full  and  careful  index  complete  our  obligations  to  the 
editor. 

The  second  item  in  the  volume  has  a  pathetic  interest  as  a  characteristic 
piece  of  research  by  a  much  regretted  student  whose  introduction  is  dated 
so  far  back  as  1910.  Mr.  Ballard  had  the  good  fortune  to  unearth  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  a  document  which  he  was  probably  right  in  regarding 
as  one  of  those  copies  of  the  lost  original  returns  of  the  Domesday  Inquest 
of  1086  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  limited  to  the  well-known 
Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrigiae  and  Inquisitio  Eliensis.  It  is  true  that 
the  Kentish  Inquisitio  is  more  eclectic  ;  it  omits  all  the  purely  agricultural 
statistics  which  its  better-known  congeners  furnish  in  common  with 
Domesday  Book,  it  gives  the  place-names  in  their  English  forms  and  not 
in  the  Norman  spellings  of  the  original  returns  and  of  Domesday  Book, 
and  there  are  other  divergences.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  it 
as  merely  an  excerpt  from  Domesday  Book  with  additions  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Augustine's,  with  whose  manors  it  is  chiefly  concerned.  Most  fatal 
to  that  hypothesis  is  Mr.  Ballard's  discovery  of  the  close  connexion  of  this 
survey  of  the  lands  of  St.  Augustine's  with  that  of  the  estates  of  Christ 
Church,  or  Holy  Trinity  as  it  was  then  called,  which  has  long  been  in  print 
in  an  appendix  to  Somner's  Antiquitates  Cantuarienses.  Internal  evidence 
shows  that  both  were  originally  drawn  up  in  1087,  though  the  former  has 
had  a  judgement  of  Henry  I's  time  introduced  into  one  entry ;  they  have 
common  entries  which,  despite  difEerences,  often  agree  as  against  the 
Exchequer  Domesday,  and  they  both  usually  substitute  appreciatum  est 
for  valet,  and  agri  for  acrae.  Mr.  Ballard  is  content  to  explain  these 
features  as  due  to  independent  copying  from  the  Domesday  returns, 
but  it  seems  obvious  that  there  can  only  have  been  one  document  drawn 
up  in  1087,  from  which  each  monastery  copied  the  portion  in  which  it 
was  chiefly  interested. 

If  the  pedigree  of  these  documents  is  correctly  traced,  some  further 
support  is  lent  to  the  view  which  Dr.  Round  deduced  from  the  Inquisitio 
Eliensis  that  Domesday  Book  for  East  Anglia  and  Essex  was  compiled 
before  the  present  volume  i,  and  that  for  some  time  after  the  inquest 
nothing  but  the  original  returns  existed  for  the  rest  of  England.  The  text 
of  the  inquisition  of  St.  Augustine's  is  here  and  there  apparently  incorrect, 
possibly  in  the  course  of  copying  from  the  original  of  1087.  An  index  ought 
to  have  been  provided.  James  Tait. 

Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls.  Vol.  v,  1341-1417.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
H.  Jenkinson,  and  A.  E.  Stamp,  with  indexes  by  A.  St.  J.  Story- 
Maskelyne.    (London  :  Stationery  Office,  1916.) 

Since  the  first  of  these  calendars  appeared  in  1903,  medieval  students  have 
learnt  not  only  that  the  series  contains  important  historical  material,  but 

>  CharUiiary  of  Chester  Abbey  (Chetham  Soc,  N.S.),  Ixziz.  244. 
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also  that  excellent  workmanship  is  put  into  its  preparation  for  the  reader. 
The  present  volume  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  four,  but  differs 
in  the  astonishing  wideness  of  its  scope.     Whereas  the  fourth  volume, 
in  488  pages,  covered  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Edward  Ill's  reign  only, 
the  fifth,  in  486  pages,  completes  that  ^  long  reign,  covers  the  reigns  of 
Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  and  stops  at  the  fifth  year  of   Henry  V. 
A  calendar  with  so  wide  a  range  naturally  must  contain  fish  for  many  nets. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  will  be  grateful  for  the  publication  of  the 
interesting  series  of  enrolments  (pp.  152-3,  225-7,  269,  393,  458)  referring 
to  the  priory  of  Dominican  sisters  at  Dartford  in  Kent,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Dominican  friary  at  King's  Langley  in  Hertfordshire.    As  long  ago  as 
1878  Father  Palmer  gave  a  detailed  account,  based  upon  wide  searching 
among  both  chancery  and  exchequer  records,  of  the  history  of  these 
two  houses,  but  his  work,  buried  in  The  Reliquary,  is  somewhat  inacces- 
sible, and  certain  confusions  still  persist,  and  have  led  the  indexer  of  the 
present  volume  into  some  difficulty.    Both  Langley  and  Dartford,  the  first 
directly  and  the  second  indirectly,  owed  their  existence  to  Edward  II 
and  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor.    Though 
he  lost  her  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  and  had  scarcely  seen  her  till  the 
eighteen  months  preceding  her  death,  he  seems  to  have  received  a  perma- 
nent impression,  and  all  whom  the  mother  had  loved  were  sure  of  the  son's 
favour.    Conspicuous  among  these  were  the  Preaching  Friars,  whose  founder 
was  a  Castilian,  whose  houses  owed  much  to  Eleanor's  bounty,  and  in 
whose  church  at  London  her  heart  was  enshrined.    Consequently  Edward 
had  not  been  five  months  on  the  throne  when  he  obtained  permission  froiu 
the  pope  to  found  a  house  of  Dominicans  at  Langley,  close  to  the  palace 
in  which  most  of  his  boyhood  had  been  spent.    By  1312  the  church  was 
ready  for  consecration,  and  three  years  later  Edward  brought  to  it  the 
body  of  his  murdered  favourite,  Gaveston,  for  splendid  burial.     A  few 
years  later,  however,  he  took  up  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  a  project 
for  introducing  Dominican  sisters  to  England,  and  in  1319  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  to  the  pope  that  the  Langley  foundation  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  women.    Neither  this  nor  any  other  proposal  was  carried  out 
during  his  lifetime,  though  in  1321  John  XXII  gave  him  permission  to 
found  a  house  of  nuns  anywhere  he  chose  in  England,  its  sisters  to  have 
the  same  privileges  as  those  of  Bellemont  in  Valenciennes.    It  was  reserved 
for  Edward  III  in  1346  to  act  upon  this  permission,  and  found  at  Dartford 
'  a  monastery  of  sisters  of  the  order  of  preachers,  with  houses,  cloisters, 
and  enclosures,  to  be  a  priory  and  dwelling  for  a  prioress  and  thirty-nine 
sisters  to  be  there  enclosed,  to  be  under  the  rule  and  habit  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  obedience  of  the  prior  of  Langley  ',  who  was  to  send  some  of  his 
friars  to  live  at  Dartford  and  '  minister  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  in  divine 
services '.     The  first  endowment,  recorded  on  pp.  152-3  of  the  present 
volume,  consisted  of  £100  annually  at  the  exchequer,  and  was  granted 
in  1356.    Edward  II  had  granted  the  same  sum  for  Langley  alone,  in  its 
modest  beginnings,  and  it  was  clearly  quite  insufl&cient  now  for  '  victual, 
clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries  '  for  sixty  friars  at  Langley  and  forty 
nuns  at  Dartford.    The  records  of  this  and  succeeding  reigns  show  many 
additional  grants.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Edward  II's 
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idea  of  handing  Langley  over  to  the  nuns  received  a  belated  fulfilment. 
In  1557  Queen  Mary  re-established  the  nuns  for  more  than  a  year  in  the 
friars'  deserted  buildings,  until  they  could  get  back  to  their  old  house, 
granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves  for  her  lifetime.  They  returned  to  Dartford 
late  in  1558  and  remained  there,  till  their  final  expulsion  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth. 

Dominican  sisters  were  so  rare  a  phenomenon  in  England  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  indexer  has  been  misled  by  the  description  of  their 
life  '  under  the  rule  and  habit  of  St.  Augustine  ',  and  by  their  afiiliation 
to  Langley,  though  both  were  normal  characteristics  of  the  '  second 
order  '  of  preachers.  Under  '  Dartford  ',  '  Dominican  '  should  be  added 
to  the  entry  '  priory  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Margaret  of,  under  the  Augustine 
rule,  prioress  and  sisters  of,  charters  for  ' ;  again,  '  friars  preachers  of  * 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  an  actual  friary  at  Dartford.  An  even 
falser  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  entry  '  prioress  and  sisters  and  prior 
and  brethren  of  ',  under  Langley,  and  by  the  addition  of  '  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine  '  to  the  entry  '  friars  preachers  of '  under  the  same  heading, 

Hilda  Johnstone. 


Le  Gallicanisme  et  la  Reforme  Gatholique.    Par  Victor  Martin.    (Paris  : 
Picard,  1919.) 

M.  Martin  begins  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Galilean 
church  by  pointing  out  that  the  council  of  Trent  greatly  disappointed 
France.  That  country,  while  ready  to  welcome  certain  measures  of  church 
reform,  looked  mainly  to  the  council  for  the  restoration  of  reUgious  unity. 
But  it  brought  that  desired  result  no  nearer  ;  it  offered  no  prospect  of 
accommodation  with  the  protestants  ;  it  met  all  the  questions  which 
divided  the  two  parties  with  a  rigid  refusal  to  compromise.  M.  Martin 
is  interesting  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  its  consequences. 
His  view,  based  on  the  correspondence  of  the  papal  nuncio,  is  that  before 
the  attempt  on  the  admiral's  life,  a  bold  stroke,  involving  the  death  of 
many  persons,  had  been  decided  on.  He  does  not,  however,  refer  either 
to  Lord  Acton's  celebrated  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  in  which 
is  printed  the  most  important  passage  in  the  nuncio's  dispatch  of  24  August, 
or  to  M.  Romier's  more  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  in  the  Revue 
du  Seizieme  Siecle  (xi.  529  fE.).  Both  these  historians  believe,  like 
M.  Martin,  in  the  premeditation  theory  ;  but  does  the  evidence  prove 
more  than  this  :  that  some  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  the  assassination 
of  the  protestant  leaders,  which  Alva  had  advised  at  the  Bayonne  inter- 
view, had  been  considered  ;  that  Catherine  characteristically  compromised 
on  the  murder  of  Coligny  alone  ;  and  that  only  when  this  miscarried  she 
recurred  to  the  larger  plan,  which  the  pent-up  passions  of  the  populace 
and  the  soldiery  developed  into  a  general  massacre  ? 

The  stormy  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  was  unfavourable  to  the 
publication  of  the  council's  decrees.  The  politiques  were  as  much  opposed 
to  it  as  the  zealous  catholics,  the  later  leaguers,  were  in  its  favour.  In 
the  Estates  of  1593  the  demand  of  the  clergy  for  its  publication  without 
reserve  was  accepted  by  the  nobles  and  the  third  estate,  but  the  decision 
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was  annulled  by  the  final  victory  of  Henry  IV  and  the  politiques.  M.  Martin 
concludes  this  portion  of  his  narrative  with  an  excellent  sketch  of  the 
religious  condition  of  France  at  the  end  of  1598,  the  year  of  the  peace 
of  Vervins  and  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  publication  of  the  council 
now  encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  Parlement.  The  lawyers 
regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  ultramontane  ideas,  and 
the  condemnation  at  Rome  of  De  Thou's  great  history  through  Jesuit 
influence  increased  their  animosity.  Bellarmin's  book,  De  potestate 
Summi  Pontificis  (1610),  was  answered  by  the  De  ecclesiastica  et  polUica 
potestate  (1611)  of  Edmond  Richer,  syndic  of  the  Paris  university.  The 
parlement  naturally  made  itself  the  champion  of  the  latter's  theories, 
but  the  clergy  were  against  him  to  a  man.  The  councils  of  two  provinces 
pronounced  his  books  heretical,  and  the  Sorbonne  deprived  him  of  his 
post.  In  the  states-general  of  1614  the  clergy  made  the  publication  of  the 
council  of  Trent  the  first  article  in  their  cahier,  and  they  carried  with  them 
the  nobles,  but  the  third  estate  was  obdurate.  In  the  following  year  the 
clergy,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  Parlement  to  register 
a  royal  edict  in  favour  of  publication,  acted  by  themselves.  In  their  own 
assembly  they  passed  a  unanimously-signed  declaration  that  they  accepted 
the  council  of  Trent  and  promised  to  observe  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
(7  July  1615).  Such,  briefly,  were  the  fortunes  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  France.  The  story  has  been  narrated  by  M.  Martin  from  the  sources 
with  remarkable  lucidity  and  fairness,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
personality  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  struggle  which  is  too  often  absent 
from  the  pages  of  modern  historians.  Arthur  Tilley. 

The  Audiencia  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  as  illustrated  by  the  Audiencia  of 
Manila  {1583-1800).  By  Charles  Henry  Cunningham,  Ph.D. 
(Berkeley  :  University  of  California  Press,  1919.) 

This  book  gives  the  valuable  results  of  investigation  in  the  archives 
preserved  at  Manila  and  at  Seville,  investigation  which,  as  the  author 
justly  remarks,  was  much  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  government  in  the 
Spanish  dominions.  Dr.  Cunningham  regards  the  audiencia  as  occupying 
a  central  place  among  the  three  chief  authorities  in  those  dominions,  the 
viceroy  or  captain-general,  the  audiencia,  and  the  church. 

The  audiencia  .  .  .  typified  and  represented  the  royal  authority,  and  its  tenure  was 
more  continuous  than  .the  governorship. ...  It  became  the  channel  through  which  the 
royal  authority  made  itself  felt  in  the  Islands,  and  it  was  especially  utilized  by  the 
court  as  a  check  on  the  governor.  Whenever  occasion  arose,  the  audiencia  interposed 
as  the  intermediary  and  arbiter  between  dissenting  parties. ...  It  was  first  and  always 
a  judicial  body.  It  shared  executive  and  administrative  duties  with  the  governor. 
It  frequently  exercised  atttibutes  of  an  advanced  legislative  character.  It  participated 
in  the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  shared  the  authority  of  the  royal  patronage 
in  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  (pp.  81-2). 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  not  chronological,  except  in  so  far  as  each 
section  in  some  degree  follows  chronological  arrangement.  The  working 
of  the  several  departments  of  administration  is  traced,  exemplified,  and 
expounded  in  successive  chapters  which  deal  with  judicial,  semi-judicial, 
and  administrative  functions  ;  relations  with  the  governor  in  his  adminis- 
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trative,  military,  and  juridical  capacities ;  provision  for  ad  interim  rule  in 
case  of  vacancy ;  relations  with  the  church  in  respect  of  patronage  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  various  functions,  problems,  and  con- 
flicts of  authority  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  since  similar  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  audiencias  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  Philippines,  the  greater  distance  from  the  Spanish  court,  whence 
a  reply  to  a  dispatch  might  not  be  received  for  at  least-three  years,  and  the 
greater  prominence  of  military  and  defensive  needs  gave  greater  scope  to 
local,  initiative,  personal  action,  and  the  occasional  setting  aside  of  incom- 
petent riders.  Yet  such  incidents  can  generally  be  paralleled  in  Spanish 
America.  Indeed  Philippine  history  furnishes  nothing  comparable  to 
the  disputes  and  tumults  which  agitated  the  turbulenta  repOMica  of 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  where,  in  the  absence  of  an  audiencia,  the  munici- 
pality constituted  the  most  stable  and  most  aggressive  authority. 

The  most  notable  Philippine  example,  which  shows  how  the  working 
of  the  constitution  counted  for  more  than  its  theory,  is  the  history  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Manila  in  1762,  when  the  oidor  Anda,  having  been 
sent  to  the  provinces  as  the  governor's  deputy,  defied  the  authority 
of  the  incompetent  archbishop-governor,  refused  to  recognize  his  sub- 
mission to  the  British,  and  declared  himself  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  Islands.  Anda  subsequently  received  the  thanks  of  the 
sovereign  and,  seven  years  later,  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  as  governor. 
The  story  is  not  unlike  the  events  which  followed  the  British  occupation  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1806,  when  an  incompetent  viceroy  was  replaced  by 
a  subordinate  officer,  who  was  proclaimed  on  the  spot  as  viceroy  and 
afterwards  confirmed  in  that  appointment  by  the  king.  In  this  case  the 
cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires,  not  the  audiencia,  was  the  effective  authority. 
This  book  abundantly  illustrates  the  familiar  defects  of  the  Spanish 
system,  the  overlapping  of  authorities  as  well  as  the  cumbrous  mode  of 
administration  and  legal  process  through  endless  documents  in  duplicate 
or  triplicate.  But  justice  is  also  done  to  the  genuine  effort  of  Spain  to 
give  the  best  she  had  to  give,  namely  her  own  institutions  and  methods. 
The  system  often  produced  '  men  and  acts  of  an  exceedingly  well-balanced 
and  statesmanlike  character  '  (p.  5). 

As  the  author  observes,  an  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  audiencia 
covers  in  some  sort  the  whole  range  of  administration.  This  being  so,  the 
book  would  have  gained  in  lucidity  if  a  brief  summary  had  been  given 
defining  the  attributes  of  all  the  institutions  and  officials  mentioned. 
The  description  of  the  encomiendas  as  '  settlements  or  agricultural  estates  ' 
and  as  constituting  '  the  unit  of  the  Spanish  colonial  land  system  until 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  '  (pp.  33  and  35)  is  not  applicable  to 
Spanish  America.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  earlier  and  experimental  period 
of  American  conquest,  the  distinction  between  the  repartimiento  of  lands 
and  that  of  Indians  was  not  always  observed.  But  the  encomienda,  as 
granted  during  the  later  phases  of  conquest  and  as  authorized  in  America 
by  the  Crown,  conveyed  in  itself  no  possession  of  land  whatever.  There 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  landed  property  (usually  called  '  hacienda ') 
and  '  Indios  encomendados ',  which  term  is  a  synonym  of  '  encomienda '. 
The  encomienda  was  a  gift  not  of  land  but  of  Indians,  who  paid  tribute 
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to  the  encomendero  as  his  vassals.  After  the  institution  of  corregidores 
or  district  magistrates,  the  encomendero  was  forbidden  to  live  on  his 
encomienda — that  is  to  say,  the  territory  whose  inhabitants  were  his 
vassals — or  to  visit  it,  except  twice  a  year  for  the  collection  of  tribute. 
Solorzano  defines  the  encomienda  as  '  un  derecho  concedido  .  .  .  para 
percibir  y  cobrar  .  .  .  los  tributes  de  los  Indios  '.  The  incorporation  of  an 
encomienda  in  the  Crown  did  not  mean  the  transference  of  a  landed  estate 
to  the  king :  it  meant  that  the  Indians  constituting  the  encomienda 
thenceforth  paid  tribute  to  the  Crown  and  not  to  the  encomendero  to 
whom  they  had  been  tributary.  Indeed  many  encomiendas  in  South 
America  ceased  to  exist  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Indians  wherein 
they  consisted.  The  fact  that  encomenderos  often  exceeded  their  rights, 
particularly  in  the  exaction  of  forced  labour,  does  not  affect  the  constitu- 
tional question.  But  upon  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  the  audiencia, 
the  value  of  materials  accumulated  by  Dr.  Cimningham  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated ;  and  liis  work  claims  from  all  students  of  Spanish- 
American  history  the  most  grafeful  welcome  and  the  closest  study. 

F.   A.   KiRKPATRICK. 


Thoughts  on  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  By  Albert  V. 
Dicey,  K.C,  and  Robert  S.  Rait,  C.B.E.  (London :  Macmillan, 
1920.) 

Analysis,  if  not  like  repetition  (with  which  it  cannot  always  conceal 
a  certain  family  likeness)  the  mother  of  studies,  is  often  an  invaluable  aid 
to  research ;  and  no  learner,  of  whatever  grade,  who  desires  clear  and 
definite  instruction  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  its  antecedents  and  con- 
sequences, will  rise  without  profit  from  the  perusal  of  this  masterly 
volume.  The  authors  have  laid  under  contribution,  together  with  the 
personal  communications  of  eminent  historians  who  have  treated  the 
history  of  the  subject,  the  writings  of  several  of  these  scholars  con- 
cerning it,  more  especially,  we  do  not  doubt,  those  of  one  to  whom  they 
refer  as  '  alas,  now  for  ever  silent '.  They  cite  the  late  Professor  Hiune 
Brown  only  with  regard  to  a  not  particularly  pointed  piece  of  irony  by 
Voltaire  ;  but  their  readers  could  hardly  do  better  than  supplement 
a  perusal  of  this  elaborate  essay  by  a  re-reading  of  the  Ford  Lectures 
for  1914,  which,  together  with  some  valuable  new  material,  furnish  an 
excellent  historical  summary  of  the  theme  of  both.  With  the  method 
of  the  present  work  there  can  be  no  reason  for  quarrelling  ;  for  didactic 
purposes  it  is  unexceptionable,  and  possibly  the  arrangement  of  the 
argument  under  the  headings  of  '  Thoughts  '  and  '  Comments  '  may 
be  thought  preferable  to  a  less  exacting  and  more  customary  terminology. 
The  introduction  to  these  Thoughts — a  superscription  not  monopolized 
by  either  Defoe  or  Burke — comprises  two  '  Considerations ',  of  which  one 
has  now  lost  its  chance  of  surviving,  viz.  :  '  The  ignorance,  even  of 
educated  Englishmen,  ^vith  regard  to  the  Act  of  Union,  1707.' 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ignorance  in  question  was,  for 
a   long  time  at  least,   especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of 
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Part  I  of  the  treatise,  so  that    a  welcome  is  sure  to  be  given  to  the 
singularly  lucid  investigation  of  it  in  this  volume.    Part  I,  as  is  stated 
in  the  '  Character  '  of  it  prefixed,  treats  of  the  parliamentary  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  from  1603  to  1707,  deahng  with  it  under  the  succes- 
sive heads  of  the  constitution  of  1603,  and  that  of  1690,  and  by  means 
of  an  admirably  instructive   process  for   which    the  Introduction  had 
prepared  us,  illustrating  the  exposition  comparatively,  by  showing  forth 
the  likeness  and  the  unlikeness  of  parliamentary  government   in    this 
period  in  Scotland  to  that  in  England.     Our  authors  are,   no  doubt, 
right  in  agreeing  that,  though  the  point  may  be  pressed  too  far,  James 
as  king  of  England  held  far  greater  power  in  Scotland  than  he  did 
while  merely  king  of  Scots.    But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact, 
on  which  it  is  in  the  present  connexion  difl&cult  to  lay  too  much  stress, 
that  neither  before  nor  after  1603,  nor  until  the  revolution  of  1689,  did 
the  Scottish  parliament  take  the  leading  part  in  Scottish  legislation  or 
govern  Scotland.     The  legislative  power  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  of  the  articles — bills,  in  our  parliamentary  parlance— which 
were  only  rarely  debated.    The  appointment  of  the  committee  (the  nomina- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  articles)  was,  till  its  abolition  in  1690,  by  a  com- 
plicated process  secured  by  James  for  the  king.     And  more  than  this. 
No  man  who  was  not  a  king's  freeholder  (tenant-in-chief  of  the  king) 
had,  either  before  or  after  1690,  the  right  to  appear  in  parliament  at  all ; 
and  it  was  thus  limited  to  nobles,  bishops,  representatives  of  royal  burghs, 
and  lairds  holding  land  as  king's  freeholders.     No  others  (with  certain 
very  limited  exceptions)  could  sit  there  ;   the  electoral  body  was  accord- 
ingly small,  and  not,  in  the  full  modern  sense  of  the  word,  representative. 
Furthermore — though  this  point  would  admit  of  discussion  as  to  its 
effect — the   Scottish   parliament   was   unicameral ;    and   finally,   by  an 
arrangement  for   which  a  pjirallel   could   not   easily  be  found,  the  king 
had  from  1603  (and  apparently  much  earlier)  the  right  of  summoning, 
when  parliament  was  not  sitting,  a  convention  which  could  pass  temporary 
legislation  and  grant  taxes.     It  was,  in  reality,  an  enlarged  privy  council, 
and  its  rights  and  functions  were  part  of  that  power  oi  the  king  in 
council  which  the  Scottish  nobility  feared  beyond  all  things,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  formed  for  them  a  chief  inducement  to  support  the  proposal 
for  a  union. 

While  this  treatise  thus  shows  that  the  Scottish  parliament  could 
never  become  the  centre  of  Scottish  national  life,  it  likewise  explains  why 
the  assertion  remains  true  even  after  1690,  when  the  Scottish  parliament 
certainly  became  the  field  of  free  and  vehement  debate.  In  1690  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  met,  after  having  been  in  abeyance 
for  forty  years.  It  became  at  once  the  rival  of  the  parliament  and  a  counter- 
weight to  it,  for  it  indirectly  represented  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  union  came,  the  act 
'  which  merged  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  secured  the  prolonged  existence  and  continued  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  '.  So  unique  a  phenomenon  is  without  even  an  analogon 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  ;  it  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  experience  of  the  English  parliament  and  with  that  of  the  English 
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houses  of  convocation  ;  and  it  suggests  speculations,  which  the  present  is 
not  the  place  to  pursue,  as  to  its  bearing  upon  future  developments  in  the 
history  of  chambers  established  and  disestablished,  coexistent  or  reunited. 
In  Part  II,  The  Passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  we  find,  besides  a  useful 
summary  of  earlier  efiorts  towards  the  union  of  the  crowns,  a  glance  (for 
it  is  not  very  much  more)  at  the  interest  of  protestantism  in  promoting 
the  \mion  notwithstanding  the  dangers  by  which,  from  the  presbyterian 
point  of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  attended.  There  is  a  '  comment '  on 
the  pressing  need  of  Scotland  for  material  prosperity  (free  trade),  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  final  cause  of  the  decision  which  in  the  critical 
years,  1703-5 — the  years  here  described  as  those  of  the  war  between  the 
parliaments — decided  the  issue.  A  century  had  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
existing  union  of  1603  had  not  brought  material  prosperity  to  Scotland,  and 
had  intensified  in  its  general  course,  as  well  as  by  particular  incidents,  the 
strength  of  nationalism  which  Scott  (afterwards  the  opponent  of  the  union 
in  an  episode  recalling — after  a  fashion — Swift  and  Wood's  halfpence)  was 
to  depict  with  so  irresistible  a  touch.  It  is  in  this  part  of  their  essay 
that  Mr,  Dicey  and  his  coadjutor — familiar  as  they  are  with  every  detail 
of  Scottish  as  well  as  English  constitutional  history — without  adding  any- 
thing that  can  be  described  as  new,  prove  the  most  trustworthy  of  guides 
through  the  complications  of  their  subject.  If  we  refer  to  two  points  only, 
it  is  because  one  of  them  has  not  unfrequently  been  overlooked,  while 
the  other  remains  in  a  certain  measure  imsettled.  The  one  is  the  fact  (it 
might  almost  be  called  a  '  thought ')  that,  at  the  drafting,  in  England,  of 
the  treaty  on  which  the  act  of  union  was  based,  the  English  commissioners 
at  once  informed  the  Scottish  that  '  any  proposed  union  must  be  an 
incorporation  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  unitary  and  not  a  federal  state, 
even  though  Scotsmen  expressed  a  preference  for  some  kind  of  federative 
union  '.  Hence  the  consequence  that  no  definite  scheme  of  federation 
was  ever  put  forward  by  the  adversaries  of  the  act  of  union,  or,  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  unpopularity  in  Scotland, 
insisted  on  as  supported  by  the  Scottish  people.  The  other  point  may 
seem  one  of  detail.  On  the  question  whether  the  commissioners  inten- 
tionally left  open  the  difficulty  concerning  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
house  of  lords,  our  authors  are  not  altogether  content  with  the  hesitating 
reply  that  the  inquiry  was  a  dangerous  one  and  might  not  have  arisen  for 
years.  It  did  arise,  in  the  Greenshields  case  so  early  as  1709,  and  in  an 
extremely  dangerous  form,  as  challenging  a  decision  which  would  or  would 
not  acquire  or  preserve  toleration  for  episcopalian  worship  in  Scotland. 
They  have  accordingly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners told  their  English  colleagues  that  an  appeal  from  the  court 
of  session  to  the  Scottish  parliament  existed  under  the  law  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  the  commission,  as  a  body,  were  therefore  prepared  to  give  to 
the  house  of  lords  a  jurisdiction  already  possessed  by  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment. While  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  cordially  with  Mr.  Dicey  and 
Professor  Rait  in  the  view,  against  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  shut 
his  eyes,  that  the  allowance  of  the  appeal  in  question  has  worked  most 
beneficially,  attention  should  in  justice  be  directed  to  the  care  with  which 
a  very  delicate  as  well  as  difficult  historical  problem  is  here  discussed. 
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We  must  forgo  the  satisfaction  of  writing  on  the  contents  of  Part  III 
of  this  volume,  The  Act  of  Union  and  its  Results,  though  from  its  very  nature 
it  may  attract  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  It  is  a  long 
cry  from  the  proclamations  by  which  King  James  I  sought  to  prevent 
his  countrymen  and  their  '  siflElications  '  from  crossing  the  Tweed,  to 
the  compliments  which  in  1758  (but  not  after  1760)  Horace  Walpole 
showered  upon  '  the  most  accomplished  nation  in  Europe  '.  His  senti- 
ments were  not,  as  he  observed,  unforgetful  of  the  disservice  of  the  Scottish 
members  towards  his  father ;  and  it  needs  no  superior  impartiality  to 
allow  that  when  the  Scottish  whigs  went  with  the  government,  they  also 
went  with  king  and  nation.  But  the  parliamentary  union  between  the 
two  nations  was  achieved  because  of  the  permanent  advantages  which 
it  brought  to  both  without  destroying  what  they  severally  desired  to 
preserve.  This  result  Cromwell  was  by  the  circumstances  of  his  victory 
over  Scotland  hindered  from  achieving ;  that  they  achieved  it,  as  the 
admirable  epilogue  to  this  volume  shows,  is  the  imperishable  title  to 
fame  of  the  statesmen  who  drafted  the  act  of  1707.        A.  W.  Ward. 


Dupleiac  and  Clive ;    the  Beginning  of  Empire.    By  Henry  Dodwell. 
(London  :   Methuen,  1920.) 

The  problems  of  world-empire  in  modern  history  have  been  worked  out 
upon  different  materials  and  by  differing  methods.  In  one  land  the  main 
factor  was  savage,  semi-nomadic  tribes  ;  in  another  a  population  of 
European  settlers,  as  in  Canada  and  South  Africa  ;  in  a  third,  such  as 
Mexico  or  East  India,  native  states  based  upon  centuries  of  civilization. 
And  the  methods  are  broadly  two,  state-control  and  private,  venture, 
the  strict,  monopolist  regulations  of  an  absolute  ruler  or  the  experimental 
arrangements  of  a  trading  society  :  between  these  extremes  lie  all  the 
variations.  Britain  came  late  to  the  starting-point,  but  ran  a  great 
course  partly  because  she  had  observed  the  errors  of  those  who  led  ;  still 
more  because  she  relied  on  national  habits  of  co-operation  and  local 
government. 

In  the  East,  France  was  already  firmly  planted  when  Dutch  monopoly 
of  the  islands  drove  English  traders  to  the  mainland.  Both  France  and 
England  used  the  same  machinery  of  chartered  companies,  and  there 
seemed  ample  room  for  both  in  developing  the  trade  of  India.  Dupleix 
will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  the  man  who  half-unconsciously 
took  the  first  step  from  the  path  of  trade  to  that  of  conquest.  That 
Clive  watched  him  take  it,  observed  the  line  he  traced  and  the  snares  that 
entangled  him,  and  was  thus  able  to  follow  without  falling,  is  the  main 
thesis  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  book.  His  account  of  Dupleix's  rise  to  the  position 
of  deputy  governor  of  the  southern  Deccan  is  probably  the  last  word  on 
the  subject,  based  as  it  is  on  a  critical  examination  of  earlier  accounts 
in  the  light  of  new  material  drawn  from  the  records  at  Madras,  in  the 
French  archives,  and  in  the  India  Office  and  the  British  Museum.  The 
reasons  for  Dupleix's  failure  to  leave  any  solid  achievement  are,  in 
Mr.  Dodwell's  view,  threefold.  His  new  policy  of  utilizing  the  rivalry 
of  native  states  involved  his  Company  in  the  risks  and  cost  of  continual 
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warfare  which  the  occasional  capture  of  spoils  and  even  the  regular  grant 
of  revenues  by  no  means  made  good.  Neither  the  careful  managers 
of  the  Company  nor  the  French  ministers  were  prepared  to  shoulder 
such  responsibilities.  As  Mr.  Dodwell  shows,  Saint-Contest  disavowed 
Dupleix  in  the  strongest  terms  when  the  English  ambassador  raised  the 
question. 

M.  S.  Contest  told  me  that,  so  far  from  [approval,  M.  Dupleix]  had  received  orders 
to  comport  himself  as  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  trading  Company,  and  not  in  the  un- 
accountable manner  he  had  lately  done. 

This  was  in  1753,  when  the  news  of  Dupleix's  appointment  as  deputy  to 
Muzaffar  Jang  must  have  reached  France.  Already  the  English  Company 
feared  the  loss  of  its  trading  privileges  when  its  French  rival  should  be 
identified  with  the  Mogul  government. 

A  second  cause  was  the  more  personal  one  of  jealousy  of  Dupleix. 
His  gains  were  immense,  both  in  the  form  of  plunder,  especially  on  the 
accession  of  Muzaffar  Jang ;  presents  from  Chanda  Sahib,  Muzaffar  Jang, 
and  Salabat  Jang ;  and  the  grant  of  a  jagir  (Valudavur)  like  Clive's. 
To  the  natural  resentment  felt  by  the  Company  in  seeing  their  servant 
thus  skim  the  cream  of  their  opportunities  in  India,  Dupleix  added  fuel 
by  the  arrogance  and  parade  in  which  he  indulged.  But  this  carelessness 
of  opinion  was  shown  in  a  more  fatal  way.  Dupleix  underestimated  the 
English  opposition,  and  this  miscalculation  was  the  third  cause  of  his 
downfall.  Hardly  conscious  himself  that  his  new  policy  was  revolutionary, 
he  actually  protested  against  the  English  support  of  Muhammad  Ali  since 
*  Europeans  have  never  intervened  in  disputes  between  a  European  and 
a  country  power,  and  this  is  the  only  policy  possible  for  them  in  India ', 
an  amazing  view  for  the  man  who  himself  abandoned  that  policy  in 
supporting  Chanda  Sahib.  In  1749  '  he  minimised  the  assistance  the 
English  were  prepared  to  give  Nasir  Jang,  while  ascribing  the  whole  affair 
to  their  malevolent  diplomacy  '.  There  is  one  excuse  for  this  failure  to 
reckon  with  English  resistance.  The  English  were  poorly  supplied  with 
troops,  receiving  only  half  as  many  recruits  as  the  French  between  1750  and 
1753,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  had  to  feel  the  grit  of  English  sailors  in 
1747,  when  Griffin's  ships  rode  out  the  monsoon  rather  than  desert  Fort 
St.  David,  and  yet  he  underestimated  English  sea-power,  the  final  asset 
in  all  these  colonial  rivalries. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Dodwell  reaches  conclusions  more 
open  to  debate.  The  test  he  applies  to  the  conduct  of  the  Company's 
servants  is  whether  or  no  it  conduced  to  English  supremacy  in  India  : 
with  ultimate  principles  of  justice  he  appears  to  have  no  concern.  Clive 
he  shows  to  have  shrewdly  observed  the^ctivities  of  Dupleix  and  Bussy 
and  to  have  in  some  instances  followed,  in  others  bettered  their  examples, 
and  in  so  doing  committed  the  English  Company  to  a  political  career. 
As  Dupleix  had  allied  himself  with  Chanda  Sahib  and  used  French  forces 
to  establish  first  Muzaffar  Jang  and  then  Salabat  Jang  as  nominal  nawabs 
under  his  own  real  authority,  so  Clive  by  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar  and  grant 
of  the  Great  Mogul  acquired  for  the  English  Company  real  control  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  finally  the  Mohammedan  office  of  dewan  : 
incidentally  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  employers  as  Dupleix  had  done 
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* 
for  receiving  presents  and  a  jagir.     But  Clive  in  Mr.  Dod well's  view 

improved  upon  Dupleix's  statesmanship  by  adopting 

a  settled  principle  of  supporting  Hindu  ministers  against  oiipression  on  condition 
that  they  performed  their  duties.  This  was  his  first  step  in  advance.  In  short  he  had 
displayed  in  Bengal  as  a  statesman  the  same  high  qualities  as  he  had  displayed  in  the 
Carnatic  as  a  soldier,  and  in  a  higher  degree. 

This  view  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  Clive's  military  success  and 
the  resolute  character  to  which  it  was  due  rallied  to  him  the  shifting 
crowd  of  astute  native  politicians  of  Mir  Jafar's  court,  whose  habit  was 
the  traditional  one  of  currpng  the  favour  of  the  strongest.  To  retain 
their  support  and  use  it  to  control  the  nawab  needed  no  more  statesmanship 
than  the  expression  of  a  determined  will.  Clive  was  the  typical  English 
soldier,  characterized  by  courage,  tenacity,  and  often  a  simplicity  too 
lacking  in  insight  to  do  anything  but  cut  the  Gordian  knots  of  oriental 
diplomacy,  and  it  was  this  very  directness  by  which  he  dominated  the 
situation  at  every  turn.  His  successors  failed  because  they  recognized 
other  factors  than  the  English  interests  and  attempted  a  more  complex 
task.  It  is  when  Clive  is  faced  by  problems  of  statesmanship  that  he  fails, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  might  have  ruled  Bengal  himself  by  the 
strong  hand,  he  could  not  organize  a  government  through  others. 

The  former  alternative  he  recognized  in  1759  in  the  first  ofEer  of  the 
Dewani,  and  would  have  seized  could  he  have  wrung  from  either  Pitt  or 
the  directors  sufficient  support,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
9  October  1 759  from  the  Calcutta  Board  to  the  Court  of  Directors  shows  : 

the  President  has  been  applied  to  .  .to  become  .  .  .  the  King's  Duan.  .  .  .  He'has 
temporized  for  the  present  from  the  absence  of  their  small  force  and  the  small  hopes 
of  more  .  .  .  the  Forces  requisite  will  be  2,000  Europeans.  .  .  .* 

These  forces  were  not  sent  and  Clive  had  to  fall  back  upon  Dupleix's 
policy  of  a  puppet-nawab,  but  this  was,  as ,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  '  a  system 
essentially  unstable ',  and  the  responsibility  for  its  collapse  must  surely 
rest  with  its  creator  rather  than  his  successors  in  the  thankless  task  of 
propping  it.  Clive  set  up  to  rule  Bengal  a  nawab  dependent  on  English 
troops  to  control  his  own,  enforce  his  orders,  and  collect  his  revenues. 
His  orders  were  ignored  and  confusion  reigned.  '  He  is  neither  loved  nor 
feared  by  his  troops  or  his  people.'  '  The  present  system  is  rotten  to  the 
core,'  '  the  financial  system  went  from  bad  to  worse.'  It  was  bound  to 
if  the  nawab  did  not  recover  power,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
presently  be  accused  of  '  being  guilty  (in  his  country's  interests)  of  con- 
spiring against  the  English  '.  The  English  decided  to  strike  first  and 
deposed  him,  but  seeing  the  country's  need  of  order  and  being  debarred 
from  supplying  it  themselves,  set  up  a  stronger  man.  This  led  of  course 
to  war,  for  the  stronger  the  nawab  the  less  would  he  tolerate  being  the 
puppet  of  the  English.  Mr.  Dodwell  blames  Vansittart  for  setting  up 
Mir  Kasim  and  strengthening  his  hands  against  the  opposition  of  the 
Company's  servants,  but  could  the  president  only  have  controlled  those 
servants  Mir  Kasim  could  have  governed  and  kept  the  peace.  It 
was  the  Englishmen's  interference  with  inland  trade  which  sapped  his 

*  India  Oifice  Records,  Abstract  Court  and  Bay,  i,  237. 
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resources.  Mr,  Dodwell  says  that  the  English  did  not  possess  capital 
enough  to  monopolize  the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  internal 
duties  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  collections.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  further  evidence  on  these  somewhat  incompatible  statements, 
especially  when  the  immense  fortunes  made  in  Indian  trade  at  this  time 
are  remembered. 

As  this  question  of  the  inland  trade  appears  to  be  fundamental,  perhaps 
certain  considerations  on  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  difference 
between  inland  trade  and  all  forms  of  external  trade  is  vital,  whether 
they  be  the  Company's  investment  or  the  private  trade  of  servants  or 
free  merchants.  Inland  trade  was  a  provincial  matter  under  the  control 
of  the  Nawab  Duan  and  could  not  be  affected  by  imperial  firmans  which 
refer  to  external  trade  only,  as  is  recognized  by  the  citation  on  p.  215, 
which  admits  the  trade  to  be  '  contrary  to  the  known  established  laws 
of  the  country '.  In  1761  Warren  Hastings,  supporting  Vansittart's 
policy,  states  that  in  the  early  practice  of  the  Company 

the  trade  in  such  commodities  as  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  country  (i.  e.  the  Inland 
Trade)  was  entirely  confined  to  the  natives ;  .  .  .  The  privileges  therefore  claimed  by 
the  Company  and  allowed  by  the  Government,  were  originally  designed  by  both  for 
"oods  brought  into  the  country,  or  purchased  in  it  for  exportation,  in  effect  it  was 
ever  limited  to  that:  nor  can  any  difference  of  power  convey  to  us  a  right  which 
we  confessedly  wanted  before.' 

The  opposition  to  this  view  and  practice  was  led  by  William  Ellis,  of 
whom  Mr.  Dodwell  writes  :  '  but  recently  sent  to  Bengal.  Having  arrived 
just  after  the  revolution  had  been  effected,  he  had  &c. . .  .'  The  records  in 
th^  India  Office  show  that  William  Ellis  had  arrived  in  Bengal  in  1749  and 
passed  through  the  usual  grades,  becoming  chief  at  Kasimbazaar  in  1759 
and  at  Patna  in  1762.  He  was  thus  an  experienced  senior  servant  in 
1760,  accustomed  no  doubt  like  the  great  majority  to  look  to  private 
and  to  inland  trade  for  the  sources  of  fortune.  Hastings'  correspondence 
with  Hugh  Watts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with  the  export  trade 
(p.  219).  Inland  trade  was  forbidden  to  the  Company's  servants  as  soon 
as  their  intervention  in  it  was  known  in  London  ;  orders  being  issued  by 
the  directors  on  8  February  and  3  May  1764.  On  the  other  hand,  in  India 
on  10  August  1765  Messrs.  Verelst  and  Sumner,  acting  as  the  Select 
Committee,  created  an  '  Exclusive  Company '  to  deal  with  this  trade  in 
salt,  betel,  and  tobacco.  Their  action  was  confirmed  by  Clive  on  5  Novem- 
ber 1765.  On  24  December  1765  the  directors  again  forbade  it,  since  it  was 
'  as  much  a  monopoly  as  ever  '.  Finally  by  a  reform  of  the  Customs  of 
23  March  1773  the  trade  was  made  free,  equal  and  open  to  every  one 
subject  to  a  fixed  duty  of  2J  per  cent.,  the  Company's  own  goods  not 
being  exempt. 

The  adjustment  of  such  difficult  economic  problems  underlay  the 
political  situation  in  Bengal  in  1760.  Clive  was  not  then  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  them,  but  the  absence  of  any  system  led  to  catastrophe,  and 
by  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  Clive  himself  who  was  sent  back  to  deal  with 
it  in  1765.  Again  his  statesmanship  failed.  He  now  accepted  the  grant 
of  the  Dewani,  but  still,  and  now  deliberately,  refused  to  shoulder  the 

'  House  of  Commons  Report  III,  p.  485. 
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responsibilities    for    exercising    justice    which   it   carried    with    it.     His 
own  words  are  ample  evidence  against  him. 

The  power  formerly  belonging  to  the  Soubah  of  these  Provinces,  ia  Totally,  in 
Fact,  vested  in  the  East  India  Company.  Nothing  remains  to  him  but  the  Name 
and  Shadow  of  Authority.  This  Name,  however,  this  Shadow,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  we  should  seem  to  venerate.  ...  Be  it  always  remembered  that  there  is 
a  Soubah. 

To  do  any  act  by  an  exertion  of  the  English  Power  .  .  .  would  be  throwing  ofE  the 
Mask.    Foreign  Nations  would  immediately  take  Umbrage. 

The  directors  agreed.  '  Civil  Administration  we  understand  is  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob.'  Such  was  the  dual  system,  and,  to  show 
its  lack  of  statesmanship,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  '  the  hands  of 
the  Nabob  '  had  been  rendered  completely  impotent.  Such  was  the 
'  reform  '  which  Clive  has  been  praised  for  instituting  and  which  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  so  that  when  in  1770  famine  ensued  it  is  recorded, 
'  Mankind  are  employed  in  bringing  the  leaves  of  trees  from  the  jungles 
for  food,  and  they  offer  their  sons  and  daughters  to  sale  '.  The  real 
reforms  of  Clive's  second  administration  did  not  go  beyond  correction 
of  the  military  and  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  Clive's  real  glory  lies 
in  his  campaigns,  and  of  these  Mr.  Dodwell  has  shown  the  significance  in 
a  most  interesting  series  of  contrasts.  M.  E.  Monckton  Jones. 


Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  C.  R.  Fay.     (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1920.) 

The  lectures  given  at  Cambridge  last  year,  the  '  substance '  of  which  is  put 
into  this  book,  must,  we  think,  have  caught  and  kept  the  attention  of  those 
who  heard  them,  and  especially  the  British  naval  officers  and  the  American 
soldiers  thus  addressed  by  a  quondam  captain  in  the  Machine  Gun  Corps. 
There  is  still  an  atmosphere  of  breezy  liveliness  about  the  narrative  ; 
and  the  opening  paragraphs  and  closing  sentences  of  several  chapters 
as  they  stand  could  not  fail,  in  the  colloquial  language  retained,  perhaps 
purposely,  by  Mr.  Fay,  to  make  us  '  sit  up '.  The  '  appreciations ',  fully 
finished,  of  Bentham,  Owen,  and  Cobden,  are  vivid  portraiture  where 
a  judicial  mixture  of  light  and  shade  does  not  detract  from  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness,  and  what  may  be  deemed  the  '  thumb-nail '  sketches 
of  figures  in  the  '  international  and  political  background  ',  to  which 
an  introductory  chapter  has  been  assigned  in  either  of  the  two  parts 
dividing  unequally  the  century  (before  and  after  1830),  are  hardly  less 
arresting.  The  metaphor  too,  taken,  like  other  analogies,  from  the 
experience,  shared  by  the  speaker  with  his  listeners,  of  the  business  of 
warfare,  by  which  the  '  industrial  scene  in  1842  '  is  '  photographed  '  from 
the  air,  is  as  bold  as  it  is  appropriate.  We  have,  indeed,  little  doubt 
about  that  and  the  following  chapters,  to  which  the  author  invites  such  of 
his  readers  as  are  '  business  men  '  or  '  working  men  '  to  '  turn  at  once  ' 
to  find  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  '  heart  of  the  matter  '  from  an 
'  industrial  standpoint ',  that  they  will  probably  '  confirm  ',  and  not 
'  correct ',  his  '  picture  '  '  from  their  own  working  experience  and  their 
own  local  traditions '.  But  there  also  the  sombre  colouring  that  necessarily 
VOL.  XXXV. ^NO.  CXL.  R  I 
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predominates  in  what  is  informingly  distinguished  as  '  semi-capitalism ' 
is  rightly  relieved  by  touches  of  brighter  paint  than  sour  critics  or  pre- 
judiced foes  of  the  '  capitalistic  system  '  are  wont  to  use. 

For,  while  Mr.  Fay  has,  in  abundant  measure,  the  happy  gift  of  interest- 
ing narration,  in  which  persons  and  afiairs,  incidents  and  movements,  are 
clearly  seen  and  strongly  drawn,  he  is  also  a  diligent  and  competent  re- 
searcher. His  audience  are  primarily  described  as  *  students  of  Economics '. 
His  present  contribution  to  English  economic  history,  betraying  a  discursive- 
ness and  abruptness  of  transition  that  may  be  due  to  its  origin,  could  be 
more  closely  knit  together  if  a  regular  treatise,  methodically  planned  and 
consecutively  linked,  were  in  view.  But  the  preface  modestly  treats 
as  the  '  highest '  hope  that  '  can  be  entertained  '  the  wish  that  the 
student  may  be  directed  to  *  other  and  better  books ' ;  and  the  author, 
both  here  and  in  his  second  index  of  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  on 
fitting  occasions  in  the  text,  supplies  besides  copious  references  useful 
hints  for  the  actual  consultation  of  first-hand  authorities.  The  period 
dealt  with,  moreover,  is  so  crucial  that  it  demands  scrutiny  from  every 
angle,  and  the  publication  of  these  lectures  would  have  been  justified 
if  they  had  accomplished  no  worthier  task  than  the  limited  but  opportune 
service  of  presenting  briefly  and  agreeably  the  main  outcome  of  late 
research.  This  work  is  done  with  skill,  judgement,  and  effect.  One 
instance  is  the  section  on  the  early  British  socialism,  long  ignored,  which 
anticipated,  and  indeed  inspired,  the  chief  theory,  at  least,  of  Marx.  In 
another  case,  that  of  the  Chartists,  by  a  capricious  irony,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Beer's  History  of  British 
Socialism  has,  as  we  judge,  added  a  better  and  fuller  estimate,  filling  half 
of  its  contents,  to  the  goodly  number,  which  Mr.  Fay  emphasizes,  of  recent 
descriptions  of  the  hopes  and  deeds,  the  acute  divisions,  the  abortive  essays, 
and  the  enduring  influence  of  the  leaders  and  followers  of  that  movement. 

We  should  nevertheless  do  an  injustice  if  we  did  not  add,  in  concluding 
our  remarks,  that  Mr.  Fay  himself  has  advanced  some  unfamiliar  views, 
if  he  has  not  brought  forward  unknown  facts.  His  commentary,  indeed, 
is  throughout  informing,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  it  is  not  narrow  or 
unfair.  It  is  independent  and  yet  sympathetic.  We  wish,  however, 
to  call  special  attention  to  two  important  matters  on  which  he  has,  as 
we  consider,  thrown  new  or  brighter  light.  Reference  has  been  made 
already  to  his  introduction  of  the  term  '  semi-capitalism ' ;  and  by 
its  use  he  contrasts  effectively  the  misery  of  the  framework  knitters 
and  the  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  *  tragedy  '  was  the  '  slowness  of  their 
passing  ',  with  the  more  regular  status  and  the  better  condition,  reported 
by  1833,  of  the  cotton-factory  employees,  particularly  in  the  larger 
establishments,  where  '  responsibility  '  could  be  '  located  '  and  the  cost 
of  legal  restrictions  would  not  crush  a  '  paying '  enterprise.  His  compari- 
son of  the  indefiniteness  of  'semi-capitalism'  and  the  defined  relations 
of  a  more  developed  system  is  certainly  illuminating.  No  less  instructive 
are  his  pregnant  observations  on  the  old  and  new  poor  law.  The  notorious 
'  Speenhamland  Act ',  as  he  shows,  was  virtually  dictated  by  a  situation 
for  which  the  famous  Elizabethan  law  could  not  have  provided,  and»  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lauded  and  abused  measure  of  1834,  designed  for  rural 
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conditions,  was  successful  there,  but  proved  quite  inadequate  for  what 
was  needed  in  the  novel  environment  and  dislocating  circumstances  of 
large  manufacturing  in  industrial  urban  centres.  There,  in  Mr.  Fay's  vivid 
and  suggestive  words,  '  desperate  and  excited  men  who  knew  that  they 
were  miserable  '  '  struck  blindly  at  the  thing  which  insulted  their  misery  '. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  elsewhere  this  brilliant  solution  of  what 
was  unquestionably  puzzling.    But  it  satisfies.  L.  L.  Price. 


Biographisch  Woordenboek  van  Protestantsche  Godgeleerden  in  Nederland. 
Onder  Redactie  van  Dr.  J.  P.  De  Bie  en  Mr.  J.  Loosjes.  Eerste 
Deel  A-B,  Tweede  Deel  C-E,  Aflevering  F.    (The  Hague  :  NijhofE,  s.a.) 

This  work  was  originally  planned  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Kleyn,  who  when  he  died 
in  1896  had  done  little  more,  we  are  told,  than  draw  up  an  incomplete 
list  of  names.  What  is  now  published  is  the  production,  it  appears,  of 
MM.  Visscher  and  van  Langeraad.  Individual  lives  are  not  signed,  there 
being  hardly  any  important  notice  in  which  both  writers  have  not  had 
some  share.  We  are  informed  that,  notwithstanding  their  divergent  views 
in  theology,  a  partnership  was  possible,  since  they  were  agreed  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Professor  Acquoy  that  the  historian '  zal  streven  naar 
volkomen  objectiviteit  en  onpartijdigheid,  d.i.  het  streven  om  zonder  eigene 
sympathien  of  antipathien  aan  alle  personen  recht  te  doen  wedervaren  '. 
It  is  to  the  memory  of  Acquoy  and  Kleyn  that  the  book  is  dedicated. 

No  one  who  has  searched  in  biographical  dictionaries  for  obscure 
persons,  in  vain,  will  quarrel  with  a  liberal  view  of  what  justifies 
admission.  The  letters  A  to  F  fill  seventeen  hundred  pages.  A  includes 
100  names  in  275  pages.  The  biographical  matter  of  an  article  is  followed 
by  a  table  of  the  subject's  writings,  and  a  list  of  authorities.  Both  these 
are  on  an  ample  scale.  Thus  the  bibUography  of  Anthonius  Driessen's 
works  fills  five  pages,  and  over  three,  closely  printed,  are  given  to  the 
authorities  for  Petrus  Dathenus's  life.  Nor  are  these  lists  always  mere 
enumerations.  In  the  notice  of  Willem  Broes  (1766-1858),  for  example, 
there  is  a  two-page  analysis  of  his  Engelsche  Hervormde  kerk,  benevens 
haren  invloed  op  onze  Nederlandsche,  1825.  To  Gerbrand  Bruining  are 
ascribed  some  forty  publications  on  such  various  subjects  as  algebra, 
the  elements  of  English,  mesmerism.  Napoleon,  synonyms,  and  first 
principles  of  theology,  and  the  contents  are  given  of  the  eighteen  sections 
of  his  autobiography.  The  writers  have  plainly  spared  no  labour  in 
accumulating  specific  information.  They  record  ten  variations  of  Ijsbrand 
Balk's  name  and  fourteen  ways  of  spelling  Feugueraeus.  Their  passion 
for  detail  may  be  illustrated  by  one  typical  example.  In  the  notice 
of  J.  B.  Bennet  (1717-58),  the  author  of  a  wonderful  sermon  on  the  life 
and  death  of  Adam,  we  have  neatly  packed  in  sixteen  lines  the  year  and 
place  of  his  birth,  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  his  registration  as  a  student 
of  theology,  the  day,  month,  year,  and  examiner's  name  when  he  was 
tested  preparatorily  by  the  Leyden  Classis,  the  precise  date  of  his  first 
call,  the  day  when  he  was  '  bevestigd  ',  the  preacher  and  text  on  that 
occasion,  the  text  of  his  first  sermon,  the  text  of  his  farewell  sermon  when 
he  accepted  a  call  elsewhere,  that  of  his  first  sermon  to  his  new  flock, 
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and  the  text  and  preacher  when  he  was  '  bevestigd  ',  and  we  are  referred 
to  a  source  where  a  dispute  between  Bennet  and  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion is  discussed  at  length  ('  breedvoerig  besproken  wordt ').  Epitaphs  are 
often  added,  and  we  get  mild  lapidary  verse  such  as 

Nu  ken  ik  langer  boei  noch  band 
Aan  aarde  en  aardsche  dingen, 
Daar  boven  in  mijn  vaderland 
1  Bij  al  de  hemellingen, 

Ce  ministre  sage  honnette  homme 

L'un  des  plus  grands  predicateurs 
Meme  dans  I'Eglise  de  Rome 

Merita  des  aprobateurs. 

Wilhelmus  van  Eenhoorn's  name  was  irresistible  : 

Inter  quadrupedes  est  rarior  Unicornis ! 

Est  inter  bipedes  noster  rariseimus  Eenhoom. 

At  times  this  appetite  for  the  circumstantial  becomes  morbid.  "Was  it 
needful  when  remarking  that  Jean  le  Clerc  could  not  be  ranked  as  a  critic 
with  J.  J.  Scaliger  and  Bentley  to  append  day,  month,  and  year  for  the 
birth  and  death  of  both  these  scholars  ? 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  a  strange  fascination  about  detail,  ce 
superflu,  si  necessaire,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  particulars  here  stored  up 
helps  us  to  form  a  picture  of  a  whole  past  world  of  Netherland  ministers.* 
Not  the  least  attractive  parts  are  those  that  bring  before  us  their  pastoral 
and  linguistic  services  in  South  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.^  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  proportion  occupied  by  the  clergy  in  van  der 
Aa's  Biographisch  Woordenboek  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
respectively,  and  to  compare  their  relative  importance  in  the  scholarship, 
literature,  and  politics  of  England  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the  present 
book  among  scholars  of  note  outside  theology  are  Bayle,  Chaufepie  (on  the 
great  indebtedness  of  whose  dictionary  to  English  sources  '  something  might 
have  been  said),  Jean  le  Clerc,  Cunaeus  (his  Satyra  Menippea  familiar  to 
Robert  Burton  is  still  read  by  the  curious),  and  the  orientalist  Erpenius. 
But  they  are  not  treated  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian 
of  scholarship.  The  collection  of  Isaac  Casaubon's  Epistolae  is  not  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  T.  J.  van  Almeloveen,  and  in  Caspar  van  Baerle 
we  pnly  just  recognize  one  of  the  best  known  of  seventeenth-century 
Latin  versifiers.  There  are  occasional  points  of  connexion  with  England 
and,  less  frequently,  with  America.  In  several  cases  the  subject  of  a 
notice  was  of  British  origin  :  *  William  Ames  (1576-1633),  W.  L.  Brown 

'  We  have  noticed  the  life  of  one  woman,  the  mystic  Margaretha  van  Dyck. 

*  Dutch  enterprise  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Francois 
Caron,  who  was  bom  in  Japan  c.  1634,  and  was  for  some  years  a  minister  in  Amboina, 
producing  translations  in  the  Malay  language.  J.  E.  J.  Capitein,  a  negro,  studied  at 
Leyden  and  wrote  De  servitute,  libertati  Christianae  non  contraria.  He  was  afterwards 
a  minister  at  St.  George  d'Elmina. 

'  See  R.  C.  Christie's  essay  on  Biographical  Dictionaries  in  his  Selected  Essays  and 
Papers,  pp-  14  seqq. 

*  In  the  life  of  Willem  ApoUonius  there  is  a  reference  to  '  een  schrijven  van 
Robert  Baillie  aan  Sprang  (Spranch) '.  The  name  of  Baillie's  correspondent,  the  Scottish 
minister  of  Campvere  in  Holland,  appears  in  the  Bannatyne  Club  edition  as  Spang. 
Carlyle  suggested  Strang  :  '  Spang  (which  is  a  Scottish  verb,  signifying  hap  violently, 
leap  distractedly, — as  an  imprisoned  terrified  kangaroo  might  leap)  we  never  heard 
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(1755-1830),  Alexander  Comrie  (1706-74),  John  Durie  (1596-1680),  Robert 
Fleming,  senior  (1630-94)  and  junior  (1660  ?-1716).i    On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  accounts  of  visits  to  England  made  by  such  men  as  Jacobus 
Alting,  Nicolaus  Arnoldi,  &c.    There  are,  naturally,  occasional  inaccuracies 
in  handling  EngUsh  matters.    Erpenius  (ii.  768)  visits  '  de  universiteiten 
te   Canterbury  en   Oxford  '.     In   1644,   apparently,   the  Pole  Nicolaus 
Arnoldi,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the  civil  war  from  going  to  Oxford, 
bent  on  visiting  one  '  academic '  before  leaving  England  went  on  foot  with 
three  friends  to  '  Canterbury ',  '  sed  inania  hie  reperit  Sacra,  Professores 
in  coUegio  Trinitatis  detentos,  nee  nisi  muti  in  Bibliothecis  consuli  poterant 
Magistri '.     Surely  some  one  has  blundered  over  'Cantabrigia  '.     The  earl 
of  Manchester  in  his  visitation  of  the  university  held  his  court  in  Trinity 
and  his  commissioners  sat  at  the  White  Bear  opposite  that  college. ^ 
The  statement  of  Nethenus  that  Ames^  would  have  become  master  of 
Christ's  College  in  1609  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  nonconforming  tendencies 
is  regarded  by  Dr.  Peile  as  questionable.    Cary,  King  James's  nominee, 
was  forced  on  the  college,  but  the  choice  of  the  fellows  had  been  not 
Ames  but  William  Pemberton.     On  5  January  1615  Sixtinus  Amama 
'  werd  in  Oxford  College  opgenomen  '.    In  the  notice  of  Robert  Fleming, 
senior,  an  Epistolary  Discourse  and  a  Discourse  on  Earthquakes  are  in- 
cluded among  his  works.    The  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ascribes  both  to  Robert  Fleming,  junior,  while 
The  Rod  and  the  Sword,  which  he  also  gives  to  the  son,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Dutch  dictionary.     The  funeral  sermon  on  the  father  was  not  by 
Burgers,  but  by  Burgess.     But  presumably  these  elaborate  lists  are  not 
consistently  based  on  a  first-hand  examination  of  the  works  mentioned. 
The  huge  number  of  proper  names  and  titles  of  books  has  inevitably 
produced  a  sprinkling  of  errata.^    But  Latin  has  suffered  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  havoc  of  grammar  and  metre.    Amongst  other  slips  we  have 
noted  opus  Culum  (ii.  99) ;  veritatum  theologicorum  (i.  434) ;  contra  defen- 
sionum  (p.  591) ;  two  misprints  in  a  Latin  couplet  at  p.  713  ;  academiens 
ordo  ending  an  hexameter   (p.   744) ;    postulatio  for  postulato  (ii.   93)  ; 
Menandri  et  Philemonis  reliquae  and,  presently,  reliquia  (p.  99) ;   Psalmi 
Davidis  Syriacae  (for  -ce)  (p.  775) ;  enarato  for  exarato  {ibid.) ;  excercitatio 
(iii.  99).     Apart,  however,  from  any  such  defects  the  work  is  one  of 
enormous  industry  and  curiously  interesting.    But  the  reader's  convenience 
should  be  consulted  by  making  two  improvements.    Let  the  year  of  a  man's 
birth  and  death  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  article,  and  let  an  index 
of  names  accompany  each  volume.    It  would  be  a  further  boon  if  initials 
could  be  added  to  the  page-heading  in  the  case  of  homonymous  personages. 

E.  Bensly. 

of  as  a  Christian  person's  surname  before  !  "  The  Reverend  Mr.  Leap-distractedly  " 
labouring  in  that  dense  element  of  Campvere,  in  Holland  ?  We  will  hope  not,  if  there 
be  a  ray  of  hope '  (Baillie  the  Covenanter).    But  see  Mr.  Weekley's  Surnames,  s.v.  Spong. 

'  Though  the  six  named  are  all  treated  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  in  no  instance 
does  the  present  work  mention  it  among  its  authorities. 

^  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge,  iii.  273  seq. 

'  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  mention  of  Dr.  Shipley's  article  on  Ames  in  the  ChriaVa 
CoUege  Magazine. 

*  John  Bunjan  (ii.  187)  has  perhaps  been  naturalized. 
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Short  Notices 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  for  giving  us,  in  his  Roman  Essays 
and  Interpretations  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1920),  a  collected  edition 
of  his  recent  papers,  with  some  added  material.  Several  of  these  essays 
are  already  familiar  to  scholars,  having  appeared  in  the  JourncA  of  Raman 
Studies,  the  Classical  Review,  and  other  periodicals  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  careful  revision  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Amongst  the  hitherto  unpublished  papers  we  may  draw  special  attention 
to  the  notes  on  Horace's  '  Roman  Odes  '  (Book  iii.  Odes  1-6),  of  which 
Mr.  Fowler  gives  a  less  fanciful  interpretation  than  those  suggested  by 
Mommsen  and  Domaszewski.  Particularly  charming  are  the  sketches  of 
Niebuhr  and  Mommsen — the  latter  with  some  personal  reminiscences — 
which  are  models  of  the  manner  in  which  such  appreciations  should  be 
written.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions  scattered  through 
the  shorter  papers,  not  all,  of  course,  equally  convincing.  That  the 
'  Fortuna  primigenia '  of  Praeneste  was  not  the  '  first-born  '  of  Juppiter 
is  hardly  so  clear  as  Mr.  Fowler  maintains  ;  the  early  date  of  at  least  one 
of  the  inscriptions  which  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Juppiter  and  the  use 
of  Tvxn  npoyroytv^  as  the  Greek  equivalent  are  not  easily  explained  away. 
The  notion  that  the  '  passing  under  the  yoke  '  of  a  surrendered  army 
and  the  march  of  the  triumphing  host  through  the  Porta  triumphalis  are 
to  be  explained  on  the  same  lines  as  '  rites  de  passage  '  is  hard  to  accept : 
and  much  has  been  written  on  the  significance  of  '  triumphal '  arches  since 
Courbaud's  book  (referred  to  on  p.  73  n.).  We  observe  that  Mr.  Fowler 
is  less  sceptical  about  the  story  of  Regulus  than  most  recent  historians, 
and  here  he  may  well  be  right.  He  might  have  added  that  though  Polybius 
did  not  give  the  details,  the  argumentum  ex  silentio  is  worth  little  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  the  Greek  historian,  told  the  tale  in  his  annals.  H.  S.  J. 

We  hardly  think  that  M.  E.  Rodocanachi's  Monuments  antiques  de 
Rome  (Paris  :  Hachette,  1920)  is  likely  to  be  of  any  special  use  for  English 
visitors  to  Rome  ;  but  it  is  a  well-informed  guide,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  history  and  fate  of  the  ancient  buildings  and  sites  down  to 
modern  times.  G.  McN.  R. 

Dr.  J.  Peisker,  in  Die  Ahkunft  der  Rumanen  wirtschaftsgeschichtlich 
untersucht  (reprinted  from  the  Zeitschrift  des  Historischen  Vereines  fur 
Steiermark,  xv,  Graz,  1917),  has  attacked,  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
the  much  and  bitterly  canvassed  question  of  the  origins  of  the  population 
of  Roumania.    He  applies  the  same  principles  which  he  employed  with 
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remarkable  success  in  his  researches  into  the  primitive  history  of  the 
Slavs.  He  shows  that  the  Vlachs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  throughout 
the  middle  ages  are  nomads  of  the  strictest  type,  moving  regularly  between 
summer  and  winter  quarters  with  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  but  not  keep- 
ing kine  or  pigs.  Laying  down  the  major  premiss  that  all  the  equestrian 
nomads  who  meet  us  in  European  history  came,  without  exception,  from 
Central  Asia,  he  infers  that  the  Vlachs  are  Asiatics,  Tartars,  or  Mongolians. 
Their  language  is  a  secondary  fact ;  their  nomadic  habits  of  life  are  the 
fundamental  fact.  They  must  have  learned  the  Romance  tongue  from 
moving  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  population  who  spoke  it.  This  cannot 
have  happened  in  Dacia  north  of  the  Danube,  because  the  period  of 
150  years  through  which  that  country  was  under  Roman  rule  is  not  long 
enough  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  Roumanian  dialect  among  its 
Latin-speaking  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  linguistic  Romanization  of  the 
nomads.  Therefore  it  happened  south  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Latin  zone, 
that  is  in  the  north-western  provinces,  the  lands  of  the  Morawa  and  the 
Timok.  It  was  perhaps  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Dr.  Peisker  seems 
to  suggest,  that  Vlachs  began  to  move  north  of  the  Danube  to  Wallachia 
and  Transylvania  ;  though  the  earliest  clear  evidence  for  their  settlements 
in  Moldavia  or  Bessarabia  is  a  document  of  1164,  and  for  Transylvania 
one  of  1224.  The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  supports,  it  will  be 
perceived,  the  general  thesis  of  Roesler  and  Hunfalvy  that  the  date  of 
the  Romanization  of  Roumania  is  very  late.  To  the  views  of  Jimg  and 
Xenopol,  who  argue  for  the  continuous  currency  of  Latin  speech  north 
of  the  Danube,  Dr.  Peisker  shows  no  mercy  :  '  grossere  Albernheiten  sind 
noch  nie  geschrieben  worden.'  J.  B.  B. 

Pere  Hippolyte  Delehaye's  brief  study  of  the  Legende  de  Saint  Eiisiache 
(Academic  Royale  de  Belgique,  Classe  des  Lettres,  1919,  no.  4)  is  executed 
in  the  masterly  fashion  which  we  expect  from  the  author.  The  chief 
points  which  he  establishes  are  :  the  wholly  unhistorical  character  of  the 
tale,  which  is  a  mosaic  of  themes  derived  from  folk-tales  ;  the  priority  of 
the  Greek  texts  to  the  Latin  (contested  by  W.  Meyer) ;  the  likelihood  of 
an  Indian  origin  for  many  of  the  principal  elements.  He  also  makes 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  cult  of  St.  Eustace  at  Rome  and  the  cult 
of  other  eastern  martyrs  there,  e.  g.  SS.  Theodore,  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
Sergius  and  Bacchus,  George.  These  latter  are  historic  martyrs,  whose 
legends,  indeed,  are  as  fabulous  as  that  of  Eustace,  but  whose  existence 
need  not  be  doubted,  whereas  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  local  habitation 
whatever  to  Eustace.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the  romance  is  astonishing, 
yet  perhaps  in  truth  not  astonishing  in  regard  of  the  interest  of  the  story. 
Three  of  the  themes  which  are  utilized  in  it  have  been  perennially  popular  : 
the  family  separated  by  a  series  of  accidents  and  finally  reunited  figures 
in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  and  in  all  their  posterity,  as  well  as  in 
numberless  romances  and  plays.  The  special  accident  of  the  loss  of 
the  two  sons — seized  on  opposite  banks  of  a  river  by  two  wild  beasts, 
while  the  father  stands  helpless  in  mid-stream — was  selected  as  the  charac- 
teristic image  for  representation  in  art ;  a  statue  at  Wells  and  a  mural 
painting  at  Canterbury  are  the  English  instances  of  it  which  I  remember, 
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and  doubtless  many  of  our  soldiers  (and  ofl&cers)  will  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  carving  of  it  on  the  west  front  of  Abbeville.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
episode  of  the  stag  with  the  crucifix  between  its  horns,  which  figures,  P6re 
Delehaye  tells  us,  in  at  least  six  other  lives  of  saints.  Most  of  us  connect 
it  with  St.  Hubert,  and  think  of  Diirer's  engraving  and  a  sculpture  in 
the  chapel  at  Amboise  ;  or  again,  recollect  Flaubert's  beautiful  version 
of  it  in  his  legend  of  St.  Julian  the  Hospitaller.  But  probably  St.  Eustace's 
is  the  earliest  Christian  romance  in  which  it  appeared,  and  St.  Hubert's  the 
latest.  M.  R.  J. 

For  the  Historisch  Genootschap  of  Utrecht,  Dr.  A.  Hulshof  has  edited 
the  text  of  the  Hanover  MS.  of  Alperti  Mettensis  de  Diversitate  Temporum 
(Amsterdam  :  Miiller,  1916),  with  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  Latin  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  the  facsimile  edition  of  this  manuscript  published  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Pijnacker  Hordijk  in  1908.  X. 

In  the  monograph  of  M.  J.  Laurent,  Byzance  et  les  Turcs  Sddjouddes 
dans  VAsieOccidentalejusqu'en  1081  {Annales  de  VEst,  27®  annee.  Fascicule  1. 
Paris  :  Berger-Levrault,  1913),  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  advance 
of  the  Seldjouk  Turks  into  Asia  Minor  down  to  1081,  the  date  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexios  Comnenos,  when  they  had  overrun  the  whole  country, 
and  shown  themselves  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  gives  an  account  of  their  progress  before  1071,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Manzikert,  and  describes  the  Greek  resisuince  and  the 
organization  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  the  second  carries  us  from  1071 
to  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  1081.  Of  the  whole  111  pages  perhaps  not 
far  short  of  a  half  is  occupied  by  foot-notes  containing  references  and 
citations  of  authorities,  and  almost  every  statement  in  the  text  is  supported 
in  this  way.  The  list  of  sources  and  modern  works  consulted  fills  some  nine 
pages,  and  the  deepening  of  the  study  of  Byzantine  history  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  sources  used  are  no  longer  entirely  or  even  mainly  Greek : 
the  author's  list  contains  translations  from  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian, 
and  Georgian.  When  they  first  appeared  the  Seldjouks  were  no  more  than 
nomad  bands,  frequently  at  odds  amongst  themselves.  If  the  Byzantine 
government  had  been  strong  enough,  all  might  have  been  retrieved,  and 
the  Turks  driven  back  like  the  Arabs  before  them.  Alexios  Comnenos, 
the  author  thinks,  might  have  done  this,  but  the  empire  had  now  too 
many  enemies.  The  Normans  were  pressing  on  the  west :  it  was,  indeed, 
in  the  very  year  of  Manzikert  that  Bari  fell.  And  the  Normans  were 
followed  by  the  Crusaders.  But  the  writer  shows  that  multiplicity  of 
enemies  was  not  the  only  trouble.  It  was  the  disaffection  and  disunion 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  Asia  Minor  that  enabled  the  Sel- 
djouks to  overrun  the  country  so  easily  and  so  rapidly,  and  here  the 
disloyalty  of  the  Armenians  played  a  great  part.  But  the  errors  of  the 
Greek  policy  might  well  have  been  stated  more  strongly.  Of  the  religious 
quarrel  he  gives  some  details,  and  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  51  remarks, 

U  est  juste  de  ne  pas  oublier,  en  ^numerant  les  m^faits  des  Arm^iiiens,  que  les  Greoa 
ont  provoqud  toutes  ces  trahisons  en  pers^cutant  leurs  vassaux  arm^niens  pour  les 
ameacr  k  se  soumettrc  k  Tobedience  du  patriarche  de  Constantinople  ; 
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but  the  Greeks  by  their  quarrel  with  the  Armenians  had  done  more  than 
this.  By  weakening  and  then  overthrowing  the  Armenian  kingdom  they 
had  substituted  disaffected,  subjects  for  what  should  have  been  friendly 
neighbours,  and  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Turks.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  annexation  of  Georgia.  The  writer  looks  upon  these  events 
rather  differently,  when  he  writes,' 

leirrs  premieres  invasions  [of  the  Seldjouks]  n'atteignirent  pas  I'Empire  byzantin. 
Ellas  eurent  memo  d'abord  pour  lui  un  resultat  favorable,  car,  en  terrorisant  les 
vassaux  de  Byzance  et  en  amenant  celle-ci  a  se  preoccuper  d'une  serieuse  organisation 
defensive  en  ces  regions,  elles  provoquerent  I'annexion  a  I'Empire  de  I'Armenie 
orientale  et  d'une  partie  de  la  Georgie  (p.  16). 

By  thus  vexing  their  neighbours  the  Byzantine  government  was  persisting 
in  its  earlier  errors,  when  the  persecution  of  the  eastern  schismatics  had 
so  notably  facilitated  the  first  progress  of  Islam  and  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Syria.  The  list  of  sources  is  followed  by  an  index  and  by  a  very  clear 
map  ;  it  is  a  great  convenience  that  the  geographical  names  in  the  index 
are  provided  with  references  to  the  squares  on  the  map.  R.  M.  D. 

In  preparation  for  the  jubilee  of  St.  Thomas  last  July—'  the  fourteenth 
Jubilee  of  the  Translation,  the  fifteenth  of  the  Martyrdom  ' — Canon  A.  J. 
Mason  collected  all  the  materials  that  could  be  found  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  archbishop's  remains.  These  he  has  published  in  a  transla- 
tion, with  sufficient  extracts  from  the  originals,  and  a  full  commentary, 
under  the  title.  What  became  of  the  Bones  of  St.  Thomas  ?  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1920).  Dr.  Mason  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  bones 
discovered  in  1888  are  really  those  of  the  saint.  There  is  no  doubt  a  definite 
statement  in  Wriothesley's  Chronicle  that  they  were  burnt  in  1538  ;  but 
its  value  is  greatly  diminished  when  Charles  Wriothesley,  its  author,  is 
found  to  have  been  a  different  person  from  Thomas  Wriothesley  who  took 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  shrine  (p.  148).  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  text  of  the  chronicle  has  been  altered  so  as  to  agree  with 
Stow  and  Holinshed,  who  wrote  many  years  later.  Dr.  Mason  thinks 
that  the  story  of  the  burning  of  the  bones  was  a  popular  rumour  which 
soon  got  abroad.  He  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  treatment 
of  remains  in  the  demolition  of  other  shrines  at  the  time.  The  book, 
apart  from  its  immediate  subject,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Canterbury.  The  translations  are  made  with  the  literary  skill, 
and  the  notes  written  with  the  scholarly  exactness,  which  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  learned  author.  Y. 

Professor  E.  Emerton  in  his  The  Defensor  Pacis  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua 
(Cambridge,  Massachussetts :  Harvard  University  Press,  1920)  gives 
a  summary  of  the  main  contentions  of  that  epoch-making  work.  His 
exposition  is  clear  and  pointed,  but  exception  must  be  taken  to  some 
statements  and  omissions  which  diminish  its  value.  He  attributes  too 
modern  an  individualism  to  Marsilius.  Again,  he  leaves  out  (p.  30)  the 
argument  in  dictio  i,  cap.  17,  that  in  the  well-ordered  state  there  cannot 
be  two  mutually  independent  governments,  which  is  all-important  as  the 
theoretical  secular  basis  of  Marsilius's  doctrine  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
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be  subject  to  the  lay  government  of  the  state,  and  that  the  Roman  see 
ought  not  to  have  coercive  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Emerton's  contention  that 
Marsiliiis's  term  'pars  valentior'  means  merely  a  numerical  majority 
is  negatived  by  the  correct  text  as  found  in  the  manuscripts.  This  is 
not  Mr,  Emerton's  fault,  as  he  works  from  the  incorrect  printed  text 
only,  but  it  is  surprising  that  in  his  biographical  account  he  should 
say  (p.  19)  that  Marsilius  disappears  from  sight  after  1328,  in  view  of 
Dr.  Sullivan's  discovery  ^  of  his  later  work  the  Defensor  Pads  Minor, 
written  in  the  interest  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian  in  1342.  In  his  historical 
setting  Mr.  Emerton  is  not  always  accurate.  When  he  speaks  of 
the  Spiritual  Franciscans  as  '  a  class  of  persons  as  little  likely  as 
any  to  be  accused  of  unorthodoxy  ',  and  of  John  XXII  as  throwing 
'himself  from  the  first  with  hearty  support  on  the  side  of  Austria',  he 
is  distinctly  misleading.  The  passages  in  translation  are  not  impeccable. 
In  ii.  23,  '  This  (i.  e.  the  plurality  of  governments  in  a  state  owing  to  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy)  is  the  root  and  origin  of  the  pestilent  condition 
of  the  Regnum  Italicum  ',  becomes  (p.  61),  *  The  realm  of  Italy  is  the 
root  and  origin  of  this  pestilent  condition ',  to  the  confusion  of  Marsilius's 
argument.  C.  W.  P.  0. 

A  number  of  articles  by  tlje  late  Comte  Maurice  de  Pange  have  been 
collected  in  Les  Lorrains  et  la  France  au  Moyen-Age  (Paris  :  Champion, 
1919).  With  the  exception  of  a  study  upon  Gautier  d'Jlpinal,  the  twelfth- 
century  poet,  they  are  reprinted  here  from  previous  publications.  The 
paper  entitled  '  Le  patriotisme  frangais  en  Lorraine  anterieurement 
a  Jeanne  d'Arc ',  which  was  first  printed  in  1889,  is  of  most  general  interest. 
The  author  was  a  patriotic  Lorrainer  who  traced  the  loyalty  of  his 
coimtry  to  France  to  the  existence  of  common  sympathies  and  culture  ; 
he  is  hot  against  those  who  regard  Lorraine  as  the  willing  captive  of  French 
influence  ;  and  he  is  hottest  against  the  men  of  Champagne  who  acquiesced 
in  English  rule  while  the  Lorrainer  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  restoring  the 
French  monarchy.  The  most  useful  paper  in  the  volume  is  the  study  of 
the  feudal  relations  in  which  Domremy,  Jeanne's  home,  was  involved. 
This  is  a  valuable  study  upon  the  legal  results  of  changes  in  medieval 
frontiers.  Much  of  the  argument  in  the  book  can  now  be  found,  stated 
with  greater  precision  and  a  finer  sense  of  proportion,  in  the  writings  of 
M.  Parisot,  M.  Maiurice  Wilmotte,  and  others.  The  editor,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, dated  June  1914,  surveys  recent  literature  upon  the  difference  between 
French  and  German  traditions  with  somewhat  excessive  facility  and 
assurance.  For  example,  he  accepts  much  too  lightly  the  view  expounded 
by  Edmund  Stengel  in  his  thesis.  Den  Kaiser  macht  das  Heer  (Weimar, 
1910).  Stengel's  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  German 
monarchy  is  by  no  means  generally  accepted.  In  medieval,  as  in  modern 
times,  German  as  well  as  French  patriots  of  an  academic  or  legal  frame 
of  mind  liked  to  insist  upon  the  Carolingian  or  '  legitimist '  origin  of  the 
monarchy.  The  volume  includes  several  documents,  among  which  the 
customs  and  ordinances  of  the  county  of  Bar  (October  1255)  should  be 
noted.    The  texts  are  not  very  carefully  printed.  F.  M.  P. 

»  Ante,  vol.  xx,  1905,  pp.  300  ff. 
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With  the  title  England  under  the  Yorkists  (London  :  Longmans,  1919), 
Miss  Isobel  D.  Thornley  has  edited  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of 
'  source-books  '  promoted  by  the  Board  of  Studies  in  History  in  the 
University  of  London.  The  period  covered  is  brief,  and  permits  of  copious 
illustration.  Miss  Thornley  has  taken  good  advantage  of  her  opportunity, 
and  has  produced  a  very  useful  little  volume.  She  has  not  been  content 
to  depend  simply  on  printed  sources,  but  has  added  some  extracts  from 
the  manuscript  '  Great  Chronicle  of  London ',  and  many  from  records. 
One  misses  Simon  Stallworth's  two  letters  to  Sir  William  Stonor,  which 
were  printed  long  ago  in  Excerpta  Historica.  But  the  selection  is  well 
made,  and  the  book  can  be  recommended  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
The  sources  are  adequately  described  in  the  introduction.  '  Tester  '  and 
'  seler  '  (p.  243)  do  not  mean  '  canopy  '  and  '  hanging  ',  but '  head-frame  ' 
and '  canopy '.  •  C.  L.  K. 

Mr.  Henry  Vignaud  is  in  no  way  discouraged  at  the  unfavourable 
reception  of  his  theories  regarding  Christopher  Columbus,  and  again  sets 
them  forth  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Columbian  Tradition  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  America  and  of  the  part  played  therein  by  the  Astronomer  Toscanelli ; 
a  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Professors  Hermann  Wagner  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen  and  Carlo  Errera  of  Bologna  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1920.) 
In  his  opinion  '  the  chief  question  in  dispute  is  not  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  attributed  to  Toscanelli,  but  what  was  the  real  object 
of  the  undertaking  of  1492  '  (p.  4).    This,  according  to  Mr.  Vignaud, 

had  not  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  East  Indies  by  way  of  the  West, 
but .  .  .  the  discovery  of  an  island,  .  .  .  probably  Antilia,  of  which  Columbus  claimed 
to  know  the  existence :  that  it  was  only  after  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Pinzon 
at  Palos  that  the  question  about  Cypangu  arose :  that  no  effort  was  made  to  find  it 
until  all  hope  of  finding  the  other  island  had  gone :  that  then  for  the  first  time  Columbus 
formed  the  belief  that  he  had  reached  the  East  Indies  (p.  25). 

In  other  words,  until  6  October  1492  Columbus  '  had  no  intention  of 
reaching  Cypangu  '  (p.  23).  On  that  day,  when  Coliimbus  appeared 
undecided  what  to  do,  Pinzon  suggested  that  they  should  alter  their 
course  to  that  which,  according  to  him,  would  lead  to  Cypangu.  Columbus 
at  first  refused,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  adopted  the  course  suggested 
by  Pinzon,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  led  him  to  Haiti.  '  From  that  moment 
Columbus  acted  as  though  he  believed  he  was  in  the  Indian  seas  '  (p.  24). 
This  curious  theory  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  several  well-authenti- 
cated facts.  Mr.  Vignaud  himself  admits  a  few  of  these,  as  for  instance, 
that  it  was  this  very  Cypangu  that  Columbus,  about  1486,  proposed  to 
King  John  to  find.  To  Mr.  Vignaud,  however,  this  fact  does  not  mean 
that  Columbus  intended  to  reach  the  east  by  way  of  the  west,  but  merely 
that  '  one  could  find  in  the  west  Cypangu  and  other  unknown  lands  '.* 
He  even  accepts  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  of  credence  of  30  April 
1492,  but  thinks  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Columbus  '  asked  for  them, 
which  it  is  likely  he  never  expected  to  use,  merely  to  satisfy  his  lieutenant 
Pinzon  '  (pp.  54-5).  Likewise  the  introduction  to  Columbus's  journal  is 
no  hindrance,  since  from  its  contents,  '  it  is  clear  that  Columbus  wrote 

*  Histoire  critique  de  la  grande  entreprise  de  Christophe  Colomb,  i.  375. 
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this  after  the  evolution  of  his  ideas  on  the  route  to  the  Indies  '  (p.  54). 
Mr.  Vignaud,  by  meeting  objections  in  this  ingenious  manner,  proves  his 
theory  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  whether  this  manner  is  in  harmony 
with  a  sound  critical  method  seems  doubtful.  H.  P.  B. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  Jamaica  under  the  Spaniards 
(Kingston,  Jamaica  :  Institute  of  Jamaica,  1919),  Mr.  Frank  Cundall, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pietersz  give  a  most  interesting  preliminary 
account  of  the  results  obtained  by  Miss  I.  A.  Wright  in  her  recent  re- 
searches* made  in  the  Archivo  de  Indias  at  Seville  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute  of  Jamaica.  To  the  names  of  the  three  Spanish  governors 
of  Jamaica  hitherto  known,  seventeen  more  are  now  added,  making  an 
almost  continuous  list  from  the  first  colonization  of  the  island  to  its  loss 
in  1655.  The  gain  in  other  kinds  of  information  is  proportionate.  From 
the  schemes  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Diego  Colon  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  to  the  fruitless  attempts  at  reconquest  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II  of  England,  many  passages  of  Jamaican  history  are  made  more 
fully  known  or  even  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  has  been  said  of  the  records 
of  the  Spanish  occupation,  as  they  were  previously  known,  that  they  were 
'  short  and  evil '.  The  general  impression  of  confusion  and  inefl&ciency 
remains.  The  small  Spanish  population,  estimated  at  120  in  1596  (p.  18) 
and  at  530  in  1611  (p.  34),  never  succeeded  in  developing  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  resources  of  the  island.  The  jealojisies  and  conflicts  of 
different,  governing  authorities  made  matters  worse.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  miserable  feud  than  that  which  began  in  1645,  with  the 
ex-governor  Caballero  as  one  of  the  protagonists  (pp.  42-8).  Caballero's 
successor  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  and  was  then  subjected,  along 
with  the  abbot,  to  an  official  persecution  instigated  by  the  widow.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  brave  and  attractive  figures  in  the  story.  The 
governor  Melgarejo,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  skilfully  and  energetically  defended  his  island  against 
the  attacks  of  French  and  English  sea-captains,  spending  his  own  money 
on  the  work  and  not  discouraged  by  the  very  inadequate  support  of  his 
superiors.  Christoval  Arnaldo  de  Yssassi,  the  last  of  the  governors,  is 
a  figure  of  romance.  The  constitutional  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
history  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced  in  this  book,  since  the  authors  do 
not  attempt  more  than  to  indicate,  by  translated  extracts  with  a  short 
connecting  narrative  and  a  table  of  the  records  used,  the  general  character 
of  the  materials  now  lodged  in  the  form  of  transcripts  in  the  Institute  at 
Kingston.  Their  work  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  the  history 
of  Jamaica,  if  only  for  the  corrections  of  facts,  such  as  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Spanish  Town,  which  is  1534  and  not  1520  (p.  11,  n.),  on  the 
site  of  Caguaya,  which  is  Passage  Fort  and  not  Fort  Royal  (p.  16) ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  first  sketch  than  a  full  survey  of  the  new  material.  Four 
undated  maps  are  reproduced,  of  which  the  earliest  is  signed  by  Gerardo 
Coeny,  cosmographer  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  belong  to  the  years 
1655-6.  G.  N.  C. 

In  his  Discours  prononce  a  la  Seance  de  Cldture  du  Congr^s  des  Societes 
Savanles  a  Strasbourg  (Paris  :    Imprimerie  Nationale,  1920)  M.  Charles 
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Bemont  displayed  a  delicate  tact  in  selecting  as  his  subject  the  part 
played  by  Alsace,  and  by  Strasbourg  in  particular,  in  the  Reformation  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  tells  shortly,  accurately,  and  with 
a  perfect  clearness  the  story  of  such  connexion  as  there  was  between 
England  and  protestant  natives  or  sojourners,  in  Alsace  from  1547  to 
1558.  Several  of  the  foreign  reformers  who  flocked  to  England  under 
Edward  VI,  among  them  Valerand  Poullain,  Peter  Alexander  of  Arras, 
the  Pole  John  Laski,  and  the  Italian  Peter  Martyr,  had  at  some  time 
preached  or  lectured  in  Strasbourg,  but  M.  Bemont  devotes  most  space 
to  Martin  Butzer — jpetter  known  in  England  as  Bucer — whom  he  accounts 
'  une  des  plus  belles  figures  du  vieux  protestantisme  strasbourgeois  '.  He 
translates  part  of  an  interesting  letter  from  Butzer  to  Calvin,  from  Cam- 
bridge, a  letter  written,  as  he  notes,  almost  370  years  to  the  day  before 
that  upon  which  he  was  speaking  ;  the  letter,  we  reassure  him,  is  not 
printed  in  the  Parker  Society's  'Zurich  Letters.^  The  death  of  Edward  VI 
refilled  Strasbourg  with  reformers ;  some  were  mere  birds  of  passage  on 
their  way  to  Zurich  or  Geneva,  others  stayed,  as  did  Bishop  Poynet, 
who  closed  his  discreditable  career  there  in  1556,  and  Peter  Martjrr,  who 
was  restored  to  his  professorship  there  for  two  years,  till  his  eucharistic 
views  made  him  objectionable  to  the  Lutherans.  The  short  stay  of 
two  other  Englishmen,  John  Aylmer  and  Christopher  Goodman,  gives 
M.  Bemont  the  opportunity  of  telling  the  story  of  the  Puritan  claim  to 
disobey  governments  they  deemed  idolatrous,  and  of  describing,  with 
a  pungent  extract,  Knox's  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women.  Aylmer  published  at  Strasbourg,  M.  Bemont  notes, 
his  reply  to  Knox's  performance.  That  M.  Bemont's  monograph  is  learned 
and  complete  his  name  guarantees.  A  slight  omission  might  be  rectified 
in  his  account  of  Butzer's  death,  when,  he  states,  his  widow  was  left 
'  sans  ressources  '  (p.  10) :  an  account  of  Butzer's  property  shows  that 
it  amounted  to  £380,  and  that  did  not  include  the  very  considerable  list 
of  goods  (including  26  pairs  of  sheets  and  32  table-cloths)  which  the 
widow  had  taken  home  with  her.^  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  exactly  when 
M.  Bemont  supposes  the  English  church  to  have  begun ;  he  says, '  il  serait 
impossible  de  mesurer  exactement  la  part  qui  revient  a  Strasbourg  et 
a  I'Alsace  dans  la  fondation  de  I'^lfiglise  anglicane  '  (p.  17),  and  he  holds 
that  Edward  VI  sanctioned  '  toutes  les  mesures  qui  poserent  les  fonde- 
ments  de  I'^figlise  anglicane  '  (p.  6).  Short  as  his  essay  is  and  rigidly 
compressed,  M.  Bemont  allows  his  sense  of  humour  to  play  here  and  there, 
as  when  he  describes  Edward  VI  as  '  un  adolescent  cultive,  trop  precoce, 
peut-etre,  consciencieux  au  point  de  tenir  un  Journal ',  and  repeats  a  mot 
of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  Butzer  that  '  les  Anglais  seraient  les  premiers  en 
tout,  si  le  savoir  pouvait  s'acquerir  sans  rien  faire  '.  S.  L.  0. 

In  his  Etude  sur  le  Phe  Charles  D'Arenherg  (Paris  :  Librairie  St. 
Fran§ois,  1919)  Father  Fredegand  D'Anvers  aims  at  giving  a  picture  of 
religious  and  family  life  in  Belgium  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
subject  of  his  monograph  is  Antony,  a  cadet  of  the  princely  house  of 

*  There  is  an  English  translation  in  the  Original  Letters  (Parker  Society),  ii.  545-8. 
^  Ibid.  i.  362. 
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Arenberg,  who  was  born  in  1593,  and  in  1616  became  a  Capuchin  friar, 
taking  the  name  in  religion  of  Charles.  But  the  lives  of  his  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  studied  in  only  less  minute  detail.  Such 
importance  as  Father  Charles  may  have  for  political  history  is  due  to  his 
connexion  with  the  plotting  of  the  Belgian  nobles  against  Spanish  rule 
in  1633.  The  Spanish  Low  Countries  were  then  in  a  wretched  state. 
They  were  exhausted  by  the  endless  war  with  the  United  Provinces. 
Their  industry  and  commerce  were  decaying.  Their  liberties  were  curtailed 
by  the  jealous  government  of  Madrid.  The  death  of  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
who  had  been  nominally  ruler  in  her  own  right,  took  away  the  shadow  of 
autonomy.  Some  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  accordingly,  conspired  to  bring 
about  peace  with  Holland,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
restoration  of  provincial  liberties.  The  Capuchin's  elder  brother,  Philip, 
duke  of  Aerschot,  was  deputed  by  the  States-General  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  king  in  Madrid.  There  Philip'found  himself  under  arrest,  was 
interrogated  as  a  criminal  and  frightened  into  accusing  Father  Charles, 
among  others,  of  conspiracy  to  rebel.  Father  Charles  was  consequently 
exiled  from  the  Low  Countries  in  1637,  although  he  was  suffered  to  return 
a  few  years  later.  After  holding  various  important  ofl&ces  in  his  order, 
he  died  in  1669.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  an  active,  versatile,  and 
accomplished  man.  His  biographer  has  woven  into  the  narrative  a  great 
number  of  details  illustrating  the  life  of  the  tirn^.  Some  of  these  are 
interesting,  as,  for  example,  the  catalogue  of  Antony's  library  when  he 
was  a  young  courtier  at  Brussels.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  zeal 
for  his  hero  and  his  order  has  beguiled  the  author  into  excessive  elabora- 
tion. The  conspiracy  of  the  Belgian  nobles  was  thoroughly  futile.  The 
part  which  Father  Charles  took  in  it,  we  may  observe,  is  not  distinctly 
shown.  The  family  life  depicted  is  that  of  an  aristocracy  denied  a  career 
and  destitute  of  manly  ambition.  In  this  crowded  world  Father  Charles 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  so  ample  a  biography.  F.  C.  M. 

Writing  as  an  essayist  and  not  as  an  historian  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Hine, 
a  collector  of  manuscripts  who  takes  as  his  subjects  the  papers  he  has  in 
his  own  possession,  brings  to  light  some  new  and  interesting  historical 
materials.  His  book.  The  Cream  of  Curiosity  (London  :  Routledge,  1920), 
has  fifteen  chapters,  of  which  the  most  important  for  the  historian  is 
that  which  gives  an  account  of  the  family  correspondence  of  the  Heaths 
from  1626  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Robert  Heath 
of  Brasted,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  in  1634  and  became  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1642,  is 
already  a  well-known  figure.  1  Mr.  Hine  gives  a  good  deal  of  new  informa- 
tion about  his  sons  :  Robert,  the  cavalier  poet ;  Edward,  a  lawyer  whose 
loyalty  to  the  king  was  not  carried  to  extravagant  lengths  ;  John,  who 
served  as  a  spy  in  the  interregnum  and  got  his  reward  after  the  Restoration ; 
and  George,  a  quiet  country  parson.  Once  or  twice  facts  of  some  importance 
for  general  English  history  are  revealed  :  for  instance,  that  Lord  Wil- 
loughby's  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  began  as  early  as  1643 
(p.  96) ;  but,  in  general,  the  interest  of  the  papery  is  social  and  private. 
Besides  an  excellent  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  royalist  family  they 
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give,  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  amusing  incidental  stories.  So  also 
does  the  diary  of  Sir  Justinian  Pagitt,  the  friend  of  Pepys  and  cousin  of 
Elias  Ashmole,  who  tells  how  Richard  Hooker  suffered  from  blackmailers 
(p.  202),  and  gives,  a  short  time  before  the  Civil  War,  a  list  of  j;he  gentlemen 
in  the  Middle  Temple  who  might  be  useful  in  procuring  him  an  office, 
namely  Selden,  Spelman,  Harrington,  Ireton,  and  Whitelocke  (p.  204). 
The  remaining  papers  in  the  volume  are  less  worthy  of  attention.  Nicholas 
Harpsfield's  biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  pocket-book  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Monmouth  after  Sedgemoor  are  well-known  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  of  which  Mr.  Hine  has  transcripts  ;  the 
diary  of  a  London  merchant  travelling  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1731  has  little,  if  anything,  that  is  notable,  and  the  others  are  merely 
materials  for  the  essayist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Since  Mr.  Hine 
claims  for  himself  no  other  character,  it  would  be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  his 
editing,  though  once  or  twice  his  comments  are  not  well-grounded  (for 
instance  on  page  229,  where  he  derides  the  duke  of  Monmouth  for  referring 
to  Gouda  by  the  perfectly  accurate  name  of  '  Tergou  '),  and  often  he  neglects 
to  indicate  when  he  is  following  his  manuscripts  and  when  he  is  using 
printed  authorities.  G.  N.  C. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Jadunath  Sarkar's  monumental 
History  of  Aurangzib  (Calcutta  :  Sarkar,  1919)  deals  mainly  with  the 
events  in  southern  India  from  1645  to  1689,  including  the  campaigns 
against  the  Marathas  and  the  conquest  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda,  As  in 
the  previous  mstalments,  the  writer  exhibits  a  complete  mastery  of  his 
materials  (which  cover  a  wide  range  and  include  many  hitherto  unutilized 
manuscripts)  and  writes  with  scrupulous  impartiality.  His  work  will  at 
once  take  rank  as  the  best  authority  for  the  period  with  which  it  deals  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  historical  research  in  India  that 
so  valuable  a  contribution  should  have  been  written  by  an  Indian  scholar 
and  produced  by  an  Indian  firm.  From  the  same  publishers  come  three 
other  works  by  Professor  Sarkar,  bearing  the  same  date  and  all  in  a  sense 
by-products  of  his  labours  on  his  larger  theme.  The  first,  entitled  Studies  in 
Mughal  India,  reprints  a  number  of  articles  on  various  points  in  the  history 
of  the  period  and  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value.  The  second, 
Mughal  Administration,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  Akbar  and  his  successors.  The  third  is  a  longer  and  more 
ambitious  work,  dealing  with  Shivaji  and  his  Times.  This  is  a  critical  bio- 
graphy of  the  great  Maratha  chieftain,  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  all  available  sources,  as  shown  by  the  bibliography  appended.  The 
contemporary  Dutch  and  English  records,  mostly  still  unpublished,  have 
been  searched  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Persian  and  Marathi  chronicles 
have  also  been  laid  under  contribution.  Whilst  refraining  from  the  almost 
hysterical  adulation  that  marks  some  recent  works  upon  the  same  subject, 
the  author's  views  of  Shivaji's  character  and  policy  are  favourable  ;  and 
on  the  much-debated  point  of  the  murder  of  Afzal  Khan,  he  agrees  in  the 
view  that  the  Mogul  general  had  treacherous  intentions,  and  was  merely  fore- 
stalled by  his  wily  opponent.  The  concluding  chapter,  summing  up  Shivaji's 
achievements  and  giving  reasons  why  the  Maratha  state  did  not  and  could 
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not  endure,  is  excellent.    The  absence  of  an  index  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
most  readers  would  have  welcomed  the  addition  of  a  map.  W.  F. 

The  reader  would  be  disappointed  who  hoped  to  find,  in  De  Twee 
Reizen  van  Cosimo  de^  Medici,  Prins  van  Toscane,  door  de  Nederlanden, 
1667-1669  (Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd  te  Utrecht.  Amsterdam  : 
Miiller,  1919),  a  book  with  pleasant  illustrations  like  those  which  adorn 
the  volume  of  Cosmo's  travels  in  England.  In  historical  craftsman- 
ship, however,  Dr.  G.  J.  Hoogewerff,  the  secretary  of  the  Dutch 
Historical  Institute  in  Rome,  is  very  much  more  advanced  than 
the  English  editor  of  a  century  ago.  Not  content  with  publishing  the 
Italian  text  of  the  ofl&cial  descriptions  of  the  journeys,  he  adds  in  full 
the  more  important,  and  in  summaries  the  less  important  subsidiary 
accounts,  and,  as  the  habit  of  writing  of  notes  was  common  to  several 
raembers  of  the  prince's  suites,  this  makes  a  much  fuller  and  more  usefu  1 
narrative.  Its  value  is  not,  of  course,  political.  The  young  traveller 
explored  social  life  rather  than  secrets  of  state.  He  saw  the  sights,  in- 
cluding the  studios  of  the  painters,  talked  and  corresponded  in  Latin  with 
scholars  like  Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  was  addressed  in  a  poem  of  welcome 
by  Vondel  himself.  The  poem  is  here  reprinted  with  the  other  material, 
and  the  result  is  a  volume  of  agreeable  reading  in  three  languages,  with 
many  attractive  descriptions  of  the  splendour  and>the  simplicity  of  the 
republic,  qualities  each  of  which  in  turn  caused  astonishment  among  the 
southern  visitors.  G.  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hammond's  The  Skilled  Labourer,  1760-1832 
(London  :  Longmans,  1919),  is  the  third  volume  which  the  authors  have 
devoted  to  this  period.  It  is  a  study  of  the  industrial  conditions  and 
the  conflicts  with  government  of  selected  groups  of  wage-earners.  Those 
groups  were  selected  '  about  which  the  fullest  records  were  available  '. 
They  are  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  miners,  the  cotton  and 
woollen  workers,  the  silk  weavers,  and  framework  knitters.  As  in  an  earlier 
volume,  the  authors  make  extensive  use  of  Home  Office  Records,  previously 
unused  by  social  and  economic  historians.  For  this  volume  the  Home 
Office  Records  used  are  of  first-rate  importance.  The  authors'  main 
interest  appears  to  be  in  the  conflicts  with  government  rather  than  in 
the  economic  history  proper,  and  for  these  their  new  material  is  invaluable. 
Fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  Luddite  risings  and  on  the  attitude  and 
methods  of  the  administrations  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth.  Spies  and 
agents  provocateurs  are  followed  on  their  unpleasant  calling.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  stories  of  the  struggles  with  govern- 
ment and  of  the  armed  conflicts  which  sometimes  resulted  are  the  whole 
content  of  the  book.  They  are  only  the  parts  which  are  most  strictly 
original.  In  following  them  out,  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  such  purely 
economic  questions  as  the  existence  and  scope  of  trade  unions  in  the  age 
of  the  combination  laws,  and  on  the  relations  between  these  unions.  And 
the  accounts  of  industrial  organization  in  several  chapters  are  very  useful. 
The  authors  have  not  gone  far  beyond  the  recognized  industrial  histories 
and  the  contemporary  parliamentary  papers  for  this  side  of  their  work  ; 
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but  in  one  chapter  conspicuously,  and  in  the  others  to  a  less  degree,  they 
have  contributed  to  the  story  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  last  book 
published  with  that  title,  M.  Mantoux's  admirable  volume,  stopped 
abruptly  at  1800,  a  date  at  which  no  revolution  properly  so  called  had 
occurred  in  most  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond's  account  of  the  position  of  the  wool-working  industries 
down  to  1830,  contained  in  a  chapter  which  occupies  about  a  fifth  of  this 
volume,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  M.  Mantoux's  narrative.  There  is  new 
material  also,  though  not  on  the  technical  side,  iii  their  chapter  on  the 
silk  industry  of  Spitalfields.  The  book  is  more  impartial  in  its  discussion 
of  social  questions  than  the  two  earlier  volumes  of  the  series  ;  though  the 
introduction,  which  describes  the  England  of  the  period  in  terms  of  '  civil 
war  ',  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  If  this  is  civil  war,  then  any  non- 
democratic  government  which  keeps,  or  tries  to  keep,  order  by  force  is  also 
in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Strong  passions  on  both  sides,  repressive  measures, 
the  use  of  the  troops  to  keep  order,  and  occasional  rioting  are  bad  things, 
but  they  are  not  civil  war.  Z. 

Three  new  volumes  of  Bohn's  Popular  Library  (London  :  Bell,  1920) 
give  very  handy  and  well-arranged  cheap  editions  of  several  important 
authorities  for  nineteenth-century  economic  history.  In  one  volume,  called 
Pioneers  of  Land  Reform,  are  included  Thomas  Spence's  The  Real  Rights 
of  Man,  William  Ogilvie's  Th&  Right  of  Property  in  Land,  and  Tom  Paine's 
Agrarian  Justice.  There  is  a  short  introductory  note  by  Mr.  M.  Beer. 
The  Life  and  Struggles  of  William  Lovett,  the  Chartist,  is  reprinted  in  two 
small  volumes  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney.  Lovett's  book 
is  comparatively  recent  (1876) ;  but  Spence's  famous  lecture  to  the 
Newcastle  Philosophical  Society,  '  for  Printing  of  which  the  Society  did 
the  Author  the  Honour  to  expel  him ',  as  he  says  on  the  title-page,  and 
Ogilvie's  and  Paine's  tracts  have  hitherto  been  rather  hard  to  procure, 
though  all  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times.  J.  H.  C. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Brown  has  done  a  very  useful  work  in  devoting  a  careful  and 
elaborate  monograph  to  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, 1803-1812  (Berkeley  :  University  of  California  Press,  1920).  That 
purchase,  he  reminds  us, 

is  not  a  dead  issue,  but  lives  on  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  present  day.  It 
serves  as  the  comer  stone  for  all  interpretations  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory  ;  and  such  acquisitions  have  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

H.  E.  E. 

In  The  Methodist  Unitarian  Movement  (Manchester  :  University  Press, 
1919)  Mr.  H.  McLachlan  tells  the  story  of  Joseph  Cooke,  an  eloquent 
young  preacher,  who  was  deposed  in  1806  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
conference  for  a  '  liberalizing '  theology  which  would  have  excited  no 
dispute  at  a  later  time.  He  was  stationed  at  Rochdale,  where  many  of 
his  congregation  supported  him  in  founding  a  new  chapel.  Before  his 
death  in  1811  a  second  had  been  established.  His  doctrine  seems  to  have 
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had  no  marked  peculiarities,  and  his  followers  maintained  the  fervour 
and  the  organization  of  Methodism.  But  Unitarianism  was  active  at  the 
time,  and  Cooke's  disciples  fell  under  its  influence.  In  1812  they  formed 
themselves  into  the  Methodist  Unitarian  Association,  and  their  uneducated 
and  unpaid  ministers  spread  the  teaching  through  east  Lancashire,  especially 
in  Rossendale.  For  a  generation  they  retained  their  Methodist  ways,  but 
about  1838  these  began  to  decline,  and  in  1844  the  association  came  to 
an  end.  From  that  time  their  chapels  fell  into  line  with  those  of  other 
Unitarians,  and  by  18^8  Mr.  McLachlan  considers  that  all  their  peculiarities 
had  disappeared.  But  in  their  day  they  had  been  a  considerable  force. 
They  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  of  radical 
reform,  of  chartism,  and  of  co-operation.  With  the  exception  of  one 
family  who  joined  them  from  Quakerism,  they  were  people  of  the  labouring 
class,  who  had  their  full  share  in  the  hardships  of  their  time  ;  and  the 
record  is  full  of  high  examples  of  earnestness  and  public  spirit.  The 
subject  is  a  small  one,  but  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  and  industry  which 
Mr.  McLachlan  has  thrown  into  his  monograph.  E.  W.  W. 

Sir  Adolphus  Ward  contributes  to  the  series  of  '  Helps  for  Students  of 
History  '  a  work  on  The  Period  of  the  Congresses  (London  :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919).  This  admirable  little  book 
consists  of  three  sections.  The  first,  which  is ''introductory,  begins 
with  the  congress  of  Westphalia  and  sketches  the  history  of  Europe,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theoretical  and  practical  efforts  to  restore  and  maintain 
peace,  down  to  the  end  of  Napoleon's  empire.  The  second  section  covers  the 
period  from  the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Second  Peace  of 
Paris.  The  third  section  covers  that  from  the  conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  the  congress  of  Verona,  which  marked  '  the  collapse  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  '.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  a  work  the  quality  of 
which  is  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  author's  reputation.  It  is,  I  think, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  book  does  not  place  in  clearer  relief  the  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  be  a  party  to 
Alexander  I's  project  of  a  league  of  general  guarantee,  namely,  that  it  is 
both  wrong  and  inexpedient  for  a  government  to  enter  into  general  engage- 
ments for  '  eventual  exertion  '  in  circumstances  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  statement  (ii.  13)  that  'the  real  Congress  had  now  become  a  Committee 
of  Five '  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  refers  to  the  constitution  at  Vienna, 
on  8  October  1814,  of  the  preliminary  committee  of  eight ;  but  the  all- 
important  Polish-Saxon  question  continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  four 
powers  alone,  and  it  was  not  until  December  that  this  committee  of  four 
was  turned  into  a  committee  of  five  by  the  admission  of  Talleyrand.  The 
attitude  of  the  British  public  towards  the  question  of  the  dismemberment 
of  France  is  somewhat  obscured  by  seemingly  contradictory  statements 
(ii.  58,  59).  It  is  correct  to  say  that  public  opinion  agreed  with  Liverpool's 
view  that '  France  should  at  last  be  taught  a  lesson  '  (p.  59) ;  it  is  incorrect 
to  suggest  that  the  wise  and  moderate  counsels  of  Castlereagh  and  Welling- 
ton were  inspired  by  the  fact  that  '  British  feeling,  violent  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  was  no  longer  such  in  the  hour  of  victory '  (p.  58).  Neither  of 
them  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of  public  opinion,  luckily  for 
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Europe.  But,  though  Castlereagh  had  little  sympathy  with  democratic 
principles,  the  statement  (iii.  27)  that  he  approved  the  repressive  njeasjires 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  is  at  least  too  strong  ;  for  he  protested  against  the 
Carlsbad  decrees,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  forming  a  league  of  the  govern- 
ments against -the  peoples.  The  same  writer's  little  book.  Securities  for 
Peace  (London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919),  is  in 
a  sense  complementary  to  that  on  the  period  of  the  congresses.  It  deals 
with  the  efforts  made  during  the  nineteenth  century,  both  by  private 
societies  and  by  diplomatic  action,  to  devise  a  system  of  securities  for  peace, 
which  is  rightly  assumed  to  be  the  condition  normal  to  a  healthy  world.  It 
begins  with  the  activities  of  the  London  Peace  Society  in  1816,  and  ends 
with  a  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  its  history  and  prospects.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  science  there  is  little  to  criticize  in  this 
book,  which,  as  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  development  of  the 
peace  movement,  should  be  widely  useful.  On  p.  60,  '  Drage  Doctrine ' 
shoiild  be  '  Drago  Doctrine  ' — an  obvious  misprint.  W.  A.  P. 

To  the  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Dr.  Early  Lee  Fox 
has  added  The  American  Colonization  Society,  1817-1840  (Baltimore  : 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1919.)  In  1777  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman,  recommended  that  the  slaves 
should  be  gradually  emancipated  and  returned  to  Africa.  Forty  years 
later  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  by  a  group  of 
private  individuals  with  the  object  of  settling  the  free  negroes  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  and  with  the  hope  of  government  co-operation  in  the  scheme. 
Their  hope  was  never  realized,  and  if  the  society's  efforts  were  judged  by 
the  few  thousands  of  negroes  whom  they  transported  to  Liberia,  their 
African  colony,  it  would  be  difficult  to  regard  it  as  of  much  historical 
importance.  But  this  Dr.  Fox,  who  has  done  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
research  in  the  society's  records,  rightly  deprecates,  and  by  placing  the 
work  of  the  society  in  its  perspective  in  the  controversy  over  slavery  during 
those  years  he  shows  the  significance  of  its  objects,  so  partially  realized, 
and  the  influence  it  exerted  upon  public  opinion.  Colonization,  a  policy 
born  in  the  middle  states,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  get  general  support 
and  to  offer  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  negro  problem  on  which  all  sections 
of  the  union  could  combine.  But  the  society,  failing  to  get  the  co-operation 
of  government,  never  £ad  the  funds  for  any  really  large  effort,  and  thus 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  those  attacks  from  the  two  extremes  to 
which  any  middle  policy  is  exposed — in  this  case,  the  planters  of  the  far 
south,  who  suspected  that  abolition  was  in  its  programme,  and  the  aboli- 
tionists of  New  England  and  the  north-west,  who  feared  that  it  was  not. 
In  the  struggle  with  the  abolitionists  the  Colonization  Society  was  worsted, 
its  northern  supporters  fell  away,  while  southern  opinion  solidified  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  its  efforts  to  bridge  the  widening 
gulf  of  opinion  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful.  It  did  useful  work  in  founding  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia, 
in  checking  the  slave-trade  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  enabling  many 
negroes  to  take  advantage  of  offers  of  emancipation,  which  were  con- 
ditional on  their  emigration.     Dr.  Fox  shows  how  many  slave-owners 
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there  were  who  would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  institution  if  they 
could  h&ve  found  the  means,  but,  while  he  does  justice  to  the  south,  he 
does  rather  less  than  justice  to  the  abolitionists.  But  he  has  made  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  question  of  slavery,  for  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  understanding  its  difficulties  and  complexities  is  to  study  it 
from  the  middle  point  of  view  of  the  *  colonizationist ',  E.  A.  B. 

Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  turns  his  gift  of  spirited  expression  to  good  use 
in  his  short  sketch,  The  Great  War  (London  :  Murray,  1920).  Here  the 
armed  services  of  the  Crown  come  into  their  own  ;  organizers  of  strikes  and 
other  clogs  to  victory  receive  their  due.  Perhaps  he  despises  '  the  politi- 
cians '  too  much  ;  perhaps  he  is  too  oblivious  towards  such  British  patrio- 
tism as  had  perforce  to  find  expression  in  civil  work.  The  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  the  book  ought,  however,  to  win  it  popularity  ;  it  is  too  light 
to  rank  as  very  solid  history.  G.  B.  H. 

The  editors  of  the  Statesman's  Y ear-Book  (London  :  Macmillan,  1920) 
have  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties  in  the  *  almost  daily  changes 
throughout  the  world  '  which  result  from  the  various  peace-treaties  and 
the  attempts  to  obstruct  them  or  carry  them  out.  These  same  changes, 
however,  make  this  admirable  book  of  reference  still  more  valuable  as 
a  guide  in  the  labyrinth  of  contemporary  history,  Jthd  the  present  volume 
keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  the  series.  Two  maps  are  given,  one  of  the 
territorial  changes  in  Africa,  the  other  of  South-Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  from  Koweit  and  Astrakhan  to  Tunis  and  Geneva,  as  they 
stood  in  May  1920.  A. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan's  Short  History  of  the 
Italian  People  (New  York :  Putnam,  1920)  is  somewhat  misleading, 
because  it  leads  us  to  expect  a  work  on  the  lines  of  the  late  J.  R.  Green, 
whereas  it  follows  rather  the  plan  of  the  English  summary  of  Sismondi. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the  various  Italian  states  rather  than  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  while  Mrs.  Trevelyan  lays  no  claim  to  original  research, 
she  has  read  and  digested  a  great  number  of  excellent  authorities  in  several 
languages,  and,  like  her  distinguished  husband,  professes  a  love  for  Italy 
which  does  not  prevent  her  at  times  from  being  critical.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  English  histories  of  Italy,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is 
the '  Epilogue  ',  which  treats  of  the  fifty  years  since  1870.  It  is  not  certain, 
as  she  seems  to  assume,  that  Crispi  was  mainly  responsible  for  Adowa  : 
when  the  great  Sicilian  statesman  died,  a  packet  of  documents,  containing 
a  very  different  version  of  the  Abyssinian  affair,  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  his  study  table  ;  nor  did  the  second  Giolitti  cabinet  begin  in  1901, 
but  in  1903,  although  Signer  Giolitti  was  already  minister  of  the  interior 
imder  Zanardelli ;  not  all  the  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  state  in 
1905,  nor  was  the  result  perhaps  so  satisfactory  as  the  writer  imagines. 
Little  is  said  about  the  Libyan  war,  and  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
*  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  perhaps  the  determining  factor  '  (p.  548) 
of  Italy's  intervention  in  the  European  struggle  in  1915.  The  main  street 
of  Naples  (p.  391)  is  no  longer  called  '  Toledo  '  but  '  Roma  ',  and  it  might 
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have  been  interesting  to  have  added  to  the  succinct  account  of  the  cession 
of  Ferrara  to  the  Holy  See  that  that  event  is  commemorated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  taken 
great  pains  to  verify  her  facts,  and  her  book,  with  its  choice  illustrations 
and  maps,  should  interest  English  readers  in  the  history  of  a  country 
which  her  husband's  Garibaldian  trilogy  has  done  so  much  to  popularize. 
Only  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  modern  Italians  naturally  desire 
to  be  known  and  appreciated  for  what  they  have  done  since  1870  rather 
than  for  their  ancestors'  achievements  in  antiquity,  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
even  in  the  Risorgimento.  That  is  why  their  recent  history  is  so  valuable 
and  so  essential  to  a  true  understanding  of  Italy.  W.  M. 

We  have  received  tl#ee  short  histories  of  Belgium  all  written  by 
practised  Belgian  authors,  two  of  them  being  English  translations  and 
the  third  in  the  original  French.  Dr.  Leon  Van  der  Essen  has  published 
a  second  edition  of  his  Short  History  of  Belgium  (Chicago  :  University 
Press,  1920),^  the  main  change  being  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the 
recent  war.  M.  H.  Vander  Linden's  Belgium,  the  Making  of  a  Nation 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1920)  is  a  longer  book  and  is  intended  for 
more  studious  readers.  The  author  has  not  quite  surmounted  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  compression.  On  p.  135,  for  instance,  he  says  that  Montigny 
was  sent  to  Philip  II  '  to  explain  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  but  this 
step  was  vain  ',  and  there  is  no  further  reference  to  this  mission  except 
the  inaccurate  statement  that  Alva  '  sent  orders  to  Spain  that  the  same 
fate '  as  that  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn  '  should  be  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate 
Montigny  '  (p.  139).  This  would  leave  an  uninstructed  reader  rather 
unnecessarily  in  the  dark.  Except  for  faults  of  this  kind  M.  Vander 
Linden's  work,  which  stops  at  1914,  is  adequate  for  its  purpose,  and  in 
printing  and  arrangement  it  is  far  superior  to  the  other  two.  In  these 
respects  the  third,  M.  Frans  van  Kalken's  Histoire  de  Belgique  (Brussels  : 
Office  de  Publicite,  1920),  is  so  inconvenient  that  we  can  hardly  imagine 
any  one  reading  it  through  except  a  well-driven  schoolboy.  It  gives,  with 
genealogical  tables  and  illustrations,  a  general  and  patriotic  history  down 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  B. 

The  arrangement  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Heatley's  Diplomacy  and  the  Study  of 
International  Relations  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1919)  is  so  far  from 
orderly  that  its  usefulness  is  very  much  impaired,  and  one  has  even  some 
doubt  as  to  what  the  author  really  aimed  at  doing.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  an  essay  on  the  machinery  of  diplomacy  and  the  qualities 
of  the  good  diplomatist,  with  five  supplementary  notes,  consisting  mainly 
of  illustrative  quotations.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  classified  list  of 
books  on  various  branches  of  the  subject  with  extracts  and  other  indica- 
tions of  their  contents,  but  unfortunately  with  so  many  omissions  that  it 
cannot  be  called  a  systematic  guide  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Lastly, 
there  are  two  appendixes  of  further  extracts  to  supplement  the  argument 
of  the  first  part.    Much  of  the  matter  thus  put  together  is  of  great  interest, 

'  See  ante,  xxxi.  614. 
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and  it  is  convenient  to  have  these  selections  from  large  blue-books  and 
scarce  old  pamphlets  in  a  handy  volume,  but  as  the  book  stands  at  present, 
it  is  rather  a  note-book  than  a  finished  work.  C. 

The  little  pamphlet  on  The  Story  of  Cambridgeshire  as  told  by  Itself,  by 
the  late  Archdeacon  Cunningham  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1920), 
would  not  call  for  notice  in  these  pages 'were  it  not  that  the  writer's  great 
learning  enabled  him  to  throw  a  flood  of  illustration  upon  his  subject  very 
different  from  what  we  generally  find  in  popular  lectures  on  local  history. 
On  roads  and  waterways,  markets  and  fairs,  the  care  shown  by  the  Tudors 
in  the  supervision  of  trade  and  industry — on  these  and  many  other  points 
Dr.  Cunningham  says  so  much  that  is  informing,  so  much  that  perhaps 
he  alone  was  competent  to  say,  that  his  work  may  be  taken  as  a  model 
for  other  lecturers  to  follow.  *  D. 

The  contents  of  volume  ii  of  the  Etudes  Lexoviennes  (Caen  :  Jouan, 
1919)  are  of  special  interest  to  medieval  students.  M.  Georges  Huard's 
paper  on  the  cathedral  of  Lisieux  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  He  shows  that  the  work  of  Bishop  Arnulf 
of  Lisieux,  usually  assigned  to  1143,  can  safely  be  dated  thirty  or 
forty  years  later,  at  the  end  of  Arnulf's  long  episcopate.  A  few  un- 
noticed texts  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  experts,  ^o  have  always  been 
rather  puzzled  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  comparatively  advanced 
work  in  1143.  M.  Lesquier  contributes  to  the  same  volume  a  long  paper 
on  the  administration  and  finances  of  Lisieux  between  1423  and  1448. 
During  this  period  Lisieux  was  under  English  rule,  but  the  only  effect  of 
the  conquest  appears  to  have  been  that  the  royal  administration  had 
a  somewhat  larger  part  than  usual  in  the  government  of  the  city.  Lisieux 
was  an.  episcopal  city,  ruled  by  episcopal  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  chapter,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  burgesses.  It  had  no  seal  or  hotel 
de  ville.  '  Ses  institutions  sont  celles  des  .villes  franches  les  moins  emanci- 
p6es.'  M.  Lesquier's  elaborate  analysis  of  official  accounts  throws  light 
on  the  details  of  administrative,  social,  and  economic  life  under  conditions 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  English  scholars.  The  volume  ends  with 
a  paper  by  M.  V.  Lahaye  on  the  relics  and  reliquaries  of  Saint  Ursin  at 
Lisieux.  P.  M.  P. 
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